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PREFACE 


SEVERAL  histories  of  Maine  have  been  published  in  the  past  but 
practically  all  of  these  have  concerned  themselves  chiefly  with  the 
history  of  the  State’s  settlement,  with  the  events  of  the  colonial 
period,  with  Maine’s  separation  from  Massachusetts,  and  with  its  po¬ 
litical  history  since  it  achieved  Statehood  in  1820.  Though  naturally 
all  of  these  topics  are  of  great  interest  and  a  detailed  account  of  them 
is  of  much  historic  value,  the  editors  of  the  present  work  felt  that  the 
time  had  arrived  to  prepare  a  history  of  Maine  that  would  deal  mainly 
with  a  review  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  State  and  of  its  citizens, 
with  a  description  of  its  many  and  extensive  resources  and  their  devel¬ 
opment.  The  decision  to  publish  this  type  of  modern  history  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  many-sided  official  and  semi-official  undertakings 
carried  on  in  recent  years  with  a  view  to  bringing  Maine  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  rest  of  the  country  and  to  further  its  growth  and  prosperity. 
It  is  in  line  with  the  work  being  so  ably  done  by  the  organizations 
sponsoring  Maine’s  progress  that  the  present  history  has  been  writ¬ 
ten.  Though  the  editor  has  enjoyed  the  most  generous  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  all  these  and  of  many  other  organizations,  none  of  them 
has  been  directly  or  officially  connected  with  the  publication  of  these 
volumes  and  none  of  them  has  incurred  any  expense  as  the  result  of 
this  work. 

Some  of  our  friends  have  paid  us  the  compliment  of  anxious  inquiry 
as  to  the  time  of  completion  of  the  history,  but  the  editors  feel  that 
the  long  time  devoted  to  its  preparation  has  not  been  misspent  and 
that,  indeed,  only  in  this  way  has  it  been  possible  to  realize  so  fully  the 
promises  made  when  this  history  was  first  planned.  They  now  trust 
that  those  who  have  waited  so  patiently  for  its  publication  will  find 
themselvesi  well  repaid  for  their  patience. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  first  chapter  the  description  of  the  natural 
situation  and  advantages  of  Maine,  its  thousands  of  lakes,  its  streams, 
and  mountains.  In  chapters  II  to  VII  a  concise  political  history  of 
what  is  now  Maine  is  given,  from  the  discovery  down  to  the  lively  po¬ 
litical  campaign  completed  as  this  goes  to  press.  In  these  the  author, 
in  addition  to  consulting  original  records  in  the  archives  and  libraries 
of  the  State,  has  drawn  freely  upon  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hatch  and  other 
earlier  historians.  Chapter  VIII,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  entire  work, 


gives  a  complete  record  of  Maine’s  glorious  participation  in  the  World 
War.  It  is  the  first  time  that  an  authentic  Roll  of  Honor  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  men  and  women  who  died  in  the  service  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  during  the  war  emergency  has  been 
published.  Chapters  IX  to  XV,  inclusive,  describe  in  detail  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  activities  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  "the  State.  Of  these,  Chapter  IX,  Maine  Industrially,  has  been 
contributed  by  Judge  Benjamin  F.  Cleaves,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Associated  Industries,  and  Chapter  XII,  Banking,  by  Walter  W.  Chad- 
bourne,  M.  B.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  University  of 
Maine.  Chapters  XVI  to  XXII,  inclusive,  cover  the  professional  callings, 
social  service,  and  social  and  fraternal  organizations  of  the  State,  while 
Chapter  XXIII  looks  back  over  the  years  at  Maine’s  distinguished 
sons.  Chapter  XXIV  is  a  detailed  survey  of  the  Maine  counties,  and 
the  appendix  gives  statistical  and  tabular  information,  as  well  as  the 
State  Constitution. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  this  material,  replete  with  interesting  facts, 
the  editor  has  enjoyed  the  most  generous  and  courteous  cooperation 
not  only  of  the  heads  of  the  several  State  departments,  but  also  of  many 
of  their  subordinates.  In  the  office  of  the  Adjutant  General,  as  in  the 
State  Library  and  from  the  Maine  Register,  especially  valuable  aid  was 
given,  while  among  the  many  individuals  who  contributed  liberally  of 
their  time  and  knowledge  to  the  history  were:  Warren  J.  Moulton, 
President  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Colonel  Fred  M.  Dow  and 
Will  H.  Dow,  James  L.  Boyle,  Dr.  Henry  E.  Dunnack,  Dr.  Augustus 
O.  Thomas,  Dr.  Adelbert  W.  Gordon,  General  James  W.  Hanson. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  B.  H.  Goldsmith,  of  the  publisher’s 
staff,  who  collaborated  closely  with  the  editor  in  research,  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  compilation.  Last  but  by  no  means  the  least  should  be  named 
the  advisory  board,  whose  support  was  a  dependable  factor  when  needed, 
and  which  was  as  follows : 

Arthur  G.  Staples,  editor,  Lewiston  “Evening  Journal”;  Frederick 
Hale,  United  States  Senator;  Scott  Wilson,  Chief  Justice,  Supreme  Ju¬ 
dicial  Court;  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  State  Commissioner  of  Education, 
President,  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations;  William  T. 
Cobb,  former  governor;  Carl  E.  Milliken,  former  governor;  Frank 
W.  Ball,  Secretary  of  State;  Willis  E.  Parsons,  Commissioner,  Inland 
Fisheries  and  Game;  Raymond  Fellows,  Attorney  General;  Anna  C. 
Witherle,  President,  Maine  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs;  Neil  L. 
Violette,  State  Forest  Commissioner;  Colonel  E.  A.  Robbins,  editor, 
Camden  ‘Herald”;  Judge  Benjamin  F.  Cleaves,  Secretary,  Associa¬ 
ted  Industries;  Charles  H.  Fogg,  editor,  Houlton  “Times”;  Clarence 
F.  Kendall,  M.  D.,  State  Commissioner  of  Health;  Paul  D.  Sargent, 
Chief  Engineer,  State  Highway  Department;  A.  L.  T.  Cummings, 


Manager,  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Augustus  F.  Moulton,  Attor¬ 
ney  and  Historian;  George  C.  Wing,  Jr.,  Attorney;  W.  D.  Thurber, 
Executive  Secretary,  Maine  Public  Health  Association;  H.  S.  Board- 
man,  President,  University  of  Maine;  Clifton  D.  Gray,  President, 
Bates  College;  Clarence  C.  Stetson,  President,  Maine  Hardwood  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Robert  Hale,  Attorney,  Member  of  State  Legislature;  Adam 
P.  Leighton,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Physician;  Daniel  W.  Hoegg,  Jr.,  editor,  Port¬ 
land  “Evening  News”;  W.  R.  Pattangall,  Associate  Justice,  Supreme 
Judicial  Court;  Frank  L.  Palmer,  President,  Maine  Bankers’  Associa¬ 
tion;  John  E.  Abbott,  Master,  Maine  State  Grange;  Hiram  W.  Ricker, 
President,  Maine  Publicity  Bureau. 

And  so  the  work  is  done,  completed  with  the  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
relief  that  all  arduous,  long-continued,  interesting  tasks  bring  those  who 
do  them.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  and  believed  that  its  usefulness  will 
justify  the  labor  and  expense  involved  in  its  production. 

HARRIE  B.  COE. 
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CHAPTER  I 


WHAT  IS  MAINE? 

Maine  is  situated  between  43  degrees,  6  minutes,  and  47  degrees, 
27  minutes,  33  seconds,  north  latitude,  and  between  67  degrees  and 
70  degrees,  37  minutes,  west  longitude. 

The  length  of  the  growing  season,  between  frosts,  is  usually  from 
120  to  150  days  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  along  the  seacoast;; 
and  from  110  to  120  in  northern  Aroostook. 

The  winters  of  Maine  are  marked  by  heavy  snowfall  and  a  still, 
cold  atmosphere,  which  is  not  depressing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
decidedly  healthful  and  bracing.  No  place  in  the  world  offers  finer 
opportunities  for  winter  sports,  snowshoeing,  skiing,  skating  and 
coasting. 

Maine  has  a  direct  coastline  of  about  220  miles,  and  a  tidal  line, 
where  waters  narrow  to  less  than  a  mile,  of  about  2500  miles.  The 
direct  Atlantic  coastline  of  the  United  States  is  1888  miles  and  its 
tidal  line,  where  the  waters  narrow  to  a  mile,  5565  miles.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Maine  has  the  unique  distinction  of  possessing  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  tidal  line  of  the  United  States  Atlantic  seacoast. 

This  rugged  shore  is  nowhere  duplicated.  Differing  entirely  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with  its  low,  sandy  or  marshy 
beaches,  it  stands  rough-hewn  by  the  hand  of  Nature  from  the  rocky 
ribs  of  Maine.  Like  a  vast  fringe  the  projecting  capes  and  promon¬ 
tories  extend  far  into  the  sea,  while  between  them  the  deep-blue  neigh¬ 
boring  ocean  thrusts  its  waters,  lapping  with  ceaseless  motion  its  way 
farther  and  still  farther  inland,  until  the  powerful  tides  have  woven 
passages  for  the  sea  through  and  about  the  outer  fringe  of  headlands, 
and  pressing  onward  have  left  their  fragments  behind  in  the  form  of 
countless  islands,  which  dot  the  coast  in  every  direction. 

Maine  has  the  most  picturesque  coast  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  bold 
headlands,  processions  of  islands,  which  stand  as  sentinels  of  the  Maine 
coast;  broad  indentures,  beaches  and  rocky  precipices,  green  shores  and 
woodbordered  reaches,  endless  in  variety  and  beauty. 

There  are  many  large  and  important  rivers  within  the  limits  of 
Maine.  The  three  principal  ones  are  the  Penobscot,  350  miles  in  length; 
the  Kennebec,  175  miles;  and  the  Androscoggin,  160  miles.  In  addition, 
there  are  the  Presumpscot,  the  Saco,  St.  Croix,  Machias,  Carrabasset, 
Dead,  Sandy,  Mattawamkeag,  Aroostook,  Piscataquis,  as  well  as  many 
others. 

These  rivers  are  marked  by  narrow,  rapid  currents,  and  are  fed  by 
springs  and  the  snows  of  the/  vast  forest  region  which  are  never  failing. 
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They  form  a  natural  highway  for  the  bringing  down  of  the  wealth  of 
the  forests  to  numerous  mills.  The  Kennebec  is  navigable  to  Augusta, 
while  the  large  passenger  and  freight  vessels  easily  go  up  the  Penob¬ 
scot  to  Bangor. 

Maine  has  approximately  2465  lakes  located  on  maps  of  the  State. 
The  State  has  about  1300  islands,  the  great  majority  of  which  are  along 
the  seacoast,  but  there  are  several  important  ones  in  the  larger  lakes 
like  Moosehead. 

The  highest  mountain  in  Maine  is  Mt.  Katahdin,  which  is  5285  feet 
above  sea  level,  or  over  one  mile  in  height. 

The  rainfall  of  Maine  is  well  distributed  through  the  year.  Along 
the  coast  the  annual  rainfall  averages  45  inches,  in  the  interior  44) 
inches,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  35  inches. 

In  1790  Maine  had  a  population  of  96,540;  in  1820,  when  Maine  was 
admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  its  population  was  498,269.  Today 
its  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1920,  is  768,014.  The  largest 
growth  in  population  in  any  decade  occurred  in  1830-40,  during  which 
years  the  increase  was  102,338. 

According  to  the  present  birth  and  mortality  rates  there  should  be 
an  increase  in  the  population  of  Maine  of  approximately  100,000  in 
each  10-year  period. 

In  1910  there  were  living  in  the  United  States  790,000  Maine-born 
people,  with  only  631,000  of  them  residing  in  the  State  of  their  nativity. 
This  meant  that  at  that  time  159,000  sons  and  daughters  of  Maine  were 
living  outside  their  native  State.  Maine-born  people  were  residing 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  from  only  two  had  we  received  more 
than  we  had  lost  to  those  States.  In  one  State  alone,  Massachusetts, 
95,000  Maine-born  people  were  then  living. 

Maine’s  population  at  the  present  time  is  about  800,000;  about  one- 
third  are  engaged  in  and  are  supported  by  agriculture,  about  one-third 
are  engaged  in  and  supported  by  manufactures,  including  lumbering; 
while  about  the  same  proportion  make  up  the  professions,  merchants, 
traders  and  retired  persons.  This  balance  is  said  by  authorities  to  be 
an  excellent  one,  and  should  be  conducive  to  the  proper  development 
of  the  State. 

Maine  has  a  population  of  only  24.6  per  square  mile,  while  Vermont, 
which  of  the  other  New  England  States  is  also  considered  as  sparsely 
settled,  has  39. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  21,145,600  acres  of  surface,  of  which  approxi¬ 
mately  15,000,000  is  timberland. 

The  total  stand  of  timber,  spruce  and  fir,  is  estimated  at  25,500,000,000 
feet;  pine,  5,160,000,000  feet;  cedar,  2,780,000,000  feet;  hemlock,  880,- 
000,000;  hardwood,  5,000,000,000. 
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The  cut  of  lumber  is  approximately  1,000,000,000  feet  annually. 

Before  the  development  of  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Northwest, 
Bangor  was  the  largest  lumber  market  in  the  world.  The  log  boom  on 
the  Penobscot  River,  25  or  30  years  ago,  frequently  reached  200,000,000 
feet ;  it  is  now  approximately  30,000,000  feet. 

Maine  farms  contain  6,000,000  acres,  of  which  only  about  one-fourth 
are  estimated  to  be  utilized  for  crops.  There  are  about  60,000  farms 
in  the  State,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  crops  is  estimated  at  about 
$65,000,000. 

The  total  value  of  farm  property  in  Maine  is  $200,000,000,  according 
to  a  Government  estimate. 

Government  values  the  plow-land  of  Maine  at  $37  per  acre. 

Maine  is  noted  for  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  sweet  corn  it  produces, 
and  there  are  many  corn  canning  establishments  throughout  the  west¬ 
ern  and  southern  portions  of  the  State.  The  sweet  corn  pack  in  1919 
was  1,652,000  cases  of  24  cans  each. 

Maine  has  produced  as  many  as  30,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  which  were  raised  in  Aroostook  County,  where  the  average 
is  approximately  250  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Maine  yields  from  800,000  to  1, OCX), 000  bushels  of  corn  annually. 

Maine  produces  from  5,000,000  to  8,000,000  bushels  of  oats  annually. 

Maine  orchards  yield  about  800,000  barrels  of  apples  annually.  These 
are  noted  for  their  fine  flavor,  and  Maine  apples  in  every  way  are  the 
best  that  can  be  produced.  They  will  take  their  proper  place  in  all 
markets  when  the  apple  growers  as  a  whole  show  due  regard  to  grading 
and  packing. 

Columbia  Falls,  in  Washington  County,  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
blueberry  growing  territory  in  the  world. 

Maine  affords  rare  opportunity  for  fine  stock  raising.  There  are 
about  165,000  cows  and  112,000  sheep  now  in  the  State  with  ample 
facilities  for  many  times  these  numbers.  Maine  cows  produce  the  best 
butter  in  the  country,  it  rivaling  the  famous  butter  of  Denmark. 

Maine’s  dairy  products  average  about  $18,000,000  annually. 

The  water  powers  of  Maine  are  estimated  to  have  1,000,000  horse 
power,  of  which  370,056  are  primary  water  powers  and  are  available 
the  year  around,  while  658,268  are  secondary  powers  and  are  available 
most  of  the  year.  With  regulation  and  development,  it  is  estimated 
that  these  figures  could  be  increased  to  547,350  primary  and  766,443 
secondary. 

Maine  has  2,262  miles  of  railway,  and  518  miles  of  electric  railway. 

Maine  has  approximately  25,000  miles  of  highway,  equalling  the 
circumference  of  the  earth. 

The  most  important  rock  products  of  Maine  are  granite,  lime  and 
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slate.  In  granite  Maine  ranks  second  in  the  United  States ,  in  lime 
sixth,  and  in  slate  third. 

The  most  important  mineral  products  are  feldspar  and  gems.  The 
gems  mined  are  tourmaline,  beryl  (aqua  marine),  quartz  (crystal, 
smoke,  rose  and  amethyst),  topaz  and  garnet. 

Maine  contains  practically  all  of  the  known  rock  types,  and  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  minerals  known  to  occur  in  the  United  States.  At 
least  two  minerals,  beryllonite  and  purpleapatite,  are  found  probably 
nowhere  outside  of  Maine. 

The  waters  of  Maine  abound  in  fish  of  the  game  variety.  State 
hatcheries  are  supported  in  Auburn,  Caribou,  Enfield,  Camden,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Moosehead,  Moxie,  North  Belgrade,  Oquossoc,  Raymond,  and 
Tunk  Pond.  Millions  of  square-tailed  trout  and  salmon  are  hatched 
in  these  institutions,  and  when  either  one,  two  or  three  years  old  are 
placed  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of  Maine. 

The  school  census  for  1920  showed  228,489  pupils.  The  number  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  is  6,554.  Maine  ranks  high  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  pupils  in  high  schools,  in  compulsory  education  laws,  in 
the  care  of  children  in  sparsely  settled  sections,  in  rural  teacher  train¬ 
ing,  in  percentage  of  State  funds  for  education,  and  in  laws  governing 
sanitary  conditions  of  schools. 

It  has  four  colleges  of  high  standing,  five  normal  schools,  and  a 
training  school. 

Maine  is  widely  known  as  the  Switzerland  of  America,  and  its 
wonderful  climate  is  one  of  its  greatest  resources.  Not  only  is  the 
State,  both  inland  and  on  the  coast,  delightful  in  summer,  but  its 
autumns  are  unequalled  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States. 
Its  winters  are  cold  and  bracing  but  with  very  few  days  when  the 
thermometer  reaches  zero  or  below.  There  is  an  abundance  of  snow 
away  from  the  coast,  and  the  State  is  becoming  exceptionally  popular 
for  winter  sports. 

Maine  is  a  mountainous  State,  although  this  fact  is  not  generally 
understood  throughout  other  sections  of  the  country. 

In  Lafayette  National  Park,  Mount  Desert  Island,  are  the  highest 
mountains  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  north  of  Rio  de  Janerio,  Brazil,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  most  spectacular  to  be  found  anywhere.  On  the 
eastern  shore  of  Moosehead  Lake  stands  famous  Mt.  Kineo,  while  the 
so-called  Rangeley  Lakes  and  Dead  River  Region  are  almost  entirely 
covered  with  lofty  and  beautiful  elevations  with  lakes  and  charming 
valleys  at  their  feet.  Within  this  territory,  and  the  great  expanse  of 
wilderness  reaching  north  to  the  Canadian  border,  are  some  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  State, ^including  Saddleback,  second  only  to 
Katahdin. 
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Oxford  County  is  famed  for  its  superb  mountains  and  hills,  all  of 
them  really  a  part  of  the  White  Mountain  range  which  at  this  point 
comes  over  the  border  into  Maine  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mt.  Katahdin,  the  highest  elevation  in  the  State,  pierces  the  sky 
at  an  elevation  of  5,273  feet.  Thoreau  in  his  “The  Maine  Woods”  says 
of  the  view  from  the  top  of  Katahdin — “The  forest  looked  like  a  firm 
grass  sward,”  and  the  effect  of  these  hundreds  of  lakes  in  its  midst  has 
been  well  compared,  by  one  who  has  since  visited  this  same  spot,  to 
that  of  “a  mirror  broken  into  a  thousand  fragments  and  wildly  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  grass,  reflecting  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.” 

One  point  about  Katahdin,  which  should  be  fully  understood,  is 
that  its  base  on  the  shores  of  Penobscot  River  is  only  about  800  feet 
above  sea  level.  Out  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  the  peaks  rise 
to  an  altitude  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet,  they  start  from  a  plateau  which 
is  itself  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet  in  height  so  that  so  far  as  appearances 
and  the  eye  are  concerned  Katahdin  is  virtually  as  high  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  mountains  of  the  Rockies. 

Maine’s  second  highest  peak  is  a  long  distance  southwest  of  Katah¬ 
din,  away  over  in  the  Rangeley  Lakes  region.  This  is  Saddleback 
Mountain  in  the  township  of  Madrid,  4,456  feet  in  height.  The  third 
highest  in  the  State  is  towering  “Old  Spec,”  located  in  Grafton  Notch, 
in  the  township  of  Grafton.  It  is  4,150  feet  high.  White  Cap  Moun¬ 
tain,  which  forms  the  other  side  of  this  beautiful  notch,  is  the  next 
highest  peak  in  the  State,  3,996  feet.  Next  comes  Snow  Mountain,  in 
Chain  of  Ponds  Township,  on  the  Arnold  Trail,  soon  to  be  built,  in  the 
northern  Dead  River  region,  3,986  feet,  and  then  Goose  Eye  Mountain, 
in  Riley,  close  to  the  New  Hampshire  line,  3,854  feet,  while  White  Cap 
Mountain,  in  Bowdoin  College  Grant,  is  3,707  feet. 

There  are  fifteen  mountains  in  Maine  that  are  over  3,000  feet  in 
height;  Panther  Mountain,  North  Peak,  West  Kennebago  Mountain, 
Boil  Mountain,  Mt.  Bigelow,  Baker  Mountain,  Mt.  Carlo,  Mt.  Pisgah, 
Mt.  Abraham,  Little  Spruce  Mountain,  Squaw  Mountain,  Mt.  Blue, 
East  Royce  Mountain,  Saddlerock  Mountain  and  Spencer  Mountain. 

Other  high  mountains  in  Maine  are  Moxie,  Speckled,  Caribou,  East 
Kennebago  Mountain,  White  Cap  Mountain,  Bald  Mountain,  Black 
Mountain,  Barkers  Mountain,  Mt.  Zircon,  Spruce  Mountain,  Chair- 
back  Mountain,  and  Mosquito  Mountain. 

Maine  has  also  several  notable  mountains  that  are  better  known 
than  even  the  majority  of  those  named  above,  but  which  are  not  in 
their  class  as  regards  altitude.  Among  these  is  Mt.  Kineo  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  elevations  in  the  country  but  which  is  only  1,950 
feet  in  height.  The  mountains  of  Lafayette  National  Park  rise  literally 
from  the  sea,  the  highest  peak  in  this  group  being  Cadillac  Mountain, 
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formerly  called  Green,  rising  almost  sheer  out  of  the  ocean,  1,532  feet. 
Pleasant  Mountain,  located  in  Bridgton  and  Denmark,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Maine,  and  from  its  top  may  be  obtained  what 
veteran  climbers  declare  to  be  one  of  the  most  superb  views  of  the 
White  Mountains  and  surrounding  country.  Approximately  55  lakes 
may  be  seen  from  its  summit,  which  has  an  altitude  of  2,007  feet.  The 
Theodore  Roosevelt  International  Highway  between  Bridgton  and 
Fryeburg  runs  directly  along  its  base.  Douglas  Hill,  one  of  the  Saddle¬ 
back  group,  1,407  feet  high,  is  perhaps  the  best  known  in  southwestern 
Maine.  It  rises  from  the  shore  of  Sebago  Lake  in  Baldwin. 

One  of  the  most  notable  mountain  highways  in  Eastern  United 
States  is  the  one  now  under  construction  to  the  top  of  Cadillac  Moun¬ 
tain  in  Lafayette  National  Park. 

The  following  list  of  mountains  in  Maine  was  prepared  by  the  State 
Forestry  Department,  and  the  elevations  are  as  accurate  as  they  can 
be  where  no  official  government  surveys  have  been  made.  This  is 
the  case  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  area  of  Maine. 


Elevation- 


feet 

Abraham,  Mount  .  a3,388 

Abram,  Mount  .  1,960 

Adams  Mountain  .  1,600 

Allen  Hill  .  1,300 

Allen  Mountain  .  1,560 

Allen  Mountain  .  1,220 

Allen  Mountain  .  1,100 

Babbitt  Ridge  .  1,468 

Baker  Mountain  .  f3,589 

Bald  Mountain  (e)  .  2,630 

Bald  Mountain  .  1,272 

Bald  Mountain  .  2,000 

Bald  Mountain  .  1,660 

Bald  Head  .  1,017 

Bald  Hill  .  1,060 

Bald  Ledge  .  1,180 

Barkers  Mountain  .  b2,550 

Barkers  High  Ledge  .  1,110 

Barton  Hill  .  1,260 

Beach  Ridge  .  1,052 

Bean  Mountain  .  1,880 

Bear  Mountain  .  1,207 

Bear  Mountain  .  1,065 

Beech  Hill  .  1,520 

Ben  Barrows  Hill  .  1,200 

Benson  Hill  .  1,100 

Besse,  Mount  .  1,880 


Elevation 


feet 

Big  Hill  .  1,090 

Bigelow,  Mount  (e)  .  a3,600 

Bill  Merrill  Mountain  .  1,580 

Birch  Hill  .  1,140 

Bird  Hill  .  1,440 

Black  Hill  .  1,320 

Black  Mountain  (Bald)  ....  2,587 

Black  Mountain  .  2,200 

Black  Nubble  .  1,620 

Black  Nubble  .  2,100 

Blue,  Mount  .  b3,200 

Boil  Mountain  .  g3,620 

Browns  Mountain  .  1,380 

Bryant  Mountain  .  1,750 

Bucks  Ledge  .  1,220 

Burnell  Hill  .  1,380 

Burnt  Meadow  Mountain  ....  1,560 

Burnt  Nubble .  1,780 

Campbell  Hill  .  1,100 

Caribou  Mountain  .  2,828 

Cates  Hill  .  1,600 

Cedar  Mountain  .  1,220 

Chairback  Mountain  .  f2,371 

Chamberlain  Mountain  .  2,040 

Christopher,  Mount  .  1,180 

Clark  Mountain  .  1,320 

Cobble  Hill  .  1,140 
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Elevation- 

feet 

Coburn  Ridge .  1,460 

Cold  Stream  Mountain  .  2,160 

Cow  Mountain  .  1,040 

Cow  Hill  .  2.020 

Croker  Hill  .  1,400 

Cummins  Mountain  .  1,500 

Curtis  Hill  .  1,475 

Cushman  Hill  .  1,160 

Cutler,  Mount  .  1,180 

Damon  Hill  .  1,160 

Davis  Mountain  .  1,800 

Days  Ledge  .  1,380 

Deer  Hill  .  1,220 

Devils  Den  .  1,183 

Dimmick  Mountain  .  1,876 

Divide,  The  .  1,480 

Douglas  Hill  .  1,407 

Dry  Mountain  .  1,268 

Durell  Hill  .  1,000 

East  Royce  Mountain  .  3,125 

Fessenden  Hill  .  1,020 

Fields  Hill  .  1,140 

Fitch  Hill  .  1,143 

Fletcher  Mountain  .  1,700 

Fort  Ridge  .  1,124 

Foster  Hill  .  1,160 

Front  Mountain  .  2,220 

Fuller  Hill  .  1,180 

Glines,  Mount  .  1,620 

Goose-eye  Mountain  .  3,800 

Gould  Mountain  .  1,280 

Great  Mountain  .  1,037 

Green  Mountain  .  1,532 

Hammonds  Ledge  .  1,020 

Hampshire  Hill  .  1,020 

Harding  Hill  .  1,100 

Hark  Hill  .  1,130 

Harndon  Hill  .  1,300 

Harris,  Mount  .  d  1 ,25 1 

Hayford  Hill  .  1,140 

Hawk  Mountain  .  1,065 

Hedgehog  Hill  .  1,160 

Hedgehog  Hill  .  1,620 

Heimingway  Mountain  .  1,880 

Holt  Hill  .  1,005 

Llosac  Mountain  .  1,300 


Elevation 


feet 

Howard  Mountain  .  1,460 

Humpback  Mountain  (Lead)  dl,480 
Hutchinson  Hill  .  1,120 

Irish  Hill  .  1,040 

Joe  McKeen  Hill  .  1,160 

Johns  Hill  .  1,340 

Johnson  Mountain  .  1,600 

Jordan  Mountain  .  1,180 

Katahdin,  Mount  .  c5,273 

Kennebago,  East  .  g2,750 

Kennebago,  West  (e)  .  g3,625 

Kineo,  Mount  (e)  .  bl ,958 

Knights  Hill  .  1,080 

Knights  Pond  Hill  .  1,300 

Libby  Hill  .  1,040 

Little  Mountain  .  1,000 

Little  Bear  Mountain  .  1,100 

Little  Deer  Hill  .  1,000 

Little  Indian  Hill  .  1,320 

Little  Zircon  Mountain  .  1,900 

Little  Singlepole  Mountain  .  .  1,360 

Little  Spruce  Mountain  .  f3,274 

Long  Mountain  .  1,820 

Lord  Hill  . 1,240 

Lovejoy  Mountain  .  1,760 

McDaniels  Hill  .  1,300 

McGaffey  Mountain  .  1,240 

Mann  Mountain  .  1,075 

Megunticook,  Mount  .  1,380 

Mica,  Mount  .  1,000 

Middle  Mountain  .  2,180 

Misery,  Mount  .  1,500 

feet 

Moll  Ockett  Mountain  .  1,940 

Moody  Mountain  .  1,360 

Moose  Hill  .  1,120 

Mosquito  Mountain  .  2,230 

Moulton  Ridge  .  1,060 

Moxie  Mountain  .  2,925 

Newport  Mountain  .  1,060 

No.  4  Hill  .  1,120 

Noyes  Mountain  .  1,440 

Oak  Hill  .  1,360 
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Elevation- 


Oak  Hill  . 

feet 

1,160 

Oak  Hill  . 

.  ..  1,140 

Old  Bluff  Mountain . 

.  ..  1,180 

Old  Spec  . 

.  .  .  4,700 

Ossipee  Hill  . 

.  .  .  1,050 

Overset  Mountain  . 

.  .  .  1,350 

Owls  Head  . 

.  .  .  1,400 

Panther  Mountain  . 

.  .  .  g3,586 

Parsonage  Hill  . 

.  ...  1,120 

Hatch  Mountain  . 

.  .  .  1,560 

Payne  Ledge  . 

...  1,140 

Peabody  Mountain  . 

...  1,550 

Peeked  Hills  . 

. .  .  1,107 

Peak  Mountain  . 

. . .  1,180 

Peak  Mountain  . 

.  .  .  1,104 

Peak  Mountain  . 

.  .  .  1,240 

Pease  Mountain  . 

...  1,140 

Pebley  Mountain  . 

.  .  .  1.500 

Peter  Grover  Hill  . 

.  .  .  1,210 

Pickett  Hill  . 

.  .  .  1,060 

Pickett  Hill  . 

.  .  .  1,340 

Pickett  Henry  Mountain  . 

.  .  .  2,180 

Pierce  Hill  . 

.  .  .  1,220 

Pine  Hill  . 

.  .  .  1,240 

Pine  Hill  . 

.  .  .  1,300 

Pine  Mountain  . 

.  . .  2,000 

Pinnacle,  The  . 

.  .  .  1,520 

Pisgah,  Mount  . 

...  g3,428 

Pleasant  Mountain  . 

.  .  .  2,007 

Pleasant  Mountain  . 

...  1,064 

Pleasant  Pond  Mountain 

(e)  2,480 

Pleasant  Ridge  . 

.  .  .  .  1,540 

Plummer  Mountain  . 

.  ...  1,100 

Popple  Hill  . 

. .  . .  1,080 

Province  Mountain  . 

.  ...  1,152 

Ragged  Mountain  . 

. .  .  1,301 

Ragged  Jack  Mountain 

. . . .  1,020 

Randall  Mountain  . 

.  ...  1,105 

Rattlesnake  . 

. ...  1,160 

Rattlesnake  . 

1,046 

Rice  Hill  . 

1,320 

Robbins  Hill  . 

.  1,340 

Round  Mountain  . 

.  .  .  .  1,820 

Ryerson  Hill  . 

1,420 

Ryerson  Hill  . 

.  . .  .  1,360 

Sabattus  Mountain  . 

.  .  .  .  1,280 

Saddleback  Hills  . 

.  .  .  .  1,407 

Elevation- 


feet 

Saddleback  Mountain  .  g4,456 

Saddlerock  Mountain  .  f3,054 

Sargent  Mountain  .  1,344 

Savage  Hill  .  1,060 

Sawyer  Mountain  .  1,210 

Shack  Hill  .  1.040 

Shackley  Hill  .  1,130 

Shaws  Ledge  .  1,220 

Singlepole  Mountain  .  1,420 

Skillings  Mountain  .  1,120 

Snow  Mountain  (e)  .  g3,986 

South  Mountain  .  2,080 


Sparrow  Hawk  Mountain.  .  .  . 

Speckled  Mountain  . 

Speckled  Mountain  . 


Spencer  Mountain  (e)  .  b3,035 

Spruce  Mountain  (Sigotch)  .  .  2,420 

Squaw  Mountain  (e)  .  2,371 

Stacy  Hill  .  1,060 

Starks  Mountain  .  1,020 

Stearns  Hill  .  1,100 

Stearns  Hill  .  1,340 

Stone  Hill  .  1,280 

Stone  Mountain  .  1,580 

Streaked  Mountain  .  1,770 

Styles  Mountain  .  1,280 

Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  .  1,080 

Sumner  Hill  .  1,180 

Tear  Cap  Mountain  .  1,000 

Thompson  Hill  .  1,000 

Thompson  Mountain 

North  Peak  .  1,460 

Pinnacle  .  1,680 

West  Peak  .  1,540 

Thorn  Mountain  .  1,300 

Thurston  Mountain .  1,480 

Tire’m,  Mount  .  1,047 

Tom,  Mount  .  1,040 

Tom,  Mount  .  1,700 

Trask  Mountain  .  1,710 

Tumbledown  Dick  Mountain 

South  Peak  .  1,520 

Pinnacle  .  1,680 

North  Peak .  1,300 

Tunk  Mountain  .  1,150 

Turner  Hill  .  1,180 

Tyler  Mountain  .  2,180 

Vienna  Mountain  .  1,180 
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Elevation- 


feet 

Waldo,  Mount  .  1,062 

Walkers  Mountain  .  1,560 

Wassataquoik  Mountain  .  b3,245 

Waterspout  .  1,880 

Webb  Rowe  Hill  .  1,372 

Western  Mountain  .  1,073 

Whales  Back  .  1,580 

White  Cap  Mountain  (e)  ...  f3,707 

White  Cap  Mountain  .  g2,635 

Whitehouse  Hill  .  1,040 


(a)  Gannett,  Dictionary  of  Altitudes 
(c)  Water  Supply  Paper  279 

(e)  Lookout  Stations,  Maine  Forestry 
District 


Elevation- 


feet 

Wiggin  Mountain  .  1,275 

Wilbur  Mountain  .  1,860 

Will,  Mount  .  1,740 

Williams  Mountain  .  2,047 

Wilson  Hill  .  1,560 

Winns  Hill  .  1,180 

Woodbury  Hill  .  1,080 

York  Hill  .  1,190 

Zircon,  Mount  .  2,240 


(b)  County  Altas 

(d)  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

(f)  Hubbard’s  Map 

(g)  Railroad  Guide  Map 


The  following  statistics  were  compiled  by  the  Water  Resources 
Division  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  and  printed  in  the  April, 
1927,  number  of  the  Maine  Library  Bulletin: 

St.  John  River  from  its  source  in  St.  John  Pond  to  the  point  where 
it  leaves  the  Maine  boundary  is  211  miles  in  length.  It  drains  an  area 
of  approximately  8,500  square  miles,  of  which  approximately  4,400 
square  miles  are  .  in  Maine. 

St.  Croix  River  from  its  extreme  source  to  tidewater  at  Calais  is 
105  miles  in  length.  It  drains  an  area  of  1470  square  miles,  of  which 
986  square  miles  are  in  Maine. 

Penobscot  River  from  its  extreme  headwaters  to  the  sea  is  260  miles 
in  length.  It  drains  an  area  of  8,940  square  miles. 

Kennebec  River  from  the  remotest  source  of  Moose  River  to  the 
sea  is  250  miles  in  length.  It  drains  an  area  of  6,190  square  miles. 

Androscoggin  River  from  the  remotest  sources  of  the  Magalloway 
to  tidewater  at  Brunswick  is  210  miles  in  length.  It  drains  an  area 
of  3,430  square  miles,  of  which  2,730  square  miles  are  in  Maine.  (56 
miles  of  length  in  New  Hampshire.) 

Saco  River  from  its  source  to  the  sea  is  about  120  miles  in  length 
(81  miles  are  in  Maine).  It  drains  an  area  of  1,680  square  miles,  of 
which  900  square  miles  are  in  Maine. 


No. 

No. 

River  Basin 

rivers 

lakes 

and 

and 

(Maine) 

streams 

ponds 

St.  John  River  Basin 

227 

344 

St.  Croix  River 

Basin 

43 

72 

Penobscot  River 

Basin 

322 

625 

Kennebec  River 

Basin 

258 

442 

No. 

No. 

River  Basin 

rivers 

lakes 

and 

and 

(Maine) 

streams 

ponds 

Androscoggin  River  Basin  185 

198 

Saco  River  Basin 

82 

86 

Numerous  smaller 

basins  276 

455 

1393 

2222 
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The  Area  of  Fresh  Water  Surface  in  Maine  is  1,410  Square  Miles, 
as  Follows: 


St.  John  River  Basin 
St.  Croix  River  Basin 
Penobscot  River  Basin 
Kennebec  River  Basin 


162  sq.  miles  Androscoggin  River  Basin  89  sq.  miles 

124  “  “  Saco  River  Basin  27 

410  “  “  Numerous  smaller  basins  281  “ 

317  “  “ 


Areas  of  the  Larger  Lakes  and  Ponds  in  Maine  by  Drainage  Basis: 


St.  John  River  Basin 

Chamberlain  Lake  17.48  sq.  miles 

Churchill  and  Eagle  Lakes  16.75  “  “ 

Eagle  Lake  9.70  “  “ 

Mud  and  Long  Lakes  14.25  “  “ 

Portage  Lake  5.90  “  “ 

Square  and  Cross  Lakes  19.00  “  “ 


Cold  Stream  Pond 
Pushaw  Lake 
Schoodic  Lake 
Sebec  Lake 
Seboeis  Lake 
Seboomook  Lake 
Twin  Lake  System 


7.38  sq.  miles 
7.25  “  “ 

10.92  “  “ 

10.93  “  “ 

6.40  “ 

8.52  “ 

24.90  “ 


it 

it 


Squawpan  Lake 

5.00  “ 

it 

Coastal  Basin 

No.  3 

St.  Croix  River 

Big  Lake 

Grand  Lake  near  Forest 

Basin 

16.28  sq.  miles 

Damariscotta  Lake  6.79  sq.  miles 

Kennebec  River  Basin 

City 

23.68  “ 

it 

Brassua  Lake 

14.10  sq.  miles 

Grand  Lake  near  Princeton  23.49  “ 

it 

China  Lake 

6.02  “  “ 

Junior  Lake 

5.68  “ 

it 

Cobbosseecontee  Lake 

8.50  “  “ 

Spednic  Lake 

22.84  “ 

it 

Messalonskee  Lake 

5.35  “  “ 

Sysladobsis  Lake 

9.86  “ 

it 

Moosehead  Lake 

117.00  “  “ 

Coastal  Basin 

No.  1 

Sebasticook  Lake 

6.50  “  “ 

Meddybemps  Lake 

12.40  sq.  miles 

Androscoggin  River  Basin 

Machias  River 

Basin 

Mooselucmaguntic  Lake 

25.95  sq.  miles 

Gardner  Lake 

8.4  sq.  miles 

Rangeley  Lake 

9.76  “  “ 

Penobscot  River  Basin 


Allagash  Lake 

7.05  s 

Baskahegan  Lake 

16.40 

Caucomgomoc  Lake 

7.00 

Chamberlain  Lake 

17.48 

Chesuncook  Lake 

38.00 

Grand  Lake  and  Second 

Lake 

6.63 

Mattawamkeag  Lake 

6.02 

Millinocket  Lake 

13.95 

Nicatous  Lake 

8.71 

Areas  of  the  Larger 

Lakes 

Moosehead  Lake 

v— * 

►— 1 

O 

o 

Sebago  Lake 

44.80 

Chesuncook  Lake 

38.00 

Mooselucmaguntic  Lake 

25.95 

13.08  “ 
10.50  “ 
6.82  “ 
15.80  “ 


Richardson  Lakes  (upper 
and  lower) 

Sawyer  Lake 
Thompson  Lake 
Umbagog  Lake 

Presumpscot  River  Basin 

Long  Lake  9.55  sq.  miles 

Sebago  Lake  44.80 

Saco  River  Basin 

Ossipee  Lake  6.07  sq.  miles 


Twin  Lake  System  24.90  sq.  miles 

Grand  Lake  near  Forest 
City  23.68  “  “ 

Grand  Lake  near  Princeton  23.49  “  “ 
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Spednic  Lake 

22.84sq. 

miles 

Nicatous  Lake 

8.71  sq. 

miles 

Square  and  Cross  Lakes 

19.00  “ 

tt 

Seboomook  Lake 

8.52  “ 

tt 

Chamberlain  Lake 

17.48  “ 

It 

Cobbosseecontee  Lake 

8.50  “ 

ft 

Churchill  and  Eagle  Lakes  16.75  “ 

it 

Gardner  Lake 

8.40  “ 

ft 

Baskahegan  Lake 

16.40  “ 

tt 

Cold  Stream  Pond 

7.38  “ 

tt 

Big  Lake 

16.28  “ 

tt 

Pushaw  Lake 

7.25  “ 

tt 

Umbagog  Lake 

15.80  “ 

tt 

Allagash  Lake 

7.05  “ 

tt 

Mud  and  Long  Lakes 

14.25  “ 

tt 

Caucomgomoc  Lake 

7.00  “ 

tt 

Brassua  Lake 

14.10  “ 

tt 

Thompson  Lake 

6.82  “ 

ft 

Millinocket  Lake 

13.95  “ 

tt 

Damariscotta  Lake 

6.79  “ 

tt 

Richardson  Lakes  (upper 

Grand  Lake  and  Second 

and  lower) 

13.08  “ 

tt 

Lake 

6.63  “ 

tt 

Meddybemps  Lake 

12.40  “ 

tt 

Sebasticook  Lake 

6.50  “ 

tt 

Sebec  Lake 

10.93  “ 

it 

Seboeis  Lake 

6.40  “ 

tt 

Schoodic  Lake 

10.92  “ 

it 

Ossipee  Lake 

6.07  “ 

tt 

Sawyer  Lake 

10.50  “ 

ft 

Mattawamkeag  Lake 

6.02  “ 

tt 

Squawpan  Lake 

5.00  “ 

tt 

China  Lake 

6.02  “ 

tt 

Sysladobsis  Lake 

9.86  “ 

it 

Portage  Lake 

5.90  “ 

tt- 

Rangeley  Lake 

9.76  “ 

tt 

Junior  Lake 

5.68  “ 

ft 

Eagle  Lake 

9.70  “ 

tt 

Messalonskee  Lake. 

5.35  “ 

tt 

Long  Lake 

9.55  “ 

it 

Here  is  Maine  surely  if  slowly  growing  in  population;  seeing  a  tide 
of  immigration  setting  in;  seeing  an  enormous  tourist  business  in¬ 
creasing  in  value  every  year;  having  large  development  of  electric 
power  from  water-falls ;  seeing  a  growing  interest  in  agriculture  in 
many  sections ;  and  still  we  regale  visitors  with  tales  of  ancient  glories — 
shipbuilding,  sawmills,  wagon-factories,  livery-stables,  fulling  mills, 
candle  factories,  whip-factories,  hoop-skirt  factories.  Let  us  forget 
the  past  which  changes  not,  and  look  forward  to  the  future.  We  have 
far  too  many  historians  and  far  too  few  prophets. 

The  Gulf  of  Maine — Why  the  Maine  Coast  is  Cool — The  Gulf  of 
Maine  appears  on  both  old-time  and  modern  maps ;  its  absence  from 
the  school  textbooks  is  responsible  for  the  obscurity  of  its  true 
geographical  name. 

That  angle  of  the  sea  enclosed  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Sable 
is  not  so  broad  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  nor  so  deep  as  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  but  it  contains  more  of  summer  life  and  interest  than  a 
score  of  either  combined. 

The  remarkable  coast  of  “Hundred-harbored  Maine”  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  gulf,  to  the1  south  of  which  is  the  historically 
interesting  old  North  Shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  and  beyond  the 
bays  and  headlands  of  the  Maine  coast  is  the  South  Shore  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces. 

This  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  and  includes  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
This  whole  water  is  not  heated  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  for  after  leaving 
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the  Massachusetts  coast  it  goes  out  to  sea  away  past  Newfoundland 
and  on  to  the  European  coasts.  Instead  ot  that  warm  current,  a  cold 
arctic  one  sweeps  close  round  the  point  of  Cape  Sable,  and  eddying 
in  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  it  makes  its  way  southward  inside  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  whole  region.  These  arctic 
currents,  often  laden  with  icebergs,  have  for  centuries  beaten  against 
the  coast,  till  the  whole  shore  is  ragged  out  like  a  fringe.  Ridges,  of 
bare  rock  jut  .out  into  the  sea,  ending  in  reefs  and  rocky  islands,  making 
the  Maine  coast  unlike  any  other  on  the  continent. 


CHAPTER  II 

VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY  AND  BEGINNINGS  OF 

SETTLEMENTS 

Though  some  scholars  seem  to  fincl  it  difficult  to  agree  on  the  period 
at  which  a  history  of  Maine  should  begin,  some  placing  it  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  first  millenium  of  the  Christian  era  and  others  at  the 
middle  of  the  second,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  more  appropriate  to  open 
such  a  history  with  a  brief  account  of  those  who  lived  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Maine,  even  before  any  white  man  set  foot  on  Maine’s 
shores,  the  Indians. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  in  a  general  history  of  Maine,  such  as 
these  volumes  are  intended  to  be,  to  go  into  great  details  regarding 
the  origin,  language,  traditions  and  customs  of  Maine’s  aboriginal  in¬ 
habitants.  These  may  be  found  by  the  general  reader  in  numerous 
books  devoted  exclusively  to  these  fascinating,  but  very  complicated 
topics.  Other  books,  not  so  numerous,  but  more  widely  known,  will 
yield  detailed  information  concerning  border  warfare  and  Indian 
treaties,  though  these  two  topics  are  also  covered,  in  a  general  way, 
in  this  chapter.  In  this  place  it  is  intended  to  give  only  a  very  brief 
story,  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  of  those  tribes,  which  once  upon 
a  time  lived  in  comparatively  large  numbers  in  Maine. 

The  Indians — As  early  as  1604  Champlain,  when  he  ascended  the 
Penobscot  River  to  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Bangor,  met  the  Lord  of 
Norumbega,  doubtlessly  a  chief  of  the  Abnaki,  Indians  of  Algonquin 
stock.  From  that  time  on  the  Abnaki  were  an  important  factor  in  the 
history  of  the  region  now  embraced  in  the  State  of  Maine.  From  the 
time  of  their  discovery  until  their  partial  withdrawal  to  Canada  they 
occupied  the  general  region  from  the  St.  John  River  to  the  Saco  River. 
But  the  earliest  English  accounts  indicate  that  about  1605-1620  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  coast  of  Maine  was  occupied  by  other  Indians, 
whose  chief  seat  was  near  Pemaquid  and  who  were  at  war  with  the 
Abnaki,  or  Tarrateen,  as  the  English  termed  them,  who  lived  more 
to  the  North.  But  these  other  tribes  were  finally  conquered  by  the 
Abnaki  and  probably  absorbed  by  them.  Who  these  Indians  were  is 
not  definitely  known. 

The  Abnaki,  whose  name  like  that  of  many  other  Indian  tribes  has 
many  different  variations  of  spelling,  formed  an  early  attachment  for 
the  French,  chiefly  as  the  result  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  French 
missionaries.  Being,  generally  speaking,  more  gentle  and  docile  than 
the  western  Indians,  though  at  times  they  were  cruel  and  revengeful 
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enough,  they  fell  comparatively  easily  under  this  influence.  Un  i 
the  fall  of  the  French  power  in  America,  they  carried  on  an  almos 
constant  war  with  the  English,  and  the  accounts  of  these  struggles 
during  the  settlement  of  Maine  are  familiar  episodes  in  American 
history  and  literature.  As  the  whites  encroached  upon  them  more  and 
more,  the  majority  of  the  Abnaki  withdrew  to  Canada.  Three  tribes, 
however,  the  Penobscot,  the  Passamaquoddy  and  the  Malecite  re¬ 
mained  in  their  ancient  home,  and,  in  1749,  the  Penobscot  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  tribe,  made  peace  with  the  English  and  accepted  fixed  bounds. 

The  friendship  of  the  Penobscots  was  recognized  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  beginning  with  the  treaty  of  1786,  which 
confirmed  certain  lands  to  them,  with  liberal  gifts.  These  lands  and 
more  not  included  in  that  treaty  were  afterwards  bought  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  the  treaties  of  1796  and  1818,  and  by  Maine  in  1820,  on 
terms  which  assured  each  Indian  annual  “dividends”  of  corn,  pork, 
molasses,  broadcloth,  powder,  shot,  blankets,  tobacco,  and  necessary 
supplies.  In  modern  times  this  actual  issue  of  goods  has  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  cash  payments  made  to  each  individual.  The  last  four 
townships  belonging  to  the  tribe  were  sold  in  1833  and  the  interest 
is  paid  over  annually  for  the  use  of  the  tribe.  The  Penobscots  still 
own  all  the  islands  above  the  city  of  Old  Town,  146  in  number,  aggre¬ 
gating  almost  4,500  acres  and  derive  a  considerable  income  from  rental 
paid  them  for  the  use  of  the  shores  of  these  islands  by  the  lumber 
companies.  Today  the  Penobscot  Indian  Trust  Fund  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  Treasurer  amounts  to  some  $88,000  and  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1926  the  State  paid  over  to  them  some  $27,000.  While  most  of 
the  tribe  live  upon  Old  Town  Island,  there  are  groups  all  the  way 
up  to  Lincoln.  Their  principal  ancient  village  seems  to  have  been 
identical  with  Pentagouet  of  the  early  French  and  English  writers, 


situated  on  or  near  the  site  of  Castine. 

The  Passamaquoddy  formerly  occupied  all  the  region  about  Passa¬ 
maquoddy  Bay,  and  on  the  St.  Croix  River  and  Schoodic  Lake  on  the 
boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  Their  principal  ancient 
village  was  Gunasquamekook  on  the  site  of  St.  Andrews,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  They  now  live  chiefly  at  Point  Pleasant,  nine  miles  from  East- 
port,  and  at  Peter  Dana’s  Point,  at  Princeton.  For  their  benefit,  too, 
there  is  a  Trust  Fund,  amounting  to  some  $133,000,  and  in  1926  the 


State  paid  to  them  some  $25,000. 

The  two  tribes  have  friendly  intercourse  and  amicable  relations  and 
live  under  very  similar  conditions.  Though  not  citizens  they  are  all 
law-abiding  and  peaceable,  and  those  who  know  them  intimately  hold 
them  in  high  esteem.  According  to  the  1920  census  there  were  only 
839  Indians  in  Maine,  as  compared  with  892  in  1910  and  798  in'  1900. 


MASSIVE  SHELL  HEAPS  AT  DAMARISCOTTA 
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In  that  year  the  number  of  males  and  females  was  almost  equal,  while 
those  classified  as  urban  numbered  343  and  those  classified  as  rural 
496.  Washington  County  had  the  largest  number  with  391,  being 
closely  followed  by  Penobscot  with  318.  Aroostook  County  had  72, 
while  smaller  groups  were  to  be  found  in  nine  other  Maine  Counties. 
Only  ten  lived  in  the  larger  cities,  one  in  Bangor  and  nine  in  Portland. 

Both  tribes  practically  have  their  own  separate  government.  A 
governor  and  a  lieutenant-governor  is  elected  every  two  years  by 
the  Penobscots  and  every  four  years  by  the  Passamaquoddies.  They 
also  are  allowed  to  send  one  representative  from  each  tribe  to  the 
Legislature,  who,  however,  is  permitted  to  speak  only  on  matters  con¬ 
nected  directly  with  Indian  affairs.  They  also  elect  their  own  police¬ 
man  and  have  their  own  churches,  convents  and  schools,  the  charges 
for  these  being  largely  paid  by  the  State  from  the  above  mentioned 
funds. 

Europeans — This  brief  account  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of 
Maine’s  Indians  has  brought  us  down  to  modern  times,  and  it  now  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  almost  a  century.  It  is  reasonably 
certain  that  in  1000  A.D.,  Leif,  the  son  of  Eric,  the  discoverer  of  Green¬ 
land,  was  sent  by  King  Olaf  of  Norway  to  introduce  Christianity  into 
his  father’s  newly  found  land.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  driven  out 
of  his  course  to  an  unknown  country  which  from  the  abundance  of 
grapes  growing  there  he  called  Vinland,  or  Wineland.  In  the  years 
immediately  succeeding,  two  attempts  were  made  to  plant  a  colony, 
but  both  were  quickly  abandoned. 

Great  has  been  the  controversy  over  the  true  location  of  Vinland. 
It  has  been  placed  in  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island.  Many  theories  have  been  advanced,  none  have  been 
fully  proved.  The  question,  however,  is  not  of  great  importance.  The 
Norsemen  quickly  vanished  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  occupancy, 
and  nearly  five  hundred  years  went  by  before  the  continent  of  North 
America  was  again  visited  by  white'  men.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  a  few 
Norsemen  once  lived  for  a  brief  time  upon  the  shores  of  Maine,  the 
real  history  of  the  State  begins  with  its  discovery  by  the  race  that  was 
to  people  and  develop  it. 

Like  the  great  achievement  of  Columbus,  the  discovery  or  redis¬ 
covery  was  the  work  of  a  Genoese  serving  under  a  foreign  flag  with 
a  foreign  crew. 

While  Columbus  was  vainly  striving  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  carrying  out  his  plans,  he  sent  his  brother 
Bartholomew  on  a  similar  errand  to  Henry  VII  of  England.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  failed  but,  when  the  great  discovery  had  at  last  been  made,  emula- 
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tion  in  England  was  aroused.  The  port  of  Bristol  was  the  home  of  daring 
fishermen  and  sailors,  and  for  many  years  they  had  carried  on  a  trade 
with  Iceland,  bringing  from  there  large  quantities  of  “stockfish,”  that 

is,  cod. 

About  1490  there  was  living  in  the  town  an  Italian  seaman,  John 
Cabot.  By  birth  he  was  a  Genoese,  but  he  had  been  for  some  time  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  Venice.  Stirred,  it  is  said,  by  the  achievement 
of  Columbus,  he  appealed  to  King  Henry  for  leave  to  make  discoveries 
and  for  possession  of  any  lands  found.  His  petition  was  granted,  the 
King  reserving  a  fifth  of  the  receipts  from  each  voyage  and  the 
sovereignty  of  all  lands  discovered.  In  May,  1497,  Cabot  set  out  in 
a  small  vessel  with  a  crew  of  only  eighteen  men,  most  of  whom  were 
residents  of  Bristol.  After  a  voyage  of  about  seven  hundred  leagues 
he  reached  land,  probably  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  In  1498  he  made 
a  second  voyage,  and  is  thought  to  have  sailed  a  considerable  distance 
southward.  If  he  did,  John  Cabot  s  companions  were  the  first 
Englishmen  to  behold  the  coast  of  Maine.  But  after  this  voyage, 
Englishmen  ceased  for  many  years  to  make  voyages  of  discovery  to 
the  New  World.  Perhaps  the  government  disapproved  of  them. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  England  was  allied  with 
Spain,  and  the  Spaniards  were  very  suspicious  of  expeditions  across 
the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  King  Ferdinand’s  ambassador  had  formally 
protested  against  what  he  considered  Cabot’s  violation  of  Spanish 
rights.  By  the  middle  of  the  century,  however,  English  fishermen 
were  frequenting  Newfoundland  wraters,  and  in  1565  John  Hawkins 
sailed  along  the  American  coast.  In  1567  he  led  an  expedition  to  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  ended  in  disaster  at  \  era 
Cruz,  and  three  of  his  men  “made  their  long  weary  way  northward 
to  the  Great  Lakes ;  and  then  turning  eastward,  as  one  may  infer  from 
the  narrative  printed  by  Hakluyt,  they  crossed  a  part  of  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Maine,  and,  finding  a  French  vessel  on  the  coast,  they  were 
taken  on  board  and  so  made  their  way  back  to  England.”  These 
sailors,  David  Ingram,  Richard  Brown  and  Richard  Twide,  were  the 
first  white  men  to  visit  the  interior  of  Maine,  perhaps  the  first  to 
stand  upon  its  soil. 

In  1578,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Raleigh  s 
half-brother,  such  lands  as  he  might  discover  in  the  new  world.  Sir 
Humphrey  prepared  two  expeditions;  the  first  put  back  without  cross¬ 
ing  the  ocean;  on  the  second,  he  took  formal  possession  of  Newfound¬ 
land  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  but  his  attempts  at  settlement  failed, 
and  on  the  return  the  little  vessel  which  he  had  taken  for  a  flag-ship 
was  lost  writh  all  on  board.  For  some  years  after  this  disaster  the 
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English  attempts  at  colonization  were  made  under  Raleigh’s  leader¬ 
ship,  and  Raleigh’s  chief  interest  was  in  territory  much  farther  to  the 
south.  But  in  1602  a  vessel  named  the  “Concord,”  commanded  by 
Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  with  whom  was  associated  Bartholomew 
Gilbert,  son  of  Sir  Humphrey,  sailed  for  the  more  northern  part  of 
America.  They  reached  the  southern  coast  of  Maine,  perhaps  first 
sighting  land  at  Cape  Porpoise,  and  Gosnold  explored  the  New  England 
coast  as  far  as  Marthas  Vineyard.  His  intention  had  been  to  plant  a 
colony,  but  no  one  was  willing  to  be  left  behind,  and  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  returned  to  England.  The  next  year  Captain  Martin  Pring  made 
a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  in  1605  Captain  George  Waymouth 
visited  Monhegan,  entered  St.  George’s  River,  explored  the  coast,  and 
kidnapped  five  Indians  from  whom,  after  they  had  been  taught  English, 
it  was  hoped  that  valuable  information  could  be  obtained  concerning 
the  country.  Their  reports  proved  to  be  of  a  most  encouraging  nature, 
and  the  stories  they  told  or  were  thought  to  have  told  (for  what  they 
said  may  have  been  imperfectly  understood),  were,  according  to  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  the  future  Lord  Proprietor  of  Maine,  “the  means 
under  God  of  putting  on  foot  and  giving  life  to  all  our  plantations.” 

In  1606  charters  were  granted  to  two  companies,  one  called  the 
London  Company,  and  the  other  the  Plymouth  Company.  The  names 
were  those  of  the  places  of  residence  of  most  of  the  corporators.  To 
the  London  Company  was  assigned  the  land  between  the  34th  and 
41st  degrees  of  north  latitude  and  fifty  miles  south;  to  the  Plymouth 
Company,  that  between  the  38th  and  45th  degrees  and  fifty  miles  north. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  grants  overlapped,  but  in  order  to  hasten 
settlement  and  to  prevent  boundary  disputes,  it  was  provided  that 
neither  company  should  plant  within  a  hundred  miles  of  a  colony  of 
the  other. 

The  Plymouth  Colony — In  1606  the  Plymouth  Company  sent  an  ex¬ 
ploring  expedition  to  Maine.  One  vessel  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  A 
second,  sailing  a  little  later,  with  Pring  as  the  real,  though  not  the  nom¬ 
inal  commander,  arrived  safely  at  her  destination.  A  strip  of  coast,  prob¬ 
ably  that  between  the  St.  George’s  and  the  Kennebec  rivers,  was  care¬ 
fully  examined,  and  Pring’s  detailed  report  greatly  encouraged  his 
employers,  who  now  determined  to  send  out  a  colony.  One  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  members  of  the  Plymouth  Company  was 
Sir  John  Popham,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench.  Sir  John  con¬ 
tributed  liberally  to  defraying  the  expense  of  the  venture,  and  obtained 
further  assistance  from  friends.  On  May  31,  1607,  the  expedition  set 
sail.  It  consisted  of  two  vessels,  the  “Mary  and  John,”  commanded 
by  Raleigh  Gilbert,  a  son  of  Sir  Humphrey;  and  the  “Gift  of  God,”  a 
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light  draft  boat  commanded  by  George  Popham,  a  nephew  of  the 
Chief  Justice.  Of  the  size  of  these  vessels  we  have  no  information. 
They  carried  beside  their  crews,  about  120  colonists,  and  provisions, 
guns,  ammunition,  and  so  forth.  Early  in  August  the  vessels  reached 
the  Maine  coast.  On  Sunday,  the  9th,  most  of  the  company  landed 
on  the  shore  of  the  present  St.  George’s  harbor  and  held  what  was,  as 
far  as  is  known,  the  first  Episcopal  service  on  New  England  soil.  A 
member  of  the  expedition  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage  says, 
“We  heard  a  sermon  delivered  unto  us  by  our  preacher,  giving  God 
thanks  for  our  happy  meeting  and  safe  arrival  into  the  country,  and 
so  returned  aboard  again.”  The  preacher  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Sey¬ 
mour.  He  was  doubtless  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was 
praised  by  Gorges  for  “his  pains  in  his  place  and  his  honest  en¬ 
deavors,”  but  of  his  life  before  and  after  his  brief  visit  to  Maine  we  are, 
and  probably  always  will  be,  ignorant. 

On  Wednesday  sail  was  made  for  the  “Sagadahox,”  now  the  Ken¬ 
nebec,  and,  after  some  examining  of  the  river,  the  peninsula  of  Sabino, 
lying  at  its  entrance,  was  chosen  as  the  site  for  the  settlement.  A 
council  to  govern  the  colony,  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  King  s 
Council  of  Virginia,  was  sworn  in,  and  George  Popham  was  elected 
its  President.  A  fort  and  a  storehouse  were  begun,  further  explorations 
were  made,  and  interviews  were  held  with  the  Indians.  Early  in 
October  the  “Mary  and  John”  returned  to  England.  The  fort  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  houses  were  built  within  its  walls.  But  some  of  the  men 
were  unfit  for  the  work  they  were  expected  to  perform,  factions  arose, 
the  winter  was  early  and  severe,  and  in  December  the  “Gift  returned 
to  England,  carrying  all  but  forty-five  of  the  discouraged  colonists. 
In  February,  President  Popham  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Raleigh 
Gilbert.  A  fire  destroyed  the  storehouse,  most  of  the  stores,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  houses  also.  In  the  spring,  affairs  improved.  Two  vessels 
came  from  England  with  supplies,  and  a  promise  of  the  arrival  of  a 
third  and  larger  ship  in  the  summer.  The  colonists  themselves  had 
built  a  pinnace  which  they  called  the  “Virginia,”  the  name  given  to  the 
whole  of  the  English  territory  in  America.  The  third  vessel  did  not 
arrive  until  about  September  1st.  It  brought  supplies,  but  it  also 
brought  the  news  of  the  deaths  of  the  chief  patron  of  the  colony,  Sir 
John  Popham,  and  of  the  elder  brother  of  President  Gilbert.  It  was  im¬ 
perative  that  the  President,  who  was  his  brother’s  heir,  should  proceed 
to  England  immediately.  No  one  at  Fort  St.  George  was  qualified  to  take 
his  place,  and  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  The  fort 
was  dismantled,  the  stores  and  cannon  placed  on  board  the  vessels, 
and  all  returned  to  Plymouth. 
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The  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  upon  the  coast  of  Maine  was  not  made 
hastily  or  carelessly,  and  it  had  zealous  and  influential  friends  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  failed,  partly  because  of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  of 
a  succession  of  unfortunate  accidents  like  the  burning  of  the  store¬ 
house  and  the  deaths  of  the  two  Pophams  and  the  elder  Gilbert,  but 
also  because  of  the  lack  of  men,  or,  ,at  least,  of  a  “man”  at  Fort  St. 
George.  The  deep  religious  principles  and  the  sturdy  character  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Pilgrims  saved  Plymouth  despite  the  suffering 
of  the  first  winter.  The  vigor  of  Smith,  Dale,  and  a  few  others,  held 
Virginia  together,  though  most  of  the  colonists  were  ill-fitted  for  the 
work  of  pioneers.  But  in  Maine  not  only  were  the  mass  of  the  settlers 
vagrant  and  dissolute,  but  there  was  no  one  with  sufficient  character 
and  force  to  compel  respect  and  obedience. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  English  left  Maine  open  to  the  French,  who 
were  already  endeavoring  to  enter  into  the  land  and  possess  it.  In 
1524,  an  Italian  of  French  extraction,  then  calling  himself  Verrazano, 
had  sailed  along  the  Atlantic  coast  with  a  commission  from  Francis  I, 
and  this  gave  France  a  claim  like  that  which  England  founded  on  the 
voyages  of  Cabot.  In  1534  Jacques  Cartier  had  ascended  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  plant  a  colony  at 
Quebec  in  1541,  and  on  the  Sable  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  1598. 
In  1603  Henry  IV  of  France  granted  to  the  Sieur  de  Monts  all  the  land 
from  the  46th  to  the  40th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  that  is,  from  “about 
St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  to  Philadelphia.”  In  1604  De  Monts  sailed 
for  his  domain,  taking  with  him,  as  geographer,  Samuel  de  Champlain, 
and  a  gentleman  volunteer,  the  Sieur  de  Potrincourt.  They  examined 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  present  Annapolis  Basin,  which  they  named 
Port  Royal,  and  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  A  settlement  was  made  on  an 
island  in  the  river  St.  Croix,  and  Champlain  set  out  on  a  tour  of  ex¬ 
ploration.  He  passed  a  large  island  with  whose  beauty  he  was  much 
impressed,  and  which  because  of  its  mountains  with  their  tops  bare 
of  trees  he  named  Isle  des  Monts  Deserts.  He  sailed  up  the  Penobscot, 
which  he  calls  “Pentegouet”  and  “Norumbegue,”  to  where  the  Kades- 
quit  (Kenduskeag)  emptied  into  it,  that  is,  to  the  present  Bangor;  he 
landed  there,  probably  at  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Oak  Street,  and  had 
an  interview  with  Bashebe,  the  great  chief  of  that  region.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  Quinibeque  (Kennebec)  and  sailed  some  distance  up 
the  river,  but  bad  weather  checked  his  progress  and  he  returned  to 
St.  Croix.  The  winter  was  a  hard  one  and  nearly  half  the  colonists 
died  of  scurvy.  In  the  summer  supplies  arrived  and  De  Monts  and 
Champlain  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Cape  Cod.  On  their  return  to  St. 
Croix,  it  was  determined  to  go  back  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  De  Monts 
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went  to  France  in  the  interest  of  the  colony,  but  his  men  were  com¬ 
pletely  discouraged  and  soon  followed  him  home.  Like  the  Popham 
colonists,  they  were  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  pioneers  are  made. 

In  1610  De  Potrincourt,  who  had  obtained  a  grant  of  Port  Royal 
from  De  Monts,  planted  a  small  colony  there.  In  the  following  y'ear 
a  vessel  carrying  supplies  and  two  Jesuits,  Fathers  Pierre  Biard  and 
Enemond  Masse,  arrived.  An  exploration  down  the  coast  was  under¬ 
taken  by  Potrincourt’s  son  Biencourt,  accompanied  by  Father  Biard, 
and  during  the  expedition  Mass  was  said  by  Father  Biard,  on  an  island 
in  the  Kennebec,  near  the  present  city  of  Bath.  The  winter  was  marked 
by  considerable  friction  between  Biencourt  and  the  Jesuits.  A  pious 
lady  of  rank,  the  Marchioness  de  Guecherville,  who  had  assisted  in 
sending  the  Fathers  to  Port  Royal,  now,  with  the  aid  of  friends,  fitted 
out  a  vessel  “to  take  the  Jesuits  away  from  Port  Royal,  and  to  found 
a  new  French  settlement  in  a  more  suitable  place.  She  had  alieady 
obtained  from  De  Monts  a  transfer  of  his  rights  and  also  a  grant  of 
the  territory  from  the  King.  The  head  of  the  expedition  was  a  certain 
Captain  Saussaye;  the  captain  of  the  ship  was  named  Flory.  The 
vessel  also  carried  another  Jesuit  priest  and  a  lay  brother,  Gilbert  du 
Thet.  On  reaching  Port  Royal,  Fathers  Biard  and  Masse  were  taken 
on  board  and  the  ship  set  sail  for  Kadesquit,  where  it  was  intended  to 
establish  the  new  colony.  But  Captain  Flory  missed  the  Penobscot 
in  a  fog  and  storm  and  when  the  weather  cleared  the  vessel  was  off 
Mount  Desert.  The  pilot  took  it  into  a  beautiful  port  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  Saint  Sauveur  (the  present  Bar  Harbor).  The  pilot 
and  the  sailors  now  claimed  that  their  contract  of  carriage  had  been 
performed  and  refused  to  go  to  the  Penobscot.  The  Indians  promised 
to  show  the  Fathers  as  good  a  site  for  a  colony  as  Kadesquit,  and  it 
was  finally  decided  to  locate  their  settlement  at  F ernald  s  Point,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  beautiful  and  well 
sheltered  harbor.  Father  Biard  says  that  “the  chiefs  of  the  enterprise’’ 
were  anxious  to  begin  work  on  the  houses  and  fortifications  at  once, 
but  Saussaye  persisted  in  “amusing  himself  with  agriculture.”  He  was 
soon  to  learn  his  error. 

Captain  Argali — The  Virginians  were  accustomed  to  send  vessels 
to  New  England  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fish,  and  Captain  Samuel  Argali 
had  come  north  for  that  purpose.  On  leaving  England  he  had  been 
given  a  commission  to  expel  any  foreign  intruders  that  he  might  find 
within  the  borders  of  King  James’  grants.  Learning  from  some 
Indians  of  the  presence  of  the  French,  he  induced  one  of  the  savages, 
who  believed  that  his  intentions  were  friendly,  to  guide  him  to  the 
new  settlement.  Argali  sailed  into  the  harbor  with  colors  flying,  drums 
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beating,  and  his  ship  ready  for  action.  Many  of  the  French  were  on 
shore,  and  the  greater  part  thought  it  prudent  to  remain  there.  A 
few  went  on  board  their  vessel,  which,  however,  was  in  no  condition 
either  to  fight  or  fly.  Father  Biard  says:  “The  first  volley  from 
the  English  was  terrible,  the  whole  ship  being  enveloped  in  fire  and 
smoke.  On  our  side  they  responded  coldly,  and  the  artillery  was  al¬ 
together  silent.  Captain  Flory  cried,  ‘Fire  the  cannon,  fire!’  but  the 
cannoneer  was  not  there.  Now  Gilbert  du  Thet,  who  all  his  life  had 
never  felt  fear  nor  shown  himself  a  coward,  hearing  this  command  and 
seeing  no  one  obey  it,  took  a  match  and  made  us  speak  as  loudly  as 
the  enemy.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  take  aim;  if  he  had,  perhaps 
there  might  have  been  something  worse  than  mere  noise.” 

The  English,  fearing  that  their  vessel  might  ground,  drew  off,  but 
discovering  that  there  was  no  danger  of  this,  came  on  again,  pouring 
in  volleys  of  musketry.  Gilbert  du  Thet  was  shot  through  the  body 
and  mortally  wounded.  Captain  Flory  and  three  others  were  also 
wounded,  and  the  French  surrendered.  Two  very  promising  young 
men  who  attempted  to  reach  the  shore  by  swimming  were  drowned, 
having  either  been  shot  in  the  water  or  wounded  before  they  jumped 
from  their  boat. 

The  day  after  the  capture  of  the  ship,  Saussaye  came  out  of  the 
woods  and  surrendered.  Ultimately  all  the  French  were  allowed  to 
return  home  and  even  their  ship  was  given  up,  but  Madame  de  Guecher- 
ville’s  claim  for  damages  was  sharply  denied  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  a  trespasser. 

This  skirmish,  in  which  only  three  were  killed  on  one  side  and  none 
upon  the  other,  may  seem  unworthy  of  description,  but  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  contest  for  North  America  between  the  French  and 
English,  which  lasted  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  only  closed 
with  the  cession  of  Canada  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  Nor  was 
the  little  battle  in  Somes’  Sound  important  merely  as  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle ;  it  was  also  a  factor  in  the  result.  Had  the  French  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  at  Mt.  Desert,  it  may  be  that  neither  Pilgrim 
nor  Puritan  would  have  cared  to  settle  so  near  them  as  Massachusetts, 
that  all  or  nearly  all  of  New  England  would  have  been  a  part  of  New 
France,  and  that  the  great  contest  would  have  ended  differently. 

Argali’s  exploit  left  Maine  again  open  to  the  English,  but  so  great 
was  the  discouragement  over  the  failure  at  Fort  St.  George  that  for 
many  years  little  attempt  was  made  at  colonization  and  that  little 
was  totally  unsuccessful.  There  was,  however,  much  resort  to  the 
island  of  Monhegan,  for  fishing,  and  in  1614  Captain  John  Smith  visited 
the  coast  and  engaged  in  fishing,  fur  trading  and  exploring.  The 
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Plymouth  Company  was  inactive,  and  in  1620  a  new  charter  granting 
more  extensive  powers,  and  the  territory  from  the  40th  to  the  48th 
degree  of  north  latitude  instead  of  that  from  the  38th  to  the  45th,  was 
given  to  the  “Council  established  at  Plymouth  in  the  country  of  Devon, 
for  the  planting,  ruling,  ordering  and  governing  of  New  England  in 
America.”  This  was  substantially  a  reincorporation  of  the  old  Plymouth 
Company.  There  were  “forty-eight  patentees,  thirteen  of  whom  were 
peers  of  the  realm,  and  all  men  of  distinction.”  Among  their  privileges 
was  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in  the  seas  adjoining  their  grant, 
but  so  strong  was  the  opposition  to  this  monopoly  that  it  was 

surrendered. 

On  August  10,  1622,  the  Council  gave  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
and  Captain  George  Mason,  jointly,  the  land  between  the  Merrimac  and 
Sagadahoc'  rivers  which,  the  grant  states,  they  with  the  consent  of  the 
President  and  Council,  intend  to  name  the  Province  of  Maine.”  Mr. 
Burrage  says  that  “this  is  the  first  use  of  the  designation,  Province  of 
Maine,  in  any  printed  document.” 

In  1623  six  thousand  acres  of  the  territory  were  granted  to  Chris¬ 
topher  Levett,  of  York,  who  settled  ten  men  near  what  is  now  Portland 
harbor,  but  the  colony  soon  disappeared.  Later,  several  settlements 
were  made  on  the  coast  of  Maine  through  the  enterprise  of  private 
persons.  On  July  15,  1625,  the  first  deed  of  Maine  soil  was  executed, 
two  Indian  chiefs  giving  to  John  Brown,  of  New  Harbor,  a  piece  of 
land  including  “most  of  the  town  of  Bristol,  all  of  the  towns  of  Noble- 
borough  and  Jefferson,  also  part  of  the  town  of  Newcastle.”  The  price 
was  “fifty  skins.”  It  is  said  that  by  1630  there  were  eighty-four 
families  “on  the  St.  George's  river  and  at  Sheepscot.” 

In  the  same  year  two  grants  were  made,  known  as  the  Ligonia,  or 
the  Plough  Patent,  and  the  Muscongus,  Waldo  Patent.  The  former 
obtained  its  names  because  the  land  granted  was  to  be  called  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Ligonia  (Gorges’  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Lygon),  and  be¬ 
cause  the  first  of  the  grantees  to  arrive  came  to  America  in  a  ship 
called  the  “Plough.”  They  appear  to  have  been  a  “peculiar  people,”  who 
styled  themselves  “husbandmen.”  The  second  patent  was  called  “Mus¬ 
congus,”  from  an  Indian  name  mentioned  in  the  patent,  and  “Waldo” 
because  in  the  eighteenth  century  Samuel  Waldo  became  owner  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  land  granted  by  the  patent,  and  did  much 
for  its  settlement. 

In  1630  an  important  grant  was  made  to  the  Governor  of  Plymouth, 
William  Bradford,  who  acted  as  representative  of  the  Colony.  The 
Pilgrims,  in  order  to  obtain  the  money  to  come  to  America,  had  been 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  partnership  with  certain  London  merchants,  and 
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these  men  soon  began  to  press  for  a  return  on  their  investment.  In 
1626  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  merchants  were  to  trans¬ 
fer  their  interest  to  the  colonists  for  £1800,  to  be  paid  in  nine  equal 
installments  of  £200  a  year,  beginning  with  the  year  1628.  The  means 
for  doing  this  the  Pilgrims  found  in  the  fur  trade.  In  1625  Mr.  Edward 
Winslow  had  bought  of  the  Indians  of  the  Kennebec  district,  “seven 
hundred  pounds  of  good  beaver  and  some  other  furs”  for  “a  shallop’s 
load  of  corn.”  The  profits  of  the  trade  depended  largely  on  maintaining 
a  monopoly,  and  in  1630  the  Pilgrims  procured  from  the  Council  for 
New  England  a  grant  of  the  Kennebec  River  “from  Gardiner  to  falls 
in  the  river  about  half  way  between  Augusta  and  Waterville,”  and  a 
strip  of  land  fifteen  miles  wide  on  each  bank.  The  Pilgrims  built  a 
storehouse  at  Cushenoc  (Augusta),  the  Indians  found  them  the  only 
buyers,  and  such  quantities  of  beaver  were  obtained  at  moderate  prices 
that  by  1633  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  had  discharged  the  debt  to  the 
English  merchants  three  years  before  the  final  payment  was  due. 

The  Plymouth  Colony,  to  whom  Bradford  had  transferred  his  rights, 
retained  their  Kennebec  lands  until  1661,  when  they  sold  them  to 
Antipas  Boies,  Edward  Tyng,  Thomas  Brattle  and  John  Winslow.  For 
about  a  century  no  effort  was  made  to  colonize  the  district.  Their 
heirs  and  other  persons  admitted  as  associates  formed  a  corporation 
called  “The  Proprietors  of  the  Kennebec  Purchase  from  the  late  Colony 
of  New  Plymouth,”  which  remained  in  existence  until  1816,  playing 
a  prominent  though  not  always  a  beneficial  part  in  the  settling  of  Maine. 

The  Council  for  New  England  was  becoming  moribund.  Its  meet¬ 
ings  were  scantily  attended,  and  on  February  13,  1635,  the  country 
between  the  Hudson  and  the  Kennebec  was  divided  into  eight  parts 
and  presented  to  eight  members  of  the  Council,  and  to  each  part,  except 
the  two  easternmost,  was  added  ten  thousand  acres  east  of  the  Ken¬ 
nebec.  Gorges’  share  was  the  land  already  owned  by  him  between 
the  Piscataqua  and  the  Kennebec,  now  named  New  Somersetshire.  In 
1636  an  attempt  was  made  to  create  a  government  in  the  province,  and 
Gorges’  nephew,  William,  was  sent  over  as  Governor.  He  established 
a  court  of  seven  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  offenses,  which  was  duly 
opened  on  March  21,  1636.  This  was  “the  first  authorized  organi¬ 
zation  attempted  in  the  province.”  The  Governor,  however,  returned 
to  England  the  next  year,  and  apparently  the  court  ceased  to  meet. 
In  1639  the  King  issued  a,  charter  confirming  the  grant  of  New  Somer¬ 
setshire,  but  “directing  that  Gorges’  ‘portion  of  the  mainland’  should 
forever  hereafter  be  called  and  named  the  Province  or  County  of  Maine, 
and  not  by  any  other  name  or  names  whatsoever.”  Gorges  was  given 
most  extensive  powers,  but  was  only  allowed  to  make  laws  with  the 
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consent  of  the  freeholders  “when  there  shall  be  any.  He  appointed 
a  council  of  seven,  the  first  member  being  also  Deputy  Governor,  to 
administer  the  province  and  act  as  a  court.  As  deputy,  Sir  Ferdinando 
named  his  cousin  Thomas.  Burrage  in  his  ‘  Beginnings  of  Colonial 
Maine”  says  of  him :  “From  first  to  last  he  had  the  respect  of  all  law- 

abiding  citizens .  The  three  years  he  spent  here,  from  1640  to 

1643,  were  passed  in  a  way  not  only  exceedingly  creditable  to  himself, 
but  helpful  to  the  settlers  in  their  desires  to  secure  better  conditions; 
and  his  name  deserves  to  be  accorded  high  honor  for  the  services  he 
rendered  at  an  important  period  in  the  beginning  of  Colonial  Maine. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  Thomas  Gorges  that  his  was  by  far  the 
one  conspicuously  attractive  personality  in  the  province  in  all  its  early 
history.” 

Sir  Ferdinando  also  transformed  a  little  settlement  at  Agamenticus 
into  a  city  with  an  elaborate  government,  and  changed  its  name  to 
Gorgeana.  But  scarcely  had  he  organized  his  province  when,  as  a  result 
of  a  local  quarrel,  he  was  deprived  of  almost  the  whole  of  it.  On 
December  1,  1631,  the  Council  of  New  England  had  granted  to 
Robert  Trelawney  and  Moses  Goodyear  a  large  quantity  of  land  on 
Casco  Bay  In  1637  Goodyear  died  and  Trelawney  inherited  his  share. 
These  gentlemen  were  wealthy  Plymouth  merchants  and  neither  of 
them  went  to  New  England  themselves,  but  they  sent  over  a  manager, 
John  Winter,  who  pressed  his  employers’  claims  with  much  vigor. 
About  1630  a  certain  George  Cleeve,  a  native  of  Plymouth,  England, 
settled  on  the  Spurwink  in  the  present  Falmouth.  Winter  warned  him 
off  as  a  trespasser  on  Trelawney’s  land,  and  he  moved  to  the  present 
site  of  Portland,  but  Winter  challenged  his  right  to  this  location  also. 
The  dispute  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1642  Cleeve  went 
to  England  and  induced  Colonel  Alexander  Rigby,  a  Puritan  member 
of  Parliament,  to  purchase  the  old  Ligonia  or  Plough  Patent  from  the 
surviving  patentees,  confirm  Cleeve’s  title  to  the  land  on  which  he 
was  settled,  which  was  within  the  territory  granted  by  the  patent,  and 
to  appoint  him  deputy-president  of  Ligonia.  Gorges’  deputy,  Richard 
Vines  of  Saco,  persistently  refused  to  recognize  Cleeve’s  authority. 
But  in  1647  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Plantations  heard  the  case  and  decided  in  favor  of  Rigby,  giving  him 
all  the  land  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  Kennebunk,  and  leaving  to 
Gorges  only  the  little  district  in  the  extreme  southwest  between  the 
Kennebunk  and  the  Piscataqua. 

The  opponents  of  Cleeve  now  outwardly  submitted  to  his  authority, 
and  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  them  were  entrusted  with  office. 
In  May,  1647,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  died.  Two  year  later,  no  direc- 
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tions  -as  to  the  government  of  his  Province  of  Maine  having  been 
received,  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  at  Gorgeana,  where  they 
voted  to  form  themselves  into  a  body  politic  until  “further  order,  power 
and  authority  shall  come  out  of  England,”  and  to  elect  magistrates. 
Edward  Godfrey,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  by  Thomas  Gorges,  was 
chosen  Governor,  “and  thus  became  the  first  Governor  elected  by  the 
people  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine.”  In  1650  Colonel  Rigby 
died  suddenly,  and  Cleeve  went  to  England  with  a  petition  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  confirm  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners  in  favor  of 
Rigby.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  obtain  this,  and  on  his  return 
found  that  a  new  and  formidable  claimant  to  a  part  of  Maine  had 
appeared,  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Massachusetts  had 
annexed  the  New  Hampshire  settlements  because  of  the  anarchy  into 
which  they  had  fallen,  -and  she  now  claimed  that  her  charter  included 
within  her  limits  all  the  settlements  in  “Maine”  and  “Ligonia.” 

In  July,  1652,  commissioners  from  Massachusetts  appeared  at  Kittery 
and  held  a  conference  with  Governor  Godfrey  and  other  persons  ex¬ 
ercising  authority  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  but  neither  side  would 
yield.  In  November,  commissioners  again  appeared,  -assembled  the 
inhabitants,  and  set  forth  the  claim  of  the  Bay  Colony.  After  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  lasted  four  days,  forty-one  of  the  inhabitants,  probably 
a  large  majority  of  the  “freemen  of  the  place,”  signed  a  submission  to 
the  government  of  Massachusetts.  The  commissioners  then  an¬ 
nounced  the  grant  of  various  privileges.  The  territory  beyond  the 
Pis-cataqua  was  to  form  a  separate  county  to  be  known  as  Yorkshire. 
No  man  in  Yorkshire  was  to  be  called  to  any  general  training  of  the 
militia  outside  of  the  county  without  his  express  consent,  and  no  taxes 
were  to  be  levied  in  Yorkshire  except  for  the  use  of  the  county.  All 
freemen  of  Kittery  were  to  be  freemen  of  Massachusetts  whether  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  or  not,  and  Kittery  was  to  be  represented  in  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  “General  Court.”  The  Commission¬ 
ers  then  proceeded  to  Gorgeana  and  received  submission  there.  God¬ 
frey  refused  to  vote,  but  after  the  supremacy  of  Massachusetts  had 
been  accepted,  gave  his  consent  to  what  had  been  done.  The  “city” 
was  then  degraded  to  a  town  and  its  name  of  Gorgeana  was  changed 
to  that  of  York.  Massachusetts  had  from  the  first  looked  with  scorn 
on  the  new  city.  Governor  Winthrop  says  in  his  “Journal”  that  the 
people  of  Maine  were  not  invited  to  join  a  confederation  of  other  New 
England  colonies,  “because  they  ran  a  different  course  from  us,  both  in 
their  ministry  and  civil  administration,  for  they  had  lately  made  Aco- 
menticus  (a  poor  village)  a  corporation,  and  made  a  taylor  their  mayor, 
and  had  entertained  one  Hull,  an  excommunicated  person,  and  very 
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contentious,  for  their  minister.”  Perhaps  Massachusetts  also  wished 
to  wipe  out  all  memory  of  the  “usurper”  Gorges. 

In  1653  a  submission  like  that  of  Kittery  and  Gorgeana  was  made 
by  Wells,  Cape  Porpoise  and  Saco.  The  dwellers  in  what  is  now 
Scarborough  and  Portland  were  more  obdurate,  but  Massachusetts 
waited  patiently,  the  need  of  a  strong  settled  government  continually 
became  more  manifest,  and  in  1658  her  authority  was  accepted.  Among 
those  who  signed  the  submission  were  George  Cleeve,  his  son-in-law, 
and  Robert  Jordan,  the  holder  of  the  Trelawney  property. 

Two  years  after  the  acquisition  of  Maine  and  Ligonia  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  England  recalled  Charles  II,  and  the  Bay  Colony  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  loss  not  only  of  her  new  territories  but  of  her  own 
charter.  The  King,  however,  confirmed  the  charter,  but  a  committee 
.  of  Parliament  reported  that  the  claims  of  Mason  and  Gorges  were 
well-founded,  the  King’s  Attorney-General  gave  an  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  heirs  of  Captain  John  Mason,  and  Massachusetts  was  obliged 
to  surrender  New  Hampshire.  To  Maine  she  clung  more  tenaciously. 
There  was  much  unrest  and  disaffection  there.  In  1662  not  a  town 
in  Maine  chose  a  representative  to  the  General  Court.  Massachusetts, 
however,  firmly  asserted  her  authority,  and  in  the  following  year  three 
deputies  were  sent  by  Maine  towns  to  the  Court.  In  February,  1665, 
four  commissioners  appeared  in  Boston  with  power  from  the  King  to 
hear  and  act  on  complaints  and  appeals.  In  June,  after  failing  to  obtain 
a  recognition  of  their  authority  from  Massachusetts,  they  sailed  for 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  With  them  had  come  an  agent  of 

Ferdinando  Gorges,  the  grandson  of  Sir  Ferdinando,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  King  commanding  the  people  of  Maine  to  restore  the  gover- 
ment  to  Gorges,  or  without  delay  show  reason  to  the  contrary.  These 
directions  were  communicated  to  the  Massachusetts  authorities  but 
they  refused  to  withdraw  their  authority  on  the  ground  that  the  order 
was  not  addressed  to  them.  The  Commissioners  told  the  inhabitants 
of  Maine  that  the  charter  rights  of  Gorges  were  too  great  to  be  held 
even  by  one  of  the  most  favored  subjects,  which  Mr.  Gorges  was;  and 
issued  a  proclamation  receiving  “all  his  Majesty’s  good  subjects,  living 
within  the  Province  of  Maine,  under  his  immediate  protection  and 
government,”  and  appointing  certain  persons  justices  of  the  peace  to 
act  as  a  court  and  to  order  the  affairs  of  the  province  “till  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  another  government  by  the  Crown.”  They  forbade  judges 
sent  by  Massachusetts  to  enter  the  province  and  these  gentlemen 
deemed  it  wise  to  obey.  The  authority  of  the  justices  was,  however, 
insufficient  to  maintain  order,  the  legality  of  their  appointment  was 
uncertain,  and  many  desired  to  again  enjoy  the  firm  yet  mild  rule  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1668  the  General  Court  called  on  the  people  of 
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Maine  to  submit  to  the  laws  and  government  of  Massachusetts,  and  sent 
commissioners  to  hold  a  court  in  York.  They  were  accompanied  by 
a  military  escort,  and  the  justices,  while  publicly  and  vehemently 
protesting,  did  not  attempt  to  defend  their  claims  by  arms.  The  com¬ 
missioners  reestablished  the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  it  was 
not  again  displaced  until,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  Maine, 
with  the  consent  of  Massachusetts,  became  a  State  of  the  Union. 

Massachusetts  Title — It  was  only  in  1677,  however,  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  secured  a  clear  title.  A  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  had 
rendered  a  decision  against  her  claim,  but  also  unfavorable  to  that  of 
Gorges,  and  the  latter  was  induced  to  sell  all  his  rights  to  an  agent 
of  Massachusetts  for  £1,250. 

There  was  some  question  in  Massachusetts  concerning  the  proper 
method  of  governing  Maine,  but  it  was  decided  that  Massachusetts 
had  recognized  the  rights  of  Gorges  by  purchasing  them,  and  that  as 
a  decision  had  been  given  in  England  against  her  claims  she  must  act 
under  Gorges’  deed,  and  not  under  her  charter,  and  govern  Maine  as 
Gorges  might  have  done,  as  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore  governed 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Accordingly,  a  President  of  Maine  to 
serve  one  year  and  Councillors  to  serve  until  removed  were  appointed 
by  the  assistants  (or  council)  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  House  of  Depu¬ 
ties  was  elected  annually  by  the  Maine  towns.  The  same  gentleman, 
Thomas  Danforth  of  Cambridge,  was  appointed  President  year  after 
year,  and  proved  an  efficient  and  popular  officer.  He  visited  Maine  each 
year;  in  his  absence  his  duties  were  discharged  by  a  Deputy  President. 

The  Province  of  Maine  extended  only  to  the  Kennebec.  The  districts 
to  the  east,  often  called  the  Sagadahoc  territory,  repeatedly  changed 
ownership  and  government.  The  Plymouth  Colony  attempted  a  settle¬ 
ment  at  “Penobscot,”  that  is,  on  the  Castine  peninsula,  but  it  was 
quickly  broken  up  by  the  French.  Mr.  Allerton  of  Plymouth  and 
Richard  Vines  of  Saco  built  a  trading  house  at  Machias,  but  this  also 
was  seized  and  plundered  by  the  French. 

The  French,  however,  not  satisfied  with  driving  away  the  English, 
proceeded  to  fight  among  themselves.  For  some  twelve  years  an  in¬ 
termittent  war  was  carried  on  between  Charles  de  la  Tour,  commandant 
at  St.  John,  and  Aulnay,  the  commander  at  Penobscot.  It  ended  in 
the  capture  of  St.  John  after  a  gallant  defense  and  the  “execution”  of 
the  garrison,  except  one  man,  contrary  to  Aulnay’s  solemn  promise. 
La  Tour  was  not  in  the  fort,  but  his  wife  was,  and  had  been  the  life 
of  the  defense.  The  chivalrous  Aulnay  paraded  her  on  the  scaffold 
with  a  halter  around  her  neck,  and  three  weeks  later  she  died  of  grief 
and  shame.  Aulnay  remained  in  control  until  his  death  in  1651.  Next 
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year  La  Tour  married  his  widow,  and  succeeded  in  the  authority  as 
well  as  the  wife  of  his  old  rival. 

In  1654,  Cromwell,  disregarding  a  treaty  of  1632,  which  had  restored 
Acadia,  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  Nova  Scotia  including  the 
present  New  Brunswick  and  eastern  Maine,  to  France,  ordered  its  re¬ 
conquest,  and  Major  Sedgewick  of  Charlestown  occupied  it  without 
resistance.  Cromwell  appointed  Colonel  Thomas  Temple,  Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  described  as  extending  to  the  St.  George’s 
River.  In  1667,  Charles  II  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  ceded  Nova  Scotia  to 
France.  A  supplementary  article  added  in  the  following  year  ceded 
the  whole  of  Acadia  and  specially  mentioned  “Pentagoet”  or  Penobscot. 

A  regiment  of  the  French  army,  the  “Carignan  Salieres,”  had  been 
stationed  at  Quebec.  After  the  peace  of  Breda,  its  colonel,  Jean  Vincent 
de  l’Abadie,  Sieur  de  St.  Castin,  went  into  the  wilderness.  Probably 
by  the  way  of  the  Kennebec  he  drifted  into  Acadia,  and  at  some  date 
after  the  surrender  of  the  fort  at  Pentagoet  by  Captain  Richard  Walker 
to  the  Chevalier  de  Grand-Fontaine,  August  5,  1670,  according  to  the 
treaty,  he  appears  in  the  locality  which  now  bears  his  name.  There  he 
lived  for  more  than  thirty  years,  safeguarding  the  interests  of  France 
on  the  border  and  trading  with  the  Indians  and  with  the  English. 
M.  de  Denoville,  in  his  report  to  the  Minister  of  France,  November 
10,  1686,  described  him  as  a  gentlemanly  officer,  daring  and  enterprising, 
loyal,  the  ruler  of  the  savages,  'quite  solicitous  of  honor”  and  having 
lately  come  into  an  income  of  5,000  French  francs.  “It  is  true  that  he 
had  been  addicted  in  the  past  to  libertinism  ....  but  he  has  very 
much  reformed  and  has  very  good  sentiments.”  M.  de  Menneval, 
December  1,  1687,  writes:  “The  Sieur  de  St.  Castin  is  absolute  master 
of  the  savages,  the  Canibas  (that  is,  the  Kennebec  Indians),  and  of 
all  their  business  of  being  in  the  forest  with  them  since  1665,  and  having 
with  him  two  daughters  of  the  chief  of  the  savages,  by  whom  he  has 
many  children.  On  September  10,  1688,  Menneval  reports :  “I  have 
induced  the  Sieur  de  St.  Castin  to  live  a  more  regular  life.  He  has 
quitted  his  traffic  with  the  English,  his  debauchery  with  the  savages, 
he  is  married,  and  has  promised  me  to  labor  to  make  a  settlement  in 
this  country.”  In  1693  a  French  census  reports  him  at  Pentagoet,  aged 
fifty-seven,  with  a  wife  and  one  child.  This  wife  was  Mathilde,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Madockawando,  with  whose  other  daughters 
he  had  consorted  previously.  A  contemporary  English  account  says 
that  he  had  three  or  four  Indian  wives.  Anselm,  his  son  by  Mathilde, 
married  Charlotte  1  Amours,  of  Port  Royal,  1707,  and  Anastasie,  his 
daughter  by  the  same,  married  at  the  same  time  (1707)  the  Baron  of 
Belleisle.  A  daughter  by  another  Indian  woman  was  married  to  an 
Indian  in  Port  Royal,  and  he  had  a  second  acknowledged  son,  Joseph 
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Dabadis,  or  Robardie.  The  Penobscot  chief,  Orono,  traces  to  St.  Castin 
and  the  Aitteons  are  reputed  to  have  the  same  descent. 

Of  the  last  years  of  the  Baron  Castin,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
Popular  report  has  it  that  he  went  back  in  1701  to  Olernon,  France, 
taking  his  Indian  wife  with  him,  being  called  to  France  to  answer  a 
charge  of  illegal  trading  with  the  English.  But  Parkman  says  that 
there  exists  a  plan  for  the  capture  of  Boston,  made  in  1702  by  the  Baron 
Castin.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  after  this;  but  he  stands  ever  the 
supreme  incarnation  of  romance  on  the  Maine  coast,  as  vivid  as  his 
great  contemporary,  Dumas’  “d’Artagnan.” 

In  1664  Charles  II  gave  the  yet  to  be  conquered  New  Netherlands  to 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  He  also  granted  him  the  territory 
between  the  Penobscot  and  the  St.  Croix.  It  received  a  simple  form  of 
government  under  the  name  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  retained 
a  slight  connection  with  New  York  until  New  York  and  New  England 
were  united  under  the  rule  of  Andros.  The  treaty  of  Breda  gave  half 
of  Cornwall  to  France,  and  Massachusetts,  fearing  that  the  rest  might 
follow  ordered  a  new  demarcation  of  her  limits.  The  surveyor  reported 
that  the  point  through  which  the  east  and  west  line  which  formed  her 
northern  boundary  ought  to  run  had  been  placed  too  far  south  and 
that  the  true  line  would  cross  the  Kennebec  near  what  is  now  Bath, 
terminate  at  Penobscot  IJay,  and  include  Pemaquid,  Monhegan  and 
other  important  places.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  this  district,  the 
people  were  summoned  to  swear  allegiance,  and  a  new  country  called 
Devonshire  was  established  and  organized. 

For  twelve  years  Massachusetts  ruled  Maine  as  Lord  Proprietor, 
then  in  1684  her  charter  was  declared  forfeited  by  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  and  with  the  rest  of  New  England  she  was  placed  under 
the  rule  of  Andros.  In  1689  James  II  was  deposed  and  William  of 
Orange  made  king.  At  the  first  news  of  William’s  invasion  of  England 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  had  risen,  imprisoned  Andros  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  provisional  government,  restoring  the  officers  who  had  acted 
under  the  former  charter.  They  hoped  that  their  zeal  would  be  re¬ 
warded  by  its  restoration,  but  though  William  was  well  disposed 
toward  them  there  was  great  opposition  to  again  conferring  on  Massa¬ 
chusetts  privileges  which  made  her  almost  independent,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  accept  a  new  charter  less  liberal  than  the  former,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  being  appointed  and  removed  by  the  King.  Maine  and  Sagadahoc 
were  made  a  part  of  Massachusetts  instead  of  dependencies,  and  it  was 
provided  that  three  of  the  Governor’s  Council  of  twenty-eight  should 
be  residents  and  landowners  of  Maine,  and  one  of  Sagadahoc.  No  lands 
east  of  the  Kennebec  could  be  granted  without  the  previous  approval 
of  the  Crown. 
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In  order  to  soften  the  disappointment  of  Massachusetts  at  not  re¬ 
gaining-  her  old  charter,  a  resident  of  Boston  born  in  the  province  was 
appointed  the  first  Royal  Governor.  The  person  chosen  was  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Phipps,  a  native  of  Maine.  Phipps  may  be  considered  the  first 
of  America’s  self-made  men.  He  was  also  the  first  person  born  in  what 
is  now  the  United  States  to  receive  a  title  from  the  English  Crown. 
He  was  one  of  twenty-six  children  of  a  farmer  living  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec.  Parkman  says  of  him : 

“His  parents  were  ignorant  and  poor,  but  till  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  was  employed  in  keeping  sheep.  Such  a  life  ill-suited  his  active  and 
ambitious  nature.  To  better  his  condition,  he  learned  the  trade  of 
ship-carpenter,  and  in  the  exercise  of  it  came  to  Boston,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  widow  (also  a  native  of  Maine),  beyond  him  in  years  and  much 
above  him  in  station.  About  this  time  he  learned  to  read  and  write.  .  .  . 
Still  aspiring  to  greater  things,  he  promised  his  wife  that  he  would 
one  day  command  a  king’s  ship  and  own  a  fair  brick  house  in  the  Green 
Lane  of  North  Boston,  a  quarter  then  occupied  by  citizens  of  the  better 
class.  He  kept  his  word  at  both  points.” 

Phipps  never  concealed  the  humbleness  of  his  origin;  indeed,  he  was 
very  proud  of  having  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  fre¬ 
quently  boasted  of  the  fact. 

After  various  unsuccessful  ventures  he  determined  to  find  a  Spanish 
treasure  galleon  sunk  in  the  West  Indies  some  fifty  years  before.  He 
induced  the  English  Admiralty  to  give  him  a  frigate  for  the  purpose, 
but  after  long  search  returned  unsuccessful.  He  had,  however,  shown 
the  stuff  of  which  he  was  made  by  quelling  two  mutinies. 

For  his  native  village,  Phipps  always  retained  an  affection,  and  though 
his  temper  was  quick  he  never  bore  malice  and  often  treated  his  op¬ 
ponents  with  great  magnanimity.  His  free  use  of  cane  and  fists,  for 
which  there  was  more  provocation  than  one  would  suppose  from  read¬ 
ing  Parkman’s  account  of  him,  gave  an  opportunity  for  his  enemies  to 
cause  him  to  be  summoned  to  London  to  defend  himself.  Before  a 
decision  had  been  rendered  he  was  attacked  by  a  malignant  fever  of 
which  he  died  on  February  18,  1695. 

Phipps’  appointment  as  Governor  was  largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Mathers,  who  perhaps  hoped  that  they  could  use  him.  He  had  never 
shown  the  qualifications  needed  for  the  difficult  and  delicate  position 
of  first  Royal  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  had  recently  failed 
in  a  post  for  which  he  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  well-fitted,  that 
of  Admiral-General.  Massachusetts  had  revolted  against  Andros  in 
the  midst  of  an  Indian  war.  The  French  joined  them.  Maine  was 
ravaged  both  by  savages  and  by  Acadian  privateers,  and  by  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1691,  only  four  towns  in  Maine — Wells,  York,  Kittery  and 
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Appledore — were  inhabited.  In  1692  York  was  attacked,  many  of  the 
houses  burned  and  about  half  the  inhabitants  killed  or  taken  into  cap¬ 
tivity  ;  but  the  fort  was  bravely  defended,  and  the  Indians  were  unable 
to  take  it.  Wells  was  next  assailed,  the  enemy  using  a  movable  breast¬ 
work  and  a  fire-boat,  but  here  also  they  were  beaten  off. 

On  their  part  the  English  attacked  Nova  Scotia  and  even  Quebec. 
In  1689  Phipps  captured  Port  Royal,  and  appears  to  have  plundered 
the  French  Governor  contrary  to  the  terms  of  capitulation.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  led  a  force  raised  by  Massachusetts  at  an  expense  far 
beyond  her  means,  against  Quebec.  The  expedition  was  delayed  by 
unfavorable  winds,  and  an  invasion  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  which 
had  been  relied  on  for  a  diversion,  was  not  made.  Phipps,  as  always, 
showed  personal  courage,  but  displayed  little  ability  as  a  commander. 
At  first  slow  and  hesitating,  he  finally  attacked  without  waiting  to 
properly  coordinate  his  land  and  sea  forces,  and  was  repulsed  and 
abandoned  the  siege.  If,  however,  he  had  continued  the  blockade  a 
little  longer,  the  city  might  have  yielded,  not  to  arms,  but  to  fear  of 
famine.  All  the  farmers  were  in  the  garrison  and  could  not  be  spared, 
but  unless  the  harvest  were  gathered  there  would  be  no  food  for  the 
next  winter. 

In  1697  peace  was  made  between  France  and  England  by  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick,  which  provided  that  the  colonial  boundaries  should  be  the 

same  as  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

In  1702  France  and  England  again  declared  war,  and  the  Indians 
of  Maine,  breaking  a  treaty  which  they  had  just  made,  fell  upon  the 
settlements.  The  war  lasted  until  1713,  and  though  no  towns  were 
completely  destroyed,  Maine  suffered  severely.  The  Indians,  however, 
lost  over  a  third  of  their  number  by  the  sword  and  by  disease,  and  says 
Williamson,  “Their  strength  and  importance  were  broken,  never  to 
be  repaired.”  By  the  treaty  concluded  between  France  and  England 
at  Utrecht,  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  was  ceded  to  England,  thus  depriv¬ 
ing  the  French  of  a  vantage  ground  for  attack,  and,  according  to  the 
English  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  annulling  the  claim  of  the  French 
to  the  territory  between  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Kennebec.  The  French, 
however,  denied  that  they  had  surrendered  this  district.  They  also  kept 
possession  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  somewhat  later  they 
erected  there  a  strong  fortress  built  in  the  most  scientific  manner,  to 
which,  and  to  the  town  that  grew  up  around  it,  was  given  the  name  of 
Louisbourg. 

Shortly  after  the  treaty,  Massachusetts  annexed  the  country  between 
the  Kennebec  and  the  St.  Croix  to  the  county  of  Yorkshire.  During 
the  next  twenty  years  attempts  were  made  by  various  persons  in  Eng- 
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land  to  erect  the  old  Sagadahoc  territory  into  a  separate  colony,  but 
Massachusetts  succeeded  in  maintaining  her  rights. 

Massachusetts  was  obliged  to  defend  her  eastern  territory  not  only 
against  lawyers  and  politicians,  but  against  Indian  raids  and  French 
intrigues.  As  England  and  France  were  at  peace,  the  Governor  of 
Canada  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  aid  the  Indians  directly,  but  he 
earnestly  endeavored  to  keep  them  loyal  to  France.  His  chief  agents 
were  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  of  whom  the  best  known  was  Father 
Sebastian  Rale. 

Father  Sebastian  Rale — Rale  left  France  in  1689  to  undertake  the 
hard  and  often  disgusting  task  of  a  missionary  to  the  North  American 
Indians.  He  spent  some  time  among  the  Indians  near  Quebec,  served 
for  two  years  as  a  missionary  to  the  Illinois,  was  then  recalled  to 
Quebec  and  then  sent  to  the  village  of  Naranstook  (Norridgewock) 
v  here  he  remained  until  his  death,  thirty  years  later.  Rale  was  well 
educated,  a  good  classic  scholar,  and  what  was  more  important  for  his 
work,  a  resolute,  self-sacrificing  man,  devoted  to  his  flock  and  anxious 
for  their  spiritual  welfare. 

Rale  had,  however,  certain  defects.  His  letters  show  self-sufficiency, 
pride  in  his  success,  and  readiness  to  believe  the  stories  told  by  the 
Indians,  although  he  knew  that  they  were  liars.  He  interested  him¬ 
self  in  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  tribe,  and 
some  of  the  means  which  he  took  to  defend  them  from  what  he  re¬ 
garded  as  injustice  and  robbery  could  not  fail  to  draw  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  the  English.  He  not  only  denied  the  validity  of  treaties  by 
which  the  Indians  had  sold  their  lands,  but  even  asserted  that  the  land 
could  not  be  sold  at  all  because  the  tribesmen  were  only  “trustees  for 
their  children.  He  wrote  letters  to  the  English  assuming  the  position 
of  champion  and  protector  of  the  Indians,  and  advised  the  latter  not 
to  pay  for  cattle  they  had  killed  east  of  a  line  which  they  claimed 
as  their  boundary.  He  incited  them  to  prevent  the  spread  of  English 
settlements,  threatened  with  ex-communication  any  one  who  should 
\  isit  England,  and  brought  Indians  from  the  Penobscot,  the  Piscataqua, 
and  even  from  Canada  to  attend  a  conference  with  the  English  and 
strengthen  the  party  opposed  to  a  treaty.  He  told  the  Indians  that 
he  would  assist  them  in  a  just  war,  accompanied  an  expedition  which 
attacked  an  English  fort,  and  showed  himself  among  the  assailants  to 
irritate  those  within. 

In  his  defense  it  has  been  urged  that  there  was  an  uncertainty  as  to 
what  was  ceded  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  that  Rale,  a 
Frenchman,  was  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  interpretation  given 
by  the  government  of  France  was  the  correct  one. 
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His  conduct  caused  both  anger  and  alarm  in  Massachusetts,  and 
after  considerable  hesitation  an  expedition  was  sent  to  Norridgewock 
to  seize  him.  It  failed,  but  so  narrow  was  Rale’s  escape  that  he  at¬ 
tributed  it  to  an  intervention  of  Providence.  Rale  saved  the  vessels  of 
the  church,  but  his  “strong  box”  containing  important  letters  from 
the  Governor  of  Canada  and  a  dictionary  of  the  Abnaki  language  pre¬ 
pared  by  him,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  box  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society;  the  dictionary  is  in  the 
library  of  Harvard  University;  copies  of  the  letter  are  in  the  record 
office  in  London,  but  the  originals  have  been  lost. 

In  August,  1724,  war  having  broke  out  with  the  Indians,  another 
expedition  was  sent  against  Norridgewock.  The  village  was  found 
entirely  unprepared.  The  inhabitants  fled  after  a  slight  resistance, 
some  twenty-eight  of  whom  were  killed,  and  Rale  with  them.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  dead  were  women  and  children.  The  assailants  lost  but 
one  man,  a  Mohawk. 

The  manner  of  Rale’s  death  is  uncertain.  According  to  the  Indian 
account,  he  rushed  out  at  the  first  alarm,  exposing  himself  to  the 
English,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  their  attention  from  the  Indians,  and 
was  shot  down.  The  English  said  that  Rale  was  killed  while  desper¬ 
ately  defending  a  cabin  and  that  he  refused  quarter,  saying  that  he 
would  neither  take  nor  give  it.  Perhaps  the  judgment  of  Shea,  an 
eminent  Catholic  authority,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  probable. 
He  considers  the  whole  English  account  untrustworthy  except  (a  very 
important  exception),  that  “Rale  was  killed  in  a  cabin  from  which  a 
vigorous  defense  was  being  made.” 

The  chapel  at  Norridgewock  was  burned,  Rale’s  body  is  said  to  have 
been  horribly  mutilated,  and  his  scalp  was  borne  in  triumph  to  Boston. 
The  sack  of  Norridgewock,  the  death  of  Rale  and  other  disasters  which 
the  Indians  met  with  completely  discouraged  them  and  in  1725  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed. 

War  Again  Between  France  and  England — In  1744  war  again  broke 
out  between  France  and  England.  The  principal  success  of  which 
England  could  boast  was  won  for  her  by  a  Massachusetts  army  aided 
by  contingents  from  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  and  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet.  A  large  part  of  the  glory  of  the  achievement  belongs  to 
Maine.  It  is  to  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts  that  the  chief  credit 
is  due  for  inducing  the  Legislature  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  but  it 
is  claimed  that  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  William  Vaughan,  owner 
of  a  fishing  and  •  trading  station  at  Matincus  and  lumber  mills  at 
Damariscotta,  Maine. 

The  little  Massachusetts  squadron  that  cooperated  with  the  English 
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fleet  was  commanded  by  Edward  Tyng  of  Falmouth  (now  Portland). 
The  commander  of  the  land  forces  was  William  Pepperell  of  Kittery. 
Pepperell  was  the  son  of  a  Welshman  who  had  emigrated  to  Kittery 
when  a  young  man,  and  had  acquired  a  fortune  by  means  of  commerce, 
shipbuilding  and  fisheries.  William  inherited  most  of  these  properties 
and  greatly  increased  it  by  his  ability  and  industry,  and  passed  for 
many  years  as  the  chief  merchant  and  landowner  in  New  England. 
He  dealt  in  ships,  lumber,  naval  stores,  fish  and  miscellaneous  goods 
brought  from  England ;  and  he  also  prospered  greatly  by  successful 
land  purchases,  becoming  owner  of  the  large  part  of  the  towns  of  Saco 
(then  a  part  of  Biddeford)  and  of  Scarborough. 

Maine  was  full  of  ardor.  It  is  said  that  in  Wells  sixty-one  men,  a 
fourth  of  those  liable  to  bear  arms,  volunteered.  The  oldest  soldier 
in  the  company  was  sixty  years  of  age,  the  youngest  sixteen.  Maine 
appears  to  have  sent  a  third  of  her  citizen-soldiery  to  Louisbourg,  and 
they  constituted  nearly  a  third  of  the  troops  furnished  by  the  colony, 
although  Maine  had  only  about  12,000  inhabitants,  while  Massachusetts 
proper  had  some  152,000. 

The  position  of  second-in-command,  with  the  rank  of  major-general, 
was  intended  for  Samuel  Waldo.  Though  a  resident  of  Boston,  he  was 
a  large  owner  of  Maine  lands  and  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Maine 
militia.  Massachusetts,  however,  had  appealed  to  other  colonies  for 
aid,  and  both  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  sent  troops.  The  latter 
offered  five  hundred  men  on  condition  that  their  commander  should 
hold  second  place  in  the  expedition.  Accordingly,  Waldo  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.  Vaughan  accompanied 
the  expedition  as  a  volunteer  without  command.  He  was,  however, 
given  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  made  a  member  of  Pepperell’s 
council.  A  naval  escort  was  necessary,  and  a  fleet  of  thirteen  armed 
vessels  was  collected.  Shirley  chose  as  its  commander  a  Maine  man, 
Edward  Tyng  of  Falmouth.  He  had  distinguished  himself  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  by  capturing  a  French  privateer  of  superior  force,  and  in 
acknowledgement  of  his  “good  service  done  the  trade”  several  Boston 
merchants  presented  him  with  “an  elegant  silver  cup  suitably  engraved, 
of  the  weight  of  about  one  hundred  ounces.”  But  if  while  the  siege 
was  in  progress  one  or  two  large  men-of-war  should  attack  Tyng,  it 
was  probable  that  his  whole  force  would  be  destroyed  and  that  the 
troops  on  shore,  with  their  line  of  supply  and  retreat  cut,  would  be 
obliged  to  surrender  or  starve.  Fortunately  Shirley  was  able  to  induce 
Commodore  Warren,  who  commanded  a  small  squadron  in  the  West 
Indies,  to  join  the  expedition. 

The  bulk  of  the  troops  arrived  off  Louisbourg  April  30,  and 
thanks  to  the  skillful  management  of  Pepperell,  a  landing  was  effected 
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with  trivial  loss.  On  the  next  day  a  panic  of  the  French  officers  and 
the  readiness  and  daring  of  Vaughan  put  the  Great  Battery  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  into  Pepperell’s  hands.  The  enemy  had  made 
a  hurried  attempt  to  disable  the  cannon  but  with  only  partial  success. 
They  were  soon  made  fit  for  service  and  many  of  them  were  turned 
against  the  fortress,  General  Waldo  firing  the  first  gun.  It  was  nec¬ 
essary,  however,  to  drag  them  over  more  than  two  miles  of  swampy 
land  to  bring  them  within  bombarding  range  of  Louisbourg.  The  New 
Englanders  worked  with  great  zeal  and  courage  but  with  small  regard 
for  the  technique  of  siege  warfare,  and  had  the  enemy  been  more 
energetic  they  might  have  paid  dearly  for  their  rashness.  They  knew 
little  of  the  management  of  artillery,  and  Warren  sent  some  gunners 
from  the  fleet  to  instruct  them.  They  also  were  careless  about  loading, 
and  the  better  to  breach  the  enemy’s  works  they  persisted  in  double 
shotting  the  guns.  The  results  were  serious.  Some  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  pieces,  including  the  greatest  mortar,  were  broken  or  disabled. 
Officers  who  were  scarcely  less  valuable  than  the  guns  themselves, 
were  also  rendered  hors  de  combat  by  this  lack  of  skill  or  care.  On 
May  17  Waldo  wrote  to  Pepperell :  “Captain  Hale  of  my  regiment  is 
dangerously  hurt  by  the  bursting  of  another  gun.  He  was  our  main¬ 
stay  for  gunnery  since  Captain  Rhodes’  misfortune.’’  Captain  Rhodes 
had  also  been  disabled  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  these  accidents  the  bombardment  was  very  effective.  An 
attempt  to  storm  an  island  battery  proved  a  very  costly  failure,  but 
this  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  capture  of  a  French  64  which 
was  bringing  stores  for  the  garrison.  Pepperell  and  Warren  were 
about  to  venture  a  general  assault  when,  on  June  15,  the  French  com¬ 
mander,  Duchambon,  offered  to  surrender.  The  success  of  an  attack 
was  doubtful,  a  relieving  squadron  might  appear  at  any  time,  liberal 
terms  were  therefore  granted,  and  Louisbourg  opened  its  gates. 

It  was  a  remarkable  achievement.  The  sacrastic  Dr.  Douglas,  then 
living  at  Boston,  says  that  “the  expedition  had  a  lawyer  for  contriver, 
a  merchant  for  general,  the  farmers,  fishermen  and  mechanics  for 
soldiers.”  Much  of  the  success  was  due  to  Pepperell,  who  kept  his 
undisciplined  troops  in  reasonable  order,  maintained  a  good  under¬ 
standing  with  his  officers,  and  what  was  more  difficult,  with  Com¬ 
mander  Warren.  Warren  cooperated  loyally  in  the  siege,  but  he  was 
anxious  lest  a  French  fleet  should  come  to  relieve  the  place,  and  in 
urging  the  necessity  of  vigorous  action  sometimes  forgot  both  justice 
and  courtesy.  Pepperell  behaved  with  modesty  and  dignity,  and  hap¬ 
pily  there  was  no  permanent  ill-feeling  between  the  land  and  sea  com¬ 
manders,  who  remained  friends  for  life. 

The  news  of  the  victory  was  received  with  rejoicing  in  London, 
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the  Tower  guns  were  fired,  Warren  was  made  an  admiral,  and  Pep¬ 
pered  a  baronet.  The  grant  of  a  baronetcy  was  the  first  instance  of 
such  an  honor  being  conferred  on  a  native  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States ;  priority  has  been  claimed  for  Sir  William  Phipps,  but  he  was 
merely  knighted.  The  King  ordered  two  regular  regiments  to  be 
enlisted  in  America,  and  appointed  Peppered  and  Shirley  their  colonels. 
Vaughan,  who  had  done  so  much  toward  making  the  expedition  a 
success,  was  passed  over.  He  went  to  London,  hoping  to  gain  some 
recognition,  but  died  there  without  securing  it. 

In  1748  peace  was  made  between  England  and  France  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  a  mutual  restitution  of  conquests  was  agreed  on.  Louis- 
bourg  was  therefore  surrendered  to  the  French.  The  New  Englanders 
were  extremely  angry  at  what  they  regarded  as  an  unjustifiable  sacrifice 
of  their  interests,  but  Great  Britain  had  lost  Madras  and  had  been 
beaten  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  fully  warranted  in  making  peace 
on  the  terms  she  did.  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  truce,  and  war  between  France  and  England  was  again  formally 
declared  in  1756.  Fighting  had  begun  in  America  in  1754,  and  what 
should  certainly  be  styled  war  in  1755. 

Maine  suffered  during  the  war  from  Indian  raids,  ambushes  and 
murders,  but  more  serious  invasions  were  feared  and  several  new  forts 
were  built  to  protect  the  settlements.  It  had  been  reported  that  the 
French  had  been  planning  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  Kennebec  or  at  one  of 
the  carrying  places  between  it  and  the  Chaudiere,  a  tributary  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  To  meet  the  supposed  danger  a  timber  fort,  one  hundred 
feet  long  and  forty  broad,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  Wins¬ 
low  and  named  Fort  Halifax  in  honor  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  sometimes  called  on  account  of  his 
services  to  American  commerce  the  “Father  of  the  Colonies.” 

The  owners  of  the  Plymouth  Patent,  or  the  Kennebec  Purchase  as 
it  was  now  called,  erected  two  forts  at  their  own  expense.  One,  called 
Fort  Western,  was  situated  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  the 
Kennebec,  where  Augusta  now  stands.  It  was  about  the  size  of  Fort 
Halifax,  and  was  intended  mainly  as  a  depository  of  provisions  and 
munitions  for  its  garrison.  The  other,  named  Fort  Shirley,  was  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Dresden.  It  was  merely  a  stockade  two 
hundred  feet  square,  containing  two  block-houses. 

But  most  important  of  all  was  Fort  Pownal,  built  on  what  is  now 
known  as  Fort  Point,  in  the  present  town  of  Prospect.  Governor 
Pownall  himself  led  an  expedition  to  the  Penobscot  and  ascended  the 
river  until  he  could  go  no  farther. 

General  Waldo’s  remains  were  brought  down  to  the  site  chosen  for 
the  tort  and  were  buried  with  military  honors,  a  religious  service,  and 
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a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Philipps,  “the  first  sermon  ever  preached 
within  the  limits  of  Waldo  county.”  The  body  was  later  taken  to 
Boston  and  interred  in  the  graveyard  of  King’s  Chapel. 

The  fort  when  completed  was  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive  in 
the  province.  It  was  ninety  feet  square,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a 
palisade,  and  had  in'  the  center  a  block-house  mounting  cannon. 

There  was  no  battle  on  Maine  soil  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  but  troops  from  Maine  took  some  part  in  the  fighting  beyond 
her  borders.  In  1756,  Pepperell’s  regiment  was  captured  by  Montcalm 
at  Oswego.  Pepperell,  himself,  however,  was  not  present.  He  had  been 
made  a  major-general  in  the  Royal  army,  and  as  was  customary,  while 
keeping  his  regiment,  left  the  actual  command  to  the  lieutenant-colonel. 
In  the  following  year  the  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry  threw  Massa¬ 
chusetts  into  a  panic,  and  Peppered  was  sent  for  to  organize  the  de¬ 
fense.  In  February,  1759,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  British  army,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  honor, 
dying  at  his  home  in  Kittery,  on  July  6,  less  than  two  months  after 
his  companion  in  arms,  General  Waldo. 

But  if  Peppered  had  not  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  he  at  least  lived  to  know  that  the  flag  of  England  once  more 
waved  over  Louisbourg.  In  1758  the  fortress  was  captured  by  a  British 
fleet  and  army.  In  September,  1759,  Quebec  was  taken;  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  Montreal  and  ad  Canada  surrendered;  and  in  1763  the  Peace 
of  Paris  transferred  the  whole  province  to  England.  An  epoch  was 
now  completed.  Essentially,  if  not  legally,  the  colonial  period  was 
over.  The  struggle  for  independence  was  about  to  begin. 


CHAPTER  III 

FROM  THE  WAR  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  TO  THE 

WAR  OF  1812 

When  England  attempted  to  compel  the  colonies  to  pay  taxes  laid 
by  Parliament,  Maine  took  an  early  and  active  part  in  the  resistance 
which  the  new  policy  at  once  called  forth.  Falmouth,  the  principal 
town  of  the  Province,  joined  in  non-importation  agreements.  In  that 
of  1767  Boston  took  the  lead  and  a  Falmouth  town  meeting  formally 
thanked  the  people  for  “their  seasonable  and  very  laudable  attention 
to,  and  concern  for,  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  this  province  as  well 
as  of  the  whole  continent.”  When  the  port  of  Boston  was  closed  by 
act  of  Parliament,  Maine  was  prompt  both  with  her  sympathy  and  with 
contributions  for  relief.  On  the  day  the  Boston  Port  Bill  took  effect, 
the  bell  of  the  Falmouth  first  parish  was  muffled  and  tolled  from  sun¬ 
rise  until  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  In  January,  1775,  Falmouth  sent 
to  the  suffering  town  fifty-two  cords  of  wood,  and  in  March  of  the  same 
year  a  second  lot  of  thirty-one  cords.  Cape  Elizabeth  sent  forty-four 
cords.  The  other  towns  in  Maine  which  contributed  cash  and  supplies 
were  York,  North  Yarmouth,  Kittery,  Berwick,  Biddeford,  Scarborough, 
Wells  and  Gorhamtown. 

Maine’s  zeal  for  liberty  was  manifested  in  less  peaceful  ways. 
Stamped  clearances  were  taken  from  the  Custom  House  by  a  great 
crowd  and  publicly  burned,  goods  seized  under  the  revenue  act  were 
carried  off  by  a  body  of  masked  men  at  night,  and  the  comptroller  was 
mobbed  to  compel  him  to  state  who  had  informed  against  a  vessel 
seized  for  smuggling.  Two  persons  were  convicted  of  riot,  probably 
on  account  of  the  latter  affair,  and  sentenced  to  jail,  but  some  thirty 
men  armed  with  clubs,  axes  and  other  weapons  stormed  the  building 
and  rescued  them.  When  the  Province  charter  was  changed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  after  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  a  county  convention  and  a  mass  con¬ 
vention  at  Falmouth  compelled  Sheriff  Tyng  to  make  a  public  state¬ 
ment  that  he  had  not  acted  or  endeavored  to  act  under  the  new  law, 
and  that  he  would  not  do  so  unless  by  the  general  consent  of  the  county. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1774,  war  was  clearly  at  hand  and  the  people 
made  ready.  There  was  much  disorder,  arms  were  secured  and  minute- 
men  organized.  Tories  were  carefully  watched  and  were  often  sub¬ 
jected  to  insults  and  harsh  treatment. 

How  Maine  responded  to  the  first  news  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  is  told  by  Goold  in  his  “Col.  Edmund  Phinney’s  31st  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Foot,”  published  in  “Collections  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society,”  2d  Series,  VII,  pp.  86-7,  as  follows: 
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“The  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought  on  the  morning  of  April  19, 
1775,  the  news  reached  York  that  evening,  and  Captain  Johnson  Moulton 
collected  his  company  of  over  sixty  men  from  that  old  town,  and 
marched  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day  toward  Boston,  making  fifteen 
miles  and  crossing  the  ferry  over  Piscataqua  river  before  night.  This 
was  the  first  company  that  marched  from  the  Province  of  Maine  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

The  first  information  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord 

reached  Falmouth  Neck  before  daylight  of  April  21,  and  created  much 

consternation  and  alarm.  That  day  Captain  John  Brackett’s  company 

marched  toward  Boston,  followed  by  companies  under  command  of 

Capt.  Hart  Williams,  Wentworth  Stuart,  Abraham  Tyler,  and  probably 

others  from  Cumberland  county.  These  were  the  militia  then  organized 

for  any  immediate  service.  They  proceeded  as  far  as  Wells,  about 

thirty  miles,  when  they  were  ordered  to  return  home  to  guard  the  sea- 
coast.” 

The  peopR  of  Falmouth  had  special  reason  for  apprehension,  since 
a  British  sloop-of-war,  the  “Canceaux,”  Lieutenant  (commonly  called 
Captain)  Mowatt,  commander,  was  lying  in  the  harbor  for  the  express 
purpose  of  protecting  one  of  the  Loyalists,  Captain  Thomas  Coulson, 
m  fitting  out  a  new  ship,  the  rigging  having  been  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land  contrary  to  the  non-importation  agreement.  Mowatt  was  no 
stranger  to  Maine.  In  1759  he  had  accompanied  Governor  Pownall  on 
his  expedition  up  the  Penobscot,  and  from  1764  to  1774  he  had  been 
employed  in  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  North  America.  In  1774  he 
was  stationed  off  Boston  to  enforce  the  closing  of  the  harbor.  Mowatt 
was  now  in  his  forty-second  year.  Naturally  of  a  quick  temper  and 
stern  in  executing  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  he  was  also  capable  of 
showing  much  kindness  and  consideration. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  “Canceaux,”  Coulson  began  to  transfer 

e  rigging  to  his  new  ship.  But  no  Falmouth  man  would  help  in  the 
wor'  and  it  seemed  that  Coulson’s  scheme  must  fail  unless  Mowatt 
should  lend  him  a  part  of  his  crew.  Mowatt  was  said  to  have  im¬ 
pressed  seamen,  and  it  was  suspected  that  they  were  wanted  not  for  the 
Canceaux”  but  for  Coulson’s  ship.  There  was  great  excitement  and 
n  the  midst  of  it  came  the  news  of  Lexington.  Troops  were  raised  at 
once  but  no  injury  or  insult  was  offered  to  the  “Canceaux.”  The 
merchants  feared  a  bombardment  of  the  town  and  the  destruction  of 
their  property;  moreover  there  was  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  vessels 
vith  snpphes  were  expected  a  little  later,  and  should  the  British  block- 

•de*he  „‘0Wn  great  sufferinS  might  result.  Therefore,  far  from  at- 
ac  -mg  ovvatt,  the  committee  of  correspondence  exerted  itself  to  pre¬ 
vent  others  from  doing  so.  Nevertheless,  General  Samuel  Thompson 
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of  Falmouth,  a  very  energetic  Whig,  quietly  brought  a  body  of  armed 
men  to  Falmouth  Neck  and  seized  Mowatt,  who  was .  unsuspectingly 
taking  a  walk.  The  town  was  thrown  into  wild  excitement.  Some 
Tories  declared  that  the  Falmouth  militia  ought  to  rescue  the  prisoners. 
At  last  Thompson  consented  to  allow  Mowatt  to  go  to  his  ship  foi  the 
night  on  promising  to  return  the  next  morning.  He,  however,  broke 
his  word,  alleging  that  several  men  had  threatened  to  shoot  him. 
Thompson  had  been  reinforced  by  several  militia  companies  of  the 
neighborhood,  but  there  seemed  no  way  of  getting  at  the  Canceaux, 
and  the  leading  men  of  Falmouth  finally  induced  their  unwelcome  guests 

to  return  home.  ( 

Two  boats,  one  of  which  at  least  belonged  to  the  “Canceaux,  ’  had 

been  seized  and  hauled  overland  to  the  Back  Cove.  Saturday,  Mowatt 
wrote  to  the  town  demanding  the  return  of  the  boats  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  “cowardly  mob  from  the  country.”  On  Monday  an  answer  was 
given  that  “the  town  disapproved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  armed 
body,  but  .  .  were  unable  to  resist  them.”  Apparently  Mowatt  was 
satisfied  with  this  statement  for  he  sailed  away,  accompanied  by  Coul- 
son  and  the  new  ship  that  had  caused  so  much  trouble. 

The  reply  of  the  town  was  more  prudent  than  patriotic,  but  it  was 
strictly  true.  The  whole  affair  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  Whigs.  They  were  men  of  means  and  position,  they  were  anxious 
for  their  property  and  were  inclined  to  look  down  on  “the  mob. 

A  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  probably  the  chairman,  Gen¬ 
eral  Preble,  wrote  on  May  11,  “Good  God!  Give  us  a  regular  govern¬ 
ment  or  we  are  undone,”  and  two  days  later,  God  grant  that  order 
may  come  out  of  confusion,  and  that  Congress  would  give  such  diiec- 
tions  in  all  parts  of  the  province  that  no  such  tumultuous  assemblies 

may  be  seen,  heard  or  felt  again.” 

On  June  7,  a  small  man-of-war,  the  “Senegal,”  arrived  in  the  harbor, 
and  five  days  later  came  Coulson  in  his  new  ship  to  get  a  number  of 
masts  belonging  to  him,  but  they  were  floated  out  of  his  reach.  A 
boat  he  sent  for  them  was  seized,  but  her  crew  was  released  after  a 
short  detention,  and  the  “Senegal”  withdrew  without  injuring  the 
town.  Though  no  further  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  masts,  the 
treatment  of  Coulson  and  Mowatt  in  Falmouth  was  not  forgotten,  and 

of  this  the  town  was  to  have  bitter  proof. 

On  October  16,  the  “Canceaux,”  accompanied  by  several  other  ves¬ 
sels,  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  The  people  supposed  that 
they  had  come  to  obtain  provisions  from  the  islands  in  Casco  Bay. 
There  were  two  companies  of  militia  stationed  at  Falmouth,  and  the 
o-reater  part  of  one  company  and  a  portion  of  the  other  were  sent  to 
guard  the  islands.  The  next  day  Mowatt  anchored  his  fleet  opposite 
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the  most  thickly  settled  part  of  the  town,  and  in  the  afternoon  sent 
an  officer  on  shore  with  a  letter  that  Rev.  Mr.  Deane  described  as  “full 
of  bad  English  and  worse  spelling,”  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was 
ordered  to  inflict  “a  just  punishment”  on  Falmouth  for  her  ingratitude 
and  rebellion,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  two  hours  to  remove  the  “human 
specie”  from  the  town.  A  committee  was  sent  to  beg  for  better  terms, 
but  could  only  obtain  a  respite  until  eight  the  next  morning  and  a 
promise  from  Mowatt  that,  if  the  people  would  surrender  their  arms, 
he  would  await  further  orders  from  Admiral  Graves  at  Boston,  who  he 
had  no  doubt  would  direct  him  to  spare  the  place. 

Bombardment  of  Falmouth — The  next  morning  the  people  of  Fal¬ 
mouth  courageously  refused  the  terms,  and  Mowatt  bombarded  the 
town  almost  continuously  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the 
evening.  A  detachment  of  marines  accompanied  the  squadron  and 
furnished  the  landing  parties,  who  set  fire  to  numerous  buildings.  No 
lives  were  lost  on  either  side,  and  but  one  man  was  severely  injured, 
a  citizen  of  Falmouth,  Reuben  Clough  by  name.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-six  dwelling-houses  were  destroyed,  also  the  courthouse,  town- 
house,  custom  house  and  Episcopal  church.  The  selectmen  stated  that 
“as  near  as  we  can  judge,  about  three-quarters  of  the  buildings,  reck¬ 
oning  according  to  their  value,  are  consumed.”  The  people  were  too 
alarmed  and  confused  to  offer  any  real  resistance,  though  a  small  force 
well  handled  might  have  driven  off  the  landing  parties  and  prevented 
much  of  the  mischief.  The  citizens  of  Falmouth  were  afterward  blamed 
for  not  throwing  up  a  breastwork  in  the  night,  but  they  were  very 
anxious  to  save  their  property,  there  was  not  enough  ammunition  in 
the  town  to  answer  the  ship’s  bombardment  for  an  hour ;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  there  was  no  leadership. 

The  village  of  Machias  had  been  threatened  with  a  fate  like  that  of 
Falmouth,  but  escaped  it  and  won  much  honor  in  doing  so,  thanks  to 
the  courage  and  energy  of  some  of  her  citizens  and  of  those  of  the 
adjoining  plantations. 

Captain  Ichabod  Jones,  a  leading  citizen  of  the  little  settlement, 
had  been  allowed  by  Admiral  Graves  to  bring  a  shipload  of  provisions 
from  Boston  in  his  vessel,  the  “Unity,’”  on  condition  that  he  return 
with  lumber  which  was  much  needed  by  the  British  army  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  barracks.  To  ensure  the  arrangement  being  carried  out, 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  small  armed  tender,  the  “Margaretta,”  com¬ 
manded  by  Midshipman  (commonly  called  Captain)  Moore.  The  town 
being  in  great  need  of  provisions  and  under  the  guns  of  the  tender, 
agreed  to  the  terms,  but  Captain  Jones  refused  to  sell  provisions  to 
those  who  had  voted  against  allowing  him  to  carry  off  the  lumber. 
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Angered  at  his  conduct,  some  of  the  leading  patriots  sent  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  settlements  for  help,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
capture  Jones  and  Moore  while  attending  church,  attacked  the  tender. 
There  was  some  shooting  without  injury  on  either  side,  and  next 
morning  the  “Margaretta”  made  off.  What  followed  is  thus  described 
in,  a  letter  written  two  days  later  to  the  Massachusetts  Congress  by 
the  Machias  committee  of  correspondence: 

“About  forty  men,  armed  with  guns,  swords,  axes  and  pitch  forks 
went  in  Capt.  Jones’  sloop,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Jeremiah 
O’Brien;  about  twenty,  armed  in  the  same  manner,  &  under  the'  com¬ 
mand  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Foster,  went  in  a  small  schooner.  During  the 
Chase,  our  people  built  them  breastworks  of  pine  boards,  and  anything 
they  could  find  in  the  Vessells,  that  would  screen  them  from  the 
enemy’s  fire.  The  Tender,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  our  people, 
cut  her  boats  from  the  stern,  &  made  all  the  sail  she  could — but  being 
a  very  dull  sailor,  they  soon  came  up  with  her,  and  a  most  obstinate 
engagement  ensued,  both  sides  being  determined  to  conquer  or  die : 
but  the  Tender  was  obliged  to  yield,  her  Captain  was  wounded  in  the 
breast  with  two  balls,  of  which  wounds  he  died  next  morning;  poor 
Mr.  Avery  was  killed,  and  one  of  the  marines,  and  five  wounded.  Only 
one  of  our  men  was  killed  and  six  wounded,  one  of  which  is  since  dead 
of  his  wounds.” 

Traditions,  and  the  recollections  of  survivors,  some  of  which  were 
given  twenty-five  and  others  over  forty  years  later,  make  many  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  story.  One  is  that  only  O’Brien’s  vessel  took  part  in 
the  attack  on  the  tender,  Foster’s  having  grounded.  Whatever  the 
difference  in  details,  the  fact  remains  that  the  action  was  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  the  Americans  who,  with  no  cannon,  few  muskets,  and  little 
powder,  attacked  an  armed  vessel  manned  by  sailors  of  the  English 
navy,  well  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

Maine  was  not  only  an  object  of  attack,  it  served  as  a  base,  at  least 
a  highway,  for  an  invasion  of  the  provinces  which  were  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  join  in  the  revolt. 

Arnold  in  Maine — In  1775  Benedict  Arnold  made  his  famous  march 
through  the  Maine  wilderness  to  Quebec.  One  division  which  con¬ 
tained  a  small  company  of  Maine  volunteers  lost  courage  and  returned 
to  the  settlements,  and  the  Maine  captain  was  one  of  the  officers  who 
voted  to  retreat.  It  may  be  said  in  excuse  that  the  situation  of  the 
troops  was  most  perilous,  and  that  those  who  pressed  on  barely  escaped 
starvation,  though  they  did  reach  Quebec. 

Military  Activity — The  second  attack ,  on  the  British  by  the  way 
of  Maine  was  an  illjudged  and  disastrous  invasion  of  Nova  Scotia  by 
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a  handful  of  men  led  by  a  refugee,  Colonel  Eddy,  who  hoped  that  the 
settlers  from  New  England  living  in  the  province  would  join  them.  A 
number  did  so,  but  troops  from  Halifax  broke  up  their  camp  and 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  their  stores.  Eddy  was  compelled  to  fall  back 
to  St.  Johns,  and  then  to  abandon  Nova  Scotia  entirely.  Many  of  those 
who  joined  him  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  country,  leaving  their 
families  in  great  distress.  The  expedition  was  a  rash  one,  and  ac¬ 
complished  little  beyond  bringing  hardship  and  exile  to  many  worthy 
friends  of  America.  A  second  attempt  under  another  refugee,  Colonel 
John  Allan,  also  failed.  The  British,  fearing  further  attack  sent  an 
expedition  against  Machias  which  was  repulsed,  thanks  to  the  courage 
of  the  inhabitants  and  of  a  number  of  friendly  Indians  who  were  in 
the  town  for  a  conference. 

No  further  attack  was  made  on  Machias,  but  the  whole  country  east 
of  the  Penobscot  was  subjected  to  harassing  visits  by  the  British  ves¬ 
sels  of  war.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  after  the  occupation  of 
the  Castine  peninsula  in  1779.  Communication  with  Boston  was  almost 
cut  off,  there  was  often  the  most  serious  scarcity  of  provisions,  an 
illicit  trade  with  Nova  Scotia  sprang  up,  and  many  were  ready  to  accept 
neutrality  or  even  to  submit  to  the  enemy. 

The  British  also  made  repeated  efforts  to  win  over  the  St.  John  and 
Passamaquoddy  Indians,  but  Colonel  Allan,  though  greatly  hampered 
by  lack  of  troops,  of  money  and  of  supplies,  and  by  the  misconduct  of 
traders,  succeeded  in  keeping  them  faithful  to  the  Americans.  He  was, 
however,  obliged  to  resort  to  extraordinary  measures.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  he  forged  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Massachusetts  Council,  and 
on  another,  when  he  went  to  Boston  to  endeavor  to  obtain  supplies, 
he  left  two  of  his  sons  with  the  Indians  as  pledges  of  his  loyalty  to 
them,  and  the  boys  remained  as  hostages  one  or  two  years. 

The  most  dangerous  attack  on  Maine  during  the  Revolution  was  the 
seizure  by  the  British  of  Maja  Bigaduce,  now  Castine,  peninsula.  There 
had  been  a  revival  of  the  old  scheme  of  making  a  separate  province  of 
the  “Sagadahoc”  territory.  The  new  colony  was  to  be  a  place  of  refuge 
1  oi  exiled  Loyalists,  and  was  intended  to  serve  also  as  a  defense  for 
Nova  Scotia  and  an  advanced  post  against  New  England. 

The  occupying  force  was  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Francis 
McLean,  and  consisted  of  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  men,  exclusive 
of  officers.  One  of  the  subalterns  was  John  (later  Sir  John)  Moore, 
famous  for  his  work  in  forming  many  of  the  best  officers  of  the  British 
army,  for  his  care  of  the  private  soldiers,  and  because  of  the  poems 
describing  his  burial.  The  transports  were  escorted  by  a  small  squad¬ 
ron  under  Captain  Barclay. 

The  British  reached  Bigaduce  on  June  17,  1779.  William  Hutchins, 
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who  later  enlisted  in  the  American  Army  and  whose  name  was  the 
last  but  one  on  the  pension  roll  of  the  Revolution,  the  last  being  that 
of  Bakeman  of  New  York  who  survived  him  a  few  months,  was  then 
a  boy  of  fourteen  years,  and  seventy-five  years  later  related  that  they 
landed  very  cautiously,  peering  about  as  if  in  dread  of  an  ambush,  and 
returned  to  their  ships  before  nightfall.  But  no  resistance  was  at¬ 
tempted  and  the  next  day  they  landed  again,  this  time  permanently. 
Barclay  soon  returned  to  Halifax,  leaving  behind  three  sloops,  the 
“Albany,”  “North”  and  “Nautilus,”  under  Captain  Mowatt,  the  de¬ 
stroyer  of  Falmouth.  Plans  were  made  for  a  strong  fort,  to  be  placed 
on  high  ground  in  the  center  of  the  peninsula,  and  called  Fort  George. 
The  work,  however,  progressed  but  slowly,  and  on  July  18  news  was 
received  that  an  American  fleet  and  army  were  being  made  ready  at 
Boston  to  recapture  Bigaduce. 

On  July  24  a  large  fleet  was  seen  standing  up  the  bay.  The  expedition 
was  a  State,  not  a  Continental,  one.  It  was  organized  and  directed  by 
Massachusetts,  and  she  furnished  all  the  troops  and  most  of  the  ships. 
Massachusetts  had  acted  with  great  promptness,  alarmed  by  the  danger 
to  her  supply  of  wood,  and  warned  Brigadier-General  Cushing  at 
Pownalborough  of  the  importance  of  attacking  the  British  before  they 
had  time  to  fortify. 

On  July  24  the  General  Court  had  directed  steps  to  be  taken  for  the 
fitting  out  of  such  vessels  as  could  be  made  ready  in  six  days  for  an 
expedition  against  Bigaduce.  Orders  were  also  issued  for  the  purchase 
of  large  quantities  of  provisions,  ammunition,  etc.  The  command  of 
the  land  forces  was  given  to  Solomon  Lovell,  of  Weymouth.  Peleg 
Wadsworth  of  Duxbury  (subsequently  of  Gorham  and  Falmouth), 
was  second  in  command.  Most  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Maine  militia,  but  Massachusetts  sent  the  State  regiment  of 
artillery  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Paul  Revere.  There  was  also  a  fleet 
consisting  of  three  armed  vessels  belonging  to  Massachusetts,  a  dozen 
privateers  hired,  or  in  one  case  impressed  by  her,  a  privateer  hired 
and  furnished  by  New  Hampshire,  and  three  Continental  vessels  lent 
by  the  Naval  Board  at  Boston.  Their  senior  officer,  Captain  Saltonstall 
of  the  “Warren,”  was  made  commodore  of  the  fleet,  a  very  unfortunate 

choice. 

Orders  had  been  issued  to  the  commanders  of  the  militia  in  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  Cumberland  to  provide  six  hundred  men  each, 
and  to  the  Brigadier-General  of  York  County  to  send  three  hundred. 
The  Cumberland  regiment  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Jonathan 
Mitchell,  the  Lincoln  by  Colonel  Samuel  McCobb,  and  the  York  troops 
by  Major  Daniel  Littlefield.  Transports  were  dispatched  in  advance 
of  the  fleet  to  Casco  Bay,  to  take  the  militia  to  Townshend.  But  when 
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General  Lovell  reached  there  he  found  less  than  one  thousand  troops, 
instead  of  the  fifteen  hundred  called  out.  Even  these  had  been  as¬ 
sembled  with  great  difficulty;  they  were  without  training,  and)  ill 
provided  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  many  were  unfit  for  duty. 
In  the  investigation  after  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  force  testified  that  “one  reason  of  the  deficiency  was  this : 
some  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  detach  the  men,  considered  the 
orders  to  include  officers  as  part  of  the  detail;  some  included  the  men 
who  had  enter’d  on  board  the  fleet  out  of  their  towns,  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion  and  perhaps  a  short  cruise ;  and  some  sent  boys,  old  men  and 
invalids ;  if  they  belonged  to  the  train  band  or  alarm  list  they  were 
soldiers,  whether  they  could  carry  a  gun,  walk  a  mile  without  crutches, 
or  only  compos  mentis  sufficient  to  keep  themselves  out  of  fire  and 
water.”  General  Wadsworth,  according  to  Wheeler’s  “History  of 
Castine,”  testified  “that  at  least  one-fourth  part  of  the  troops  appeared 
to  me  to  be  small  boys  or  old  men,  and  unfit  for  the  service.” 

On  July  25,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Penobscot,  and  a  part  approached 
the  harbor  and  engaged  in  a  long  distance  cannonade  with  Mowatt’s 
vessels,  with  no  other  result  than  to  give  the  enemy  proof  of  the 
prudence  of  the  American  commodore  and  the  awkardness  of  his  men. 

On  the  20th,  Banks  Island  was  occupied  and  a  flag  and  four  cannon, 
two  mounted,  two  unmounted,  were  taken.  The  Americans  lost  only 
three  men  but  one  of  these  was  Major  Littlefield,  the  commander  of 
the  York  militia,  an  excellent  officer. 

It  is  probable  that  if  Saltonstall  had  had  a  little  of  the  spirit  of 
Farragut  at  Mobile,  or  Dewey  at  Manila,  much  more  could  have  been 
accomplished.  But  no  exhortations  or  arguments  then  or  later  could 
induce  him  to  dash  into  the  harbor,  destroy  Mowatt’s  three  small 
vessels  with  his  greatly  superior  force,  and  assist  Lovell  in  an  attack 
on  the  fort. 

On  the  27th  it  was  decided  that  the  marines  and  militia  should  at¬ 
tempt  a  landing  on  the  peninsula  early  next  day.  Accordingly,  at  three 
in  the  morning  the  troops  were  ordered  into  the  boats,  and  a  little 
before  sunrise  they  gave  three  cheers  and  pulled  for  the  shore  under 
cover  of  a  constant  fire  from  five  of  the  ships.  The  enemy  were  posted 
on  a  bluff  high  and  difficult  of  ascent,  but  the  Americans  attacked  with 
vigor  and  courage,  though  in  some  disorder.  They  were  formed  in 
three  divisions, — the  marines  and  part  of  Colonel  McCobbs’  regiment 
on  the  right ;  the  remainder  of  his  regiment,  the  artillery  serving  as 
infantry,  and  the  volunteers,  in  the  center,  with  whom  was  General 
Lovell;  and  Colonel  Mitchell’s  regiment  on  the  left.  In  less  then 
twenty  minutes  the  enemy  gave  way  and  fled  pursued  by  the  Americans. 

The  British  were  inferior  in  numbers,  were  mainly  new  recruits,  and 
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had  been  considerably  shaken  by  the  cannonade  from  the  fleet.  Their 
commander  also  was  guilty  of  mismanagement  or  worse.  He  bade  his 
men  hold  their  fire  until  the  Americans  landed,  and,  after  they  had 
given  the  enemy  a  single  volley,  he  ordered  a  retreat.  The  only  officer 
who  stood  his  ground  was  Lieutenant  Moore,  then  in  battle  for  the 
first  time. 

Lovell  was  highly  pleased  with  his  success,  but  it  is  possible  that 
more  could  have  been  done.  Neither  the  fort  nor  the  British  soldiers 
were  in  a  condition  to  withstand  a  vigorous  assault.  Moore  states 
that  it  would  not  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  have  stormed  one  of 
the  bastions  on  which  work  had  been  only  begun.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  garrison  were  new  recruits,  and  had  been  disheartened  by  the 
American  cannonade  and  the  defeat  of  the  picket. 

Lovell  decided  to  resort  to  siege  operations,  from  which  he  hoped  a 
quick  success,  but  several  days  passed  without  important  results,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  enemy’s  works  continually  grew  stronger.  Some  attacks 
were  made  on  outworks,  but  not  much  accomplished,  and  the  behavior 
of  many  of  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  militia  was  the  reverse  of 
creditable.  During  the  siege  Lovell  was  continually  urging  Saltonstall 
to  enter  the  harbor  and  destroy  Mowatt’s  little  squadron,  but  he  re¬ 
fused  unless  the  army  would  at  the  same  time  storm  the  fort,  which 
after  the  first  few  days,  was  quite  impracticable.  At  last,  however, 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  joint  attack,  but  as  it  was  about  to  be 
delivered,  news  was  brought  that  a  fleet  was  coming  up  the  bay.  The 
attack  was  at  once  abandoned.  At  midnight  Lovell  received  word 
from  the  Commodore  that  the  fleet  was  British,  and  promptly  embarked 
his  men.  Saltonstall  had  drawn  up  his  ships  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
to  make  a  show  of  resistance,  but  when  the  enemy  appeared  standing 
boldly  for  the  center  of  the  line,  the  whole  gave  way,  each  vessel  seeking 
its  own  safety,  but  none  finding  it.  In  about  twenty-four  hours  all 
the  armed  vessels  had  been  destroyed  by  their  crews  except  four  which 
fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  The  transports  met  a  like  fate.  The  militia 
made  their  way  to  their  homes  as  best  they  might,  except  five  com¬ 
panies  which  were  kept  together  by  the  exertions  of  their  officers  and 
were  stationed  at  various  points'  on  the  coast  to  protect  it  against  raids. 

The  Massachusetts  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  appointed 
a  committee  of  investigation  who  had  examined  Lovell,  Wadsworth,  and 
various  military  and  naval  officers,  and  reported  unanimously  that  the 
chief  reason  for  the  failure  was  the  “want  of  proper  spirit  and  energy 
in  the  Commodore.”  Saltonstall  was  shortly  after  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  and  dismissed  from  the  Continental  service.  The  exact  charges 
and  specifications  against  him  are  not  known.  Popular  rumor  had 
accused  him  of  treachery  and  cowardice.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
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that  Saltonstall  was  either  a  traitor  or  a  craven,  but  of  his  extreme 
unwillingness  to  risk  either  ships  or  men  at  Penobscot  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  blame  for  the  failure  to  attack  Mowatt  must  be  shared 
by  the  captains  of  the  privateers.  Any  injury  to  their  ships  would  mean 
the  loss  of  a  cruise  and  its  profits,  and  consequently  the  majority  of 
them  were  always  against  attack. 

The  committee  of  investigation  highly  praised  the  conduct  of 
Generals  Lovell  and  Wadsworth,  although  in  the  case  of  the  latter  they 
were  divided  in  opinion.  They  slightly  censured  Colonel  Mitchell 
for  returning  home  without  orders.  Numerous  charges,  the  result  per¬ 
haps  of  personal  enmity,  were  preferred  against  Revere.  The  committee 
found  him  culpable  in  disputing  during  the  retreat  orders  of  General 
Wadsworth,  and  that  he  was  not  wholly  justified  in  going  to  Boston 
with  his  regiment  without  the  leave  of  his  superior  officer.  By  General 
Wadsworth’s  testimony  it  would  appear  that  Revere’s  qonduct  was 
indeed  culpable.  Wadsworth  swore:  “A  small  schooner  in  which  was 
the  greatest  part  of  our  provisions  was  then  in  the  strength  of  the  tide, 
drifting  down  on  the  enemy ;  it  was  in  vain  that  a  number  of  boats 
were  ordered  to  tow  her  across  the  stream,  and  with  much  difficulty 
that  a  boat  was  got  off'  to  take  out  her  crew.  In  this  I  was  directly 
opposed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Paul  Revere,  who  said  that  I  had  no 
right  to  command  either  him  or  the  boat  (Revere  claimed  that  he  was 
ordered  to  obey  Wadsworth  during  the  expedition,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  over),  and  gave  orders  to  the  contrary.  The  boat  went 
off  to  the  schooner.  The  reason  Lieutenant-Colonel  Revere  gave  for 
the  boat’s  going  off  to  the  schooner  was,  that  he  had  all  his  private 
baggage  at  stake,  and  asked  who  would  thank  him  for  losing  that,  in 
attempting  to  save  the  schooner  to  the  State.  I  asked  him  whether 
he  came  there  to  take  care  of  his  private  baggage,  or  to  serve  the  State?” 

Trial  of  Revere — Being  dissatisfied  with  the  findings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Revere  repeatedly  demanded  a  court-martial,  and  in  1782  ob¬ 
tained  one.  There  were  two  charges,  the  refusal  of  the  boat,  and  the 
return  without  orders.  The  court  found  that  Revere  did  refuse  the 
boat,  but  acquitted  him  because  he  acted  on  a  sudden  impulse,  and 
particularly  because  the  boat  was  actually  employed  in  the  manner 
desired  by  General  W  adsworth.  On  the  second  charge  the  court  found 
that  the  “whole  army  was  in  great  confusion  and  so  scattered  and 
dispersed  that  no  regular  orders  were  or  could  be  given,”  and  were 
of  the  opinion  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Revere  be  acquitted  with  equal 
honor  as  the  other  officers  in  the  same  expedition.” 

During  the  war,  Maine  furnished  many  soldiers  to  the  Continental 
army,  but  as  the  regiments  in  which  they  served  were  Massachusetts 
regiments,  she  has  not  received  the  credit  to  which  she  is  entitled.  In 
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January,  1776,  James  Sullivan,  of  Biddeford,  then  acting-  as  commissary 
for  the  Maine  troops,  wrote  to  Samuel  Freeman  at  the  Provincial 
Congress : 

“Falmouth  31  Jan.,  1776. 

“Sir:  Since  I  wrote  you  last  I  received  a  resolve  of  Court,  wherein 
I  find  I  am  directed  to  assist  in  raising  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
men  in  the  County  of  York.  I  shall  obey  orders,  and  do  my  best,  and 
make  no  doubt  but  the  men  may  be  had,  which  will  leave  the  seacoast 
of  the  country  entirely  without  firearms,  for  our  arms  were  taken  from 
our  people  on  the  last  of  December  by  order  of  Congress,  an  enlistment 
for  Cambridge  will  strip  us  of  men  of  this  winter,  and  if  our  guns  are 
again  stopped,  we  shall  be  in  the  spring  without  firearms.  I  venture 
to  affirm  as  a  fact,  that  more  than  half  the  men  of  Biddeford  and  Pep- 
perellborough  are  now  in  camp  at  Cambridge.  The  four  hundred  men 
at  Falmouth  can  never  be  raised,  as  every  one  who  can  leave  home  is 
gone  or  going  to  Cambridge.  The  officers  appointed  here  have  no 
commissions,  nor  has  General  Frye  any  instructions.  You  might  have 
sent  the  commissions  before  now  if  you  had  attended  to  the  safety  of 
your  own  country,  and  hope  you  will  send  by  the  first  conveyance. 
If  the  General  should  order  another  reinforcement  they  must  draw  upon 
this  part  of  the  province  for  women  instead  of  men,  and  for  knives  and 
forks  instead  of  arms, 

“I  am  your  humble  servant, 

“James  Sullivan.” 

A  careful  investigation  made  at  the  instance  of  Rev.  Henry  S. 
Burrage  shows  that  fully  a  thousand  Maine  men  were  at  Valley  Forge. 
In  1907  a  granite  marker  containing  a  bronze  tablet  suitably  inscribed 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  these  heroes. 

In  1783  peace  was  made,  and  England  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  The  St.  Croix  River  was  declared  the  eastern 
boundary. 

With  the  Revolution  there  not  only  passed  away  for  Maine  de¬ 
pendence  on  a  foreign  power,  but  there  also  ceased  the  sharing  with  the 
Indian  tribes  of  control  over  her  own  soil.  They  shrank  from  the 
position  of  co-sovereigns  to  that  of  wards.  Williamson  says,  “After 
allowing  to  them  a  restricted  territory,  the  rivers  and  forests  were 
no  longer  theirs.  The  fee  and  virtual  possession  of  all  the  ungranted 
region,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  were  in  the  State.” 

During  the  Revolution,  Massachusetts  was  concerned  not  only  with 
the  winning  of  independence,  but  with  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
government.  The  Provincial  Congress,  formed  when  Governor  Gage 
refused  to  call  a  session  of  the  General  Court,  was  a  purely  revolutionary 
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body.  In  the  summer  of  1775,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  Massachusetts  established  a  government  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  like  that  prescribed  by  the  provincial  charter  of  1691.  The  offices 
of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  were  treated  as  vacant,  and  the 
executive  power,  as  the  charter  provided  in  such  a  case,  was  vested  in 
the  Council.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  arrangement  was  only 
temporary,  and  in  1780  a  special  convention  authorized  to  act  by  a  vote 
of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Massachusetts  towns  submitted  a  con¬ 
stitution  which  the  people  accepted.  It  provided  for  a  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Council  and  two-chamber  Legislature.  The 
representatives  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  towns,  each  town  then  in¬ 
corporated  having  a  perpetual  right  to  send  one  at  least.  The  Senators 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  counties,  the  number  chosen  by  each  county 
depending  not  on  its  population  but  on  the  proportion  of  the  public 
taxes  it  paid. 

In  1778  the  Continental  Congress  had  divided  the  country  into  ad¬ 
miralty  districts.  In  Massachusetts  there  were  three — a  southern,  a 
middle  and  a  northern.  The  northern  district  consisted  of  the  three 
Maine  counties,  and  Maine  was  commonly  called  the  District  of  Maine, 
or,  more  briefly,  the  District,  until  its  separation  from  Massachusetts 
forty  years  later. 

In  1788  Maine  was  invited  to  express,  indirectly,  her  views  on  the 
adoption  of  a  Federal  Constitution.  In  the  General  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  which  drew  up  the  Constitution,  Maine  was  not  repre¬ 
sented,  the  four  delegates  from  Massachusetts  being  all  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  proper.  The  ablest  of  them,  however,  Rufus  King,  was  a  native 
of  Maine. 

Farrand  in  his  work,  “The  Framing  of  the  Constitution,”  places  King 
among  the  dozen  members  of  the  convention  who  exerted  the  most 
influence.  He  says  of  him :  “Rufus  King,  somewhat  over  medium 
height,  was  an  unusually  handsome  man  and  with  great  personal 
charm.  Of  marked  ability,  and  an  eloquent  speaker,  with  a  sweet,  clear 
voice,  it  is  no  wonder  that  ...  he  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
coming  men  of  the  new  nation.  He  had  been  opposed  to  any  radical 
reform  of  the  confederation,  but  convinced  of  his  error  he  joined 
heartily  in  the  work  of  the  convention  and  as  might  be  supposed,  his 
support  was  as  heartily  welcomed.”  His  most  distinctive  work  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  adoption  of  the  clause  forbidding  a  State  to  pass 
laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

The  Massachusetts  Convention  which  ratified  the  Constitution  was 
composed  of  355  delegates,  forty-six  of  whom  were  from  Maine.  A 
great  majority  of  the  members  were  content  with  giving  a  silent  vote, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  debates.  Of  the  Maine  representatives,  only 
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seven  spoke.  Five  opposed  the  r3.t1fic3.tion  of  the  Constitution,  one 
favored  it,  3nd  one  desired  3n  3djournment  of  the  convention;  but, 
when  the  question  of  r3tific3tion  W3S  put,  voted  in  the  3ffirm3tive.  One 
of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  Constitution  W3S  that  zealous 
patriot  of  the  Revolution,  General  Thompson. 

The  only  delegate  from  Maine  who  expressed  himself  unqualifiedly 
in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  was  Captain  Snow,  a  shipmaster  of  Harps- 
well.  He  said  that  he  was  ready  to  give  Congress  the  power  necessary 
for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  was  ready  to  punish  the 
members  if  they  abused  it.  When  the  vote  on  the  question  of  rati¬ 
fication  was  taken,  it  was  carried  by  the  small  majority  of  19  in  a  total 
vote  of  355.  The  vote  in  the  Maine  counties  stood:  York,  yeas,  6,  nays 
11;  Cumberland,  yeas  10,  nays  3;  Lincoln,  yeas  9,  nays  7.  Total: 
yeas  25,  nays  21. 

For  several  years  after  the  government  under  the  Constitution  went 
into  operation,  politics  were  very  quiet,  John  Hancock,  by  far  the  most 
popular  man  in  Massachusetts,  being  elected  Governor  year  after  year, 
without  opposition.  But  in  1793  he  died,  and  two  parties  formed,  the 
subject  of  differences  being  the  French  Revolution  and  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government.  One  party,  which  was  chiefly  made  up  of  former 
Federalists  and  that  took  or  kept  the  old  name,  was  so  shocked  and 
alarmed  by  the  impieties  and  massacres  in  France  that  they  earnestly 
desired  the  success  of  the  kings  who  had  linked  themselves  against  her. 
They  dreaded  anything  like  a  real  democracy,  and  wished  affairs  at 
home  to  be  quietly  managed  by  the  “wise  and  good,”  that  is,  by  a  few 
well-to-do,  cultivated  conservative  gentlemen,  whose  lead  the  people 
should  gladly  and  meekly  follow.  Their  opponents,  called  sometimes 
Republicans  and  sometimes  Democrats,  wished  the  government  to  be 
conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  in  town  meeting  fashion,  and  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  popular  will. 

The  Federalists  had  in  their  ranks  most  of  the  persons  of  social 
position,  nearly  all  the  merchants,  lawyers,  Congregational  ministers, 
and  conservative  persons  generally.  The  Republican  party  contained 
a  few  lawyers,  more  physicians,  the  bulk  of  the  farmers  (though  some 
of  the  rural  districts  were  very  strongly  Federalist)  and  the  poorer, 
more  radical  and  discontented  members  of  society.  The  Democrats 
wished  government  to  be  as  far  as  possible  of  the  town  meeting  type, 
and  claimed  that  the  general  welfare  was  being  sacrificed  for  the  benefit 
of  a  wealthy  class,  and  that  the  farmers  were  being  plundered  to  en¬ 
rich  the  merchants.  Yet  even  the  Democrats  paid  considerable  regaid 
to  social  distinctions.  Many  of  their  leaders  were  lawyers  and  mer¬ 
chants,  and  until  the  Jacksonian  epoch  they  usually  chose  for  the  higher 
offices  men  of  refinement  and  culture. 
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In  1800  the  Democrats  won  a  decisive  victory  in  the  presidential 
election,  Thomas  Jefferson  obtaining  seventy-three  votes  in  the  Elec¬ 
toral  College  to  sixty-five  for  John  Adams.  Jefferson  was  in  theory 
a  pronounced  anti-militarist,  but  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  petty  war. 

Commodore  Edward  Preble — In  1801  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli  declared 
war  against  the  United  States,  and  it  continued  until  1805.  From  Sep¬ 
tember,  1803  to  September,  1804,  the  American  squadron  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  was  commanded  by  Commodore  Edward  Preble  of  Portland. 
Commodore  Preble  when  a  young  man  had  distinguished  himself  in 
operations  off  Penobscot  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  In  1798  he 
entered  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  he  served  honorably 
in  the  war  with  France.  In  1804  the  commander  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  who  had  shown  himself  unequal  to  his  position,  was  recalled, 
and  Preble  was  appointed  Commodore,  that  is,  commander  of  the 
squadron  in  his  place.  He  served  with  much  ability  for  a  year,  when, 
the  squadron  being  reinforced,  Preble,  who  was  only  a  junior  captain, 
was  obliged  to  yield  his  command  to  his  senior,  Captain  Samuel  Barron. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  received  by  the  President 
with  great  distinction,  and  Congress  voted  him  its  thanks  with  a  gold 
medal.  He  had  also  won  the  regard  of  several  British  officers  who  were 
stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Pope  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  American  commander,  with  a  small  force  and  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  had  done  much  more  for  the  cause  of  Christianity  than  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  Christendom  had  done  for  ages.  Preble  was 
not,  however,  to  enjoy  his  honors  long.  His  health,  which  for  some 
time  had  been  poor,  broke  down  completely,  and  he  died  on  August 
25,  1807,  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

During  Preble’s  blockade  of  Tripoli,  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy 
the  enemy’s  gunboats  and  injure  the  town  and  castle  by  a  fire  and 
powder  boat.  A  vessel  which  had  been  captured  and  renamed  the 
“Intrepid”  was  filled  with  explosives  and  combustibles,  and  thirteen 
daring  men,  under  Commodore  Richard  Somers,  volunteered  to  take 
her  into  the  harbor  and  fire  the  train.  They  had  with  them  two  fast 
row  boats  in  which  it  was  hoped  that  they  might  escape.  The  second 
in  command  was  Lieutenant  Henry  Wadsworth  of  Portland.  The 
attempt  was  made  on  the  night  of  September  4,  1804,  between  nine  and 
ten.  The  “Intrepid”  entered  the  harbor,  but  before  she  had  reached  the 
place  intended  for  the  explosion,  she  suddenly  blew  up  and  all  on  board 
perished.  W  hether  this  was  due  to  accident,  to  a  Tripolitan  cannon  ball 
passing  through  the  magazine,  or  to  the  act  of  her  own  crew  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  boarding  and  capturing  the  “Intrepid”  and  the  great 
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store  of  powder  she  carried,  was  never  certainly  known.  The  bodies 
were  picked  up  or  washed  on  shore,  and  were  decently  buried  by  the 
Tripolitans.  A  monument  to  these  officers  and  to  others  who  fell  in 
the  war  was  subsequently  erected  in  the  Naval  Academy  grounds  at 
Annapolis.  Possibly  there  is  a  more  durable  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Wadsworth  in  the  name  of  the  nephew  and  namesake  born  less 
than  two  years  after  his  death,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

To  return  to  political  matters.  Maine  was  Federalist  until  1805.  By 
that  time  the  party  had  greatly  decreased  in  numbers.  Even  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  Federalist  stronghold,  had  been  carried  by  Jefferson  in  the 
preceding  year,  though  the  Federalists  elected  their  candidate  for 
Governor.  But  in  Maine  there  was  great  discontent  with  the  land 
policy  of  Massachusetts.  Men  who  sought  homes  had  settled  without 
leave  on  land  which  had  been  sold  or  granted  in  large  tracts  to  wealthy 
individuals  and  companies.  In  some  cases  the  settlers  were  expelled, 
losing  their  improvements ;  sometimes  the  owners  would  neither  sell 
nor  lease;  in  other  cases  the  ownership  of  the  land  was  in  dispute  and 
there  was  no  one  who  could  give  a  clear  title.  It  was  felt  in  Maine 
that  the  Legislature  in  Boston  favored  the  absentee  landlords  and 
wrongfully  refused  to  resume  land  which  they  had  forfeited  by  non- 
compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  grant.  These  local  causes  and 
the  general  Democratic  movement  gave  the  District  of  Maine  to  the 
Republicans  in  1805,  and  nearly  gave  them  the  State  in  the  following 
year. 

No  efforts  were  spared  on  either  side.  Each  party  had  a  good  organi¬ 
zation,  which  it  endeavored  to  keep  secret.  There  was  a  strong  feeling 
that  an  election  should  be  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  voters,  enlightened 
perhaps  by  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  the  latter  then  playing  the 
greater  part  in  politics.  For  a  candidate  to  attempt  to  further  his 
election  either  by  speaking  or  writing  was  considered  highly  improper. 
Political  organizations  were  regarded  with  disfavor  and  when  a  party 
was  caught  making  use  of  one,  it  explained  that  it  had  very  reluctantly 
resorted  to  such  means  but  that  its  opponents  were  doing  so  in  the  most 
outrageous  way,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  fight  them  in  a  similar 

manner. 

In  1806  the  Democrats  discovered  and  the  Portland  “Argus”  published 
with  great  glee  a  circular  from  the  Federalist  county  committee  for 
Cumberland,  appointing  a  committee  in  every  town,  which  was  to 
divide  the  town  into  districts  and  assign  one  to  each  of  its  members 
whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  Federalists  and  of  the  doubt¬ 
ful  voters,  and  to  devote  himself  to  getting  the  first  to  the  polls  and 
to  winning  over  the  second.  The  central  committee  added,  “As  the 
success  of  these  exertions  for  the  public  good  in  some  measures  de- 
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pends  upon  secrecy,  we  therefore  recommend  to  the  town  committee 
to  be  silent  even  with  Federalists  and  with  the  subcommittees  on  the 
subject  of  their  connection  with  us,  the  county  committee,  in  order  that 
the  exertions  in  every  town  may  appear  to  originate  in  said  town. 
This  is  thought  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  jealousies  and  un¬ 
founded  prejudices.”  In  justice  to  the  Federalists,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  Republican  methods  were  quite  similar. 

The  Federalist  candidate  for  Governor  was  Caleb  Strong,  the  Re¬ 
publican,  James  Sullivan.  The  latter  had  grown  up  in  Maine,  though 
he  later  became  a  resident  of  Massachusetts  proper.  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
an  able  and  scholarly  man,  a  good  lawyer,  and  by.  no  means  extreme  in 
his  political  views.  He  always  maintained  an  interest  in  the  region 
where  his  childhood  and  early  manhood  were  passed,  and  in  1795  pub¬ 
lished  a  history  of  the  District  of  Maine.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  served  from  1791  to  1806, 
when  his  political  opponents  prevented  his  reelection. 

The  returns  of  the  election  for  Governor  reached  Boston  slowly. 
When  all  from  “Old  Massachusetts”  had  been  received,  Strong  led  in 
that  part  of  the  State  with  4,233  votes,  but  as  the  returns  from  Maine 
came  in,  it  was  seen  that  there  was  great  danger  of  his  majority  being 
wiped  out.  The  Columbian  Centinel,”  a  leading  Boston  Federalist 
papei  declared :  The  question  now  is,  Shall  the  squatters  of  Maine 
impose  a  Governor  on  Massachusetts?”  But  there  were  votes  in  Maine 
that  the  Federalists  needed,  and  when  the  “Independent  Chronicle,” 
the  most,  influential  Republican  paper  in  New  England,  accused  the 
“Centinel”  of  calling  the  inhabitants  of  Maine  squatters,  the  “Centinel” 
replied  that  it  only  referred  to  newcomers  who  had  not  been  in  the 
State  long  enough  to  imbibe  the  principles  of  Massachusetts,  “by 
which,  of  course,”  says  Mr.  Stanwood  in  his  article  on  this  election  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  “it  meant  that 
they  had  not  been  members  of  the  community  long  enough  to  become 
Federalists.” 

Strong  was  elected,  but  by  so  small  a  majority  that  only  public 
opinion  prevented  the  Legislature,  which  was  Republican,  from  count¬ 
ing  him  out.  The  next  year  fortune  turned,  and  Sullivan  became  Gov¬ 
ernor.  He  was  reelected  the  following  year,  but  had  a  Federalist  Legis- 
latuie  and  Council,  and  died  just  before  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

The  public  feeling  in  Massachusetts,  as  in  the  nation,  was  setting 
strongly  toward  the  Republicans,  but  it  was  checked  by  the  passage 
in  1807  of  an  embargo  law  forbidding  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would 
compel  both  England  and  France  to  cease  their  interference  with 
American  commerce,  but  the  stoppage  of  trade  caused  the  greatest 
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distress  in  the  United  States  and  provoked  furious  opposition  to  the 
law  which  caused  it.  Various  towns  in  Maine  joined  in  the  chorus  of 
remonstrance.  Nor  did  the  opposition  stop  with  mere  words.  All 
kinds  of  tricks  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  the  law.  Vessels 
bound  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  would  be  disabled 
by  storms  or  be  driven  by  adverse  winds  far  out  of  their  course  and 
be  “compelled”  to  take  refuge  in  a  West  Indian  port  and  to  sell  their 
cargo  to  obtain  the  money  for  necessary  repairs. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  running  goods  across  the  line,  and  East- 
port  became  notorious  as  a  center  of  this  business.  Goods,  particularly 
flour,  were  brought  there  in  enormous  quantities  and  then  taken  under 
cover  of  night  or  fog  from  the  American  to  the  British  side  of  the  bay. 
The  British  facilitated  this  by  allowing  the  free  importation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  goods  into  New  Brunswick,  and  by  stationing  armed  vessels  just 
back  of  the  boundary  line  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  to  protect  smugglers 
from  the  United  States.  The  American  Government  made  every  effort 
to  enforce  the  embargo;  navy  vessels  were  ordered  to  Eastport;  at  one 
time  Decatur  was  sent  there  in  the  “Chesapeake;”  cordons  of  sentinels 
and  guards  were  posted  and  mounted  over  stores ;  but  the  guards  were 
ready  to  assist  the  smugglers  for  a  consideration,  and  in  after  years 
the  story  in  Eastport  was  that  all  but  three  were  corruptible,  and  that 
even  they  were  ready  to  oblige  a  friend  by  taking  a  walk  or  a  nap  at 
the  proper  time. 

The  attitude  of  New  England  forced  a  repeal  of  the  embargo,  a  non¬ 
intercourse  act  with  France  and  England  being  substituted.  There 
followed  three  years  more  of  insult  and  outrage  from  both  belligerents 
and  of  bitter  partisan  strife  at  home,  and  then  in  June,  1912,  the  United 
States  declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  Opinion  in  Maine  was  much 
divided.  There  was  a  strong  anti-war  sentiment.  William  Widgery 
voted  in  Congress  in  favor  of  a  declaration  of  war,  and  was  censured 
for  his  conduct  by  the  people  of  Brunswick  in  their  town  meeting. 
Belfast  refused  to  consider  resolutions  for  making  military  preparations. 
Castine  declared  against  war  and  against  any  voluntary  enlistments, 
though  approving  of  resistance  to  invasion. 

The  opposition  to  the  war  and  the  government  found  one  of  its  most 
radical  leaders  in  Samuel  Fessenden,  of  New  Gloucester,  a  rabid 
Federalist  community.”  In  January,  1814,  he  said  in  a  speech  in  the 
General  Court  that  the  “distress  of  the  District  of  Maine  was  intol¬ 
erable;  the  children  were  naked  and  barefoot,  their  families  were  de¬ 
prived  of  bread  for  six  weeks  together,  and  they  were  entirely  dependent 
on  other  parts  for  that  article,  and  obliged  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  for 
a  permit  to  carry  bread  to  their  families.  He  would  take  the  sword 
in  one  hand,  the  State  constitution  in  the  other,  and  demand  his  rights; 
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it  was  time  to  take  our  rights  into  our  own  hands.  We  ought  to  pass 
a  law  prohibiting  any  person  stopping  vessels  going  from  one  point 
to  another;  that  we  ought  to  establish  a  custom  house  by  law,  and  the 
sooner  we  come  at  issue  with  the  general  government  the  better.” 

Later  he  was  an  advocate  of  the  calling  of  the  famous  Hartford 
Convention.  This  was  a  meeting  at  Hartford  of  delegates  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  from  some  districts  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  to  consider  the  means  of  obtaining  a  redress 
of  grievances.  It  was  charged  at  the  time  that  the  real  purpose  was 
to  plan  secession,  but  this  was  probably  false.  In  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  a  majority  both  of  the  members  from  Massachusetts  proper 
and  of  those  from  Maine  voted  for  calling  the  convention.  Of  the  twelve 
delegates  from  Massachusetts,  two,  Stephen  Longfellow  and  Samuel  S. 
Wilde,  were  residents  of  Maine.  Both  were  lawyers.  Wilde  was 
by  birth  a  Massachusetts  man,  and  after  Maine  became  a  separate)  State 
he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  desiring  to  retain  his  position  as  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  which  office  he  had  been  appointed  in  1815. 
Mr.  Longfellow  was  a  good  lawyer,  and  an  honorable,  refined  and 
courteous  gentleman,  but  his  chief  distinction  is  that  of  having  been 
the  father  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Like  most  of  their  col¬ 
leagues,  Wilde  and  Longfellow  were  not  extremists. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to  Maine  to  represent  all  her  people 
as  opposed  to  the  Federal  Government  and  its  measures  for  vindicating 
the  national  honor.  In  embargo  days  a  county  convention  at  Augusta 
endorsed  the  embargo;  the  selectmen  of  York,  Falmouth,  Nobleborough 
and  Poland  refused  to  petition  for  a  repeal,  and  so  did  town  meetings 
in  North  Yarmouth,  Parsonsfield,  Vassalborough,  Waterville  and 
Bangor.  The  towns  of  Brunswick,  Waldoboro,  Hebron  and  Camden 
voted  to  request  a  repeal,  but  the  Portland  “Argus”  declared  that  at 
Brunswick  150  dissented,  that  at  Hebron  the  vote  stood  49  to  40,  and 
that  the  minority  had  sent  their  opinions  to  the  President;  that  less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  citizens  of  Waldoboro  were  present  at  their  town 
meeting;  that  the  resolution  at  Camden  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  40 
to  39,  and  that  a  paper  expressing  disagreement,  signed  by  70  voters 
was  sent  to  the  President. 

When  the  Legislature  voted  to  call  a  convention  at  Hartford  to  con¬ 
sider  means  for  redressing  the  grievances  of  New  England,  the  vote  in 
opposition  from  Maine  was  much  larger  proportionately  than  that  from 
Massachusetts  proper,  and  the  most  vigorous  speech  against  the  call 
was  made  by  John  Holmes  of  York.  The  winter  before,  in  answering: 
Fessenden’s  sword  and  constitution  speech  demanding  State  custom 
houses  and  the  making  of  an  issue  with  the  Federal  Government,  he 
had  said,  “If  the  gentleman  was*  to  attempt  such  a  thing  in  the  District 
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of  Maine,  which  he  came  from,  he  knew  the  course  which  would  be 
pursued  against  him;  he  would  be  taken  before  the  judge  of  probate 
and  put  under  guardianship.” 

War  of  1812 — At  first  the  War  of  1812  bore  lightly  on  Maine  for  the 
interference  with  trade  and  the  increase  of  taxation.  It  was  more  than 
a  year  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  before  there  was  any  fight  ng  of 
importance  on  her  soil  or  near  her  waters.  But  on  September  5,  1813, 
the  United  States  brig  “Enterprise,”  Lieutenant  William  Burrows, 
captured  the  British  brig  “Boxer,”  Commander  William  Blythe.  Both 
commanders  fell  early  in  the  action.  The  battle  was  decided  by  the 
“Enterprise”  raking  the  “Boxer,”  bringing  down  her  mainmast  and 
obtaining  a  position  from  which  no  adequate  return  could  be  made 
to  her  fire.  The  loss  of  the  “Enterprise”  was  four  men  killed  and  ten 
men  wounded,  that  of  the  “Boxer”  was  seven  killed  and  thirteen 
wounded,  and  mortally  wounded  being  reckoned  among  the  killed. 
The  “Enterprise”  was  much  damaged  in  the  rigging,  the  “Boxer”  in 
hull  and  masts  as  well,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  was  kept 
afloat  and  brought  into  Portland. 

There  the  dead  captains  were  buried  with  all  honor,  the  Americans 
with  true  chivalry  including  Captain  Blythe  in  their  tributes  of  respect. 
A  stone,  suitably  inscribed,  was  placed  over  the  grave  of  Captain 
Blythe  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  “Boxer.”  Some  years  later, 
Samuel  M.  Burrows  of  New  York  erected  a  monument  to  Captain 
Burrows.  Two  years  after  the  fight,  Midshipman  Waters,  of  the  “En¬ 
terprise,”  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  commander.  He  had  been 
wounded  in  the  battle,  and  two  days  later  his  injury  was  officially  re¬ 
ported  as  mortal,  but  he  lingered  over  two  years,  dying  on  September 
25,  1815.  He  was  cared  for  during  this  time  by  the  young  men  of 
Portland,  who  also  paid  for  a  monument.  Fifty  years  later,  after  the 
great  Portland  fire  of  1866,  his  sister  sent  $300  to  the  relief  fund,  and 
a  letter  expressing  “great  interest  in  the  city  and  sympathy  for  the 
suffering  people.” 

The  citizens  of  Portland  did  not  forget  to  honor  the  living  as  well  as 
the  dead.  On  the  15th  of  September  public  dinners  were  given  to  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  “Enterprise.” 

In  1814  the  pressure  of  the  war  was  felt  more  severely  by  Maine. 
The  attempt  to  win  New  England  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
Great  Britain  had  failed,  and  on  April  25,  1814,  a  blockade  of  her  ports, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  was  proclaimed.  This 
was  followed  by  the  dispatch  of  an  expedition  against  Moose  Island, 
on  which  the  town  of  Eastport  is  situated.  Resistance  was  hopeless, 
and  the  fort,  with  its  little  garrison  of  only  eighty  men,  surrendered  at 
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the  first  summons.  The  British  claimed  that  Moose  Island  was  a  part 
of  New  Brunswick  and  that  they  had  reoccupied,  not  conquered  it. 
Accordingly  an  order  was  issued  commanding  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Eastport  to  take  a  prescribed  oath  of  allegiance  or  leave  the  island. 
A  deputation  of  citizens  waited  on  the  Admral,  Sir  Thomas  Hardy, 
and  requested  him  to  modify  the  oath.  He  said  that  the  form  of  the 
oath  to  be  administered  was  part  of  his  instructions  and  he  was  unable 
to  change  it,  but  that  he  could  state  verbally  that  it  was  intended 
as  an  oath  of  neutrality,  while  the  British  held  Elastport,  rather  than 
of  perpetual  allegiance.  With  this  explanation  and  with  financial  ruin 
awaiting  them  if  they  refused  to  swear,  most  of  the  inhabitants  took 
the  oath.  Their  conduct  was  not  heroic,  but,  under  the  circumstances, 
they  should  not  be  severely  blamed. 

A  more  serious  invasion  followed.  Maine,  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  thrust  itself  deep  into  the 
British  provinces,  and  the  Cabinet  at  London  desired  an  acquisition 
of  territory  which  would  make  the  direct  route  from  Halifax  to  Quebec 
undeniably  British.  Should  the  country  be  in  their  hands  when  the 
negotiations  for  peace  were  opened,  the  cession  would  be  easier  to 
obtain,  and  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  was 
directed  to  occupy  Maine  as  far  as  the  Penobscot.  In  obedience  to 
these  orders  he  sailed  from  Halifax  late  in  August  with  a  force  of 
3,500  men,  escorted  by  three  74s,  two  frigates,  two  sloops  and  a 
schooner,  under  Rear  Admiral  Griffith.  The  town  selected  for  the 
first  attack  was  Machias,  but  on  the  voyage  thither  information  was 
received  that  led  to  a  change  of  plan.  The  American  corvette  “Adams,” 
Captain  Morris,  after  capturing  several  British  vessels,  had  gone  on 
the  rocks  near  Isle  au  Haut,  and  had  been  taken  to  Hampden,  some 
twenty-five  miles  up  the  Penobscot,  for  repairs.  The  few  vessels  of 
the  American  navy  had  done  so  much  damage  that  the  capture  of  even 
one  was  considered  by  the  British  an  important  success,  and  when 
Sherbrooke  and  Griffith  heard  that  the  “Adams”  was  lying  disabled  at 
Hampden,  they  resolved  to  make  her  capture  or  destruction  their  first 
object.  On  the  morning  of  September  1  the  expedition  reached  Castine, 
which  was  at  once  abandoned  by  its  garrison.  A  frigate  and  the 
Twenty-ninth  Regiment  were  sent  to  occupy  Belfast,  and  a  74,  three 
flank  companies,  a  rifle  company,  and  a  portion  of  the  artillery,  was 
sent  to  destroy  the  “Adams.” 

This  detachment  was  detained  by  unfavorable  winds,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  evening  of  September  2,  that  the  transports  and  smaller  war 
vessels  came  within  about  two  miles  of  the  village,  and  the  troops 
were  landed.  Captain  Morris  had  received  news  of  the  arrival  of  the 
British  at  Castine,  on  the  noon  of  September  1.  He  at  once  concluded 
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that  their  object  was  the  capture  of  the  “Adams”  and  of  two  merchant 
vessels  with  valuable  cargo  aboard,  the  “Decatur  and  the  Kutusoff, 
lying  at  Hampden.  He  therefore  prepared  for  defense  and  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Brigadier-General  Blake,  of  Brewer,  asking  him  to  collect  as 
many  militia  as  possible.  The  guns  had  been  taken  out  of  the  “Adams” 
while  she  was  being  repaired,  and  by  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
crew  and  the  citizens  of  Hampden  two  batteries  of  fourteen  and  nine 
guns  respectively  were  mounted,  which  commanded  the  river. 

&  Morris  was  confident  that  he  could  keep  the  enemy's  fleet  at  bay  if 
the  militia  would  protect  his  flank  and  rear  from  attack  by  land.  But 
it  was  doubtful  that  they  could  be  relied  upon.  On  the  evening  of 
September  2,  there  was  a  conference  in  the  Academy  building,  between 
Captain  Morris,  General  Blake  and  some  of  his  officers,  and  leading 
citizens  of  Hampden  and  Bangor.  Some  were  in  favor  of  making  every 
effort  to  defend  the  “Adams,”  but  others  thought  of  the  danger  to  their 
property,  believed  that  if  there  were  a  battle  the  British  would  win, 
and  were  inclined  to  trust  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  enemy. 

There  was,  however,  considerable  reason  for  the  discouragement  at 
Hampden.  In  numbers,  indeed,  the  land  forces  on  each  side  were 
about  equal.  But  most  of  the  Americans  had  never  been  m  battle, 
they  were  untrained  and  some  of  them  unarmed.  As  Morris  needed 
all  his  crew  to  work  the  “Adams’  ”  guns,  he  distributed  most  of  the 
ship’s  muskets  and  powder  among  the  ill-provided  militia.  But  he 

could  not  provide  them  with  courage. 

The  question  of  resistance  was  finally  left  to  General  Blake,  who 
determined  to  make  a  stand.  The  line  extended  easterly  from  the 
meeting-house  along  the  crest  of  the  Academy  hill  toward  the  river. 
On  the  extreme  right  were  the  Bangor  artillery  company  with  two 
four-pounders,  and  an  eighteen  pound  carronade  taken  from  the 
“Adams”  and  manned  and  supported  by  the  regulars  from  Castine, 
who  had  arrived  that  day.  The  guns  commanded  a  bridge  over  a  small 
stream  called  “Pitcher’s  Brook,”  which  the  enemy  must  cross.  On 
the  left  of  the  guns,  extending  toward  the  river,  were  the  militia 

infantry. 

Fearing  a  surprise,  both  the  crew;  of  the  “Adams”  and  the  militia 
stood  to  their  arms  all  night.  Rain  was  falling  but  they  were  without 
shelter.  The  morning  was  foggy,  and  the  British  thinking  themselves 
opposed  by  double  their  number,  advanced  with  great  caution.  As 
soon  as  they  were  seen,  American  artillery  opened  on  them,  but  the 
British  column  pushed  across  the  bridge,  deployed  and  charged.  Gen¬ 
eral  Blake,  following  the  example  of  Prescott  at  Bunker  Hill,  had 
ordered  his  infantry  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  was  close 
at  hand,  but  the  strain  was  too  much  for  the  raw  militia,  exhausted  by 
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a  night’s  watching  in  the  rain.  The  center  broke,  the  wings  immediately 
followed  their  example,  and  the  whole  regiment  fled  towards  Bangor 
in  great  disorder. 

Captain  Morris  had  fired  at  the  enemy’s  guard  and  rocket  boats,  but 
they  remained  beyond  the  reach  of  his  guns.  When  the  militia  ’fled, 
the  sailors,  many  of  whom  were  armed  only  with  picks  and  cutlasses, 
were  left  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  entire  British  force.  Morris 
ordered  his  men  to  retreat,  the  guns  to  be  spiked,  and  the  “Adams” 
fired.  In  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Navy  he  said :  We  continued 
our  letieat  towards  Bangor,  when  we  found  and  retired  upon  a  road 
leading  to  the  Kennebec.  Perceiving  it  impossible  to  subsist  our  men 
in  a  body  through  a  country  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants,  they  were 
ordered  to  repair  to  Portland  as  speedily  as  they  might  be  able.  The 
entire  loss  of  our  personal  effects  rendered  us  dependent  on  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  inhabitants  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec  for 
subsistence,  who  most  cheerfully  and  liberally  supplied  our  wants  to 
t  ie  utmost  extent  of  their  limited  means.  Our  warmest  thanks  are 
a  so  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  Waterville,  Augusta  and  Hallowell  for 
their  liberality  and  attention.” 

The  defeated  militia  made  their  way  to  Bangor  and  hastened  to  rid 
t  lemselves  of  arms  and  uniforms  and  to  become  peaceful  citizens  once 
more.  Three  of  them  had  been  killed  in  the  fray,  and  at  least  eleven 
wounded.  The  British  loss  was  one  soldier  and  one  sailor  killed  (a 
detachment  of  sailors  had  marched  with  the  troops),  a  captain  and 
seven  rank  and  file  wounded,  and  one  rank  and  file  missing. 

The  British  fleet  and  troops  at  once  proceeded  to  Bangor,  which 
had  no  choice  but  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  British  demanded 
quarters  and  provisions,  which  were  promptly  furnished.  They  seized 
the  money  in  the  post  office,  a  quantity  of  merchandise  which  had  been 
orfeited  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  all  the  vessels  in  the 
harbor.  They  were  about  to  burn  the  unfinished  vessels  on  the  stocks, 
but  as  the  wind  would  have  probably  carried  the  fire  to  the  town,  they 

E  c0nd  °f  thC  selectmen  P Edging  Bangor  under  a  penalty  of 
W000  to  finish  the  vessels  and  deliver  them  at  Castine  in  October. 

y  threats  of  burning  the  town  they  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  give 
up  their  arms,  including  the  two  guns  belonging  to  the  artillery  com¬ 
pany  which  had  been  hastily  dragged  off  from  Hampden  hill  and 
cocealed  in  the  woods. 


The  able-bodied  citizens  to  the  number  of  19 7  accepted  paroles  as 
prisoners  of  war;  among  them  were  Francis  Carr,  who  as  a  member 
o  Congress  in  1812  had  voted  in  favor  of  declaring  war  against  Great 
n  am,  and  \\  ilham  D.  Williamson,  the  future  historian  of  Maine. 
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It  was  said  that  Mr.  Carr  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  parole  and  that 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  British,  for  one  of 
their  first  inquiries  had  been  who  were  Republicans  and  who  Federal¬ 
ists.  General  Blake  had  retired  to  his  home  in  Brewer,  but  hearing  that 
he  was  being  asked  for,  he  came  into  town,  surrendered  himself,  and 
was  paroled. 

The  British  remained  in  Bangor  thirty  hours  and  then  returned  to 
Hampden.  During  their  stay  some  of  them  had  behaved  with  great 
rudeness  and  there  had  been  considerable  plundering.  At  Hampden 
their  conduct  had  been  even  worse.  A  committee  waited  on  Captain 
Barrie  to  ask  at  least  the  common  rights  of  humanity.  He  answered, 
“J  have  none  for  you.  My  business  is  to  burn,  sink  and  destroy.  Your 
town  is  taken  by  storm,  and  by  the  rules  of  war,  we  ought  both  to 
lay  your  village  in  ashes,  and  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  But 
I  will  spare  your  lives,  though  I  mean  to  burn  your  houses.”  A  mes¬ 
senger  was  then  dispatched  to  General  Sherbrooke,  at  Castine,  upon 
the  subject,  who  returned  an  order  not  to  burn  without  dire  necessity. 

On  the  5th  two  ships  with  valuable  cargoes  were  burned  and  the 
captured  cannon  were  further  disabled  or  thrown  into  the  Penobscot. 
On  the  6th  the  enemy  went  down  the  river  to  Frankfort,  where  some 
arms  and  some  animals  for  food  were  obtained.  The  people,  however, 
were  very  slow  in  satisfying  the  demands  made  on  them,  and  the 
British  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  only  a  part  of  theii4  requisitions. 
On  the  7th  they  arrived  at  Castine. 

General  Sherbrooke  now  turned  his  attention  to  Machias,  the  only 
port  still  held  by  the  Americans  east  of  the  Penobscot.  It  was  occupied 
without  resistance,  but  the  British  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  remain 
long. 

John  Cooper,  the  sheriff  of  Washington  County,  proposed  that  the 
whole  militia  of  the  county  surrender  and  be  placed  on  parole.  General 
John  Brewer  and  Colonel  Campbell,  the  two  principal  militia  officers 
in  the  county,  ratified  his  offer  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Admiral  Griffith,  with  a  portion  of  the  fleet,  and  General  Sherbrooke 
and  about  half  of  the  troops,  now  returned  to  Nova  Scotia.  Admiral 
Milne  and  General  Gosselin  were  left  in  command  of  the  force  remain¬ 
ing  at  Castine.  Preparations  were  made  to  meet  any  attempt  of  the 
Americans  to  recapture  the  place.  Some  sixty  or  seventy  guns  were 
mounted  in  various  batteries  or  redoubts.  The  principal  one  was  named 
after  Admiral  Griffith,  two  of  the  others  after  Generals  Sherbrooke  and 
Gosselin.  The  British  also  enlarged  a  trench  across  the  peninsula, 
said  to  have  been  dug  by  Mowatt,  into  a  canal  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide 
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and  eighty  rods  long.  The  purpose  was  as  much  to  prevent  desertion 
as  surprise.  Transports  were  ready  for  the  escape  of  the  garrison 
should  it  be  necessary.  They  were,  however,  in  little  danger  of  attack; 
indeed,  there  was  for  a  time  great  apprehension  in  Maine  lest  they 
might  extend  their  operations  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  or  even 
farther. 

Major-General  King,  of  Bath,  called  out  his  division  of  militia,  and 
Major-General  Sewall  a  part  of  his.  The  specie  was  removed  from  the 
Bath  and  Wiscasset  banks,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
place  sought  safety  in  the  interior,  taking  with  them  their  families  and 
part  of  their  goods  and  furniture.  The  alarm  spread  to  Portland.  The 
Oxford  and  Cumberland  militia  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
were  called  out  for  the  defense  of  the  city  and  placed  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Major-General  Alford  Richardson.  Fortifications  were  thrown 
up,  and  the  guns  were  taken  out  of  a  captured  Indiaman  and  mounted 
on  the  “Boxer,”  which  had  been  stripped  of  her  own  guns.  But  no 
enemy  came,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  the  militia  was  dismissed.  The 
British  made  a  few  plundering  boat  raids  from  Castine,  but  no  attacks 
in  force. 

But  if  there  was  no  fighting  there  was  much  trading.  The  situation 
was  very  much  like  that  at  Eastport  before  the  war,  except  that  the 
United  States  Government,  though  very  strict  in  some  points,  winked 
at  certain  infractions  of  the  law. 

Maine  furnished  two  Brigadier-Generals  to  the  United  States  Army— 
John  Chandler  and  Eleazer  Wheelock  Ripley.  Chandler,  though  a 
brave  officer,  did  little  to  distinguish  himself,  and  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  captured  at  Stony  Creek.  Ripley  and  his  brigade  won  a  national 
reputation  at  Lundy’s  Lane  and  Fort  Erie. 

On  December  24,  1814,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent.  Each 
party  was  to  restore  territory  belonging  to  the  other  which  it  had 
conquered,  and  provision  was  made  for  referring  the  question  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  lands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  to  a  joint  commission,  a 
method  which  had  already  been  successfully  employed  in  accommo¬ 
dating  a  dispute  as  to  what  river  had  been  made  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Maine  by  the  treaty  of  1783. 


PICTURESQUE  “CHAIN  OF  PONDS’ 


CHAPTER  IV 

SEPARATION  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the  question  of  the 
separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts  and  the  erection  of  the  District 
into  an  Independent  State  was  freely  discussed  among  all  classes  of 
society.  In  1784  the  Falmouth  “Gazette,”  the  first  newspaper  in  Maine, 
was  established,  for  the  purpose,  according'  to  Williamson,  of  advoca¬ 
ting  separation.  For  about  a  year,  from  late  in  1784  to  the  fall  of  1785, 
the  paper  was  filled  with  articles  on  the  question.  The  discussion  was 
quiet  and  gentlemanly.  Some  of  the  leaders  in  the  separation  move¬ 
ment  were  also  leaders  in  Federalism  and  “good  society,  they  were  in 
general  sympathy  with  the  views,  political  and  other,  of  the  influential 
men  in  Massachusetts  proper,  and  they  had  no  wish  to  quarrel  with 
them  or  to  abuse  the  government  of  what  was,  after  all,  their  own 
State.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  at  first  indifferent,  and  when  their 
interest  was  aroused  they  did  not,  at  least  for  a  time,  display  more 
than  what  Davis  calls  “moderate  zeal.”  The  union  with  Massachusetts 
might  cause  them  inconvenience,  but  they  were  not  oppressed.  After 
the  discussion  had  continued  for  months,  it  was  felt  that  some  action 
ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  a  decision  of  the  question,  but  how  was 
this  to  be  done?  The  District  had  neither  a  legislature  nor  executive 
of  its  own,  and  in  that  modest  age  “individuals  were  averse  to  any 
active  step  lest  they  should  be  considered  officious.”  At  last  some 
gentlemen  summoned  courage  to  procure  the  insertion  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  in  the  Falmouth  “Gazette”  of  September  17  and  October 
1,1785:  “Agreeably  to  a  request  made  and  signed  by  a  large  and 
respectable  number  of  persons  to  the  printer  of  this  ‘Gazette,’  the 
inhabitants  of  the  three  counties  of  York,  Cumberland  and  Lincoln 
are  hereby  notified  that  so  many  of  them  as  are  inclined  or  can  con¬ 
veniently  attend,  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  Meeting  House  of  the 
Revd.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Deane  in  Falmouth,  on  Wednesday,  the  fifth 
day  of  October  next,  to  join  in  a  conference  then  and  there  to  be  held 
on  the  proposal  of  having  the  said  counties  erected  into  a  separate 
government;  and,  if  it  should  be  thought  best,  to  form  some  plan  for 
collecting  the  sentiments  of  the  people  on  the  subject  and  pursue  some 
orderly  and  regular  method  of  carrying  the  same  into  effect.” 

Thirty-three  gentlemen,  residents  in  about  equal  proportion  of  the 
three  Maine  counties  of  York,  Cumberland  and  Lincoln,  answered  the 
call.  They  organized  by  choosing  William  Gorham  of  Gorham  as 
president  and  Stephen  Longfellow,  Jr.,  of  the  same  town,  as  secretary. 
A  committee  of  seven,  of  which  General  Wadsworth  was  chairman,  was 
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appointed  to  draw  up  and  dispatch  a  circular  to  all  the  Maine  towns 
and  plantations,  requesting  them  to  choose  delegates  to  a  convention 
to  be  held  at  Falmouth  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  1786,  to 
deliberate  on  the  subject  of  a  separation,  “and  if,  after  mature  con¬ 
sideration,  it  should  appear  to  them  expedient,  to  pursue  some  regular 
and  orderly  method  of  carrying  the  same  into  effect.”  Whether  a 
separation  was  wise  or  not,  the  measures  taken  to  obtain  it  were 
certainly  moderate,  peaceable  and  lawful,  but  the  authorities  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  seemed  to  have  regarded  them  as  almost  treasonable.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bowdoin,  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  his  Council,  brought  the 
movement  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  He  described  it  as  “a 
design  against  the  Commonwealth  of  very  evil  tendency,  being  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  dismemberment  of  it.”  The 
General  Court  replied  that  “attempts  by  individuals  or  bodies  of  men 
to  dismember  the  State  are  fraught  with  improprieties  and  danger.” 
The  Legislature  even  appointed  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses  to 
bring  in  a  bill  declaring  the  allegiance  due  to  Massachusetts  by  its 
inhabitants,  describing  acts  which  amounted  to  a  renunciation  of  such 
allegiance,  “and  so  constructed  as  most  effectually  to  secure  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  against  the  ill  consequences  of  any  attempt  to  dismember  the 
same.  The  committee,  however,  appears  to  have  made  no  report. 

Convention  on  Separation— Unterrified  by  the  threatening  from 
Boston,  a  convention  met  at  Falmouth  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
January.  Messrs.  Gorham  and  Longfellow  were  again  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
credentials  of  the  delegates.  Probably  in  most  cases,  their  work  was 
merely  formal,  but  there  was  room  for  grave  doubt  if  any  persons  were 
authorized  to  act  as  representatives  of  Falmouth,  the  principal  town 
m  the  district,  and  the  meeting  place  of  the  convention.  The  people 
of  Falmouth  had  duly  chosen  delegates  and  had  appointed  a  committee 
to  draw  up  their  instructions.  But  when  they  had  again  convened  to 
hear  the  report  of  the  committee,  they  reconsidered  the  matter  and 
adjourned.  One  of  the  men  who  had  been  chosen  at  the  first  meeting 
took  his  seat.  The  convention  not  only  accepted  him  as  a  member, 
but  voted  that  the  other  persons  elected  at  the  same  meeting  had  a 

right  to  seats,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  inform  them  of  this 
decision. 

A  question  also  arose  as  to  the  method  of  voting.  Twenty  towns 
were  represented  in  the  convention.  Falmouth  and  Fryeburg  had  five 
e  egates  each,  Gorham  three,  the  other  towns  one  or  two.  The  sole 
e  egate  from  Scarborough  moved  that  the  voting  be  by  towns,  but 
the  convention  decided  that  each  delegate  should  have  a  vote. 
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A  committee  of  nine  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  griev¬ 
ances.  Their  report  has  been  admirably  summarized  in  an  article, 
“The  Separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,”  written  by  Mr. 
Edward  Stanwood  for  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

The  committee  had  also  been  directed  to  submit  an  estimate  of  the 
expenses  of  the  proposed  State  compared  with  the  expenses  other  than 
local  borne  by  the  District.  They  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  constitutions  of  the  several  States,  and  that  a  State  government 
might  be  established  that  would  save  much  expense  to  the  District. 
“But  not  knowing  what  form  of  government  the  people  would  choose, 
in  case  of  a  separation,  they  have  not  thought  proper  to  report  any 
estimate  thereon.” 

The  convention  accepted  the  report  of  the  committee  and  added  a 
recommendation  that,  as  a  full  representation  in  the  General  Court 
was  supposed  to  be  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances,  all 
the  towns  should  take  care  to  send  representatives  to  the  next  session. 
The  convention  directed  that  the  report  and  the  supplementary  recom¬ 
mendation  be  sent  to  the  towns  and  plantations,  and  that  they  be  re¬ 
quested  to  choose  delegates  at  the  March  election  or  other  convenient 
time,  to  another  convention  to  be  held  at  Falmouth  on  the  first  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  the  following  September,  “to  consider  the  grievances  the 
inhabitants  of  Maine  labor  under,  and  adopt  and  pursue  some  orderly 
and  peaceable  measures  to  obtain  relief.”  The  inhabitants  were  also 
requested  to  certify  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  and  against  a  choice 
of  delegates. 

The  convention  did  not  dissolve  after  issuing  the  call,  but  simply 
adjourned  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  September.  On  that  day  the  two 
conventions  assembled,  many  delegates  being  members  of  both.  The 
natural  course  would  have  been  for  the  first  to  have  dissolved  as  soon 
as  the  second  was  fairly  at  work,  but  instead,  the  second  elected  the 
officers  of  the  first  as  its  own,  and  the  two  then  coalesced.  The  united 
convention  declared  that  it  believed  that  the  grievances  set  forth  by 
the  first  convention  were  real  grievances  except  the  fifth,  the  one 
relating  to  trade,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  nine  to  consider  the 
subject.  The  committee  reported  that  there  were  other  grievances 
which  demanded  the  serious  consideration  of  the  convention,  but  that 
“they  could  not,  at  that  time,  undertake  to  enumerate  the  multiplicity 
of  them.”  Then,  going  beyond  the  authority  given  them  by  their 
appointment,  they  declared  that  the  only  remedy  for  their  distress 
was  separation,  and  recommended  that  the  convention  present  a  pe¬ 
tition  for  separation  to  the  General  Court,  and  at  the  same  time  issue 
an  address  on  the  subject  to  the  people  of  Maine.  The  convention 
accepted  the  recommendation,  and  the  papers  were  duly  prepared. 
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The  petition  was  a  moderate  and  respectful  document,  stating  that 
the  people  of  Maine  were  loyal  and  law-abiding  citizens  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  but  that  owing  to  their  separation  therefrom  by  another 
State  and  their  great  distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  they  labored 
under  difficulties  which  they  believed  could  be  removed  only  by  their 
erection  into  a  separate  State,  and  that  they  considered  it  a  duty  which 
they  owed  to  themselves,  to  their  brethren  in  the  other  part  of  the 
State  and  to  the  United  States,  to  ask  the  General  Court,  “in  a  peaceful 
and  dutiful  manner  to  consent  to  the  erection  of  Maine  into  a  separate 
government.  They  also  stated  that  “they  do  not  entertain  an  idea  of 
throwing  off  the  weight  of  the  public  debt,  or  to  prevent  the  other  part 
of  the  Commonwealth  from  having  their  just  proportion  of  the  un¬ 
appropriated  lands;  but,  like  friends  and  brethren,  most  ardently  wish 
to  have  all  matters  adjusted  upon  the  broadest  basis  of  ‘equity  and 
fair  dealing.’  ” 

Ihe  address  to  the  people  was  a  sterner  document,  some  of  the 
language  used  being  ultra-democratic,  if  not,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  almost  revolutionary.  The  address  stated  that  two  conven¬ 
tions  had  carefully  considered  the  subject  of  separation.  “You  feel 
yourselves  distressed,  it  continued  “and  your  distress  will  increase 
until  you  legislate  for  yourselves.  In  this  there  is  no  great  difficulty. 
Government  is  a  very  easy  and  simple  thing.  Mysteries  in  politics 
are  mere  absurdities — invented  entirely  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
princes  and  designing  men— to  aggrandize  those  who  govern  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  are  governed.” 

The  difference  in  the  tone  and  spirit  between  the  petition  and  the 
address  was  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  very  serious  differences 
in  the  convention  itself.  The  movement  for  separation  was  originally 
a  moderate  and  conservative  one.  Stephen  Longfellow,  the  secretary 
of  the  Falmouth  conventions,  was  afterward  a  Hartford  Convention 
Federalist,  but  now  the  Democrats,  the  Populists  of  their  day,  were 
showing  themselves  extremely  zealous  for  the  division  of  the  State. 
It  was  the  time  of  Shays’  rebellion  in  Massachusetts  proper.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  burdened  with  taxes  and  debts,  many  of  which  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  speculators  and  were  being  pressed  for  collection  in  a 
very  harsh  manner.  The  farmers  held  conventions,  demanded  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  fees  of  lawyers  and  of  the  salaries  of  officials,  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  government  and  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas,  paper 
money,  and  even  laws  postponing  the  collection  of  debts.  From  re- 
monstiances  and  demands  they  passed  to  acts  of  violence,  prevented 
the  holding  of  the  courts  by  force,  and  at  last  rose  in  rebellion  and 
made  a  somewhat  half-hearted  and  wholly  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
United  States  Arsenal  at  Springfield. 
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The  moderate  wing-  of  the  Maine  convention  was  unwilling  to 
further  embarrass  the  government,  and  succeeded  in  passing  a  vote 
“that  as  there  has  been  a  number  of  respectable  towns  in  the  counties 
of  York,  Cumberland,  and  Lincoln,  that  have  not  yet  certified  to  this 
convention  their  determination  of  a  separate  State,  and  as  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  in  general  is  at  this  time  in  a  perplexed  state,  and  this 
convention  being  unwilling  to  do  anything  that  shall  seem  to  lay  a 
greater  burden  on  the  General  Court,  therefore  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
convention  to  postpone  petitioning  for  a  separation  at  present.” 

But  the  radicals  considered  such  forbearance  mere  foolishness,  the 
throwing  away  of  a  golden  opportunity  to  wring  from  the  fears  what 
they  might  be  unable  to  obtain  from  the  calm  judgment  of  the  General 
Court,  and  they  induced  the  convention  after  a  long  and  acrimonious 
debate  and  by  a  majority  of  two  only,  to  reconsider.  The  radicals, 
however,  were  not  able  to  secure  a  direct  vote  for  presentation,  the 
petition  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  with  authority  to  present 
it  when  they  should  see  fit,  and  they  did  not  do  so  for  more  than  two 
years.  Meanwhile  both  convention  and  agitation  had  passed  away, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  quietly  tabled  the  petition. 

The  convention  having  issued  the  address  and  requested  that  a  vote 
on  separation  be  taken,  and  returns  made  to  them,  adjourned  to  the 
last  Wednesday  of  January.  It  then  appeared  that  only  970  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District  had  taken  the  trouble  to  vote  at  all;  618  of  the 
votes  were  in  favor  of  separation,  and  352  against  it.  So  small  a  vote 
was  an  almost  fatal  blow  to  the  project,  and  the  adoption  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  of  1787  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  people’s  thoughts. 
The  convention,  which  had  adjourned  until  September  5,  1787,  resolved 
to  obtain  another  vote  of  the  people  but  nothing  was  done.  Mr.  Stan- 
wood  thus  describes  the  “lame  and  impotent  conclusion” :  “There  were 
five  or  six  other  adjournments,  but  the  later  meetings  were  attended 
by  a  steadily  decreasing  number  of  delegates.  At  the  last  meeting 
there  were  but  three  persons  present,  all  from  Portland,  as  Falmouth 
Neck  had  been  named  at  the  time  of  its  separation  from  Falmouth, 
July  4,  1786.  One  of  them  was  chosen  president  “pro  tempore,”  an¬ 
other  as  secretary,  and  the  third  moved  that  the  convention  adjourn. 
There  was  no  one  to  second  the  motion  and  so,  says  Davis,  “the  con¬ 
vention  expired,  not  only  without  a  groan,  but  without  a  single  mourner 
to  weep  over  its  remains.” 

Results  of  Convention — But  the  convention,  though  it  has  seemed 
to  accomplish  nothing,  was  by  no  means  resultless.  It  is  very  probable, 
as  Davis  points  out,  that  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  separate  government 
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kept  the  discontented  in  Maine  from  taking  part  in  Shays'  Rebellion. 
Moreover,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  presumably  in  order  to  cool 
the  separation  fever,  promptly  passed  several  acts  for  the  benefit  of 
Maine.  Wild  lands  were  exempted  from  taxation  for  ten  years  after 
the  execution  of  the  State's  deed  to  grantees.  The  fee-bill,  so  much 
the  occasion  of  popular  discontent,  was  revised.  The  law  for  the  relief 
of  poor  debtors  committed  to  prison,  was  so  amended  as  to  require 
rooms  to  be  furnished  them,  separate  from  criminals.  Two  roads  were 
ordered  to  be  laid  out  at  the  public  expense,  one  between  the  heads  of 
the  tide  in  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers  and  the  other  between 
Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  bays.  Every  permanent  inhabitant 
settled  upon  any  of  the  public  lands  before  the  year  1784,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  ordered  to  be  quieted  by  a  deed  of  one  hundred  acres,  so  as  best 
to  embrace  his  improvements,  on  his  paying  the  trifling  sum  of  five 
dollars.  A  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  first  time,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  term  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Sessions,  were  established  at 
Pownalborough  (Dresden)  in  1786,  and  in  March  of  1787,  one  term 
of  the  lower  courts  was  established  at  Hallowed  (Augusta),  and  one 
at  Waldoborough.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  directed  to  publish  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  Falmouth  “Gazette.” 

The  friends  of  separation  were  not  content  with  these  concessions, 
and  in  March,  1791,  there  appeared  an  address  to  the  people  of  Maine 
by  “a  number  of  your  Representatives”  setting  forth  the  advantages  of 
separation. 

In  1792  a  vote  of  the  District  on  separation  was  taken  by  order  of 
the  Legislature.  The  number  of  votes  in  favor  was  2,084,  opposed,  2,438. 

In  January,  1795,  a  convention  of  delegates  of  twenty  towns  and 
five  plantations  of  the  counties  of  York,  Cumberland  and  Lincoln  met 
and  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  these  counties  proposing  that 
they,  not  the  whole  district,  be  formed  into  an  independent  State.  The 
convention  said  that  it  would  not  have  acted  so  soon  after  the  vote 
against  separation  in  1792  but  for  “a  persuasion  that  the  new  form 
of  the  question  will  not  be  liable  to  the  objections  supposed  to  have 
influenced  your  votes  on  the  former  occasion.”  The  convention  also 
claimed  that  a  new  valuation  which  had  been  made  gave  evidence  that 
Maine  was  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  separate  State  government. 
Replying  to  a  claim  that  Maine  did  not  have  men  of  sufficient  ability 
to  manage  her  affairs  should  she  become  a  State,  the  convention  said : 

abilities  are  the  fruit  not  of  a  soil  or  climate,  but  of  emulation.  In  a 
free  republican  government  they  will  always  appear  when  wanted ; 
of  which  we  offer  no  other  proof  but  the  present  existence  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  all  the  States  in  the  American  Union.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
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to  add  that  uncommon  abilities  are  not  requisite  to  administer  the 
government  of  a  State  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  vests  all  national  concerns  in  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States.” 

It  was  argued  that  the  change  would  not  injure  the  counties  of  Han¬ 
cock  and  Washington,  that  with  them  everything  would  go  on  as  before 
except  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  try  their  cases  in  their  own 
borders  instead  of  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  that  they  would  have 
more  time  for  these  trials. 

A  serious  objection  to  the  separation  of  Maine  was  the  effect  which 
it  would  have  on  the  coasting  trade.  Vessels  passing  between  the  ports 
of  adjacent  States  were  not  obliged  to  enter  and  clear  at  the  custom 
houses,  but  in  going  from  non-contiguous  States  they  were.  While 
Maine  was  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  her  coasters  could  go  to  Boston 
regardless  of  custom  houses,  but  should  she  be  independent  she  would 
no  longer  have  the  right,  since  New  Hampshire  separated  her  from 
Massachusetts.  The  convention  pointed  out  that  the  present  plan  set 
off  only  the  three  western  counties  of  the  District;  that  as  Massa¬ 
chusetts  would  keep  Hancock  and  Washington,  she  would  still  be  con¬ 
tiguous  to  Maine,  and  therefore  the  coasting  trade  would  be  unaffected 
by  the  change. 

Much  stress  was  laid  on  the  disadvantages  in  educational  matters 
which  Maine  suffered  by  being  a  part  of  Massachusetts.  Massachusetts 
required  the  towns  to  maintain  schools,  but  the  burden  was  too  heavy 
for  the  poorer  towns,  and  in  Maine  the  law  was  very  badly  enforced. 
The  convention  said  that  were  Maine  a  separate  State,  laws  more 
suited  to  her  condition  could  be  passed,  or  the  State  might  bear  part  of 
the  expense  of  employing  teachers. 

Other  arguments  were  adduced,  and  the  convention  desired  the  various 
towns  to  vote  on  the  subject  of  separation  and  to  report  the  result  to 
its  president,  William  Gorham,  and  adjourned  to  the  third  Wednes¬ 
day  of  the  following  October.  There  is  no  record  of  any  vote  being 
taken.  In  1797,  however,  a  vote  was  taken  by  direction  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature,  and  the  District  again  decided  against  separation. 

In  1803  sixty  towns  petitioned  for  separation  but  nothing  was  done. 
During  this  year  the  first  Republican  paper  in  Maine,  the  “Eastern 
Argus,”  was  established  at  Portland,  and  letters  occasionally  appeared 
in  it  on  the  subject  of  separation.  On  July  7,  1804,  it  published  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent,  saying,  “The  time  is  certainly  arrived  when 
Maine  should  be  an  independent  State  in  the  Union.  Will  not  some 
able  pens  be  employed  in  freeing  us  from  a  dependence  on  a  Distant 
Territory,  whose  capital  seems  to  be  devoted  to  corruption,  degra¬ 
dation  and  ruin.” 
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The  year  1806  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  one  of  intense  political 
struggle,  and  some  of  the  Republicans  seem  to  have  feared  that  their 
opponents  were  trying  to  circumvent  them  by  raising  a  cry  for  State¬ 
hood.  A  letter  of  “Fair  Play”  in  the  “Argus”  of  May  2,  asks,  “Why 
is  the  old  threadbare  ditty  of  a  separation  of  Maine  from  the  parent 
State,  called  up  at  a  time  when  so  much  important  business  is  pending, 
unless  to  answer  some  Federal  intrigue.” 

In  1807  a  vote  was  taken  again  on  the  question  of  separation  and 
it  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

In  1811  separation  was  quietly  discussed  by  its  friends,  and  one  of 
them  stated  in  a  private  letter  that  he  believed  it  could  be  carried  out 
by  a  united  effort.  But  there  was  little  done  publicly.  Rev.  Mr.  Cush¬ 
man,  a  representative  in  the  General  Court,  made  a  motion  in  regard  to 
the  matter,  but  General  Chandler,  who  believed  him  to  be  a  Federalist 
masquerading  as  a  Republican,  suspected  that  his  real  motive  was  to 
defeat  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Cushman 
there  was  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  pure  Republicanism  of  Maine 
might  be  diluted  by  the  poison  of  Federalism.  General  Chandler  was 
long  to  be  a  power  in  the  party,  but  the  older  leaders  were  giving  way 
to  younger  men  and  four  of  them,  all  converted  Federalists,  were,  with 
General  Chandler,  to  form  a  sort  of  managing  junto  for  some  fifteen 
years.  They  were  John  Holmes,  William  King,  Albion  Keith  Parris 
and  William  Pitt  Preble. 

d  he  W ar  of  1812  and  the  Hartford  Convention  proved  a  stimulus  to 
the  separation  movement.  Though  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in¬ 
cluded  two  residents  of  the  district,  “in  no  other  part  of  the  Union, 
perhaps,  did  that  famous  convention  call  forth  more  exasperation  than 
it  did  in  Maine.”  A  convention  of  towns  in  Oxford  county  declared  it 
expedient  for  Maine  to  be  a  part  of  Massachusetts  only  so  long  as 
Massachusetts  gave  support  to  the  Union,  and  that  a  convention  ought 
to  be  called  to  take  action  in  this  sense.  Similar  resolutions  were 
passed  at  a  convention  of  citizens  of  Somerset  and  Kennebec  counties. 

In  the  same  year,  1814,  the  Massachusetts  House  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  the  State  (not  as  formerly,  of  the  District  of  Maine,  only)  on  the 
question  of  a  separation.  The  committee  advised  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  the  next  Legislature.  Meanwhile  the  friends  of  separation 
were  not  idle.  Plans  were  made  for  enlarging  the  “Argus”  and  in¬ 
creasing  its  circulation  in  order  both  to  influence  elections  generally 
and  to  further  the  cause  of  separation.  Petitions  for  separation  were 
sent  to  the  Legislature,  and  its  supporters  found  the  Federalists  ap¬ 
parently  ready  to  give  the  request  “benevolent  consideration.” 
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Resolution  for  Separation— On  February  26,  1815,  a  resolution  for 
separation  was  introduced  by  Senator  Albion  K.  Parris,  of  Oxford, 
but  the  Senate  by  a  part  vote  of  17  to  10  accepted  the  report  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  that  “it  was  not  expedient  to  pass  these  resolves.  On  this 
occasion  the  Republicans,  as  heretofore,  favored  taking  the  opinion  of 
the  District  on  the  question  of  separation,  but  the  Federalists,  reversing 
their  former  attitude,  opposed  it.  In  each  case  they  were  probably 
influenced  by  partisan  considerations.  Massachusetts  proper  was,  and 
had  been  Federalist,  the  District  of  Maine,  Republican.  Maine  had 
indeed  at  times  returned  a  majority  of  Federal  Congressmen,  but  for 
many  years  she  had  steadily  supported  a  Republican  for  Governor,  and 
the  majority  of  her  representatives  in  the  General  Court  had  also  been 
Republican.  The  strong  Republican  minority  had  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Federalists  to  pursue  a  more  moderate  course  than  some,  at 
least,  of  their  leaders  desired.  It  appeared  that  the  situation,  from  the 
Federalist  point  of  view,  would  grow  worse  instead  of  better.  The 
population  of  Maine  was  increasing  faster  than  that  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Federalists  feared  that  in  time  “the  unprincipled  majority  in 
Maine,  effecting  a  junction  with  their  natural  allies  in  Massachusetts 
proper,  will  finally  endanger,  if  not  overthrow,  the  literary,  religious 
and  political  institutions  of  the  State.” 

Later  in  the  separation  struggle,  a  letter  to  the  Boston  “Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser”  said:  “It  has  been  apprehended  that  there  would  be  such  an 
increase  of  the  population  of  the  District  so  that  the  question  would 
be,  according  to  the  current  phrase,  not  whether  we  would  set  them  off, 
but  whether  they  would  set  us  off— and  that  possibly  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  might  be  removed  to  some  place  in  the  District.” 

The  refusal  of  Massachusetts  to  allow  the  people  of  Maine  to  express 
their  opinion  on  the  question  of  separation  aroused  its  advocates  to 
greater  activity.  When  the  Legislature  met  in  the  following  winter, 
petitions  poured  in  from  Maine  in  favor  of  Statehood.  The  action  of 
the  previous  year  was  reversed  and  a  bill  was  passed  allowing  the 
people  of  Maine,  on  the  20th  of  the  following  May,  to  express  by  a 
vote  their  wishes  in  the  matter  of  separation.  The  change  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  petitions  showed  that  there  was  a  strong  senti¬ 
ment  in  Maine  in  favor  of  separation,  for  Massachusetts  had  no  desire 
to  retain  the  District  against  the  wishes  of  a  decided  majority  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  twentieth  of  May  rather  than  one  of  the  election 
days  was  chosen  as  the  time  of  voting,  because  it  was  thought  best 
to  separate  the  question  of  the  division  of  the  State  from  party  politics. 
The  day  of  voting  was  fixed  for  such  an  early  date  to  put  an  end  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  suspense  and  agitation  of  the  citizens  of  Maine. 
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The  contest  in  the  District  was  fiercely  waged,  but  when  the  ballots 
were  counted  it  was  found  that  less  than  half  of  the  voters  had  gone 
to  the  polls.  The  vote  stood,  in  favor  of  separation,  10,584,  opposed, 
6,941. 

It  had  not  been  intended  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  that  the 
popular  vote  should  be  absolutely  decisive.  During  the  debate  in  the 
House  on  the  means  of  obtaining  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  Maine 
concerning  the  question  of  Statehood,  Mr.  Lincoln,  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  drew  the  resolve  for  the  vote  said :  “Should  there  be  a  bare 
majority  in  favor  of  separation,  the  Legislature  will  exercise  its  judg¬ 
ment  in  granting  or  denying  the  request;  a  commanding  majority  will 
be  almost  compulsory  on  the  Legislature.” 

The  Legislature  met  shortly  after  the  vote  in  Maine  and  promptly 
referred  the  subject  of  separation  to  a  joint  committee  of  which  Sen¬ 
ator  Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  chairman.  The  committee  reported  to 
the  Senate  that  the  vote  in  May  did  not  give  a  clear  expression  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Maine,  that  the  committee  hoped  that  separa¬ 
tion  would  not  take  place,  and  that  they  believed  that  some  further 
means  should  be  taken  to  learn  the  opinion  of  Maine  on  the  matter. 
They  accordingly  presented  a  bill  providing  for  the  election  by  the 
people  of  Maine  of  a  convention  to  meet  at  Brunswick  on  August  26. 
If  a  majority  of  the  delegates  favored  separation,  the  fact  should  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  the  people  of  Maine  desired  it  and  the  convention 
should  proceed  to  frame  a  constitution.  Various  provisions  in  regard 
to  the  public  property  and  lands,  the  public  debt,  etc.,  were  made.  The 
provisions  were  required  to  be  accepted  without  change  by  the  con¬ 
vention  and  to  become  ipso  facto  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
new  State.  In  the  Senate,  several  amendments  were  passed.  One  of 
them,  though  moved  by  a  leader  of  the  separationists,  Mr.  Holmes,  of 
York,  proved  fatal  to  their  plans.  It  provided  for  another  popular  vote 
on  the  question  of  separation,  to  be  taken  September  2,  and  for  the 
election  at  the  same  time  of  a  convention  which  should  assemble  on 
September  30,  organize  and  count  the  votes.  It  was  further  provided 
that  if  a  majority  of  five  to  four  at  least  of  the  votes  returned  are  in 
favor  of  said  District  becoming  an  independent  State  aforesaid,  then, 
and  not  otherwise,  said  convention  shall  proceed  to  form  a  constitution, 
as  it  is  provided  in  this  act.” 

Election  day  came,  the  separationists  carried  the  convention,  and 
from  the  early  returns  it  appeared  that  they  had  the  necessary  five  to 
four  majority  of  the  popular  vote  on  the  question  of  separation.  But 
when  the  ballots  were  counted  it  was  found  that  they  had  polled  11,969 
\otes,  and  their  opponents  10,347,  or  a  trifle  more  than  four  to  five.  It 
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would  seem  that  the  question  was  decided,  separation  defeated,  and  that 
the  convention,  which  duly  assembled  on  the  30th  of  September,  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  verify  and  proclaim  the  result,  and  adjourn  sine 
die.  But  among  the  separationist  leaders  were  some  of  the  cleverest 
politicians  in  Maine,  and  they  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  the  fight. 

The  motion  to  enlarge  the  committee,  acting  for  the  convention,  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  84  to  33.  It  was  renewed,  but  was  again  defeated 
by  91  to  73.  The  committee  made  the  astounding  report  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  5-9  necessary  for  separation  had  been  obtained.  They  inter¬ 
preted  the  law  as  requiring  that  the  proportion  of  5  to  4  should  not 
be  that  of  the  yeas  to  nays,  but  that  of  the  majority  of  yeas  in  the 
towns  voting  yea,  to  the  majority  of  nays  in  the  towns  voting  nay. 
They  admitted  that  this  construction  was  a  doubtful  one,  but  said 
that  in  May  and  again  in  September  the  people  of  Maine  had  declared 
for  separation,  and  that  in  an  uncertain  case  that  construction  should 
be  given  which  would  carry  into  effect  the  will  of  the  people.  John 
Holmes  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  he  had  been  given  the 
credit,  or  discredit,  of  this  remarkable  explanation  of  the  5-9  clause, 
Another  member,  John  Davis,  of  Augusta,  is  said  to  have  claimed  the 
honor,  but  William  Willis,  who  probably  had  good  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  truth,  declares  that  William  Pitt  Preble  was  the  deviser 
of  the  scheme. 

The  committee  proposed  that  the  convention  adjourn  to  some  future 
day,  having  first  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution.  The 
committee  also  said  that  Maine  should  apply  to  Congress  for  admission 
to  the  Union  and  for  modification  of  the  coasting  law.  The  committee 
also  submitted  resolutions  for  the  appointments  of  committees  to  carry 
their  recommendations  into  effect.  The  report  of  the  committee  pro¬ 
voked  a  bitter  debate,  but  finally  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  103  to  84. 
However,  the  arguments  of  the  opposition  had  not  been  without  effect, 
and  the  next  day,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes,  himself,  the  paragraph 
declaring  that  at  an  adjourned  session  the  convention  should  carry 
the  law  of  separation  into  full  effect,  was  changed  so  that  it  merely 
stated  that  the  convention  could  take  such  measures  as  were  proper 
and  expedient,  the  suggestion  of  an  appeal  to  Congress  was  also 
changed,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Davis  the  committees  to  draft  a 
constitution  and  to  apply  to  Congress  were  directed  to  suspend  all 
proceedings  until  the  result  of  the  application  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  was  known.  The  minority  presented  a  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  convention,  which  was  entered  on  the  journal;  various 
committees  were  appointed,  including  one  to  draw  up  an  address  to 
the  people  and  answer  the  protest  of  the  minority.  Messrs.  Holmes, 
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Preble  and  Davis,  of  Augusta,  were  chosen  for  this  duty,  and  the  con¬ 
vention  adjourned  until  the  third  day  of  December. 

It  is  said  that  many  of  those  voting  to  accept  the  report  did  not  agree 
with  the  committee’s  construction,  but  believed  that  since  there  was 
a  considerable  majority  for  separation,  Massachusetts  would  waive 
technicalities  and  grant  it.  But  Massachusetts  was  in  no  gracious  mood. 
A  division  of  the  State  could  not  but  be  unpopular  on  many  grounds, 
and  as  the  long-talked-of  separation  appeared  close  at  hand,  even  its 
former  friends,  the  Republican  newspapers,  ceased  to  advocate  it.  They 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  enthusiastic  over  a  change  which  would 
divide  their  State  and  cripple  their  party.  Moreover,  there  had  not 
always  been  unity  of  feeling  between  the  Maine  Republicans  and  those 
in  old  Massachusetts.  Many  of  the  former  thought  the  latter  too  con¬ 
servative,  and  too  ready  to  treat  their  brethren  in  the  District  as 
subordinates.  Two  years  later  General  Chandler  wrote  to  his  friend, 
William  King:  It  is  not  only  the  Republicans  of  Boston  who  act  like 
the  Devil,  but  those  out  of  Boston  are  not  made  up  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  Republicans  of  Maine  are.” 

But  the  silence  of  the  Republican  press  in  Massachusetts  brought 
forth  a  bitter  protest  from  its  old  ally,  the  “Argus.”  The  extraordinary 
course  of  the  convention  had  been  unsparingly  condemned  by  the 
Massachusetts  papers.  The  “Argus”  declared  that  the  Boston  papers 
were  pouring  forth  a  constant  stream  of  abuse  on  the  District.  The 
Argus  and  its  correspondents  presented  arguments  which,  however, 
were  not  always  consistent  with  each  other,  in  defense  of  the  convention! 

Some  men  on  both  sides  seemed  willing  to  enforce  their  views  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  “Argus”  of  November  6,  said  that  the 
Boston  “Daily  Advertiser”  intimated  that  Massachusetts  “had  better 
submit  to  an  actual  conflict,  and  reduce  as  she  easily  can  these  refrac¬ 
tory  usurpers  by  force.  The  Portland  ‘Gazette’  encourages  the  project, 
and  hopes  that  she  will  be  joined  by  the  opponents  here.  Try  it, 
gentlemen,  try  it,  until  the  squatters  give  you  enough  of  it.  Freemen 
of  Maine,  be  on  your  guard — see  that  your  muskets  are  in  good  order.” 

Fortunately  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  official  action  of  the 
representatives  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  was  marked  by  courtesy 
and  moderation.  Governor  Brooks,  in  treating  the  subject  in  his  speech 
to  the  Legislature,  said  that  “the  two  peoples  were  of  the  same  origin, 
educated  in  the  same  principles,  had  fought  side  by  side.  May  no  root 
of  bitterness  spring  up  to  alienate  their  affections,  whether  united  or 
separated.  Judging  from  the  ingenuous  manner  in  which  the  subject 
has  hitherto  been  discussed  in  your  respective  houses,  we  may  con¬ 
fidently  hope  that  wisdom  will  mark  its  future  progress.”  The  com- 
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mittee  which  presented  the  memorial  of  the  convention  called  upon 
Governor  Brooks  to  express  their  thanks  to  him  for  the  delicate  and 
courteous  tone  of  his  speech.  Moreover,  in  their  memorial  to  the 
Legislature  they  said,  with  reference  to  the  movement  for  separation : 
“it  has  often  been  the  subject  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Legislature, 
and  we  owe  it  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  thus  publicly  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  it  has  always  received  prompt  attention,  and  that  the  course 
adopted  with  respect  to  it  has  been  uniformly  liberal  and  magnanimous. 

The  memorial  of  the  minority  of  the  convention,  and  numerous  pe¬ 
titions  against  separation  were  referred  to  a  committee  which  after 
some  delay  reported  that  they  had  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  con¬ 
struction  given  to  the  separation  act  by  the  convention,  and  that  the 
Legislature  had  no  right  to  extend  its  powers.  They  met  the  argument 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Maine  had  declared  for  separation,  by 
saying  that  the  vote  only  gave  consent  provided  five-ninths  of  the 
people  agreed,  and  that  had  the  vote  been  on  the  simple  question  of 
separation  it  was  possible  (they  did  not  venture  to  say  that  it  was  prob¬ 
able)  that  the  result  would  have  been  different.  They  stated  that  there 
had  been  no  evidence  that  the  feeling  in  favor  of  separation  had  in¬ 
creased  greatly,  if  at  all,  and  that  if  the  Legislature  should  change  the 
conditions  so  soon,  they  might  be  thought  unduly  anxious  to  hasten  it 
and  regardless  of  the  wishes  and  interests  of  a  large  and  respectable 
class  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  committee  said  that  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  delaying  action  since  there  would  scarcely  be  time  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress  to  obtain  its  consent  to  the  admission 
of  Maine,  and  meanwhile  there  would  be  opportunity  for  discussion  and 
calm  decision. 

The  committee  reported  two  resolutions:  “That  the  contingency 
upon  which  the  consent  of  Massachusetts  was  to  be  given  for  the 
separation  of  Maine  had  not  yet  happened,  and  that  the  powers  of  the 
Brunswick  convention  to  take  any  measures  tending  to  that  event  have 
ceased”;  and  “that  it  is  not  expedient  for  the  General  Court  to  adopt 
any  further  measures  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  District  of 
Maine.”  The  report  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  and  the  resolutions 
were  adopted  on  the  next  day,  December  4,  without  debate,  and  the 
House  concurred  unanimously  on  the  same  day. 

New  Agitation — In  1818  the  friends  of  separation  began  to  stir  again, 
and  the  question  was  repeatedly  asked,  how  long  was  the  subject  to  be 
allowed  to  sleep,  and  why  was  not  something  done?  Certain  Kennebec 
gentlemen  proposed  that  such  friends  of  separation  as  might  attend  the 
Bowdoin  Commencement  in  September  should  meet  and  discuss  the 
best  time  and  means  of  bringing  up  the  matter.  Apparently  no  action 
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was  taken  at  Brunswick,  but  the  Republican  campaign  committee  of 
the  county  of  Kennebec  met  during  the  session  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Hallowed  the  last  week  in  September,  organized  their  friends  for 
the  next  election,  and  inquired  what  the  sentiments  of  the  various 
towns  were  in  regard  to  separation.  The  replies  were  most  encourag¬ 
ing.  It  appeared  that  the  ranks  of  the  friends  of  Statehood  were  un¬ 
broken,  and  that  great  numbers  of  former  opponents  were  giving  up 
their  objections.  But  as  to  the  proper  time  of  making  application  to 
the  Legislature,  there  were  differences  of  opinion.  Some  desired  to 
apply  at  once,  others  wished  to  wait  until  the  next  political  year,  while 
some  thought  that  application  should  be  delayed  until  the  next  United 
States  census,  which  would  be  taken  in  1820. 

On  December  16,  1818,  a  circular  was  issued  by  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  number  of  friends  of  separation  in  Kennebec.  The  com¬ 
mittee  stated  that  they  had  been  directed  to  correspond  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  and  supporters  of  separation  in  the  Legislature 
and  elsewhere,  in  order,  by  a  friendly  interchange  of  opinions,  to  agree, 
if  practicable,  on  some  time  and  mode  for  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  Legislature.  The  committee  said  that  they  had  “no  hesitation  in 
giving  it  as  their  decided  and  deliberate  opinion  that  the  interests  of 
Maine  would  be  decidedly  promoted  by  giving  it  the  control  of  its 
own  agencies,  but  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  advise  an  immediate 
application  to  the  Legislature. 

On  April  19,  1819,  a  committee  of  the  Maine  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  District,  urging  them,  in 
the  selection  of  representatives,  to  choose  none  but  supporters  of  sepa¬ 
ration.  They  also  urged  that  the  towns  petition  for  separation  in  their 
corporate  capacity.  At  the  annual  election  party  differences  were  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  the  sole  issue  was  separation,  and  of  127  representatives 
chosen  by  eighty-nme  towns,  114  were  in  favor  of  separation  and  only 
thirteen  opposed.  Both  of  these  numbers  were  subsequently  increased 
y  ater  returns.  A  great  number  of  towns  voted  to  petition  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  in  their  corporate  capacity.  The  opposition  was  successful 
in  only  a  few  cases. 

So  overwhelming  a  majority  rendered  it  practically  impossible  for 
Massachusetts  to  refuse  separation.  The  Legislature  referred  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  joint  committee  on  which  Maine  was  well  represented,  and 
t  ie  comrmttee  reported  a  bill  providing  that  there  should  be  a  vote 
of  the  District  on  separation,  and  that  the  returns  should  be  made  to 
the  Governor  and  Council.  Should  there  be  a  majority  of  1,500  in  favor 
of  separation,  the  people  of  Maine  were  to  be  regarded  as  assenting  to 
i  .  The  Governor  was  to  proclaim  the  result,  and  a  convention  was 
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then  to  be  chosen  which  should  meet  in  Portland,  select  a  name  for  the 
new  State,  and  form  a  constitution. 

The  constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification. 
If  they  refused  to  adopt  it,  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  except 
such  parts  as  were  locally  inapplicable,  was  to  be  the  constitution  of 
the  new  State  until  legally  changed.  But  whatever  the  result  of  the 
vote  on  the  constitution,  the  District  was  to  become  a  State  on  March 
15,  1820,  provided  that  the  consent  of  Congress  was  first  obtained. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  existing  laws,  courts 
and  public  officers,  in  Maine,  until  its  Legislature  should  act.  The 
president  of  the  convention  was  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  Governor 
until  a  Governor  was  legally  chosen.  Certain  conditions  of  separation 
relating  to  the  public  lands,  debts,  buildings,  and  so  forth,  were  to  be 
part  of  the  new  constitution.  There  were  a  number  of  changes  from 
the  requirements  of  1816,  but  on  the  whole,  they  were  not  of  great 
importance. 

In  the  Senate  the  opponents  of  the  bill  moved  various  amendments. 
Josiah  Quincy  offered  one  providing  for  a  vote  of  the  whole  State 
on  the  question  of  separation.  He  made  a  long  speech  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  the  Legislature  had  no  constitutional  right  to  dismember 
the  State,  but  his  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  24  to  12.  Other 
amendments  were  offered  which,  while  leaving  the  decision  to  the 
people  of  Maine,  required  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  or  of  2,500.  But 
these  amendments  were  also  defeated,  and  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
by  a  vote  of  26  to  11.  In  the  House  an  amendment  similar  to  Mr. 
Quincy’s  was  offered  by  Mr.  Rand,  of  Boston,  but  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  168  to  83.  On  the  next  day,  after  a  long  debate,  the  bill  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  193  to  59,  and  two  days  later  it  was  signed  by 
Governor  Brooks. 

“If  public  sentiment  in  Massachusetts,”  says  Mr.  Stanwood,  “had 
been  indifferent  or  mildly  favorable  to  a  division  of  the  State  prior 
to  the  final  act  and  during  the  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  it  was  aroused  against  it  when  opposition  was  too  late.  From 
the  middle  of  June  until  the  day  in  July  when  the  vote  was  taken,  the 
newspapers  of  Boston  contained  many  communications  on  the  subject. 
It  was  universally  recognized  that  the  decision  rested  entirely  with 
the  people  of  Maine,  and  there  was  no  attempt  at  or  suggestion  of 
bullying  them.  But  they  were  appealed  to  strongly  to  remember  the 
glories  of  the  State  which  had  been  won  by  them  in  common  with  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts  proper,  were  assured  of  the  good  will  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  were  told  that  they  had  no  real  grievances,  and  were 
warned  against  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark.  Correspondents  of  the  sev- 
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eral  newspapers  argued  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  con¬ 
senting  to  the  separation.  There  were  also  communications  reproach¬ 
ing  the  members  of  the  Legislature  for  their  easy  surrender  to  the 
petitioners  from  Maine;  and  others  lamenting  the  pitiable  state  into 
which  the  Commonwealth  was  about  to  fall  and  the  low  rank  which 
it  was  about  to  assume  among  the  States  of  the  Union.” 

In  Maine,  the  Portland  “Gazette”  and  other  opponents  of  separation 
fought  their  battle  resolutely,  and  much  ingenuity  was  shown  in  col¬ 
lecting  a  mass  of  arguments,  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  There  was  a 
long  discussion  of  the  terms  of  separation,  one  party  alleging  that  they 
were  hard,  and  worse  than  those  offered  three  years  before,  the  other 
declaring  that  they  were  much  better,  and  as  good  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  argument  of  injury  to  the  coasting  trade  had  lost  its 
force,  for  on  March  2,  1819,  a  law  had  been  passed  allowing  coasters 
to  trade  without  entering  and  clearing  in  a  district  extending  from  the 
St.  Croix  to  Florida.  The  enactment  of  the  law  was  largely  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Rufus  King,  a  native  of  Maine,  and  a  recognized 
authority  in  commercial  matters. 

Party  prejudice  was  a  less  active  force  against  separation  than  in 
1816.  It  was  now  the  era  of  good  feeling,  when  party  lines  were  nearly 
obliterated  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  country.  The  Federalists, 
especially  the  younger  men,  had  adopted  many  of  the  principles  of  their 
opponents,  and  they  in  turn  were  ready  to  meet  advances  in  a  spirit 
of  conciliation.  Indeed,  the  Republicans  were  not  satisfied  with  offer¬ 
ing  general  assurances,  but  a  number  of  them,  led  by  General  King 
of  Bath,  gave  a  positive  pledge  that  the  Federalists  should  have  their 
fair  share  of  the  offices,  which  was  understood  to  be  about  one-third 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  promises  of  recognizing  the  Federal- 
ists  offended  some  of  the  most  stalwart  Republicans  and  perhaps 
cooled  their  zeal  Representative  Cushman,  who  was  himself  suspected 
o  ederalism,  thought  that  this  would  be  a  real  danger,  but  said  that 
it  might  be  well  to  treat  the  Federalists  civilly  “and  not  to  deprive 
them  of  hope,  the  last  resource  of  the  wretched.” 

Both  sides  recognized  the  importance  of  personal  effort  and  went 
to  work  with  a  will.  In  some  quarters  amongst  the  friends  of  separa- 
hon  fears  were  expressed  that  the  result  of  the  vote  might  be  negative 

District  f°WeVer’  WaS  qUite  UnCa'led  f0r'  Ever>'  coun‘y  in  the 

onlv  Silt  tn  for  separation,  although  the  majority  in  Hancock  was 

7  139  Pror,  ree'f  Th  V°t,ta  VOte  Was’  tor  seParation.  17,091,  opposed, 

’  .  oclamatlon  of  the  result  was  duly  made  by  Governor  Brooks 

an  lame  turned  to  the  election  of  the  constitutional  convention.  The 
fight  over  separation  once  decided,  both  parties  forgot  old  disputes! 
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and  joined  in  a  friendly  and  patriotic  effort  to  choose  the  best  men  in 

the  State  to  draw  up  her  fundamental  law. 

On  October  14,  1819,  the  convention  met  at  the  courthouse  in  Port¬ 
land.  By  unanimous  consent,  Judge  Daniel  Cony,  of  Augusta,  was 
requested  to  take  the  chair.  Judge  Cony  had  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  the  District,  and  his  family  was  to  attain  to  still 
greater  eminence.  Two  of  his  grandsons,  Samuel  Cony  and  Joseph  H. 
Williams,  were  to  be  Governors  of  the  new  State;  and  a  third  grand¬ 
son,  Melville  W.  Fuller,  was  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
A  committee  on  credentials  was  appointed,  and  reported  that  there 
were  274  delegates  present  and  legally  returned.  William  King,  of 
Bath,  was  elected  president  by  230  out  of  241  votes.  On  the  selection 
of  a  secretary  there  was  greater  divergence  of  opinion.  On  the  first 
ballot  there  was  no  choice.  The  vote  stood :  R.  C.  Vose  105,  Ashur 
Ware  73,  Nathaniel  Coffin  50,  scattering  15,  but  on  the  second  ballot 
Mr.  Vose  was  elected,  receiving  166  out  of  257  votes.  Certain  com¬ 
mittees  were  chosen,  a  sergeant-at-arms  appointed,  and  it  was  voted 
“that  the  ordained  and  settled  clergymen  of  Portland  be  requested  to 
act  as  chaplains  from  day  to  day  in  the  order  of  their  seniority,  and 
that  the  president  assign  to  each  editor  or  agent  of  an  editor  who 
should  apply  for  it  a  convenient  situation  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
notes  of  the  proceeding  of  the  convention.”  The  first  parish  of  Port¬ 
land  offered  their  meeting-house  for  the  use  of  the  convention,  the  offer 
was  accepted,  and  after  the  first  day  the  sessions  were  held  at  that 

place. 

One  of  the  first  matters  taken  up  was  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  a  draft  constitution  for  the  consideration  of  the 
convention.  The  necessity  for  such  a  committee  was  generally  recog¬ 
nized,  but  there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  proper  size. 
It  was  urged  on  the  one  hand  that  a  small  committee  would  do  its  work 
much  more  quickly  than  a  large  one  and  that  prompt  action  was  im¬ 
portant,  because  the  convention  must  sit  idle  until  the  committee  re¬ 
ported.  It  was  answered  that  fairness  to  all  and  respect  for  the  wishes 
of  the  people  demanded  a  large  committee.  It  was  the  first  appearance 
of  the  question  of  apportionment,  of  the  division  of  political  power 
between  the  larger  towns  and  the  smaller  ones,  a  subject  which  per 
haps  aroused  more  feeling  and  certainly  caused  more  debate  than  any 
other  matter  before  the  convention.  A  compromise  offered  by  Mr. 
Holmes  was  adopted  and  the  preparation  of  the  draft  was  entrusted 
to  a  committee  of  thirty-three  members,  five  from  each  of  the  counties 
of  York,  Cumberland,  Lincoln  and  Kennebec,  three  from  Oxford, 
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Hancock  and  Somerset,  respectively,  and  two  from  Penobscot  and 
Washington. 

The  Name— It  was  moved  that  the  committee  should  also  report  a 
name  for  the  new  State,  but  after  much  discussion  it  was  voted  to 
refer  the  latter  subject  to  a  special  committee  of  nine.  The  two  com¬ 
mittees  were  nominated  by  the  chair  and  approved  by  the  convention. 

Late  the  next  afternoon,  the  committee  on  the  name  reported  an 
ordinance  providing  that  the  new  State  should  be  known  as  the  “Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Maine,’  and  on  the  following  morning  their  report  was 
taken  up.  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Edgecomb,  moved  to  strike  out  “Common¬ 
wealth”’  and  insert  “State,”  “on  account  of  the  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  writing  and  printing.”  After  considerable  discussion  the 
motion  to  strike  out  “Commonwealth”  was  passed  by  the  close  vote 
of  119  to  113,  and  the  word  State  was  then  substituted. 

It  was  then  moved  to  strike  out  “Maine”  as  the  name  of  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  “Columbus.”  Mr.  Vance,  of  Calais,  hoped 
that  the  motion  to  strike  out  “Maine”  would  not  prevail.  He  said:  “It 
is  the  name  by  which  we  are  known  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

’  mapS’  °Ur  pIans  and  records>  have  that  name  as  the  designation 
of  the  Territory.  If  it  were  altered,  perhaps  half  a  century  would  pass 
away  before  the  new  name  were  as  well  known.  It  is  suitable  for  us  to 
retain  this  name,”  said  the  modest  Mr.  Vance,  “as  for  many  purposes 
we  shan  be  the  main  State  in  the  Union;  and  as  the  original  records 
e  province  have  this  title,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  altered.”  The 

convention  was  wisely  of  the  same  mind,  and  the  motion  to  strike  out 
Maine  was  lost. 

Saturday  the  16th  was  spent  mainly  on  questions  relating  to  the 

tV  «lCTam  gateS  ‘°  thdr  SeatS'  °n  the  ^noon  of  Monday, 
the  18th,  the  committee  on  the  constitution  reported  a  draft. 

tJhaerticlesStitThi0n~TM  Constitution  consisted  of  a  preamble  and 

titut  In  of  th  ttUTc  resembled  “  its  °P“ing  that  of  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  but  added  an  acknowledgment  of  the 

g  dness  shown  the  people  of  Maine  by  the  “Great  Legislator  of 

of  right J61* Art'  1  n' '  V°nS1fed  of  a  long  and  detailed  declaration 
duties  of'el  ,  ,  °  V  '  ,ndusive>  dealt  with  the  qualifications  and 

cit^ns  of  the°ruant  T T"'  ^  rfght  °f  Was  ™1« 

in  the  State  for  Tree T"  °f  ***'  "d  resident 
“cauners  a  months.  The  only  persons  excepted  were 

latuTw  T  guardianship,  and  Indians  not  taxed.”  The  Legis- 

for  raising  °  C°nS1St  °f  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a'  Senate.  Bills 
for  raising  revenue  were  to  originate  in  the  House,  but  to  be  subject 
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to  amendment  by  the  Senate,  “provided,  that  they  shall  not,  under  color 
of  amendment,  introduce  any  new  matter  which  does  not  relate  to 
raising  a  revenue.” 

No  members  of  Congress  or  officers  of  the  United  States  except  post¬ 
masters,  and  no  persons  holding  offices  of  profit  under  the  State  except 
notaries  public,  coroners,  and  officers  of  the  militia,  were  allowed  to 
sit  in  the  Legislature  while  holding  such  offices.  The  two  Houses 
were  given  powers  in  relation  to  impeachment,  similar  to  those  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  national  Senate  and  House.  The  Representatives  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  towns  and  plantations,  the  Senators  were  to  be 
elected  by  districts,  and  both  had  to  be  American  citizens.  The  Rep¬ 
resentatives  were  to  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ators,  twenty-five. 

In  the  case  of  a  failure  to  elect  Representatives  new  elections  were 
to  be  held  until  a  choice  was  made.  But  if  there  was  a  failure  to  elect 
a  Senator  or  if  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Senate,  the  members  of  the 
House  and  such  Senators  as  had  been  elected  were  to  fill  in  joint 
convention  the  vacancies  in  each  district  from  a  list  of  the  candidates 
who  had  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  the  number  of  names 
in  the  list  to  be  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  vacancies,  provided  that 
so  many  persons  had  been  voted  for.  That  is,  if  a  district  were  entitled 
to  three  Senators,  but  only  elected  one,  the  Representatives  and  Sen¬ 
ators  elected  should  fill  the  two  vacancies  by  choosing  two  from  the 
four  non-elected  candidates  who  had  received  the  highest  popular  vote. 

The  principal  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  Governor,  to  be  elected 
annually.  The  Governor  was  required  to  be  thirty  years  old,  a  native- 
born  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  Maine  for  five  years, 
or  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  He  was  given  the  usual 
powers  of  an  American  Governor,  including  the  right  to  veto  bills, 
command  the  militia,  and  to  appoint  officers,  and  grant  pardons  with 
the  consent  of  his  Council.  The  right  of  veto  must  be  exercised  within 
five  days,  exclusive  of  Sunday,  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  on  which  the 
veto  was  to  operate,  and  a  “pocket  veto”  was  prevented  by  a  require¬ 
ment  that  if  the  Legislature  adjourned  before  the  expiration  of  the 
five  days,  the  bill  should  become  a  law,  unless  a  veto  was  sent  in  within 
three  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  The  Governor’s 
power  of  appointment,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council,  was  much 
more  extensive  than  it  is  today.  He  nominated  all  judicial  officers,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  sheriffs,  coroners,  registers  of  probate,  and 
notaries  public,  and  all  other  officers  whose  appointment  was  not  other¬ 
wise  provided  for  by  the  constitution  or  by  law. 

The  Council  was  to  be  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Legislature  in 
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convention,  and  was  to  consist  of  seven  members  who  must  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  residents  of  Maine.  Not  more  than  one  coun¬ 
cillor  could  be  elected  from  any  senatorial  district.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  who  had  charge  of  the  records,  and  the  Treasurer  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  Legislature;  no  Treasurer  was  to  engage  in  business 
while  in  office,  or  to  serve  more  than  five  years  successively.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Council  and  Legislature  were  all  to  be  elected  annually  by  the 
people.  The  tenure  of  office,  when  not  fixed  by  the  constitution  or 
by  law,  was  to  be  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  and  Council. 

The  sixth  article  provided  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  State  should 
“be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  such  other  courts  as  the 
Legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  establish.”  All  judicial  officers, 
excepting  justices  of  the  peace,  were  to  serve  during  good  behavior, 
but  not  beyond  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Justices  of  the  peace  and 
notaries  were  to  have  terms  of  seven  years. 

The  seventh  article  provided  for  the  organization  of  the  militia  and 
for  exemption  from  service.  The  eighth  article  directed  that  schools 
and  institutions  of  learning  be  provided  and  assisted. 

The  ninth  article  dealt  with  miscellaneous  matters.  It  gave  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  the  right  to  remove  any  officer,  if  requested  by 
an  address  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  but  the  causes  must 
first  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  House  in  which  the  address 
originated,  and  a  copy  must  be  served  on  the  person  whose  removal 
was  sought,  that  he  might  be  heard  in  his  defense.  The  tenth  article 
provided  for  the  election  of  the  first  Legislature,  fixed  the  number  of 
Representatives  of  the  several  counties  and  towns,  enacted  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  Massachusetts  gave  her  assent  to  the  separation,  and 
permitted  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  if  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  should  agree  on  an  amendment,  and  the 

people,  at  the  next  annual  election  for  Governor,  should  accept  it  by 
a  majority  vote. 

.  The  sectlon  dealing  with  religious  freedom  with  discussed  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  and  apparently  with  more  feeling  than  any  other 
subject  except  that  of  the  apportionment  of  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives.  4  he  convention  finally  adopted  the  committee's  draft  without 
change. 

On  October  20,  the  convention  considered  the  qualifications  of 
electors  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes,  required  the  residence 
w  lc  feave  the  right  of  suffrage  to  be  for  the  three  months  next  pre- 
cecing  the  election.  It  was  also  provided  that  a  student  should  not 
acquire  the  right  to  vote  by  residing  at  any  seminary  of  learning.  The 
committee  had  denied  the  suffrage  to  paupers,  persons  under  guardian- 
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ship,  and  Indians  not  taxed.  Mr.  Vance,  of  Calais,  moved  to  add 
negroes  to  the  list.  Mr.  Holmes  replied,  “The  Indians  not  taxed  were 
excluded  not  on  account  of  their  color,  but  of  their  political  condition. 
They  are  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  but  they  can  make  and 
execute  their  own  laws.  They  have  never  been  considered  members  of 
the  body  politic.  But  I  know  of  no  difference  between  the  rights  of 
the  negro  and  the  white  man;  God  Almighty  had  made  none;  our 
declaration  of  rights  has  made  none.  That  declares  that  all  men 
(without  regard  to  color)  are  born  equally  free  and  independent’.”  Mr. 
Vance  and  Dr.  Rose  spoke  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of  negroes,  but 
it  was  voted  down. 

After  dealing  with  a  few  minor  matters,  the  convention  passed  to 
the  subject  of  the  number  and  apportionment  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature.  This  proved  to  be  the  most  troublesome  of  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  the  convention  had  to  determine.  It  was  debated  at  much 
greater  length  than  any  other,  at  times  very  bitter  feeling  was  shown, 
and  some  of  the  members  were  so  displeased  with  the  results  they  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  the  constitution.  There  was  a  very  earnest  wish  both 
in  the  convention  and  among  the  people  that  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  should  not  much  exceed  one  hundred  members;  but  the  small 
towns  were  determined  to  keep  their  right  to  send  Representatives  in 
proportion  to  numbers.  It  was  clearly  impossible  to  fully  satisfy  men 
holding  such  contradictory  views.  A  like  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
apportioning  the  members  of  the  first  Legislature,  and  in  forming  an 
acceptable  plan  for  a  Senate. 

The  section  relating  to  the  Governor  was  passed  with  little  debate 
and  with  only  verbal  amendments;  but  the  one  establishing  a  Council 
met  with  considerable  opposition.  However,  the  convention  decided 
to  retain  the  Council,  and  also  refused  by  a  vote  of  110  to  7 4  to  reduce 
the  number  of  members. 

The  next  section  considered  was  that  relating  to  the  militia.  The 
militia  then  included,  speaking  broadly,  all  citizens  of  military  age,  but 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  had  made  many  exceptions.  The 
committee  had  exempted  Shakers  and  Quakers,  but  limited  the  right 
of  the  Legislature  to  exempt.  The  subject  provoked  much  discussion. 
The  convention  finally  provided  that  “persons  of  the  denominations 
of  Quakers  and  Shakers,  justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  may  (not  shall)  be  exempted  from  military  duty, 
but  no  other  person  of  the  age  of  eighteen  and  under  the  age  of  forty- 
five  years,  excepting  officers  of  the  militia,  who  have  been  honorably  dis¬ 
charged,  shall  be  so  exempted,  unless  he  shall  pay  an  equivalent  to  be 
fixed  by  law.” 
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The  next  section  of  the  constitution  was  headed  literature.  It  stated 
that:  “A  general  diffusion  of  the  advantages  of  education  being  es¬ 
sential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people ;  to 
promote  this  important  object,  the  Legislature  are  authorized,  and  it 
shall  be  their  duty  to  require,  the  several  towns  to  make  suitable  pro¬ 
vision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public 
schools;  and  it  shall  further  be  their  duty  to  encourage  and  suitably 
endow,  from  time  to  time  as  the  circumstances  of  the  people  may 
authorize,  all  academies,  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning  within  the 
State.”  But  no  grant  could  be  made  to  any  literary  institution  unless 
at  the  time  of  making  the  grant,  the  Governor  and  Council  should  have 
the  power  of  revising  and  regulating  the  doings  of  the  trustees  and 
government  of  such  institutions,  in  the  selection  of  its  officers  and  the 
management  of  its  funds. 

The  articles  of  separation  forbade  any  alteration  in  the  charter  of 
Bowdoin  College  except  with  the  consent  of  the  college  or  by  action 
in  the  courts  according  to  the  principles  of  law.  Dartmouth  and 
Bowdoin  had  been  Federal  in  their  influence.  Maine  was  Democratic. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  that  the  people  should  exercise  some  con¬ 
trol  over  the  only  college  in  the  State,  and  that  if  the  college  were  to 
be  governed  solely  by  boards  which  filled  their  own  vacancies,  it  would 
in  time  fall  into  the  hands  of  family,  ecclesiastical  or  political  cliques. 
It  was  also  felt  that  so  long  as  Bowdoin  remained  under  the  authority 

of  a  “foreign  power”  (Massachusetts)  it  ought  not  to  receive  one  cent 
from  the  State  of  Maine. 

But  while  the  convention  was  determined  that  the  State  should  have 
some  control  over  any  institution  which  it  aided,  it  so  far  modified  the 
draft  of  the  committee  as  to  transfer  the  supervising  authority  to  the 
egislature,  which  would  be  slower  to  exercise  it  than  the  Governor 
and  Council,  and  changed  the  authority  of  revising  the  selection  of 
o  cers  and  management  of  funds  to  a  right  to  modify  the  character 

.  ,ary, mst,tut,on  “present  and  future,”  in  such  a  manner  “as 

Shall  be  judged  necessary  to  promote  the  best  interests  thereof  ” 

named  ^  *Je  ™”ber  of  Representatives  and  Senators, 

ed  the  districts  which  were  to  choose  them,  and  elected  Ashur 

Istitut Ton  hry  ,Sta‘e  Pr°  temP°re-  The  of  the 

ases  amend  7  bee"  rep°r‘ed  aS  “™*iy  -grossed,  and  in  some 
236  to  30  ’  Const,tutlon  as  a  w*1°!e  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 

The  convention  directed  that  an  application  be  made  to  Congress 

meeUnT'ofTheTegTlTTre3”  Th  e^eCtC^ '  P°rtdand  as  the  first  Pla“  °f 
b  legislature.  The  constitution  was  then  subscribed  by 
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the  president  and  secretary,  and  all  of  the  delegates  but  31,  who  refused 
to  sign,  probably  because  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  treatment  of 
the  question  of  representation,  and  the  convention  then  adjourned  till 
the  first  Wednesday  in  January.  They  reassembled  on  that  date,  ex¬ 
amined  the  returns,  and  found  that  there  were  9,837  votes  “legally  and 
seasonably  cast,”  9,050  of  which  were  in  favor  of  the  constitution.  More 
than  a  thousand  votes,  of  which  only  77  were  against  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  were  not  counted  because  of  irregularities. 

The  constitution  not  only  had  been  well  received  by  the  people  of 
the  State,  but  it  met  with  favorable  notice  beyond  its  borders. 

Maine  having  accepted  the  terms  of  separation,  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Massachusetts,  and  having  adopted  a  constitution,  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  her  becoming  a  separate  State  was  recognized  throughout  the 
Union,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  she  would  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  without  question  or  delay.  But  the  circumstances  were  not 
ordinary,  and  at  the  last  moment  the  movement  for  Statehood  was 
threatened  with  defeat,  for  the  application  of  Maine  had  become  in¬ 
volved  in  the  bitter  struggle  over  the  “Missouri  question.” 

Maine  and  Missouri — For  several  years  the  territory  of  Missouri 
had  been  desirous  of  becoming  a  State.  Its  Legislature  applied  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  admission,  and  in  the  session  of  1818-1819  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  bill  admitting  Missouri,  but  on  condition  that 
no  more  slaves  should  be  brought  into  the  State,  and  that  all  children 
of  slaves  born  after  admission  should  become  free  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  The  Senate  struck  out  this  limitation  on  the  rights  of  a  sovereign 
State,  the  House  refused  to  accept  the  amendment,  neither  would  give 
way,  and  Congress  adjourned  without  taking  action  on  the  admission 
of  Missouri.  The  failure  to  provide  against  the  extension  of  slavery 
caused  great  disappointment  in  the  North.  Pamphlets  were  published, 
sermons  preached  and  mass-meetings  held  to  demand  the  restriction 
of  slavery.  Many  Legislatures  passed  resolutions  calling  on  Congress 
to  refuse  to  admit  Missouri  except  on  conditions  similar  to  those  laid 
down  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  agitation  in  the  North 
provoked  a  counter-agitation  in  the  South,  and  when  Congress  met  in 
December,  1819,  both  parties  were  highly  excited  and  determined  not 
to  yield.  The  memorial  of  Maine  asking  for  admission  was  referred 
to  a  select  committee,  and  on  December  31,  they  reported  a  bill  for  that 
purpose. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  opponents  of,  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  Missouri.  The  vote  on  the  latter  question  would  be  very 
close.  It  was  possible  that  the  seven  Representatives  from  Maine 
might  consent  to  waive  their  objections  to  the  reception  of  another 
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slave  State  into  the  Union  if  the  sacrifice  were  necessary  to  secure 
the  admission  of  Maine,  and  their  votes  might  turn  the  nicely  balanced 
scale.  The  temptation  would  be  the  stronger  because  the  consent  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  separation  of  Maine  was  given  on  condition  that 
the  bill  admitting  her  be  passed  before  the  fourth  of  March,  1820, 
and  should  Congress  fail  to  act,  the  vote  of  the  District  in  favor  of 
Statehood,  and  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  presented  by  the 
Portland  convention  would  become  of  no  effect. 

The  Southerners  promptly  attempted  to  make  Maine  a  hostage  for 
the  admission  of  Missouri  on  their  own  terms.  The  House  considered 
the  Maine  bill  in  committee  of  the  whole.  A  motion  to  report  it  to 
the  House  for  passage  was  made,  and  Henry  Clay,  whose  position  as 
speaker  might  be  thought  to  lay  him  under  an  especial  obligation  to 
discuss  the  question  with  calmness  and  moderation,  rose  and  attacked 
the  motion  in  a  long  and  bitter  speech.  The  House,  however,  con¬ 
sidered  his  arguments  unsound  and  passed  the  Maine  bill  by  a  small 
majority.  The  Senate,  also  by  a  small  majority,  amended  it  by  adding 

a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  without  any  restriction  in  regard 
to  slavery. 


The  bill  now  went  back  to  the  House,  which  was  hotly  debating  a 
Missouri  bill  of  its  own.  The  struggle  in  both  Senate  and  House  was 
the  fiercer  since  the  question  at  issue  was  by  no  means  a  purely 
humanitarian  one. 

The  1  epresentatives  from  Maine  found  themselves  in  a  most  em¬ 
barrassing  position.  There  was  intense  feeling  in  the  District  on  this 
matter.  Judge  Cony  wrote  to  Rufus  King:  “We  protest,  solemnly 
protest,  against  coupling  the  destiny  of  Maine,  the  civilized,  populous 
State  of  Maine  (300,000  free  inhabitants),  with  the  trackless  regions, 

the  dreary  wastes,  the  sable  tribes  of  the  Missouri  beyond  the 
Mississippi.” 

The  Maine  Representatives  feared  that  Congress  might  uninten- 
tionally  defeat  admission  by  delaying  action  until  after  March  4,  and 
action  was  also  taken  in  Boston  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  delay 
by  Congress.  On  February  1  the  Maine  Senators  and  Representatives 
m  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  met  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
draw  a  memorial  to  be  presented  the  next  day,  asking  that  the  time 

•  ,  °r  °  taimn}?  fbe  consent  of  Congress  to  the  admission  of 

1(n  .  ^  extended.  This  request  was  granted  and  Massachusetts  ex- 

<  et  le  time  two  years.  The  Maine  Representatives  at  Washington, 
however,  were  very  desirous  of  obtaining  admission  at  once,  and  had 
become^  extremely  anxious  lest  action  might  not  be  tak™  before 
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At  the  last  moment  a  compromise  was  agreed  on.  Maine  and  Mis¬ 
souri  were  to  be  admitted  by  separate  bills;  Missouri  was  to  come 
in  without  conditions  as  to  slavery,  but  all  the  other  territory  in  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  north  of  36  degrees  and  30  minutes,  the  southern 
boundary  of  Missouri,  was  to  be  forever  free.  The  Maine  bill  was 
hurried  through  and  was  signed  by  President  Monroe  on  Maich  3,  1820. 
Only  seven  votes  from  New  England  were  given  for  the  compromise, 
and  two  of  them,  those  of  Holmes  and  Hill,  were  from  Maine. 

It  had  been  supposed  that  Congress  and  the  country  would  have  no 
more  trouble  with  Missouri,  but  her  conduct  gave  rise  to  a  second  and 
perhaps  more  dangerous  dispute.  Missouri  had  passed  an  act  forbid 
ding  the  immigration  of  free  negroes,  and  the  anti-slavery  men  declared 
the  law  unconstitutional  and  demanded  that  Missouri  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  Union  until  she  changed  it.  The  Southerners  replied  that 
the  provision  objected  to  was  constitutional,  cited  many  laws  against 
negroes  and  strangers  from  other  States  passed  by  Northern  Legisla¬ 
tures,  and  declared  that  Missouri  was  now  a  sovereign  State  and  had 
the  right  to  do  as  she  pleased  in  the  matter. 

The  attitude  of  the  Maine  Senators,  Chandler  and  Holmes,  was  of 
special  importance,  for  if  they  opposed  the  admission  of  Missouri  the 
South  might  feel  that  the  North  was  using  the  advantage  she  had  won 
by  the  first  Missouri  compromise  to  escape  performing  her  part  of  the 
contract.  Fortunately,  however,  both  the  Maine  Senators  spoke  and 
voted  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Missouri. 

After  a  sharp  struggle,  Missouri  was  received  into  the  Union  with 
a  formal  limitation  of  her  power  of  excluding  immigrants,  which  was 
of  no  importance  either  legally  or  practically. 

The  news  that  admission  had  been  secured  at  last,  was  received  in 
Maine  with  great  joy,  and  the  fifteenth  of  March,  the  birthday  of  the 
State,  was  celebrated  in  the  principal  towns  with  festivities  like  those 
of  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  Portland  “Argus”  of  March  21  said : 

Thursday  last  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  new  State,  and  ushered  Maine  into  the 
Union.  The  day  was  noticed,  as  far  as  we  have  heard  from  the  various  towns, 
by  every  demonstration  of  joy  and  heartfelt  congratulation  becoming  the  occasion. 
In  this  town  salutes  were  fired  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  sunset,  the  inde¬ 
dependent  companies  were  under  arms  and  appeared  in  their  usual  style  of  military 
excellence,  the  ships  in  our  harbor  displayed  their  flags,  the  Observatory  and  ad¬ 
jacent  buildings  were  brilliantly  illuminated  in  the  evening,  and  the  celebration 
closed  with  a  splendid  ball.  .  .  .  May  the  day,  which  has  so  auspiciously  com¬ 
menced  our  political  existence  as  a  State,  long  be  remembered  with  complacent 
feelings  and  every  annual  return  bring  with  it,  by  the  many  blessings  it  may  pro¬ 
duce,  additional  inducement  for  its  celebration. 

But  though  Maine  was  now  in  the  Union,  with  a  constitution  of  her 
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own,  her  Governor,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  State  were  mere  tem¬ 
porary  officers  elected  by  the  constitutional  convention  to  act  until 
their  successors  could  be  chosen  in  a  regular  manner.  No  time  was 
lost  in  providing  a  permanent  government.  On  March  14,  a  meeting 
of  members  of  the  late  constitutional  convention  unanimously  nomi¬ 
nated  General  King  for  Governor,  and  sent  a  committee  to  request  him 
to  be  a  candidate.  General  King  replied  that  the  office  was  by  no 
means  the  most  desirable  in  Maine,  and  that  he  could  not  accept  it 
unless  it  were  understood  that  he  should  administer  the  government 
as  he  and  his  friends  pledged  themselves  to  do  during  the  movement 
for  separation,  that  is,  in  a  non-partisan  manner.  He  said  that,  if 
after  this  statement  his  friends  should  persist  in  the  nomination,  he 
would  not  refuse  it. 


It  may  seem  strange  that  he  did  not  prefer  a  United  States  Senator- 
ship  to  the  office  of  Governor.  But  he  probably  felt  that  it  would  be 
a  distinguished  honor  to  be  the  first  Governor  of  the  State,  and  he  had 
plans  for  the  development  of  Maine,  the  buying  of  the  lands  reserved 
by  Massachusetts,  and  the  bringing  in  of  manufactures,  which  he 
could  do  much  more  to  further  as  Governor  than  as  Senator.  More- 

°TfW  Tght  Wdl  bdieVe  that  the  senatorshiP  was  only  postponed, 
and  that  the  prestige  of  a  successful  governorship,  combined  with  his 

experience  and  influence  as  a  political  leader,  would  enable  him  to 
enter  the  Senate  almost  at  will. 

Whatever  King’s  motives,  and  however  much  some  of  the  radical 
Repubhcans  may  have  disliked  his  insistence  on  welcoming  the  Fed- 

"ardlv  haS  P  T*'  '?rethren’  the  “nation,  even  had  it  wished,  could 
hardly  have  retraced  its  steps,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  was  at 

once  fo  owed  by  King’s  unanimous  nomination.  The  electkTwas 

practma  ly  uncontested.  A  few  Federalists  voted  for  some  one  else 

lers  did  not  vote  at  all,  but  when  the  ballots  were  counted  it  was’ 

waTelecTed  at"?!  ^  21’°83  V°‘eS  3  ‘°tal  °f  22’014’  A  Legislature 
s  elected  at  the  same  time,  and  met  at  Portland  on  May  31  Ben- 

ZZtZXlT-  ~  ,h“  .  oii.  is. 

thJde  G,OVern0r  thten  made  numerous  recommendations  in  regard  to 
tresf  on  °rent  ^  State  “d  its  ind-tries.  He  laid  particular 
advisW  the  T  ,m.P°r‘anCe  of  a  wise  management  of  the  public  lands, 
to  companies  and  to”'  ‘°  aV°‘d  the  error  of  seIling  in  large  quantities 
strongly  ”  commended^ 1  PreSer™tion  °f  timber.  He  also 

saje  of  a'  eC°rP  ed  legiS'atiVe  aCti0"  the  new  State  was  the  pas- 
■  g  of  a  resolve  concerning  the  holding  of  the  circuit  courts  of  com- 
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mon  pleas.  The  first  law  was  one  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Augusta 
Union  Society,  “its  estate  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  improvement 
of  morals  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.” 

State  Seal — A  State  seal  was  necessary  for  the  transaction  of 
business  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  design.  The  com¬ 
mittee  reported  a  device  for  the  seal  and  arms  which  they  thus  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  language  of  heraldry : 

A  shield  argent,  charged  with  a  Pine  Tree,  a  Moose  Deer  at  the  foot 
of  it,  recumbent. 

Supporters — On  dexter  side  an  Husbandman,  resting  on  a  scythe ; 
on  sinister  side,  a  Seaman  resting  on  an  anchor. 

In  the  foreground,  representing  land  and  sea,  and  under  the  Shield, 
the  name  of  the  State,  in  large  Roman  Capitals,  to  wit:  MAINE. 

The  whole  surmounted  by  a  crest — the  North  Star. 

Motto — In  a  label  interposed  between  the  Shield  and  Crest,  in  small 
Roman  Capitals,  viz :  Dirigo. 

Then  followed  a  description  of  a  moose  and  a  mast  pine.  Next  came 
an  explanation  of  the  emblems : 

Crest — As  in  the  Arms  of  the  United  States  a  cluster  of  stars  repre¬ 
sents  the  States,  composing  the  Nation,  the  North  Star  may  be  par¬ 
ticularly  applicable  to  the  most  northern  member  of  the  confederacy, 
or  as  indicating  the  local  situation  of  the  most  northern  State  in  the 
Union. 

Motto — Dirigo  (I  guide,  or  I  direct).  As  the  Polar  Star  has  been 
considered  the  mariner’s  guide  and  director  in  conducting  the  ship 
over  the  pathless  ocean  to  the  desired  haven,  and  as  the  center  of 
magnetic  attraction,  as  it  has  been  figuratively  used  to  denote  the 
point,  to  which  all  affections  turn,  and  as  it  is  here  intended  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  State,  it  may  be  considered  the  citizens’  guide,  and  the  object 
to  which  the  patriot’s  best  exertions  should  be  directed. 

Shield — The  Pine  Tree.  The  stately  pine,  with  its  straight  body, 
erect  head,  and  ever  green  foliage,  and  whose  beauty  is  exceeded  only 
by  its  usefulness,  while  it  represents  the  State,  will  excite  the  constant 
prayer  of  its  citizens,  semper  viridis. 

The  Moose  Deer — A  native  animal  of  the  State,  which  retires  before 
the  approaching  steps  of  human  inhabitancy,  in  his  recumbent  posture 
and  undisturbed  situation  denotes  the  extent  of  unsettled  lands,  which 
future  years  may  see  the  abodes  of  successive  generations  of  men 
whose  spirit  of  independence  shall  be  as  untamed  as  this  emblem,  and 
whose  liberty  shall  be  unrestricted  as  the  range  of  the  Moose  Deer. 

The  Supporters  of  the  Shield,  a  Husbandman  with  a  scythe  represents 
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Agriculture  generally,  and  more  particularly  that  of  a  grazing  country, 
while  a  Seaman  resting  on  an  anchor  represents  Commerce  and  Fish¬ 
eries;  and  both  indicate,  that  the  State  is  supported  by  these  primary 
vocations  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Legislature  accepted  the  design  without  change. 


CHAPTER  V 

1820  TO  1860 

Maine’s  First  Governor — The  election  for  Governor  in  April,  1820, 
had  only  been  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  but  Governor  King  ac¬ 
cepted  a  renomination  from  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  was  elected  without  serious  opposition.  His  message  for  1821  dealt 
largely  with  recommendations  concerning  State  institutions.  He  again 
announced  his  intention  of  pursuing  a  liberal  policy  in  appointments,  us¬ 
ing  language  which  seems  to  anticipate  the  days  of  civil  service  reform. 

It  seemed  that  Maine  might  look  forward  to  a  period  of  political 
tranquillity,  but  in  the  spring  of  1821  Governor  King  resigned.  In  a  letter 
to  the  committee  which  had  asked  him  to  accept  the  nomination  for 
Governor  he  announced  his  intention  of  withdrawing!  from  that  office  to 
become  one  of  the  commissioners  for  settling  the  claims  of  American 
ship  owners  and  merchants  against  Spain,  which  the  United  States  had 
agreed  to  pay,  up  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000,  in  return  for  the  cession  of 
Florida.  Governor  King  stated  in  his  letter  that  were  he  actuated  by 
selfish  reasons  he  would  decline  the  commissionership  “but  unfortunate 
claimants  in  this  part  of  the  country  ask  me  in  the  most  feeling  manner 
to  accept.  They  fear  that  if  I  decline  another  person  may  not  be  accepted 
from  this  State.”  Such  sentiments  were  highly  creditable,  but  a  poli¬ 
tician  does  not  usually  resign  office  from  purely  altruistic  motives  and 
King’s  conduct  has  been  likened  to  that  of  a  child  who  throws  away  a  toy 
which  he  had  craved. 

There  were,  however,  honorable  reasons  for  King’s  disgust  with  the 
Governorship,  if  disgust  he  felt.  Two  of  his  most  cherished  and  states¬ 
man-like  plans  had  failed.  He  was  most  anxious  that  the  State  should 
control  all  the  public  lands  within  her  boundaries,  and  he  had  induced 
the  Legislature  to  appoint  a  commission  to  negotiate  with  one  appointed 
by  Massachusetts  for  the  purchase  of  her  share  of  the  wild  lands  in 
Maine,  but  though  the  commissioners  came  to  an  agreement  the  Legis¬ 
latures  of  both  States  refused  to  ratify  their  action. 

Governor  King  also  wished  to  encourage  manufactures  by  taxing  fac 
tories  for  a  certain  period  at  a  merely  nominal  rate.  But  the  Democratic 
farmers  who  composed  the  majority  of  the  Legislature  had  no  love  for 
manufactures,  they  dreaded  and  hated  monopolists,  and  the  Governor, 
with  all  his  influence,  was  unable  to  obtain  the  legislation  he  desired. 

Whatever  were  King’s  reasons  for  his  action,  he  promptly  carried  out 
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his  announced  intention  of  resigning.  The  letter  to  the  committee  was 
written  on  May  27,  1821,  and  on  the  28th,  he  formally  resigned  the  Gov¬ 
ernorship,  which  by  the  constitution  devolved  upon  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  William  D.  Williamson,  of  Bangor,  who  was  at  once  sworn  in. 

William  D.  Williamson  was  born  in  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  July  31, 
1779.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  in  1804,  then  studied  law,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  and  removed  to  Bangor,  Maine.  He  had  great  activity 
of  mind,  an  ardent,  sanguine  temperament,  and  a  persevering  industry, 
and  his  prosperity  was  uninterrupted.  He  devoted  himself  to  politics 
as  well  as  law.  From  1811  to  1816  he  was  county  attorney  of  Hancock, 
which  then  included  Penobscot;  he  then  served  in  the  Senate  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  until  the  separation,  when  he  became  President  of  the  Maine 
Senate,  acting  Governor,  and  Representative  to  Congress,  serving  but  a 
single  term  in  thq  latter  office,  the  county  of  Somerset  claiming  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  right  to  furnish  the  member  for  the  next  two  years.  Mr. 
Williamson  was,  however,  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  for  Penobscot  in 
1824  and  served  with  promptness,  fidelity  and  ability  until  1840.  In  1832 
he  published  a  two-volume  history  of  Maine,  to  the  writing  of  which  he 
had  devoted  many  years  and  which  is  still  considered  one  of  the  best  of 
the  earlier  histories  of  the  State.  He  died  May  27.  1846. 


Like  Governor  King,  however,  Acting  Governor  Williamson  did  not 
serve  out  his  term.  He  says  in  his  “History:”  “It  may  be  worthy  of 
remark,  that  during  the  primary  political  year,  a  period  of  seventeen 
months,  all  the  constitutional  provisions  for  filling  the  Executive  chair 
were  called  for  and  improved.  In  about  a  year  Governor  King  left  the 
office  to  Mr.  Williamson,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  being  elected 
six  months  afterwards  a  member  of  Congress,  surrendered  the  trust  to 
Mr.  Ames,  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
next  egislature,  was  Mr.  Rose,  who  assumed  the  executive  chair  a 
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The  resignation  of  Governor  King  left  the  Republicans  in  a  seri 
difficulty  both  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  selecting  their  candidate 
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The  Five  Administrations  of  Governor  Parris — Before  the  Governor- 
elect  could  enter  upon  his  new  office,  he  was  beset  with  demands  that 
he  would  consent  to  run  again  in  the  following  year.  The  Republican 
leaders  were  very  anxious,  now  that  the  Federalist  party  had  practically 
ceased  to  exist,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  State  should  remain 
Republicans,  and  they  were  especially  desirous  that  the  Wingate  faction 
should  not  develop  into  a  new  party,  and  perhaps  a  victorious  one  that 
would  deprive  them  of  power  and  offices.  They  believed  that  Parris 
was  the  man  to  prevent  this,  and  determined  to  give  him  a  legislative  re- 
nomination,  if  he  would  accept  it.  But  Parris  was  not  by  nature  a 
fighter.  Accordingly  he  told  his  friends  that  there  were  others  better 
able  to  bear  the  attack  of  the  enemy  than  he,  that  he  would  do  all  in 
his  power  to  assist  the  man  whom  they  might  nominate,  and  that  he 
would  be  more  useful  in  this  way  than  if  he  headed  the  party,  but  that  he 
could  not  be  a  candidate  again.  However,  he  finally  had  to  give  in  to  his 
friends’  importunities,  and  when  the  Legislature  met,  the  nomination 
of  Parris  was  made  as  planned.  On  February  19,  1822,  a  legislative  cau¬ 
cus  was  held  to  which  all  members  calling  themselves  Republicans  were 
invited.  A  few  of  them  refused  to  attend  a  party  caucus,  claiming  that 
the  invitation  should  have  been  extended  to  Federalists  also.  A  hundred 
members  were  present  and  Parris  was  nominated.  No  candidate  ap¬ 
peared  against  him,  but  seventeen  men  refrained  from  voting.  In  the 
following  summer,  county  conventions  in  York,  Cumberland,  Kennebec 
and  Somerset  endorsed  the  nomination. 

Parris  had  no  open  competitor.  Under  such  circumstances  Parris’ 
election  could  hardly  be  doubtful,  and  when  the  ballots  were  counted  it 
was  found  that  he  had  15,476  votes  to  5,795  for  Whitman,  755  for  Win¬ 
gate,  and  154  scattering.  This  sweeping  victory  and  Parris’  popularity 
prevented  further  opposition.  Many  of  the  States  where  one  party  was 
dominant,  chose  the  same  Governor  year  after  year.  Maine  now  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example,  and  in  1823,  1824  and  1825  Parris  was  reelected, 
almost  unanimously. 

But  although  there  was  no  contest  for  the  Governorship,  Maine  was 
not  free  from  political  strife,  for  a  new  President  was  to  be  chosen  in 
1824,  and  the  subject  began  to  be  earnestly  discussed  several  years 
before  the  election.  There  were  five  leading  candidates — John  Quincy 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  State;  William  H.  Crawford,  of 
Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina, 
Secretary  of  War;  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky;  and  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  of  Tennessee.  Only  two  of  these,  however,  had  any  real 
chance  of  winning  the  support  of  Maine,  Adams  and  Crawford. 
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The  fact  that  Adams  was  a  New  Englander  made  a  powerful  appeal 
to  local  feeling;  his  desire  for  a  strong  and  active  national  government 
won  him  sympathy  among  Federalists;  and  the  strict  decorum  of  his 
private  life  gave  him  a  great  advantage  with  church  members  over  the 
boisterous  Crawford,  who  had  fought  a  duel  with  a  political  opponent. 
Crawford  was  a  strong,  able  man,  a  shrewd  politician,  and  an  opponent 
of  Monroe’s  conciliatory  policy  toward  the  Federalists.  In  Maine,  the 
ruling  junta  favored  him,  but  were  a  little  afraid  to  admit  it  publicly. 

On  January  21,  1822,  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Maine 
Legislature  held  a  meeting  and  declared  that  there  having  been  reports 
that  the  people  of  the  State  favored  Crawford,  and  it  being  proper  to 
correct  any  false  impressions  on  that  subject,  they  resolved  “That  this 
Convention  do  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  the  distinguished  tal¬ 
ents  and  public  services  of  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  do  fully 
believe  that  no  man  possesses  better  qualifications  for  this  important 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States;  but  as  the  election  of  President 
will  not  take  place  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  the  Convention  do 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  make  a  formal  nomination  of  any  person,  as 
a  candidate  for  that  station.” 

On  February  14,  the  Congressional  caucus  met.  The  opponents  of 
Crawford,  fearing  that  they  would  be  outvoted  but  would  be  bound  to 
support  the  nominee  if  they  attended,  stayed  away.  Crawford  received 
64  out  of  68  votes  cast;  Albert  Gallatin  received  57  votes  for  Vice- 
President.  Several  gentlemen  received  one  vote  each  for  this  office,  and 
among  them  was  William  King  of  Maine. 

Although  the  people  of  Maine  were  manifestly  in  favor  of  the  New 
England  candidate,  the  “Argus”  fought  Crawford’s  battle  valiantly, 
though,  the  tide  was  clearly  against  him. 

When  election  day  came,  every  Maine  elector  was  for  Adams.  In  the 
country  at  large,  as  was  expected,  no  candidate  received  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes  and  the  selection  therefore  devolved  on 
the  House.  The  Constitution  limited  its  choice  to  the  three  candidates 
who  had  received  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes.  These  were 
Jackson,  Adams  and  Crawford.  Clay,  who  stood  next  on  the  list,  threw 
his  influence  in  favor  of  Adams,  and  he  was  elected. 

Before  his  election  Adams  had  told  inquiring  Federalists  that  he  would 
show  that  he  did  not  regard  members  of  their  party  as  necessarily  unfit 
to  serve  the  country,  by  appointing  a  Federalist  to  high  office.  He  kept 
his  pledge  by  sending  Rufus  King  as  Minister  to  England.  The  Ken¬ 
nebec  Journal  ’  said  of  the  choice  that  perhaps  no  man  was  better  fitted 
for  the  position.  Not  only  was  he  an  able  diplomat,  long  a  resident  of 
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the  British  Court,  but  he  was  also  a  native  of  Maine,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  her  territorial  limits  and  of  the 
merits  of  the  boundary  question. 

Unfortunately,  King  was  in  such  feeble  health  that  he  would  have 
hardly  dared  to  cross  the  Atlantic  had  not  his  son  been  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  of  legation  and  so  been  enabled  to  accompany  and  care  for  him. 
After  his  arrival,  illness  compelled  him  to  delay  entering  on  the  business 
of  his  office.  He  was  deeply  aggrieved  by  certain  matters  being  with¬ 
drawn  from  his  charge  and  their  consideration  transferred  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  after  remaining  in  England  about  a  year  he  resigned. 

To  return  to  State  politics.  In  the  winter  1825,  Governor  Parris  was 
nominated  by  a  legislative  caucus,  but  declined  to  accept;  he  said  that 
public  affairs  would  not  suffer  by  his  refusal,  while  duty  to  his  family 
compelled  such  action.  The  caucus,  with  a  few  dissenting  votes,  nomi¬ 
nated  Judge  Weston,  of  Augusta,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  on  the 
Supreme  bench,  and  the  Legislature  was  once  more  obliged  to  seek  a 
candidate.  They  now  sent  a  committee  to  Parris,  who,  though  unwill¬ 
ingly,  agreed  to  waive  his  objections. 

Semi-Centennial  of  American  Independence — The  next  year,  as  the 
Governor  remained  firm  in  his  wish  to  retire,  the  legislative  caucus 
nominated  Enoch  Lincoln,  of  Paris,  who  had  represented  the  Oxford 
district  in  Congress  for  eight  years.  An  able,  popular  and  highly  re¬ 
spected  man,  he  was  probably  chosen  because,  like  Parris,  he  could  hold 
the  party  together.  He  was  by  no  means  an  ultra-Republican,  he  had 
firmly  opposed  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  had  been  put  up  against 
Parris  by  the  Wingate  faction  in  1825,  but  he  had  refused  to  stand. 
Probably  the  straight-out  Republicans  were  not  wholly  pleased  with 
his  nomination.  Arthur  Ware  wrote  to  Holmes:  “I  am  glad  to  find  that 
you  are  satisfied  with  Mr.  Lincoln’s  nomination.  I  have  always  been 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  take  him  cordially.  The  belief  has 
been  that  he  will  make  a  good  Chief  Magistrate.  My  acquaintance 
with  him  is  not  such  as  will  justify  my  speaking  positively.”  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  fears  of  Judge  Ware,  the  people  would  seem  to 
have  been  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  he  was  not  only  elected 
Governor,  but  was  reelected  for  four  successive  terms  without  op¬ 
position. 

Governor  Lincoln  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  belonged  to 
one  of  the  leading  Republican  families  of  that  State.  His  father,  Levi 
Lincoln,  had  been  the  United  States  Attorney-General  under  Jeffer¬ 
son,  and  his  brother,  a  second  Levi,  was  elected  Governor  of  Massa- 
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chusetts,  in  1826,  and  held  that  office  until  1834.  Enoch  Lincoln  was 
born  in  1788,  studied  at  Harvard,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1811, 
and  in  the  following  year  came  to  Maine  and  settled  at  Fryeburg. 

He  moved  to  Paris  in  1817,  and  in  March,  1818,  was  elected  a 
Representative  in  the  National  House,  succeeding  Albion  K.  Parris, 
who  had  resigned  to  become  United  States  District  Judge.  Lincoln 
pleased  his  constituents  so  well  that  they  kept  him  in  Congress  for 
eight  years,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  Governorship. 

In  person  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  little  below  the  medium  height,  with 
a  fine,  clear  eye,  a  pleasant  mouth,  a  sanguine  complexion,  and  golden 
hair.  He  had  “the  faith  of  a  child  in  what  seemed  like  virtue,  was 
suave  in  manner  and  moderate  in  speech,  but  would  be  roused  to 
anger  by  any  act  of  tyranny.  He  took  a  particular  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Indian  and  the  negro,  and  his  views  regarding  the 
education  of  women  were  far  beyond  those  of  his  time.”  His  friendli¬ 
ness  toward  women,  however,  seems  to  have  been  mainly  that  of  a 
thinker,  and  philanthropist,  for  he  died  a  bachelor.  With  all  his 
gentleness  he  was  firm,  even  obstinate,  and  quick  to  resent  anything 
that  seemed  like  dictation.  It  is  said  that  men  induced  him  when 
Governor  to  do  as  they  wished,  by  peremptorily  demanding  that  he 
take  an  opposite  course. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  deep  interest  in  Maine,  particularly  in  her 
animals,  her  products  and  her  original  inhabitants.  His  study  at 
Fryeburg  was  adorned  with  the  antlers  of  deer,  moose  and  caribou. 
A  map  of  the  Umphramagog  lakes  traced  on  birch  bark  by  an  Indian, 
hung  on  the  walls,  and  above  it  was  a  full  length  picture  of  an 
Indian  chief.  In  1829  Governor  Lincoln  declined  a  reelection,  wish¬ 
ing  to  devote  himself  to  farming  and  to  study.  Enoch  Lincoln  loved 
his  adopted  State  with  a  filial  devotion,  and  he  deserves  an  honorable 
place  in  her  history. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  1826,  was  the  semi-centennial  of  American 
independence,  and  it  was  duly  celebrated  in  Maine,  as  in  the  other 
States.  The  day  was  rendered  peculiarly  noteworthy  by  the  deaths 
of  Jefferson  and  John  Adams,  the  author  and  the  defender  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration.  When  the  news  of  Mr.  Adams’  death  reached  Portland, 
Adjutant-General  Cony,  by  direction  of  the  Governor,  ordered  minute 
guns  to  be  fired  from  twelve  to  one,  and  a  similar  tribute  was  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Jefferson  when  his  death  was  known. 

The  Adams-Jackson  Presidential  Campaign  —  In  the  presidential 
election  of  1828  the  Cumberland  electoral  district  was  the  prize  for 
which  both  parties  in  Maine  were  exerting  their  utmost  efforts.  There 
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was  little  doubt  that  the  State  would  go  for  Adams  and  the  country 
for  Jackson,  but  the  Cumberland  district  was  uncertain.  The  Jack- 
sonians  nominated  for  presidential  elector  James  L.  Churchill,  a 
popular  man  of  moderate  views,  and  succeeded  in  electing  him  by  a 
small  majority.  All  the  other  Maine  districts  and  the  State  as  a  whole 
and  every  other  State  and  electoral  district  in  New  England,  voted 
for  Adams,  but  Jackson  swept  the  country. 

In  Maine  the  Adams  men  had  carried  the  Legislature,  and  they 
proceeded  to  make  their  power  felt.  They  elected  a  new  Council 
composed  solely  of  National  Republicans.  The  Treasurer  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  were  Jacksonians.  Supporters  of  Adams  were  put  in 
their  places.  Sheriffs  and  other  county  officers  were  at  that  time  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council. 

Governor  Lincoln  nominated  most  of  the  incumbents,  but  the 
Council  refused  to  confirm  the  Jackson  men. 

It  fell  to  the  Legislature  that  year  to  elect  a  United  States  Senator 
to  succeed  General  Chandler,  and  Peleg  Sprague,  of  Hallowell,  was 
chosen.  Mr.  Sprague  was  born  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  April  28, 
1793,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1812,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1816.  He  then  moved  to  Maine  and  began  practice  in  Augusta, 
where  by  hard  work  and  great  oratorical  ability  he  acquired  a  large 
practice  and  a  high  reputation.  In  1824  he  was  elected  a  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress,  and  served  until  his  election  to  the  Senatorship  in 
1829.  In  1835  he  accepted  the  Whig  nomination  for  Governor,  but 
was  defeated,  and  then  resigned  his  Senatorship  and  removed  to 
Boston.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  served  many  years,  although 
for  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  nearly  blind.  Judge  Sprague  died  on^ 
October  13,  1880,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

The  Democrats  of  the  Legislature  held  the  usual  gubernatorial 
caucus  and  renominated  Governor  Lincoln,  but  he  declined  the  honor. 
They  then  determined  to  leave  the  choice  of  a  candidate  to  a  conven¬ 
tion  specially  called  for  the  purpose.  The  convention  chose  a  man 
who  was  reported  to  have  voted  for  Adams,  Samuel  E.  Smith,  chief 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

The  National  Republicans  in  the  Legislature  held  a  caucus  and 
nominated  Jonathan  G.  Hunton,  of  Readfield.  Mr.  Hunton  was  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire,  but  had  moved  to  Maine  and  settled  at 
Readfield.  He  had  met  with  heavy  losses  in  business  ventures  dur¬ 
ing  the  War  of  1812,  and  now  supported  himself  by  working  a  small 
farm  and  practicing  law,  his  “practice”  consisting  mainly  in  collect- 
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ing  debts.  He  had  taken  little  part  in  State  affairs,  but  had  held 
office  in  the  militia,  and  when  nominated  was  a  member  of  Governor 
Lincoln’s  very  partisan  Council.  After  his  governorship  he  served 
two  years  in  the  Maine  Senate  and  one  in  the  House,  and  seems  then 
to  have  withdrawn  from  politics.  He  died  in  Fairfield,  October  12, 
1851. 

When  the  ballots  were  counted  it  appeared  that  Hunton  had  a 
majority,  but  so  small  a  one  that  it  might  well  be  that  enough  votes 
could  be  thrown  out  for  legal  insufficiency  to  change  the  result.  The 
Legislature,  too,  was  in  doubt.  The  House  was  almost  equally  di¬ 
vided,  and  a  few  of  the  Representatives  were  claimed  by  each  party. 
In  the  Senate  there  were  four  vacancies. 

Death  of  Governor  Lincoln — Hardly  had  the  excitement  over  the 
election  a  little  subsided,  when  the  people  of  the  State  were  shocked 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Governor  Lincoln.  His  refusal  to  stand  for 
reelection  had  been  in  part  due  to  failing  strength,  and  he  himself  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  taken  a  very  serious  view  of  his  condition.  He  was  in¬ 
vited  to  address  the  students  of  the  Cony  Female  Academy  at 
Augusta,  and,  always  interested  in  the  education  of  women,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  against  the  advice  of  his  friends.  He  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  did  not  expect  to  return.  While  delivering  his  address 
he  was  obliged  to  sit  down.  He  finished  it,  but  was  unable  to  return 
to  Portland,  his  illness  increased  and  he  died  in  three  days.  He  was 
buried  with  military  honors  on  the  grounds  which  had  been  selected 
largely  by  his  influence  as  the  site  of  the  new  State  House. 

Governor  Hunton  had  been  renominated  in  1830  by  a  legislative 
caucus  and  the  convention  declared  that  it  cordially  concurred  and  rec¬ 
ommended  the  most  energetic  efforts  to  secure  his  election.  His 
opponent  again  was  Judge  Smith. 

Smith  was  chosen  Governor,  receiving  30,215  votes  to  Hunton’s 
28,639;  there  were  238  scattering.  The  Democrats  also  carried  the 
Legislature. 

The  event  of  chief  interest  in  1831  was  the  gubernatorial  cam¬ 
paign.  Ihe  Democrats  in  a  legislative  convention  renominated  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith.  Mr.  Hunton  declined  a  renomination  and  Daniel  Goode- 
now,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1830,  was  chosen  by  the  Whigs 
as  their  candidate.  The  principal  State  issue  was  an  alleged  proscrip¬ 
tion  by  the  Democrats,  contrary  to  promises  made. 

The  conduct  of  President  Jackson  was  also  an  issue  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  convention  which  nominated  Smith  warmly  endorsed  the 
administration,  praising  among  other  things  rotation  in  office,  and  the 
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Maysville  veto.  Two  resolves  were  devoted  to  an  endorsement  of  the 
President’s  Indian  policy. 

Maine,  with  its  agricultural  and  seafaring  population  and  its  lack  of 
manufactures,  was  naturally  Democratic,  and  the  election  resulted  in 
a  sweeping  victory  for  Governor  Smith,  who  received  28,912  votes 
against  21,821  cast  for  Mr.  Goodenow. 

The  Jackson-Clay  Presidential  Campaign — In  1832  both  parties  renom¬ 
inated  their  candidates  of  the  previous  year.  An  additional  interest  was 
given  to  the  contest,  as  a  President  was  also  to  be  elected  in  the  fall. 
Each  party  was  entirely  agreed  on  its  leading  candidate ;  the  Demo¬ 
crats  nominated  Jackson,  and  their  opponents  now  generally  known 
as  Whigs,  chose  Henry  Clay  as  their  standard-bearer.  There  was, 
however,  considerable  feeling  over  the  vice-presidency  among  the 
Democrats.  Jackson  was  determined  that  they  should  nominate  Mar¬ 
tin  Van  Buren,  and  the  Democrats  in  Maine  obediently  rallied  to  his 
support. 

The  interest  aroused  by  the  presidential  contest  brought  out  a  much 
larger  vote  for  Governor  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Both  parties 
gained  but  the  National  Republicans  the  most.  The  vote  stood 
Smith,  31,987,  Goodenow,  27,651.  In  the  presidential  election  Maine 
and  the  nation  went  for  Jackson. 

When  the  Legislature  met  in  January,  Representative  Jarvis  intro¬ 
duced  resolutions  censuring  United  States  Senators  Holmes  and 
Sprague  for  refusing  to  obey  certain  resolutions  passed  the  year  be¬ 
fore  regarding  the  tariff  and  the  United  States  Bank,  and  yet  retain¬ 
ing  their  seats.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Jarvis  resolutions  would 
give  rise  to  considerable  debate,  but  the  Whigs  decided  to  treat  them 
as  of  no  importance,  a  mere  partisan  declaration,  and  content  them¬ 
selves  with  a  silent  vote  in  opposition.  Perhaps  they  thought  that  a 
debate  in  which  they  could  be  represented  as  denying  the  right  of  in¬ 
struction  would  not  be  for  their  advantage.  A  few  days  later  the 
Legislature  chose  a  successor  to  Holmes,  whose  term  expired  that 
year.  The  principal  candidates  for  nomination  by  the  Democratic 
caucuses  were  Ether  Shepley,  of  Saco,  and  John  Ruggles,  of  Thomas- 
ton.  The  caucuses  decided  in  favor  of  Shepley,  and  as  the  Legislature 
was  Democratic,  he  was  promptly  elected  by  the  Senate  and  House. 
The  Whigs  voted  for  Simon  Greenleaf,  Reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Maine  for  twelve  years  and  afterward  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard  and  author  of  a  famous  treatise  on  evidence.  Mr.  Shepley 
was  born  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  November  2,  1789,  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1811,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1814,  and  settled 
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in  Saco,  Maine.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  United  States  District  At¬ 
torney,  and  held  that  position  until  his  election  to  the  Senate.  In  1836 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  place  on  the  Maine  Supreme  Bench  made 
vacant  by  the  appointment  of  Judge  Parris  as  Second  Comptroller. 
In  1848  he  became  Chief  Justice,  and  in  1855  retired  from  the  Bench, 
his  term  expiring  by  constitutional  limitation  and  the  Whig  council 
refusing  to  consent  to  his  reappointment.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  sole  commissioner  to  revise  the  Maine  statutes.  In  the 
Civil  War  his  son,  also  a  prominent  Maine  lawyer,  entered  the  army 
and  became  Military  Governor  of  Louisiana.  Judge  Shepley  died  in 
Portland  on  January  15,  1877,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 

The  winter  of  1832-1833  was  that  of  the  attempted  nullification  of 
the  tariff  laws  of  South  Carolina.  When  the  Maine  Legislature  met, 
South  Carolina  had  declared  the  tariff  acts  of  1828  and  1832  void 
within  her  limits,  and  President  Jackson  had  issued  his  famous  proc¬ 
lamation  denouncing  nullification  and  asserting  the  rights  of  the 
Union.  Governor  Smith  in  his  annual  message  heartily  endorsed  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  President,  and  the  Whigs  eagerly  gave  it  their  support. 
But  the  more  radical  Democrats  did  not  approve  of  it.  The  pro- 
lamation  contained  national  doctrines  that  were  a  little  too  strong 
to  please  even  Henry  Clay,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Democrats  who 
almost  worshipped  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798 
and  1799,  were  unwilling  to  accept  them.  Moreover,  unlike  Clay, 
most  of  the  Maine  Democrats  were  low-tariff  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  knew  that  there  was  a  strong  national  sentiment  in  the 
State,  that  President  Jackson  was  extremely  popular,  and  also  that 
he  was  the  dispenser  of  patronage  and  very  stern  in  maintaining  his 
authority. 

The  division  among  the  Democrats  in  regard  to  the  proclamation 
produced  or  accentuated  a  similar  division  over  the  nomination  of  a 
candidate  for  Governor.  Governor  Parris  served  five  years,  and  then 
declined  a  renomination;  Governor  Lincoln  served  three  years  and 
also  declined  a  renomination.  Governor  Smith  had  served  for  the 
same  period  and  party  usage  demanded  his  renomination  without  a 
contest.  Governors  Parris  and  Lincoln  were  nominated,  among  other 
reasons,  because  by  their  moderate  views  and  popularity,  they  could 
hold  the  party  together.  Governor  Smith  had  been  chosen  to  concili¬ 
ate  the  Adams  men.  Governor  Lincoln,  however,  was  less  popular 
than  Governor  Parris,  and  Governor  Smith  than  Governor  Lincoln. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Democrats  of  the  Legislature  re¬ 
fused  to  make  any  nomination,  but  directed  the  State  committee  to 
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provide  for  the  holding  of  a  convention  twice  as  large  as  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  Governor.  The  conven¬ 
tion  was  duly  held  and  nominated  Robert  G.  Dunlap,  of  Brunswick,  on 
the  first  ballot,  the  vote  standing  Dunlap  185,  Smith  79,  scattering  7. 

Mr.  Dunlap  was  born  in  Brunswick,  August  17,  1794.  He  was 
educated  at  Bowdoin,  graduating  in  1815.  When  a  very  young  man 
he  was  an  ardent  Federalist,  but  he  soon  joined  the  Democrats  and 
proved  himself  an  earnest  and  clever  politician.  He  served  many 
terms  in  the  House  and  Senate,  and  for  four  years  was  president  of 
the  latter  body.  When  nominated  for  Governor  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Council.  He  later  served  two  terms  in  Congress,  was  Collector  of 
Customs  for  two  years  at  Portland,  and  postmaster  at  Brunswick  for 
five.  Whatever  the  institution  with  which  Mr.  Dunlap  was  connec¬ 
ted,  he  served  it  loyally.  He  was  always  warmly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  Bowdoin.  He  was  an  overseer  for  thirty-eight  years  and 
president  of  the  board  for  sixteen.  A  devoted  Mason,  he  stood  firmly 
by  the  order  in  the  midst  of  the  anti-Masonic  movement,  when  many 
faltered  or  even  deserted. 

Notwithstanding  statements  that  Smith  had  not  been  discarded  nor 
would  he  be  forgotten,  his  friends  were  angry  and  sore.  For  a  while 
it  appeared  that  the  Whigs  might  nominate  him  but  he  had,  though 
somewhat  unwillingly,  made  many  removals,  and  the  Whigs,  believing 
this  to  be  a  violation  of  promises  made  and  disapproving  of  certain  ac¬ 
tions  of  his  in  the  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  renominated 
Mr.  Goodenow. 

Smith’s  friends  determined  to  support  him  as  an  independent  candi¬ 
date,  and  the  Governor,  so  far  as  the  public  knew  neither  approved  nor 
forbade  their  action.  Arguments,  threats,  the  power  of  “regularity” 
and  the  Democratic  feelings  of  the  citizens  of  Maine,  again  gave  the 
victory  to  the  Jackson  party.  But  a  comparatively  small  change  of 
votes  would  have  prevented  an  election.  The  vote  stood :  Dunlap 
25,731,  Goodenow  18,112,  Smith  3,024,  Hill  (anti-Mason)  2,384,  scat¬ 
tering  101. 

Maine’s  Attitude  Towards  Banks — The  year  1834  witnessed  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  struggle  between  Jackson  and  the  United  States  Bank. 
In  1832  the  President  had  vetoed  a  bill  to  recharter  it,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1833,  fearing  that  the  bank  might  bribe  or  force  a  two-thirds  major¬ 
ity  of  Congress  to  grant  a  new  charter,  he  ordered  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  “remove  the  deposits,”  that  is,  to  cease  depositing  the 
United  States  revenues  in  the  bank,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
government  by  drawing  from  time  to  time  the  money  which  was  al- 
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ready  lying  there  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary 
refused  to  obey  and  the  President  removed  him  and  placed  Roger  B. 
Taney,  a  more  compliant  man,  in  his  place.  Taney  immediately  re¬ 
moved  the  deposits,  and  there  followed  a  panic,  hard  times,  and  a 
violent  dispute  all  over  the  country  as  to  whether  the  President  or  the 
Bank  was  to  blame.  Banks  were  not  popular  in  Maine,  and  there  the 
Democracy  suffered  little.  There  were,  however,  some  defections  of 
prominent  men.  The  best  known  of  the  revolters  was  ex-Governor 
King,  who  had  failed  of  a  reappointment  as  collector  at  Bath.  Another 
was  James  L.  Churchill,  the  sole  Jackson  elector  from  New  England 
in  1828. 

The  Whigs  seem  to  have  had  an  excellent  organization.  Their  State 
Central  Committee  issued  a  circular  recommending  that  in  each  county 
there  be  a  committee  of  five,  in  each  town  and  plantation  one  of  three, 
and  an  agent  in  every  school  district.  Their  nomination  was  not  made 
until  well  into  the  summer  when  a  great  convention  was  held  at  Water- 
ville.  Ex-Governor  King  presided,  and  Peleg  Sprague  was  nominated 
for  Governor.  The  Democrats  in  a  legislative  caucus  again  nominated 
Dunlap.  The  campaign  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  particu¬ 
larly  fierce  one,  although  a  large  vote  was  brought  out.  On  election 
day  both  parties  made  large  gains,  but  again  the  Democrats  won.  The 
vote  stood,  Dunlap  38,133,  Sprague  33,732,  Hill  1,076,  scattering  90. 

The  first  business  awaiting  the  new  Legislature  was  the  election  of 
a  United  States  Senator.  The  Democrats  had  a  clear  majority  in  both 
houses  and  their  nomination  was  equivalent  to  an  election.  Their 
choice  fell  on  John  Ruggles  of  Thomaston.  Mr.  Ruggles  was  born  in 
Westboro,  Massachusetts,  October  8,  1789.  He  graduated  from  Brown 
in  1813,  studied  law  with  Governor  Levi  Lincoln,  and  with  a  Mr.  Howe 
of  Westboro.  He  commenced  practice  in  Skowhegan  in  1815,  and  then 
moved  to  Thomaston  in  1818.  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics, 
served  as  Speaker  of  the  Maine  House  from  1825  to  1829  and  in  1831  and 
1832,  and  strongly  supported  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Dunlap  for  Gov¬ 
ernor.  At  the  time  of  his  election  he  was  judge  of  the  common  pleas. 
He  served  but  one  term  as  Senator,  broke  from  his  party  on  the  sub¬ 
treasury  question,  and  was  retired  from  political  life. 

That  year  a  new  question  was  put  forward  as  the  main  issue  of  the 
gubernatorial  campaign,  that  of  internal  improvement.  The  great 
need  of  the  country  for  better  means  of  transportation  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  benefit  which  New  York  had  obtained  from  the  Erie  Canal  had 
resulted  in  a  mania  for  turnpikes,  canals  and  railroads.  When  private 
resources  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  unequal  to  the  task  of  providing 
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them,  the  government  was  appealed  to  for  help.  Various  States  re¬ 
sponded  by  loading  themselves  with  debts  to  carry  on  enterprises 
which  resulted  in  a  heavy  loss.  Maine  had,  on  the  whole,  been  free 
from  the  excitement,  but  some  of  the  leading  business  men  believed 
that  the  government  should  assist  in  the  development  of  the  State. 
The  Whigs  as  a  national  party  had  supported  “internal  improve¬ 
ments.”  The  Maine  Whigs  now  declared  that  the  State  should  adopt 
the  policy,  and  nominated  ex-Governor  King,  who  they  hoped  might 
win  some  Democratic  votes.  The  Democrats  renominated  Governor 
Dunlap  and  met  their  opponents  firmly  but  not  without  some  appre¬ 
hension  and  a  slight  tendency  to  “hedge.” 

Election  day  proved  that  Maine  was  still  loyal  to  Jackson,  and  fear¬ 
ful  of  corporations  and  the  money  power.  There  were  about  ten 
thousand  less  votes  cast  than  the  year  before,  but  the  Democrats 
gained  heavily,  while  the  Whig  vote  fell  off  almost  fifty  per  cent.  The 
official  figures  were:  Dunlap  45,608,  King  18,680,  scattering  90. 

The  Van  Buren-Harrison  Presidential  Campaign — The  next  year 
1836  was  that  of  a  Presidential  contest.  In  May,  1835,  a  Democratic 
National  Convention  had  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  for  President 
and  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice-President.  Each 
nomination  was  unpopular  in  parts  of  the  country,  but  both  were  well 
received  in  Maine.  The  Whigs,  discouraged  by  their  crushing  defeat 
in  1832,  held  no  national  convention.  Their  plan  was  to  put  up  sev¬ 
eral  candidates  in  the  hope  that  the  local  strength  of  each  might  gain 
a  following,  that  in  consequence  Van  Buren  would  fail  of  a  majority 
and  that  the  election  would  thus  be  thrown  into  the  House,  where  it 
might  be  possible  to  make  a  combination  that  would  elect  one  of  the 
opposition  candidates.  The  presidential  contest  somewhat  over¬ 
shadowed  the  campaign  for  the  governorship.  The  Democratic  Legis¬ 
lature  renominated  Governor  Dunlap  and  praised  his  administration, 
but  devoted  most  of  its  attention  to  national  issues. 

The  Whig  caucus  violated  precedent  by  doing  what  no  great  party 
of  Maine  had  ever  done  before,  nominating  a  governor  who  lived  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  Ex-Governor  King  having  refused  a  second 
nomination,  the  Whigs  chose  as  their  candidate  Edward  Kent,  a  law¬ 
yer  of  Bangor. 

Mr.  Kent  did  much  better  as  a  candidate  than  did  his  predecessor, 
General  King,  but  Governor  Dunlap  was  again  chosen,  as  both  Whigs 
and  Democrats  had  expected.  The  vote  stood:  Dunlap  31,837,  Kent 
22,703,  scattering  148.  Although  it  wasl  a  presidential  year  the  vote  fell 
off  nearly  8,000  from  that  of  the  year  before;  the  Democrats  lost  be- 
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tween  13,000  and  14,000  votes  and  the  Whigs  gained  some  6,000.  In 
the  Congressional  elections  they  ran  the  Democrats  so  close  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  choice  in  every  district.  The  Democrats  consoled  themselves 
with  the  reflection  that  there  had  been  much  factional  fighting  in  the 
party,  and  that  the  State  was  safe  for  Van  Buren  in  November.  Time 
proved  their  forecast  correct,  in  the  presidential  election  Van  Buren  re¬ 
ceived  22,990  votes  and  Harrison  only  15,239. 

During  1835  United  States  Senator  Shepley  resigned  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine.  Governor  Dunlap  appointed 
Judge  Dana  of  Fryeburg  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  the  Legislature  should 
act.  Mr.  Dana  was  then  sixty-four  years  of  age,  and  was  probably 
chosen  because  while  a  worthy  and  able  man  he  would  not  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  another  term,  and  by  appointing  him  Governor  Dunlap  would 
avoid  giving  offense  to  influential  men  who  aspired  to  the  office.  Mr. 
Dana  was  a  grandson  of  General  Israel  Putnam.  He  was  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  the  class  of  1795.  In 
1798  he  settled  in  Fryeburg  and  began  the  practice  of  law,  being  the 
first  lawyer  who  settled  within  the  limits  of  what  afterwards  became 
the  county  of  Oxford.  From  1811  until  1822  he  was  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  that  county.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1819  and  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Council  and  Bank  Commissioner. 

Governor  Dunlap’s  appointment  of  Mr.  Dana  to  the  Senate  was 
merely  temporary.  The  person  to  fill  out  Judge  Shepley’s  unexpired 
term  must  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature  and  they  elected  Reuel  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  prominent  Augusta  lawyer. 

Mr.  Williams  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  after  the  expiration  of  the 
remainder  of  Judge  Shepley’s  term.  He  served  four  years  and  then 
resigned.  His  work  in  the  Senate  had  been  creditable,  but  he  was 
better  fitted  for  that  of  the  bar.  After  leaving  the  Senate  he  became 
much  interested  in  railroad  building,  taking  an  active  part  in  unfortunate 
rivalries  which  divided  the  State.  In  1861  he  went  to  Washington  as 
joint  commissioner  with  Vice-President  Hamlin  and  John  A.  Poor, 
of  Portland,  to  request  the  general  government  to  erect  fortifications 
for  the  protection  of  the  coast  of  Maine.  This  was  Mr.  Williams’  last 
public  service.  He  died  at  Augusta,  on  July  25,  1862,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  early  acquired  a  fortune  which  he  used  in  a  large 
and  generous  way.  He  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  excellent  line  of  stagecoaches  between  Augusta  and  Ban¬ 
gor  and  to  the  erection  of  the  Kennebec  bridge  and  the  Augusta  dam. 
He  gave  $10,000  to  the  building  of  the  State  Insane  Hospital,  and  was 
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for  many  years  President  of  its  board  of  trustees;  he  was  for  thirty- 
eight  years  a  trustee  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  on  his  retirement  pre¬ 
sented  it  with  $3,000.  He  took  great  interest  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
Augusta,  and  much  of  its  prosperity  was  due  to  his  efforts.  He  pro¬ 
cured  the  holding  of  all  the  county  courts  there  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  transference  of  the  capital  from  Portland. 

The  Panic  of  1837 — Van  Buren’s  inauguration  as  President  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  panic  that  prostrated  business  throughout  the  country.  The 
disaster  was  precipitated  by  Jackson’s  famous  specie  circular  requiring 
the  purchasers  of  public  lands  to  pay  for  them  in  gold  or  silver,  or  in 
land  scrip ;  that  is,  in  government  certificates  of  a  right  to  receive 
specified  quantities  of  public  lands.  The  Whigs  blamed  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  panic,  the  Democrats  blamed  the  people;  there  was  truth 
in  the  assertions  of  each,  but  the  voters  were  far  readier  to  accuse  the 
party  in  power  than  to  recognize  their  own  imprudence,  and  the  Whigs 
profited  accordingly.  There  were  also  State  laws  which  were  very  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  Democrats.  The  small  bill  law  of  1836  had  proved 
a  thorough  nuisance ;  now  that  the  panic  had  driven  specie  from  circu¬ 
lation,  it  was  totally  impractical  and  no  one  obeyed  it. 

An  unfortunate  political  situation  was  not  the  only  difficulty  which 
the  Democrats  had  to  meet  in  the  campaign  of  1837.  Their  candidate 
was  a  burden  rather  than  a  help.  Governor  Dunlap,  who  was  serving 
his  fourth  term,  declined  a  renomination  and  a  State  convention  was 
held  to  nominate  his  successor.  The  principal  candidates  were  Colonel 
Gorham  L.  Parks,  of  Bangor,  and  Rufus  Mclntire  of  Parsonsfield.  On 
the  first  ballot  the  vote  stood:  Parks  150,  Mclntire  133,  Johnson  of 
Belfast  10,  scattering  8;  on  the  second  ballot  Parks  was  nominated,  re¬ 
ceiving  167  votes  to  Mclntire’s  137.  Mclntire  immediately  moved  that 
the  nomination  be  made  unanimous,  saying  that  he  was  pleased  by  the 
support  given  him  by  his  friends;  but  much  more  so  at  the  result  of  the 
contest.  The  motion  for  unanimity  was,  of  course,  carried,  and 
Colonel  Parks  in  accepting  the  nomination  said  that  he  had  been  chosen 
in  preference  to  his  dearest  friend  whose  high  character  gave  him  a 
much  better  claim,  but  that  “if  we  have  accidentally  been  made  rivals, 
we  can  never  be  otherwise  than  friends.” 

Personally,  Colonel  Parks  was  a  man  to  conciliate  and  win  oppo¬ 
nents.  In  some  respects  he  resembled  his  opponent  and  fellow-towns¬ 
man,  Edward  Kent,  who  had  been  renominated  by  the  Whigs,  but  he 
had  less  strength  of  character  and  solid  worth.  Such  a  man  can  usually 
poll  the  full  party  strength,  but  Parks  was  unfortunate  in  his  friends. 
Many  of  them  were  “young  Democrats”  whose  efforts  to  nominate 
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their  candidate  had  given  offense  to  the  older  and  more  influential 
members  of  the  party.  Many  had  formerly  shown  a  readiness  to  bolt, 
which  now  raised  suspicion  that  they  and  their  candidate  were  not 
loyal  and  sound  Democrats.  Parks  himself  had  once  been  a  Federalist, 
and  the  Whigs  did  not  fail  to  point  this  out  and  accuse  him  of  turning 
his  coat  to  further  his  political  ambitions. 

The  fact  that  Kent,  like  Parks,  was  a  resident  of  Bangor,  prevented 
the  Democratic  candidate  from  making  the  appeal  to  local  pride  which 
he  otherwise  would  have  done;  moreover,  Parks  had  “never”  says 
Judge  Godfrey,  “particularly  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  the 
city.”  When  the  ballots  were  counted  it  was  found  that  Parks’  ill-suc¬ 
cess  in  his  own  town  had  prevented  his  election,  though  by  a  very  nar¬ 
row  margin.  Kent  received  34,358  votes,  Parks  33,879,  and  there  were 
286  scattering,  mainly  for  F.  O.  J.  Smith. 

The  election  of  a  Governor  was  not  the  only  political  battle  of  the 
year  1837 ;  there  was  also  a  sharp  contest  over  the  disposition  of 
Maine’s  share  of  the  “surplus  revenue.”  By  the  close  of  Jackson’s  ad¬ 
ministration  a  large  amount  of  money  had  accumulated  in  the  national 
treasury.  The  Whigs  had  been  trying  for  some  time  to  distribute  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States,  but  the  opposition  of 
the  Democrats  defeated  their  plans.  In  1833  a  distribution  bill  passed 
Congress,  but  President  Jackson  killed  it  by  a  pocket  veto.  In  1836, 
however,  he  approved  a  law  providing  that  the  money  in  the  treasury 
on  January  1,  1837,  in  excess  of  $5,000,000,  be  “deposited”  with  the 
States  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  Representatives  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  The  deposit  was  to  be  made  in  quarterly  instal¬ 
ments,  and  was  subject  to  recall  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  intention  was  to  make  a  present  to  the  States,  but  the 
law  provided  for  a  deposit  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  some  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  denied  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  give 
away  the  public  money. 

In  Maine  there  was  a  sharp  dispute  over  the  use  to  be  made  of  her 
part  of  the  loan.  The  Whigs  urged  that  it  be  used  for  some  public 
purpose,  the  Democrats  demanded  that  it  be  divided  among  the  people. 
They  claimed  that  money  for  public  purposes  should  be  obtained  by 
taxation,  every  man  would  then  contribute  according  to  his  means, 
but  if  the  surplus  were  spent  in  this  manner  instead  of  being  divided 

per  capita,  then  the  rich  man  paid  no  more  than  the  poor  man,  each  lost 
the  same  sum. 

The  Legislature  voted  that  the  money  be  divided  among  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  towns  and  plantations,  according  to  population,  care  be¬ 
ing  taken  that  residents  in  unorganized  territory  should  receive  their 
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share.  The  towns  and  plantations  were  permitted  to  use  the  money  for 
any  purpose  for  which  money  raised  by  taxation  might  be  used  or  to 
loan  it  on  ample  and  safe  security.  They  were  also  allowed  to  let  it 
remain  at  their  own  risk  in  the  treasury,  the  State  loaning  it  for  them 
and  paying  them  the  interest  received.  The  towns  and  plantations 
were  bound  to  return  the  principal  they  had  received  should  the  United 
States  recall  the  deposit. 

The  struggle  was  now  transferred  to  the  towns.  Various  towns 
voted  to  distribute  the  money,  but  the  right  to  do  so  was  denied.  A 
test  case  was  made  and  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court  de¬ 
cided,  Judge  Shepley  writing  the  opinion,  that  money  raised  by  tax¬ 
ation  could  not  be  divided  among  the  inhabitants,  and  that  the  towns 
were  only  allowed  to  use  the  money  as  they  would  proceeds  from 
taxes.  To  an  argument  that  the  selectmen  had  no  right  to  question 
the  orders  of  the  town  whose  agents  they  were,  the  court  replied  that 
they  were  not  obliged,  and  indeed  had  no  right  to  obey  an  illegal  or¬ 
der.  But  the  people  were  determined  not  to  lose  their  gratuity,  and 
in  the  following  winter  the  Legislature  released  the  towns  from  any 
obligation  of  returning  the  “deposit,”  and  permitted  them  to  divide  it 
among  the  inhabitants. 

In  1838  the  House  was  Whig,  and  the  Senate  Democratic,  both  by 
small  majorities,  while  the  election  for  Governor  had  been  so  close 
that  it  was  alleged  that  a  fair  and  legal  count  would  have  changed  the 
result.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  political  feeling  should  run 
high.  Governor  Kent  made  numerous  changes  among  the  office-hold¬ 
ers,  and  the  Democrats  declared  that  notwithstanding  the  horror  of 
partisan  removals,  formerly  expressed  by  the  Whigs,  they  now  re¬ 
moved  every  Democrat  they  could  reach,  except  when  they  could  not 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  who  should  have  his  place.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  also  accused  Governor  Kent  of  being  a  mere  automaton,  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  orders  of  a  legislative  caucus  instead  of  making  nominations 
himself  as  other  governors  had  done. 

The  Kent-Fairfield  Campaigns — Notwithstanding  differences  in  the 
Whig  camp  over  appointments,  Governor  Kent  was  renominated  with¬ 
out  opposition.  Colonel  Parks  wisely  declined  being  a  candidate  again, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  office  of  United  States  Marshal  of  Maine. 

A  convention  was  held  at  Augusta  to  select  the  Democratic  nominee, 
and  the  men  who  had  been  thrust  aside  the  year  before  were  now  very 
much  in  evidence.  There  were  two  candidates  —  Rufus  Mclntire  of 
Parsonsfield,  who  had  been  strongly  supported  for  the  nomination  the 
year  before,  and  John  Fairfield  of  Saco.  But  one  ballot  was  taken,  and 
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that  seemed  hardly  necessary;  Fairfield  received  311  votes  and  Mc- 
Intire  17.  Mr.  Mclntire  was  a  loyal  Democrat,  with  much  experience 
in  public  life,  and  a  man  of  excellent  character.  He  had  served  four 
terms  in  the  National  House,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  he 
made  so  poor  a  showing-.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  moderate  in  his 
views,  and  may  therefore  have  been  regarded  as  behind  the  times  by 
some  of  the  radical  and  younger  members  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Fairfield  was  born  in  1797 ;  he  served  on  a  privateer  in  the  War 
of  1812,  afterwards  engaged  in  business  and  then  became  a  lawyer. 
From  June,  1823,  to  October,  1835,  he  was  reporter  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  was  completing  a  term  in  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  when  he  was  nominated  for  Governor.  From  the 
Governorship  he  passed  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  died  after  four 
years  of  service. 

When  election  day  came  a  much  larger  vote  was  cast  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  the  Democrats  won  by  a  majority  of 
about  3,000  in  a  total  vote  of  89,599.  The  vote  was  given  officially  as, 
Fairfield  46,216,  Kent  42,897,  scattering  846. 

The  year  1839  was  a  very  quiet  one  politically.  In  the  election  of 
councillors  special  attention  would  seem  to  have  been  paid  to  the  claims 
of  the  clergy.  On  December  4,  1839,  the  Whigs  held  their  national  con¬ 
vention  at  Harrisburg.  Probably  the  majority,  both  of  the  convention 
and  the  party,  desired  the  nomination  of  Henry  Clay,  but  by  skillful 
manipulation  the  convention  was  induced  to  nominate  General  Harrison, 
the  principal  Whig  candidate  in  the  North  in  1836.  John  Tyler,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  a  man  of  the  strict  State’s  Rights  School  was  named  for  Vice- 
President,  and  as  the  Whigs  could  agree  on  no  principle  except  that  of 
opposition  to  Van  Buren,  they  wisely  adopted  no  platform. 

The  Democrats  held  their  convention  at  Baltimore  on  May  4,  1840. 
President  Van  Buren  was  renominated  unanimously.  A  majority  of  the 
convention  was  in  favor  of  also  renominating  Vice-President  Johnson, 
but  so  bitter  was  the  opposition  to  him  in  some  quarters  that  it  was 
finally  agreed  to  leave  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  Vice-President 
to  the  Democrats  of  the  several  States. 

The  candidates  for  Governor  were  Kent  and  Fairfield,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  vote  was  so  close  that  the  result  was  doubtful.  The 
official  returns,  however,  gave  Kent  45,574,  Fairfield  45,507,  scattering  98. 
As  neither  candidate  had  a  majority  there  was  no  choice  by  the  people, 
and  the  election  went  to  the  Legislature,  where  it  was  known  that  the 
Whigs  would  be  in  control.  Mr.  Kent’s  election  was  therefore  assured. 

The  Democrats  in  Maine  were  much  disappointed  by  the  defeat  of 
Fairfield,  but  they  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  rally  for  the  presidential 
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election.  The  efforts  of  the  Democrats,  however,  were  unavailing,  and 
in  November  Harrison  carried  Maine  by  411  majority,  and  swept  the 
country. 

Mr.  Ruggles’  term  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  about  to  expire 
and  the  Whigs  sent  their  strongest  man  to  fill  the  vacancy,  George 
Evans.  Mr.  Evans  was  born  in  Hallowed  on  January/  12,  1797.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  Bowdoin  in  1815  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Hallowed 
in  1818.  He  won  high  distinction  at  the  bar  and  has  been  called  the 
best  criminal  lawyer  of  his  time  in  New  England.  Much  of  Mr.  Evans’ 
life  was  given  to  politics.  He  served  in  the  Maine  House  from  1826  to 
1829,  and  the  last  year  was  Speaker.  The  election  of  Representative 
Sprague  to  the  Senate  left  a  vacancy  in  the  National  House,  to  which 
Mr.  Evans  was  elected,  defeating  Ruel  Williams  in  a  hard-fought  con¬ 
test.  He  was  reelected  six  times,  but  before  taking  his  seat  for  a 
seventh  term  he  was  chosen  Senator.  In  both  the  House  and  Senate 
he  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  speaker  and  debater,  and  for  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  financial  affairs.  Mr.  Evans’  closing  years  cast  a  shadow  on 
the  achievements  of  his  youth  and  middle  age.  His  term  in  the  Senate 
expired!  in  1847,  and  the  Democrats  being  in  control  of  Maine,  he  failed 
of  reelection.  Political  jealousy  and  a  feeling  against  him  because  of 
his  action  in  securing  the  ratification  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  which 
determined  the  Canadian  boundary  in  a  manner  most  unsatisfactory  to 
Maine,  prevented  his  receiving  a  Cabinet  position  under  General  Taylor, 
although  he  was  given  a  minor  office.  He  resumed  his  practice  at  the 
bar,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  building  of  the  Kennebec  railroad.  He 
cordially  supported  the  compromise  of  1850,  and  even  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  could  not  drive  him  from  his  old  conservative  position.  In 
1853  and  1854  he  had  accepted  the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  Maine, 
a  conservative  Whig  being  Governor,  and  he  held  it  in  1856  as  a  member 
of  the  coalition  administration  of  Governor  Wells.  Mr.  Evans  died  in 
Portland,  April  6,  1867. 

The  Democrats  left  to  their  successors  for  settlement  a  question  of 
constantly  growing  seriousness,  the  determination  of  the  northeastern 
boundary  of  the  United  States. 

Aroostook  War — This  was  a  question  at  issue  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  or  more  specifically  Canada,  more  or  less  ever  since 
these  two  countries  had  made  peace  after  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

From  the  first  a  misunderstanding  regarding  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  second  article  of  the  Paris  Treaty  of  1783  appears  to  have  existed 
between  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  now  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  people  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
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Maine.  At  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  (1814)  rec¬ 
ognized  this  contention,  which  was  acute  between  the  two  peoples  for 
more  than  half  a  century  and  which  is  known  in  history  as  the  North¬ 
eastern  Boundary  Controversy.  An  attempt  to  settle  the  problem 
after  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812  had  been  abortive.  In  1827,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  finally  concluded  a  convention  to  refer 
the  points  of  difference  to  a  friendly  sovereign  as  provided  under  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  was 
selected  as  the  arbiter.  Protracted  discussions  and  hearings  ensued 
and  rarely  has  an  international  question  been  so  thoroughly  discussed 
as  was  that  of  the  disputed  boundary.  Finally,  January  10,  1831,  the 
King’s  decision  was  made  public.  It  proved  a  compromise  on  practically 
all  of  the  points  at  issue  and  was  acceptable  to  neither  of  the  two 
countries,  the  United  States  Senate,  to  which  it  had  been  submitted  by 
President  Jackson,  rejecting  it  almost  unanimously  in  June,  1832. 

For  a  decade  after  that  the  unsettled  controversy  was  a  topic  of  vast 
interest  to  the  people  of  Maine  and  of  Massachusetts.  Their  legislatures 
made  several  exhaustive  reports  upon  it  and  the  Governors  of  Maine  dis¬ 
cussed  it  extensively  in  their  messages. 

It  is  not  possible,  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  relate  in  detail  the 
gradual  developments,  which  eventually  almost  resulted  in  warfare  be¬ 
tween  the  people  of  Maine  and  those  of  New  Brunswick,  but  which  for¬ 
tunately  was  finally  settled  peacefully  after  all.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  entire  controversy  and  especially  about  its  final  phases,  known 
to  history  as  the  Aroostook  War,  and  the  reader  eager  for  a  detailed 
account  will  find  it  readily  in  numerous  general  historical  works  and 
in  several  special  monographs,  the  most  important  of  which  are  listed  in 
the  select  biography,  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  work. 

Between  1831  and  1839  various  developments  occurred  which  finally 
brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis.  The  Federal  Government,  which,  of 
course,  was  the  only  authority  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with  Great 
Britain  and  to  arrive  at  some  final  settlement,  remained  passive.  This 
attitude  seems  to  have  been  interpreted  by  both  the  people  and  the 
authorities  of  New  Brunswick  to  mean  that  aggressive  steps  on  their 
pait  might  eventually  lead  to  a  settlement  of  the  question  in  accordance 
with  their  desires  and  claims.  New  Brunswick  magistrates  became  more 
defiant  in  claiming  jurisdictional  rights  over  the  disputed  territory,  by 
issuing  civil  and  criminal  processes  against  the  settlers  along  the  Aroo¬ 
stook,  Madawaska  and  Upper  St.  John  rivers,  their  officers  more  bold 
and  domineering,  and  trespassing  on  these  lands  was  increasing.  In  a 
number  of  cases  men  who  claimed  to  be  citizens  of  Maine  and  who 
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maintained  that  their  properties  were  within  that  State’s  boundaries, 
had  been  arrested  and  taken  away  by  New  Brunswick  officers.  In 
February,  1839,  several  natives  of  New  Brunswick  who,  according 
to  Maine  views,  had  become  trespassers,  were  arrested  and  brought 
to  Bangor.  Day  by  day  the  situation  was  becoming  more  critical  and 
dangerous  and  deep  resentment  was  aroused,  when  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Brunswick  issued  a  proclamation,  which  was  at  least 
in  spirit,  even  if  not  in  fact,  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Maine  Legislature 
at  once  appropriated  $800,000  to  be  used  by  the  Governor  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  lands.  A  draft  was  also  ordered  of  10,343  from 
the  militia  to  be  ready  for  immediate  action.  Many  volunteers  from 
Penobscot  and  Piscataquis  counties  and  from  other  eastern  portions 
of  the  State  enlisted,  and  within  a  week  ten  thousand  American  troops 
were  either  in  the  Aroostook  region  or  on  the  march  there.  The  Federal 
Government  at  last  awoke  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Congress 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  raise 
50,000  troops  for;  the  support  of  Maine  and  appropriating  $10,000,000  to 
meet  the  expense  if  war  became  unavoidable.  General  Scott  was  or¬ 
dered  to  the  scene  of  action  and  arrived  in  Augusta  with  his  staff,  March 
5,  1839.  He  informed  Governor  Fairfield  that  he  was  “specially  charged 
with  maintaining  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  entire  northern  and  eastern 
frontiers.”  He  was  also  clothed  with  full  power  to  act  as  mediator 
between  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  and 
to  enter  upon  negotiations  which  would,  if  possible,  end  further  hostil¬ 
ities.  He  immediately  communicated  officially  with  Governor  Fairfield 
and  Sir  John  Harvey,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Brunswick.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  on  March  23,  1839,  Sir  John  Harvey  agreed  to  the  terms 
of  settlement  proposed  by  General  Scott  and  two  days  later  they  were 
ratified  by  Governor  Fairfield.  Orders  were  issued  immediately  to  re¬ 
call  the  troops  from  Aroostook,  and  the  prisoners  on  both  sides  were 
liberated. 

The  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty,  which  finally  adjusted  this  inter¬ 
national  dispute  which  had  been  acute  for  more  than  half  a  century,  was 
concluded,  August  9,  1842;  ratified  by  the  President,  August  22;  ratifica¬ 
tions  exchanged,  October  13;  and  proclaimed,  November  10,  1842.  By  it 
the  northeastern  boundary  of  both  Maine  and  the  United  States  was 
settled  for  all  time,  and  since  then  the  people  of  Maine  and  the  people  of 
New  Brunswick  have  lived  in  undisturbed  friendship  and  amity. 

On  March  4,  1841,  William  Henry  Harrison  was  duly  inaugurated 
President  before  crowds  of  Whigs  who  had  come  to  rejoice  in  the  triumph 
of  their  party,  and,  many  of  them,  at  least,  to  press  their  claims  for 
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office.  But  the  hopes  both  of  the  new  President  and  of  his  eager  fol¬ 
lowers  were  quickly  blasted.  General  Harrison  died  of  pneumonia 
exactly  a  month  after  his  inauguration,  and  John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  a 
States-rights  man  of  the  strictest  sort,  succeeded  him. 

The  Maine  Whigs  went  into  the  gubernatorial  campaign  in  the  fall 
weakened  by  the  internal  quarrel  of  their  party.  The  Maine  Democrats 
also  were  not  entirely  harmonious.  Governor  Kent  had  again  removed 
many  Democrats  from  office  and  these  felt  that  they  should  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  immediate  reappointment  if  the  Democrats  won.  But 
others  who  perhaps  had  not  belonged  to  the  office-holding  faction  held 
very  different  views  and  while  condemning  the  political  proscription 
practiced  by  the  “Federalists”  demanded  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  rotation,  in  office,  and  that  the  future  appointing  power  “should 
be  unshackled  by  the  past  condition  of  things,”  and  under  no  obligation 
to  reappoint  men  who  had  been  removed. 

Both  Fairfield  and  Kent  were  nominated  by  their  respective  parties, 
with  substantial  unanimity. 

The  Democrats  circulated  great  numbers  of  pamphlets  containing 
speeches  of  Benton,  Levi  Woodbury  of  New  Hampshire,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  Van  Buren,  .and  others,  The  Whigs  claimed  that 
they  resorted  also  to  less  honorable  means,  spreading  numerous  false 
stories,  such  as  that  Maine  public  lands  would  be  given  away  to  other 
States,  that  the  fishing  bounties  would  be  repealed  unless  Fairfield  were 
elected,  that  such  heavy  duties  would  be  laid  on  tea  and  salt  that  the 
people  could  not  buy  them,  and  that  Kent  was  a  Catholic. 

The  principal  State  issues  were  the  apportionment  of  representatives 
and  the  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Whig  Legislature  had 
made  the  decennial  apportionment  of  State  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  the  Democrats  declared  that  it  was  unfair  and  unconstitutional. 
An  amendment  to  the  constitution  had  just  been  passed  limiting  the 
terms  of  judges  to  seven  years.  This  vacated  the  seats  of  Chief  Justice 
Weston  .and  Associate  Justice  Nicholas  Emery,  and  the  Whigs  put  men 
of  their  own  party  in  their  places.  The  Democrats  loudly  protested 
against  the  alleged  introduction  of  partisanship  into  judicial  appoint¬ 
ments.  Governor  Kent  himself  had  wished  to  reappoint  Chief  Justice 
Weston,  but  the  Council  refused  its  assent. 

The  Liberty  (anti-slavery)  party  appeared  in  Maine  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  and  nominated  for  Governor,  Jeremiah  Curtis,  of  Calais.  It 
was  asserted  that  this  was  a  Federalistic  trick  to  prevent  an  election  and 
give  the  choice  to  the  Legislature. 

The  hope  of  preventing  an  election  by  the  people  proved  totally  un- 
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founded.  Fairfield  was  elected,  leading  Kent  by  over  10,000  votes.  The 
official  returns  gave  Fairfield  47,354  votes,  Kent  36,790,  Curtis  1,662; 
there  were  347  scattering.  It  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Democrats. 

In  the  following  year  (1842)  the  Democrats  again  nominated  Mr. 
Fairfield.  He  had  declined  to  run,  and  it  was  intended  to  hold  a  State 
convention  to  choose  a  candidate,  but  such  serious  differences  of  opinion 
appeared  in  the  discussion  as  to  who  this  should  be,  that  the  leaders  in¬ 
duced  the  Governor  to  stand  again.  There  was  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  called  to  consider  the  question  of  the  northeastern  boundary, 
and  the  Democratic  members  held  a  caucus,  decided  that  there  should 
be  no  convention,  and  nominated  Fairfield.  Mr.  Kent  refused  another 
nomination,  and  a  State  convention  nominated  Edward  Robinson,  of 
Thomaston. 

Another  Whig  Defeat — When  election  day  came,  the  Whigs  met  a 
Waterloo.  Fairfield  received  40,855  votes,  Robinson  26,745,  Appleton 
(Liberty)  4,080,  and  “Mr.  Scattering,”  100. 

The  chief  business  transacted  by  the  Legislature  of  1843  was  the 
election  of  a  United  States  Senator.  Mr.  Williams  had  served  with 
fidelity  and  credit.  His  taste  and  abilities,  however,  fitted  him  for  the 
work  of  the  bar  rather  than  that  of  the  Senate,  and  he  determined  to 
resign.  The  question  of  his  successor  was  involved  with  that  of  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President.  Governor  Fairfield  in  his  message 
had  expounded  Democratic  doctrine  and  Van  Buren  wrote  to  him  ex¬ 
pressing*  his  approval. 

When  the  election  was  held  in  the  House,  Fairfield  received  88  votes, 
there  were  four  scattering,  and  the  Whigs  cast  40  votes  for  William  Pitt 
Fessenden.  The  Senate  voted  unanimously  for  Fairfield. 

Mr.  Fairfield  resigned  the  governorship  on  being  elected  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  his  office  devolved  upon  Edward  Kavanagh,  of  Newcastle,  the 
president  of  the  Maine  Senate.  Mr.  Kavanagh  was  born  in  Noblebor- 
ough,  Maine.  His  father,  a  wealthy  merchant,  was  of  Irish  birth ;  his 
mother  was  an  American.  The  young  Kavanagh  was  educated  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Canada,  and  various  colleges  in  the  United  States.  He  studied  law, 
but  did  not  practice.  On  the  death  of  the  elder  Kavanagh  his  son  paid 
his  debts  from  his  own  means,  though  not  legally  bound  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Kavanagh  served  in  the  State  Senate  and  House,  and  for  four  years  in 
the  National  House.  In  1835  President  Jackson  appointed  him  charge 
d’affaires  at  Lisbon,  where  he  remained  six  years,  negotiating  an  im¬ 
portant  treaty  of  commerce.  In  1841  and  1842  he  served  again  in  the 
Maine  Senate;  in  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  president  of  that  body 
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and  succeeded  Governor  Fairfield  by  constitutional  provision.  In  re¬ 
ligion  Mr.  Kavanagh  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  is  the  only  member  of 
that  denomination  who  has  been  Governor  of  Maine. 

The  election  of  Governor  Fairfield  to  the  Senate  not  only  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  Democrats  to  find  a  new  candidate  for  Governor,  but 
made  the  choice  more  difficult  than  it  would  have  been  had  Mr.  Fairfield 
served  out  his  term. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Bangor  in  June,  1843.  Hugh 
J.  Anderson  of  Belfast  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  162 
votes  against  124  for  Mr.  Kavanagh  and  13  scattering.  Mr.  Anderson 
was  a  self-made  man,  who  had  begun  life  as  a  grocer.  He  had  held 
no  important  State  office,  but  had  served  two  years  in  Congress. 

The  Whigs  renominated  Edward  Robinson,  though  not  without  op¬ 
position,  Waldo  presenting  the  name  of  William  G.  Crosby,  an  esteemed 
and  highly  cultivated  citizen  of  Belfast.  Robinson,  however,  was  nomi¬ 
nated  on  the  first  ballot  by  a  vote  of  710  to  141  for  Crosby,  and  24  scatter¬ 
ing.  The  campaign,  at  least  as  far  as  the  two  leading  parties  were 
concerned,  was  a,  listless  one. 

Election  day  showed  a  falling  off  even  from  the  light  vote  of  the 
previous  year,  of  between  8,000  and  9,000  votes ;  the  smaller  parties  or 
factions,  however,  made  a  good  showing,  and  although  Anderson  led 
Robinson  by  over  11,000  votes,  he  came  within  less  than  500  of  failing 
of  a  majority,  and  hence  of  an  election  by  the  people.  The  official  re¬ 
turns  gave  Anderson  32,029  votes,  Robinson  20,973,  Appleton  (Liberty) 
6,746,  Kavanagh  3,221,  scattering  170. 

President  Tyler  continued  his  efforts  to  build  up  a  party  in  Maine  but 
with  small  success.  The  Democratic  State  convention  bluntly  refused 
a  Tyler  alliance,  though  not  committing  itself  as  to*  action  in  the  future. 
The  Clay  Whigs  of  Maine,  who  made  up  the  great  bulk  of  the  party 
in  the  State,  were  ready  not  only  to  separate  from  but  to  insult  the 
President. 

The  Democrats  of  Maine  made  ready  Rff  the  battle  for  the  presidency 
in  1844,  forgetful  for  the  most  part  of  the  differences  of  the  preceding 
June.  At  first  the  defeated  faction  had  been  very  sore  and  a  few  men  had 
attempted  to  keep  up  the  fight  by  declaring  that  Van*  Buren  would  pro¬ 
scribe  his  opponents,  but  they  met  with  little  success,  and  when  An¬ 
derson  became  Governor  he  endeavored  to  distribute  his  appointments 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  opposition  to  Van  Buren  had  not  affec¬ 
ted  their  party  standing. 

The  Texas  Question — To  an  outsider  it  might  have  appeared  that 
Van  Buren’s  nomination  was  almost  certain,  but  some  politicians  who 
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feared  that  they  would  be  neglected  by  him  or  who  supported  Cass  or 
Buchanan,  others  who  thought  that  Van  Buren  could  not  be  elected,  and 
very  many  Southerners  who  ardently  desired  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
were  quietly  working  for  his  defeat. 

The  question  of  annexation  had  now  reached  a  critical  stage.  Texas 
had  revolted  from  Mexico,  had  defeated  the  Mexican  army  at  San 
Jacinto  and  captured  President  Santa  Ana,  and  had  been  recognized  as 
an  independent  nation  by  Jackson  in  1837.  Mexico  could  not  subdue  her, 
but  Texas  was  also  quite  unable  to  take  the  offensive.  It  was  reported 
that  England  was  preparing  to  intervene  and  secure  the  recognition  of 
Texas  by  Mexico,  if  Texas  would  promise  to  remain  independent,  and 
give  England  trade  privileges.  It  was  said  that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
might  also  be  made  a  condition.  The  South  was  naturally  much  excited. 
Tyler  and  Calhoun  (who  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State)  had 
negotiated  a  treaty  of  annexation  with  Texas  and  it  was  now  awaiting 
ratification  by  the  Senate.  It  was  very  doubtful,  however,  if  the  neces¬ 
sary  two-thirds  vote  could  be  obtained. 

A  member  of  Congress  from  Mississippi,  William  H.  Hammett,  wrote 
to  Van  Buren,  asking  his  opinion  on  the  Texas  question.  Van  Buren 
after  some  delay  prepared  a  reply  and  sent  it  to  his  intimate  friend  and 
political  ally,  Senator  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York. 

The  letter  pronounced  against  annexation  mainly  because  it  would 
not  consist  with  the  honor  and  high  reputation  of  the  United  States  to 
intervene  between  Mexico  and  Texas.  But  it  also  declared  that  should 
England  attempt  to  control  Texas  the  American  people  would  interpose 
with  great  unanimity.  Immediately  on  the  publication  of  the  letter, 
there  was  a  tremendous  outburst  against  Van  Buren.  The  South 
alarmed  for  slavery,  the  West  eager  for  expansion,  were  both  strongly  in 
favor  of  annexation,  and  politicians  who  wished  to  turn  against  Van 
Buren  but  who  had  been  afraid  to  do  so,  joyfully  seized  on  the  letter  to 
Hammett  as  an  excuse  for  desertion.  A  month  after  the  appearance  of 
the  letter,  the  Democratic  National  Convention  met.  Only  ten  less  than 
a  majority  of  the  delegates  had  been  instructed  for  Van  Buren.  Unless 
these  instructions  were  broken  his  vote  was  sure  to  exceed  on  the  first 
ballot  that  of  all  other  candidates  taken  together.  To  defeat  him,  it  was 
moved  that  the  requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote  to  nominate,  established 
by  the  convention  of  1832,  and  continued  by  that  of  1836,  but  not  made 
part  of  its  rules  by  the  convention  of  1840,  be  again  adopted.  Though 
it  was  perfectly  clear  that  this  would  result  in  the  defeat  of  Van  Buren, 
the  motion  was  carried.  Among  the  ayes  were  the  votes  of  sixteen  dele¬ 
gates  who  had  been  instructed  to  support  him.  These  men  have  been 
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severely  blamed  for  their  action,  but  it  may  be  urged  in  their  defense 
that  the  letter  to  Hammett  had  changed  the  situation,  and  that  in  sub¬ 
stance,  though  not  in  form,  they  represented  their  constituents.  When 
the  first  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  President  was  taken,  Van  Buren  re¬ 
ceived  26  more  than  half  the  votes,  on  the  second  he  obtained  less  than 
a  majority,  and  during  that  day  his  vote  steadily  declined.  The  next 
day  he  made  an  unimportant  rally  on  the  first  ballot,  but  on  the  second 
the  New  York  delegation,  fearing  the  nomination  of  Cass,  withdrew 
Van  Buren’s  name  and  threw  their  votes  for  James  K.  Polk,  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  who  was  unanimously  nominated. 

Silas  Wright  was  nominated  for  Vice-President,  but  refused  to  accept. 
The  convention  then  seemed  to  be  turning  to  Senator  Fairfield,  of  Maine. 
On  the  ballot  following  the  declination  of  Wright,  he  received  107  votes, 
his  nearest  competitor,  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  obtaining 
only  44,  but  a  question  was  raised  as  to  Fairfield’s  orthodoxy  in  the 
matter  of  Texas.  A  Georgia  delegate  told  the  convention  that  when 
Governor  of  Maine  he  had  refused  to  surrender  a  captain  and  mate  whose 
extradition  had  been  demanded  by  Georgia  for  “slave-stealing,”  that  is, 
carrying  away  negroes  on  their  vessels,  and  Fairfield  was  dropped.  On 
the  next  ballot  he  received  only  30  votes,  while  George  M.  Dallas,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  given  260  votes  and  was  nominated. 

Polk  had  been  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and 
Speaker  of  the  National  House;  Dallas  had  served  part  of  a  term  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  had  been  Minister  to  Russia,  but  neither  of 
them  was  well  known  to  the  country,  a  circumstance  of  which  the  Whigs 
did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  Their  candidate 
was  certainly  well  known,  both  as  a  statesman  and  an  aspirant  for  the 
presidency.  After  their  experience  with  Tyler,  the  Whigs  had  no  fur¬ 
ther  wish  for  availabilities  and  half-and-half  men,  and  their  convention 
nominated  Henry  Clay  unanimously  and  enthusiastically.  For  Vice- 
President  they  nominated  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
man  whose  Puritan  nature  would  make  him  very  acceptable  to  New 
England. 

Clay  had  already  stated  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  because  it  would  injure  the  reputation  of  the  United  States,  in¬ 
volve  the  country  in  war  with  Mexico  and  provoke  serious  dissension 
at  home.  He  argued  that  annexation  would  be  injurious  to  the  South 
because  the  North  would  then  demand  Canada,  and  that  the  United 
States  would  be  better  off  with  Texas  and  Canada  independent  re¬ 
publics  than  it  would  if  these  extensive  territories  were  incorporated  in¬ 
to  the  Union.  The  convention  made  no  reference  to  Texas  or  Oregon. 
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In  Maine,  the  decisions  of  the  conventions  were  well  received  by  the 
respective  parties. 

Anderson,  Robinson,  and  Appleton  were  the  candidates  for  Governor 
of  the  Democratic,  Whig  and  Liberty  parties,  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
but  the  question  of  the  presidency  displaced  all  others.  The  Whigs  had 
no  hope  of  electing  Robinson  but  some  of  them  thought  that  they  might 
prevent  a  choice  by  the  people.  Election  day  proved,  however,  that  they 
had  been  over-confident.  The  official  returns  gave  Anderson  48,942 
votes,  Robinson  38,501,  Appleton  6,245,  and  there  were  165  scattering. 

The  Bangor  “Whig”  exhorted  its  friends  to  stand  firm,  saying  that  if 
they  could  not  carry  the  State  they  might  prevent  a  choice  by  the  people 
and  so  compel  the  Governor  to  summon  the  Legislature.  But  these 
hopes  proved  vain.  Polk  carried  Maine,  his  electors  leading  those  of 
Clay  by  11,000  votes.  He  also  carried  New  York,  which  gave  him  a 
good  majority  in  the  electoral  college. 

The  election  of  Polk,  although  regarded  as  a  decision  of  the  people 
in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  had  of  itself  no  legal  effect  in  the 
matter  and  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  even  now  to  defeat  Tyler’s  treaty 
by  inducing  more  than  one-third  of  the  Senate  to  remain  firm  against 
ratification.  The  attempt  promised  to  be  successful  and  the  Democrats 
then  decided  to  annex  Texas  by  a  joint  resolution  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Such  a  resolution  was  put  through  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives.  Only  one  Maine  Representative,  Shepherd  Cary,  voted  for  the 
resolution;  a  second,  William  D.  McCrate,  did  not  vote  at  all.  Both 
Cary  and  McCrate  were  Democrats.  Mr.  Cary  came  from  Aroostook, 
where  the  pro-slavery  Democrats  were  very  strong.  Indeed,  there  were 
so  many  of  them  in  that  sparsely  settled  region  that  the  whole  faction 
were  popularly  known  as  Wild  Cats.  The  other  Maine  Representatives, 
Morse  and  Severance  (Whigs),  and  Dunlap,  Hamlin,  Herrick  and  White 
(Democrats)  voted  nay.  Hannibal  Hamlin  made  an  elaborate  speech 
against  the  resolutions  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  their  opponents. 
He  was  therefore  roundly  denounced  by  the  pro-slavery  men.  The 
Senate  passed  the  resolution  with  an  amendment  authorizing  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  proceed  by  negotiation  if  he  deemed  it  best  to  do  so,  and  the 
House  accepted  the  charge.  Mr.  Tyler,  however,  declined  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  alternative,  and  hurried  off  a  messenger  to  Texas  with  the  an¬ 
nexation  resolutions,  which  were  duly  accepted  by  the  young  Republic. 

The  leading  Democratic  papers  of  Maine  were  at  least  lukewarm  on 
the  annexation  question.  The  editor  of  the  “Argus”  said  that  he  did  not 
know  how  he  should  have  voted  but  that  the  attacks  on  Hamlin  and 
his  companions  deserved  the  deepest  contempt. 
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While  the  struggle  was  going  on,  annexation  meetings  were  held  in 
Augusta,  Bangor,  Brunswick  and  Thomaston.  At  the  Bangor  meeting 
two  sets  of  resolutions  were  submitted — one  presented  by  Albert  G. 
Jewett  stated  that  a  difference  of  opinion  was  permissible;  the  other, 
offered  by  Colonel  Parks,  declared  that  Maine  had  pronounced  in  favor 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  requested  Senator  Fairfield  to  vote  for 
her  admission  into  the  Union. 

At  Thomaston  the  meeting  approved  the  action  of  Cary,  and  censured 
that  of  their  own  Representative,  Morse,  who  like  the  other  Whig 
member,  Severance,  of  Augusta,  had  voted  against  the  annexation  re¬ 
solutions. 

Maine  was  particularly  interested  that  year  in  the  formation  of  the 
cabinet  since  the  friends  of  Senator  Fairfield  were  urging  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  However,  Fairfield  had  been  reelected 
to  the  Senate  and  had  no  special  desire  for  the  secretaryship,  and  Gover¬ 
nor  Anderson  had  written  to  George  Bancroft,  now  chiefly  known  for 
his  elaborate  history  of  the  United  States  but  then  a  leader  of  the 
Massachusetts  Democracy,  that  Fairfield’s  friends  proposed  to  with¬ 
draw  his  name  and  that  he  wished  Bancroft  himself  to  enter  the  race. 
Bancroft  did  so  and  won  the  position,  being  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  by  Mr.  Polk,  who  had  even  considered  him  for  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Treasury. 

A  Maine  Man  in  President  Polk’s  Cabinet — Before  the  expiration  of 
Mr.  Polk’s  term,  however,  Maine  obtained  a  Cabinet  place.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1846,  Mr.  Bancroft  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Navy  to  be¬ 
come  Minister  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  by  Attorney-General 
Mason.  President  Polk,  felt  that  as  New  England  was  no  longer  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Cabinet,  a  New  Englander  should  be  appointed  Attorney- 
General,  and  offered  the  place  to  Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  declined.  Senators  Bradbury  and  Fairfield  of  Maine,  Judge  Rice 
and  some  other  gentlemen,  urged  the  appointment  of  Nathan  Clifford. 
Mr.  Polk  then  took  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet.  He  says  in  his  diary: 

I  informed  them  that  the  Hon.  Nathan  Clifford  of  Maine  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  me,  but  that  I  had  very  little  knowledge  of  him  and  did  not  know  his 
qualifications  as  a  lawyer,  and  added  that  I  did  not  desire  to  bring  any  one  into 
the  Cabinet  who  would  be  exceptionable  to  any  of  its  members,  as  I  desired  to 
preserve  the  harmony  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  our  councils.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  present  expressed  their  entire  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Clifford,  but  none  of  them 
were  able  to  inform  me  what  his  legal  attainments  were.  They  knew  him  to  be  a 
man  of  talents  and  to  stand  high  in  Maine,  but  they  had  not  sufficient  knowledge 
of  him  as  a  lawyer  to  speak  with  confidence.  At  my  request  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  agreed  to  consult  Judge  Parris  of  Maine  confidentially  (the  2nd  Comp- 
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troller  of  the  Treasury)  as  to  Mr.  Clifford’s  standing  in  Maine  as  (and?)  espec¬ 
ially  as  to  his  legal  attainments.  The  Cabinet  adjourned  &  in  about  an  hour  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  returned  and  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  Judge  Par¬ 
ris,  who  informed  him  that  Mr.  Clifford  was  a  man  of  very  high  standing;  that 
he  had  filled  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen’l  under  the  State  Government  of  Maine 
for  several  years,  and  that  his  attainments  as  a  lawyer  were  respectable.  I  sent  for 
Mr.  Appleton  of  Maine  (ch.  Clk.  in  the  Navy  Department)  and  consulted  him 
confidentially  as  to  Mr.  Clifford  &  his  legal  attainments.  He  gave  me  about  the 
same  account  of  him  which  Judge  Parris  had  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury. 

A  lawyer,  of  whom  it  could  only  be  said  that  his  attainments  were 
respectable,  would  hardly  seem  qualified  for  the  position  of  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  but  Mr.  Polk  offered  and  Mr.  Clifford  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position.  Mr.  Clifford  later  became  doubtful  as  to  his  fitness 
for  the  office.  Mr.  Polk  describes  the  interview  in  his  diary  and  says : 

I  understood  distinctly,  however,  from  his  conversation,  that  he  had  some  ap¬ 
prehensions  that,  having  come  into  the  office  but  a  short  time  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Court,  he  might  not  be  able  to  sustain  himself  reputably.  It  seemed  to  be 
diffidence  in  his  own  capacity,  which  had  induced  him  to  think  of  resigning.  I  told 
him  if  he  resigned  now  it  would  be  assumed  by  his  political  opponents  that  he  was 
not  qualified,  &  that  it  would  ruin  him  as  a  public  man.  In  the  course  of  the  con¬ 
versation  he  dropped  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  perhaps  I  had  some  other  person 
in  my  mind  who  could  perform  the  duties  better  than  he  could.  I  told,  him  I  had 
not,  and  that  if  he  were  to  resign  it  would  greatly  embarrass  me.  I  think  Mr.  Clif¬ 
ford  an  honest  man,  a  sincere  friend.  He  feels  in  his  new  position  somewhat  timid, 
fears  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  his  predecessors,  and  had 
therefore  brought  himself  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  better  resign.  He  finally 
concluded  not  to  tender  his  resignation,  and  retired  apparently  well  satisfied  at  the 
interview  I  held  with  him. 

In  March,  1848,  Mr.  Clifford  was  appointed  joint  commissioner  to 
ratify  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  and  subsequently  made  Minister  to  that 
country.  He  resigned  in  1849  and  settled  in  Portland,  devoting  himself 
to  law  and  politics. 

Several  gentlemen  were  considered  for  the  vacant  Attorney-General¬ 
ship.  Two  of  them  were  from  Maine,  Judge  Shepley  and  John  Ander¬ 
son.  But  the  appointment  finally  went  to  ex-Governor  Toucey  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

The  campaign  for  Governor  in  1845  was  a  quiet  one,  and  the  vote  was 
considerably  lighter  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Whigs  chose  as 
their  leader  Freeman  H.  Morse  of  Bath.  Mr.  Morse  was  a  mechanic  who 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  politics,  and  had  considerable  reputation  as 
a  speaker.  He  had  served  one  term  in  the  National  House.  Sixteen 
years  later  he  was  to  serve  again,  and  President  Lincoln  then  gave  him 
the  very  lucrative  appointment  of  Consul-General  at  London.  He  was 
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reappointed  by  President  Johnson  and  again  by  President  Grant,  al¬ 
though  it  is  said  that  all  but  one  of  the  Representatives  and  Senators 
from  Maine  were  opposed  to  the  second  renomination.  Indeed,  it  was 
unusual  for  so  minor  a  politician  to  hold  such  a  desirable  office  for 
twelve  years. 

Governor  Anderson  was  reelected,  receiving  34,711  votes  against  26,- 
341  given  to  Morse.  Samuel  Fessenden,  the  candidate  of  the  Liberty 
party,  obtained  5,687  votes  and  there  were  486  scattering. 

The  Mexican  War — The  annexation  of  Texas  and  Polk’s  pressing  of 
her  doubtful  boundary  claims  involved  the  country  in  the  following  year 
in  a  war  with  Mexico.  The  Whigs  had  opposed  the  war  in  Congress. 
They  declared  that  it  was  brought  on  by  the  Executive  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  the  principles  of  justice. 

Though  a  majority  of  the  Maine  Democrats  may  have  approved  the 
war  in  words,  there  were  few  who  were  ready  to  fight.  Governor  An¬ 
derson  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  volunteers,  but  it  produced  little 
effect.  In  a  message  to  the  Legislature  he  said  that  “The  Bangor  City 
Greys  have  promptly  tendered  their  services  and  various  individuals 
have  asked  authority  to  recruit.  With  these  exceptions,  the  indications 
have  not  been  as  favorable  as  could  be  desired,  and  considering  the 
remoteness  of  our  position  from  the  theatre  of  active  operations,  that 
the  call  is  made  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  all  classes  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  are  actively  engaged  in  their  various  avocations,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  some  additional  inducement  will  not  be  needed  to 
command  the  immediate  services  of  those,  whose  patriotic  feelings 
would  otherwise  impel  them  at  this  juncture  to  engage  in  the  military 
service  of  the  country.”  But  no  bounty  was  offered  and  no  reg'iffient 
was  raised. 

In  1846,  Governor  Anderson  was  serving  his  third  term.  Custom 
limited  the  service  of  the  Governor  to  three  years  and  the  Democrats 
were  therefore  obliged  to  seek  a  new  candidate.  They  chose  John  W. 
Dana  of  Fryeburg,  a  son  of  ex-Judge  and  Senator  Judah  Dana.  Mr. 
Dana  was  a  man  of  sincerity  and  frankness,  a  friend  of  temperance, 
though  not  of  prohibition,  and  known  “for  his  gentlemanly  bearing,  the 
courtesy  of  his  manners  and  generosity  of  his  feelings.”  He  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  consistent  Democrat,  had  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  had  been  President  of  the  Senate.  On  the  slavery 
question  he  belonged  to  the  conservative  wing  of  the  party,  but  was 
not  a  violent  Wild  Cat  like  Shepherd  Cary.  He  was  very  popular. 

Had  the  Whigs  acted  according  to  precedent,  they  would  have 
given  Morse  an  uncontested  renomination,  but  shortly  before  the  meet- 
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ing  of  the  Whig  State  convention,  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate.  The 
nomination  finally  went  to  David  Bronson  of  Anson,  who  had  served 
out  Mr.  Evans’  term  in  the  National  House  when  that  gentleman  was 
elected  Senator.  The  Liberty  party  nominated  Samuel  Fessenden. 

The  campaign  was  fought  chiefly  on  national  issues.  Much  was  said 
about  the  war  with  Mexico.  Some  attention  was  also  paid  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Oregon.  In  the  campaign  of  1844  the  Democrats  had  loudly  de¬ 
manded  that  the  whole  northwest  territory  claimed  by  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  be  at  once  occupied.  But  after  his  election 
President  Polk  accepted  a  compromise  and  by  Whig  aid  obtained  a  rati¬ 
fication  of  his  treaty.  The  interests  of  the  fisherman  and  the  fishing 
bounties  were  again  made  a  campaign  issue.  The  Democrats  accused 
the  Whig  representative  of  voting  against  the  provision  in  the  tariff  law 
reducing  the  duty  on  salt,  which  was  much  used  in  the  curing  of  fish, 
and  of  supporting  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  part  of  the  act  continuing 
the  fishing  bounty.  The  Whigs  replied  that  they  did  this  because  they 
hoped  thereby  to  kill  the  whole  law  which  was  a  bad  one  and  that  the 
New  England  Democrats  voted  against  a  free  salt  amendment  to  a  bill 
which  they  meant  to  pass  and  did  pass. 

The  Whigs  did  not  expect  to  carry  the  State.  On  election  day  the 
Bangor  “Whig”  said  that  the  most  they  could  hope  for,  was  to  prevent 
a  choice,  and  this  they  did.  The  official  returns  gave  Dana  36,031,  Bron¬ 
son  29,557,  Fessenden  9,938,  scattering  678. 

Although  there  had  been  no  choice  of  Governor  by  the  people  there 
was  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Dana  would  be  the  next  Governor,  as  the  Demo¬ 
crats  had  carried  the  Legislature,  and  the  next  May  he  was  duly  elected. 

k 

Growth  of  Anti-Slavery  Sentiment — The  year  1846  was  also  marked 
by  a  very  bitter  contest  for  the  Senatorship.  The  anti-slavery  feeling 
had  been  gaining  strength  among  the  Maine  Democrats,  and  in  1845  they 
determined  to  send  to  the  Senate  Hannibal  Hamlin,  who  had  served  two 
terms  in  Congress,  where  he  had  vigorously  opposed  the  views  of  the 
slavocrats.  A  majority  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Legislature  of  1846  were 
for  Hamlin,  but  it  was  the  custom  for  the  two  Houses  to  caucus  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  Democratic  Representatives  nominated  Hamlin  by  a  large 
majority;  the  Senate  after  twelve  ballots  nominated  Governor  Ander¬ 
son,  the  vote  standing  Anderson  14,  Hamlin  11.  The  “pro-slavery”  men 
were  willing  to  take  almost  any  man  except  Hamlin,  but  the  House 
refused  all  compromise.  It  was  also  intimated  that  Mr.  Hamlin  might 
be  elected  if  he  would  take  a  more  moderate  attitude  in  the  slavery 
question,  but  he  stood  firm.  At  least,  after  the  fight  had  gone  on  for  six 
weeks  and  the  Legislature  was  about  to  adjourn,  Mr.  Hamlin  rather 
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than  have  Maine  represented  by  only  one  Senator  withdrew  his  name 
and  advised  his  friends  to  support  James  W.  Bradbury  of  Augusta. 
John  Anderson,  who  was  the  leading  anti-Hamlin  candidate  at  the  time, 
also  withdrew  and  the  bulk  of  the  Democrats  joined  in  supporting  Mr. 
Bradbury,  who  was  elected. 

The  new  Senator  had  been  active  in  political  management  but  had 
held  no  important!  public  offices.  He  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  of  1844  and  is  said  to  have  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  manoeuvres,  which  secured  the  nomination  of  Polk.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  was  more 
moderate  than  many  of  his  allies.  Mr.  Bradbury  was  an  able  lawyer  and 
did  creditable  work  in  the  Senate,  but  his  chief  fame  is  as  an  associate 
and  survivor.  He  was  a  member  of  Bowdoin’s  most  famous  class,  that 
of  1825,  which  contained  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  men,  and  he  survived  them  all.  He  lived  to  be  the  oldest  grad¬ 
uate  of  his  college  and  the  senior  ex-Senator  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Bradbury  died  at  Augusta  on  January  6,  1901,  in  his  ninety-ninth  year. 

The  matter  of  greatest  public  interest  in  Maine  during  the  year  1847 
was  the  conflict  over  the  “Wilmot  Proviso.”  In  1846  President  Polk 
had  asked  Congress  to  appropriate  $2,000,000  for  purchasing  Mexican 
territory  when  peace  should  be  made.  The  House  of  Representatives 
voted  the  money,  but  with  a  proviso  offered  by  David  Wilmot  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  that  slavery  should  forever  be  excluded  from  territory  thus  pur¬ 
chased.  The  bill  reached  the  Senate  almost  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
and  that  body  was  debating  it  on  the  morning  fixed  for  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  Congress,  when  news  came  that  the  House  had  adjourned,  and 
the  bill  was  lost.  At  the  opening  of  the  next  Congress  the  President 
again  asked  for  money  to  buy  Mexican  territory  and  the  House  voted 
$3,000,000  for  that  purpose,  but  on  the  same  condition  as  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  The  Senate  did  not  act  on  the  bill  but  passed  another  granting 
$3,000,000  without  the  proviso. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  to  attach  the  proviso,  but  it  was 
defeated  and  the  bill  was  passed.  On  the  question  of  adding  the  proviso 
to  the  bill  all  the  Maine  members  voted  yes  except  McCrate,  who  was 
absent.  On  the  passage  of  the  bill,  one  Maine  Democrat,  Hamlin,  and 
one  Maine  Whig,  Severance,  voted  no;  the  other  Representatives,  all 
Democrats,  voted  yes.  In  Maine  several  of  the  leading  Democratic 
papers  took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  the  proviso. 

When  the  Legislature  of  Maine  met  in  May,  it  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  the  proviso.  Hannibal  Hamlin’s  term  in  Congress  had 
expired,  and  having  served  four  years,  the  customary  period  at  that  time. 
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he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  again,  but  once  more  entered  the  Maine 
House  of  Representatives.  His  object  was  partly  to  unite  the  Demo¬ 
crats  of  his  district  who  had  been  so  divided  that  three  elections  had 
been  held  without  result,  and  partly  to  further  his  chances  for  the 
United  States  Senatorship  at  next  election.  Mr.  Hamlin  now  took  the 
lead  of  the  anti-slavery  Democrats  in  the  House  and  introduced  three 
resolutions : 

The  first  declared  that  “Maine,  by  the  action  of  her  State  government  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress,  should  abide  honestly  and  cheerfully  by  the  letter  and 
spirit  and  concessions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  at  the  same  time 
resisting  firmly  all  demands  for  their  enlargement  or  extension.  The  second  said 
that,  “The  sentiment  of  this  State  is  profound,  sincere  and  almost  universal  that 
the  influence  of  slavery  upon  productive  energy  is  like  the  blight  of  mildew;  that 
it  is  a  moral  and  social  evil;  that  it  does  violence  to  the  rights  of  man  as  a  think¬ 
ing,  reasoning,  and  responsible  being.  Influenced  by  such  considerations,  this 
State  will  oppose  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  any  territory  which  may  be 
acquired  as  an  indemnity  for  claims  upon  Mexico.”  The  third  asserted  that,  In 
the  acquisition  of  any  free  territory,  whether  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  we  deem 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  extend  over  the  same  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  with  all  its  rights,  privileges,  conditions,  and  immunities.” 

An  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  other  resolutions  condemning 
slavery  but  proposing  no  action  against  it.  The  substitute  was  defeated, 
and  the  Hamlin  resolutions  passed  the  House,  only  six  members  voting 
no.  In  the  Senate  they  were  passed  unanimously.  It  is  doubtful,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  Democratic  leaders  were  as  much  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  as  this  vote  would  seem  to  indicate,  for  during  the  ensuing  cam¬ 
paign  only  two  Democratic  conventions  in  the  State  declared  in  favor 
of  the  proviso. 

The  Whigs  in  their  State  convention,  in  county  conventions,  on  the 
stump  and  in  the  press,  opposed  the  acquisition  of  territory,  but  declared 
that  if  any  part  of  Mexico  should  be  annexed  it  ought  to  remain  as  it 
then  was,  free  from  slavery.  They  accused  the  administration  of  waging 
a  war  of  conquest  and  of  treating  the  heroes  of  the  war,  Generals  Scott 
and  Taylor  (both  of  whom  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  chanced  to  be  Whigs),  with  shameful  injustice;  Passing  from 
national  to  State  matters  the  Whigs  charged  their  opponents  with 
having  hindered  the  development  of  Maine  by  opposing  banks  and  cor¬ 
porations. 

The  candidates  for  Governor  in  the  previous  year  were  again  nomi¬ 
nated.  The  campaign  was  a  quiet  one,  and  there  were  10,000  fewer  votes 
cast  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Governor  Dana,  however,  was  this 
time  elected  by  the  people.  The  official  returns  gave  Dana  33,429  votes, 
Bronson  24,246,  Fessenden  7,352,  scattering  275. 
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iThe  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  Senator  Fairfield,  the  result  of  an  operation.  As  the  Maine 
Legislature  did  not  meet  until  May,  the  right  of  appointing  a  Senator 
to  serve  until  the  Legislature  acted  or  adjourned,  devolved  on  Governor 
Dana.  The  privilege  was  an  embarrassing  one,  for  there  would  be 
many  candidates  for  election  by  the  Legislature,  the  person  already  serv¬ 
ing  as  Senator  though  only  a  locum  tcnens,  would  have  an  advantage 
and  the  Governor  who  appointed  him  wouldi  incur  the  displeasure  of  all 
the  other  candidates  and  their  friends.  Mr.  Dana  solved  the  difficulty 
by  appointing  W.  B.  S.  Moore  of  Waterville,  who  promised  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  few  months’  term.  Mr.  Moore  was  then  Attorney-General 
of  Maine.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  a  skillful  and  influential  politician. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan  Consul-General 
to  Canada. 

Hannibal  Hamlin  Elected  United  States  Senator — Moore’s  appoint¬ 
ment  roused  the  anti-slavery  men,  and  again  they  bent  all  their  efforts  to 
send  Hamlin  to  the  Senate.  From  the  other  wing  of  the  party  there 
were  four  candidates — Attorney-General  Clifford,  the  leader  of  the 
Hunkers,  or  more  extreme  pro-slavery  Democrats,  who  as  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  had  the  support  of  most  of  the  national  officeholders 
in  Maine;  ex-Governor  Anderson,  an  unflinching  Democrat,  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  popular;  Samuel  Wells,  a  former 
Whig,  and  John  D.  McCrate,  an  experienced  politician  and  persistent 
office-seeker,  who  was  well  inclined  to  Mr.  Hamlin.  The  Democratic 
caucuses  met  on  the  same  day.  That  of  the  House  promptly  nomi¬ 
nated  Hamlin  by  a  good  majority;  in  the  Senate  caucus  there  was  no 
choice.  Fearing  a  repetition  of  the  extreme  and  perhaps  corrupt  means 
used  against  them  in  the  preceding  year,  the  friends  of  Hamlin  con¬ 
cealed  their  strength  and  allowed  their  opponents  in  the  Senate  to 
believe  that  they  could  again  defeat  Hamlin’s  nomination.  An  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  that  there  should  be  no  bolting  but  that  all  should 
support  the  regular  Democratic  nominee.  The  anti-Hamlin  men  had 
consented,  feeling  sure  that  Hamlin  could  not  get  the  nomination  of 
the  Senate  caucus  and  so  would  not  be  the  regular  nominee  of  the 
Legislature.  The  balance  of  power  in  the  caucus  was  held  by  a  few 
men  who  disliked  slavery  but  who  hesitated  to  go  against  the  party 
leaders,  the  machine,  and  who  also  were  anxious  to  be  on  the  success¬ 
ful  side.  To  win  them  by  giving  an  impression  of  increasing  strength, 
the  Hamlin  men  refrained  from  throwing  their  full  vote  at  first,  but 
on  the  second  ballot  there  was  a  gain  for  Hamlin  of  one  vote,  on  the 
third  of  two,  on  the  fourth  the  undecided  men  came  over  and  Hamlin 
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was  nominated.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  "Wild  Cats,”  but  they 
were  pledged  to  support  the  nominee,  bolting  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  they  joined  their  late  opponents 
in  electing  Mr.  Hamlin  over  George  Evans,  the  Whig  candidate. 

Hannibal  Hamlin  was  born  at  Paris  Hill,  Maine,  on  August  27, 
1809.  His  grandfather,  Captain  Eleazer  Hamlin,  had  an  honorable 
record  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Hamlin  was 
educated  at  the  Paris  schools  and  at  Hebron  Academy.  He  had  hoped 
to  go  to  college,  but  the  ill  health  of  a  brother  and  the  sudden  death 
of  his  father  compelled  him  first  to  postpone  and  then  to  abandon  the 
plan  entirely.  An  offer  of  a  cadetship  at  West  Point  had  been  refused 
at  his  mother’s  request.  He  cultivated  the  family  farm  with  much 
success.  He  taught  school  a  little,  surveyed  a  little,  and  was  for  a 
brief  period  part  owner  of  a  short-lived  newspaper,  the  “Jeffersonian”; 
acting  also  as  reporter  and  printer.  Meanwhile  he  was  devoting  his 
spare  moments  to  the  study  of  law.  Mr.  Hamlin  settled  in  Hampden 
and  began  to  build  up  a  practice,  giving  special  attention  to  admiralty 
law.  But  he  soon  turned  from  law  to  politics,  and  found  therein  his 
true  vocation.  His  father  had  been  a  Federalist  and  National  Repub¬ 
lican,  his  older  brother  Elijah  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor 
in  1848  and  1849,  but  Hannibal  was  from  the  first  a  Democrat.  He 
was  a  Democrat  by  nature.  Of  great  physical  strength,  hale  and 
hearty,  he  enjoyed  associating  with  all  classes  of  men.  He  never  left 
the  United  States  until  over  seventy,  when  he  accepted  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Minister  to  Spain.  His  chief  interest  was  in  things  Ameri¬ 
can.  His  grandson  says,  “Dickens  and  Thackeray  were  not  favorites 
of  his,  though  he  recognized  the  former  as  a  great  humanitarian,  and 
the  latter  as  a  true  artist.  But  their  books  did  not  specially  appeal  to 
him;  he  preferred  to  read  about  his  own  people.” 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  a  man  of  great  kindness  of  heart.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  children  and  animals.  Until  the  end  of  his  life  he  kept 
the  humanitarian,  optimistic  view,  characterstic  of  the  middle  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  When  Speaker  of  the  Maine  House  in  1837,  he  took 
the  floor  in  defense  of  a  bill  abolishing  capital  punishment,  and  just 
fifty  years  later,  in  1887,  he  appeared  before  the  Legislature  to  make 
a  similar  plea. 

Mr.  Hamlin  began  his  political  career  in  the  fall  of  1835  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  for  election  to  the  Maine  House  of  Representatives, 
and  served  there  five  years,  three  of  them  as  Speaker.  In  1840  he  was 
nominated  for  Congress,  but  it  was  a  Whig  year  and  he  was  defeated. 
He  tried  again  in  1842,  was  successful,  and  served  the  usual  two 
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terms.  He  then  began  to  work  for  the  United  States  Senatorship  and 
in  1848  obtained  it.  From  this  time  his  methods  as  a  legislator 
changed.  He  was  through  life  a  very  effective  stump  speaker,  and 
while  a  member  of  the  Maine  House  and  a  Representative  in  Congress 
he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  debate,  speaking  at  length  and  in  the 
somewhat  florid  style  which  had  been  common  in  public  life  for 
many  years.  But  when  Mr.  Hamlin  entered  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  he  found  that  the  long  set  speech  was  less  highly  regarded  than 
formerly.  Accordingly  he  seldom  spoke  at  length  and,  especially  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  career  endeavored  both  by  precept  and  example 
to  make  the  Senate  a  legislative  rather  than  a  talking  body.  He 
looked  carefully  after  the  interests  of  his  State  and  of  individual  con¬ 
stituents,  worked  in  committee,  and  did  valuable  service  in  the  daily 
business  of  the  Senate  which  is  so  important,  yet  which  attracts  so 
little  public  attention.  When  he  completed  his  final  term  in  1881  he 
was  the  last  of  the  anti-slavery  old  guard,  had  served  longer  than  any 
other  Senator  and  was  said  to  be  the  most  influential  of  them  all. 

The  Taylor  Presidential  Campaign — The  Maine  Legislature,  when 
it  met  in  May,  1848,  found  the  contest  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  presidency  still  unsettled,  but  with  the  chances  decidedly  in 
favor  of  General  Cass.  The  other  candidates  were  James  Buchanan 
and  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  then  a  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  Democrats  of  the  Legislature  held  a 
caucus  and  by  a  vote  of  94  to  14  declared  that  they  believed  that  Levi 
Woodbury  was  the  first  choice  of  the  people  of  Maine  for  President. 
When  the  convention  met,  Judge  Woodbury  was  nominated  by 
Hannibal  Hamlin  and  obtained  53  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  But  Gen¬ 
eral  Cass  received  on  the  same  ballot  only  one  less  than  a  majority, 
and  on  the  fourth  ballot  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  votes  were  cast 
for  him,  and  he  was  therefore  nominated. 

The  Democrats  of  Maine  had  appeared  to  be  nearly  unanimously  in 
avor  of  Woodbury,  but  he  was  supported  as  a  New  Englander  rather 
than  from  any  great  personal  popularity,  and  his  defeat  caused  little  or 
no  bitterness.  The  Whigs  were  less  fortunate.  After  the  defeat  of  Clay 
in  1844,  many  of  his  most  loyal  supporters  felt  that  he  could  never  be 
President,  and  they  returned  to  the  methods  of  1840  and  began  to  look 
around  for  a  leader  who  could  win.  His  qualifications  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  and  his  belief  in  Whig  principles  were  matters  of  less  impor¬ 
tance.  The  Mexican  War  turned  their  attention  to  General  Taylor, 
the  victor  of  Buena  Vista,  who  was  a  kind  of  Whig.  The  people  were 
ready  to  follow  him  without  inquiring  about  his  views  on  public 
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questions.  There  was  a  widespread  discontent  with  politicians,  who 
were  regarded  as  selfish  and  scheming,  and  men  were  eager  to  turn 
from  them  to  “Old  Rough  and  Ready,”  the  simple,  honest  soldier. 
Democrats  as  well  as  Whigs  considered  him  as  a  candidate.  Taylor 
accepted  the  nomination  of  a  Young  Men’s  Democratic  Convention 
and  the  General’s  managers  had  some  trouble  in  preventing  him  from 
being  so  non-partisan  as  to  disgust  the  Whigs. 

The  Taylor  movement  in  Maine  began  early.  A  series  of  able  let¬ 
ters  signed  “Union”  appeared  in  the  Bangor  “Whig,”  urging  the 
nomination  of  Taylor.  The  author  was  ex-Governor  Kent,  who  led 
the  Taylor  forces  in  Maine.  Eastern  Maine,  however,  was  not  unan¬ 
imous  in  supporting  the  general.  The  Whig  State  Convention  met 
at  Augusta  and  the  Democrats  generously  put  Representatives’  Hall 
in  the  State  House  at  their  service. 

The  contest  over  the  choice  of  delegates-at-large  to  the  National 
convention  was  bitter.  Finally  ex-Governor  Kent  and  George  C. 
Getchell,  of  North  Anson,  both  Taylor  men,  were  chosen.  At  the  Na¬ 
tional  convention  the  speech  nominating  Taylor  was  made  by  Mr. 
Kent,  and  on  the  fourth  ballot  the  convention  chose  the  general  as  its 
candidate.  On  the  first  Maine  had  voted  solidly  for  him,  but  all  the 
other  votes  from  New  England  had  gone  to  Clay  or  Webster. 

For  Governor,  the  Whig  State  Convention  nominated  Elijah  Ham¬ 
lin,  a  brother  of  Hannibal  Hamlin,  by  a  vote  of  206  to  114  for  various 
other  candidates. 

After  Taylor  had  been  elected  President,  two  Maine  men  were 
earnestly  pressed  for  Cabinet  positions.  Ex-Governor  Kent  had  been 
an  early  and  able  advocate  of  Taylor’s  nomination.  His  friends  urged 
the  President  to  reward  his  services  with  the  post  of  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral.  Others  set  forth  the  claims  of  George  Evans  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  a  place  which  Mr.  Evans’  abilities  qualified  him  to  fill 
with  high  credit.  In  the  end,  neither  of  the  candidates  found  favor 
in  Taylor’s  sight,  and  the  New  England  seat  in  the  Cabinet  went  to 
Vermont,  Jacob  Collamer,  of  that  State,  being  appointed  Postmaster- 
General.  But  as  consolation  prizes,  Mr.  Kent  was  given  the  consul¬ 
ship  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  Mr.  Evans  the  chairmanship  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Mexican  Claims. 

In  1849,  the  Democrats  were  engaged  in  a  quarrel  over  the  nomi¬ 
nation  for  Governor.  Under  the  lead  of  Senator  Hamlin,  the  anti-slav¬ 
ery  wing  of  the  party  decided  to  support  for  Governor,  Dr.  John 
Hubbard,  of  Hallowell,  a  popular  physician  “of  immense  practice,” 
who  it  was  hoped  would  win  back  the  Democrats  that  had  voted  with 
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the  Free  Soil  party  the  year  before.  The  Wild  Cats  determined  to 
have  a  candidate  from  their  own  district,  Eastern  Maine,  and  selected 
Colonel  John  Hodgdon,  of  Houlton.  To  Hubbard’s  nomination  they  de¬ 
clared  unyielding  opposition. 

When  the  convention  met,  two  gentlemen  claimed  the  right  to  call 
it  to  order,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  that  two  conventions  would  re¬ 
sult.  An  arrangement  was  at  length  agreed  to,  but  another  serious 
difficulty  arose  over  questions  of  rights  to  seats.  Twenty-three  dele¬ 
gates  had  been  chosen  by  unorganized  plantations,  fifty-four  were 
not  residents  of  the  localities  which  they  claimed  to  represent.  The 
convention  decided  against  the  right  of  unorganized  plantations  to  be 
represented,  but  allowed  the  absentee  delegates  to  take  their  seats. 
The  decision  on  the  seating  was  a  victory  for  Hubbard,  which  was 
followed  by  his  nomination  on  the  first  ballot. 

The  Whigs  renominated  Elijah  Hamlin;  the  Free  Soilers  nomi¬ 
nated  George  F.  Talbot.  The  vote  was  considerably  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  that  of  the  two  leading  parties  falling  off  about  2,000 
each  and  the  Free  Soilers  4,000.  The  official  count  gave  Hubbard 
37,636  votes,  Hamlin  28,056,  and  Talbot  7,987.  There  were  102  scat¬ 
tering. 

The  principal  events  of  the  year  1850  were,  in  National  affairs,  the 
passage  of  the  last  of  the  great  compromises ;  in  State  affairs,  the  re- 
election  of  Senator  Hamlin,  after  a  protracted  and  most  bitter  fight. 
The  organization  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Mexico  had  been  delayed 
by  a  violent  dispute  between  the  North  and  South  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  free  or  slave.  Henry  Clay  returned  to  the  Senate  in  the  hope 
of  rendering  a  last  service  to  the  Union  by  the  arrangement  of  another 
compromise.  A  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman  proposed  that 
California  be  admitted  as  a  free  State,  that  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
be  organized  without  stating  whether  slavery  was  or  was  not  allowed 
therein,  that  Texas  be  given  $10,000,000  to  withdraw  certain  claims  in 
regard  to  her  boundary,  and  that  a  stricter  fugitive  slave  law  be  passed. 
On  the  seventh  of  March,  1850,  Daniel  Webster  made  a  speech  in 
favor  of  this  plan.  His  sympathies  now  seemed  to  be  almost  wholly 
with  the  South  and  the  champions  of  freedom  felt  that  he  had  deserted 
them.  He  was  met  with  a  torrent  of  censure  from  old  friends,  while 
old  enemies  praised  him.  In  July,  President  Taylor,  who  had  opposed 
the  compromise,  died.  His  successor,  Fillmore,  favored  it,  and  with 
great  difficulty  it  was  got  piecemeal,  not  as  a  single  bill,  through  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  Maine  Senators  and  Representatives  were  divided  on  the 
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question.  Mr.  Bradbury  voted  for  the  compromise,  Mr.  Hamlin 
against  it. 

Senator  Hamlin’s  Reelection — During  the  struggle  over  slavery  and 
the  compromise  there  was  another,  and  similar,  bitter  fight  within  the 
Democratic  party  over  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Hamlin,  whose  term 
would  expire  on  March  4,  1851.  It  is  said  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Democrats  elected  to  the  Legislature  had  been  instructed  by  their 
constituents  to  vote  for  Hamlin.  But  there  was  a  minority  ready  to 
resort  to  almost  any  means  to  defeat  him.  Governor  Dana  had  swung 
away  from  his  old  position  of  moderate  opposition  to  slavery  and  was 
now  in  close  alliance  with  the  Wild  Cats. 

For  a  time  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Dana,  himself,  might  be  the 
Hunker  candidate  for  Senator,  but  it  was  found  that  he  could  not 
carry  his  own  county,  Oxford,  and  he  was  therefore  dropped.  The 
choice  of  the  managers  then  fell  on  one  of  the  most  skillful  of  theijr 
number,  Bion  Bradbury,  of  Eastport,  who  eagerly  set  to  work  to  pro¬ 
cure  his  own  nomination.  In  Hannibal  Hamlin  he  found 1  a  foeman 
worthy  of  his  steel.  That  gentleman  kept  the  direction  of  his 
campaign  in  his  own  hands.  To  one  division  of  them  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  holding  his  supporters  firm,  another  group  unknown  to  the 
first  was  craftily  stirring  up  dissension  in  the  enemy’s  ranks.  Brad¬ 
bury  had  won  over  many  of  the  managers,  but  he  had  neglected  to 
look  after  the  rank  and  file,  and  when  the  Legislature  met  the 
leaders  found  to  their  dismay  that  their  men  would  not  follow  them, 
and  that  Bradbury  must  be  dropped. 

When  the  Democratic  caucuses  of  the  House  and  Senate  were  held, 
the  Hunkers  absented  themselves  in  order  not  to  be  bound  by  the  re¬ 
sult.  Shepherd  Cary,  however,  the  well-known  Aroostook  Wild  Cat, 
appeared  at  the  Senate  caucus  and  denied  that  Mr.  Hamlin  was  a  Demo¬ 
crat.  The  attack  made  considerable  impression  in  the  Senate,  where 
Mr.  Hamlin  was  weakest. 

The  success  of  the  alliance  caused  great  alarm  among  Mr.  Hamlin’s 
friends,  and  they  sent  to  Washington  for  him  to  come  to  Augusta  and 
advise  them.  On  his  arrival  he  found  that  his  opponents  were  demand¬ 
ing  that  resolutions  against  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  free  terri¬ 
tory,  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1849,  be  repealed  or  modified.  The 
refusal  of  Mr.  Hamlin  and  his  friends  to  agree,  induced  several  waver¬ 
ing  Senators  to  remain  with  the  bolters  throughout  the  struggle. 
Some  of  the  Hamlin  men  were  inclined  to  yield  in  the  matter,  but  the 
Senator  gathered  his  forces,  bade  them  stand  firm,  assured  them  of 
victory,  and  warned  them  against  personalities.  “Don’t  abuse  my  op- 
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ponents,”  he  said;  “let  them  do  all  the  abusing  and  trading.  I  am 
going  to  win,  and  I  want  as  little  hard  feeling  as  possible  after  it  is  all 
over.”  The  Hamlin  men  closed  their  ranks,  but  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  Hunker-Whig  coalition  from  postponing  the 
election  a  month.  After  eleven  ballots  had  been  taken  in  the  Senate 
and  ten  in  the  House  the  election  was  postponed  for  another  month. 

Mr.  Hamlin  had  seen  his  election  defeated  by  a  minority  refusing  to 
yield  to  a  majority.  He  now  determined  to  seek  help  outside  the 
Democratic  lines.  Careful  management,  however,  was  necessary  to 
prevent  this  bringing  more  loss  than  gain.  In  the  Senate  there  were 
eleven  men  who  were  warm  supporters  of  Hamlin,  four  others  it  had 
been  hoped  would  vote  for  him  against  their  personal  preferences,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  regular  nominee.  But  two  had  been  won  over  by 
the  Hunkers  and  two  were  very  uncertain.  It  was  feared  that  Free 
Soil  support  for  Hamlin  would  drive  them  over  to  Hunkerdom.  There 
were  five  Free  Soil  Senators.  Two  were  ready  to  aid  in  electing 
Hamlin.  A  third,  an  elderly  Senator,  Ozias  Blanchard,  of  Blanchard, 
was  undecided  what  to  do.  General  Fessenden,  the  candidate  of  the 
Free  Soilers,  had  no  chance  of  election.  He  sympathized  with  Mr. 
Hamlin  as  a  man  persecuted  by  the  slave  power  and  used  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  Blanchard  to  induce  him  to  vote  for  Hamlin.  Joshua  R. 
Giddings  and  Neal  Dow  also  labored  with  Blanchard  and  he  promised 
to  vote  for  Hamlin.  In  the  House,  too,  a  sufficient  number  of  Free 
Soilers  had  been  gained. 

The  arrangement  with  the  Free  Soilers  was  kept  secret  until  the 
moment  of  balloting.  They  had  agreed  to  secure  the  election  of  Ham¬ 
lin,  if  just  before  a  vote  Blanchard  should  tell  them  that  the  time  was 
come  by  drawing  a  ballot  from  his  left  side  pocket.  The  signal  was 
made.  Blanchard  and  Allen,  of  Industry,  voted  for  Hamlin,  as  did  the 
Democrats  whose  desertion  was  feared;  one  Free  Soiler  threw  a  blank 
ballot,  and  two  did  not  vote;  twenty-nine  ballots  had  been  cast.  Fif¬ 
teen  of  the  votes  were  for  Hannibal  Hamlin  and  he  was  elected. 

Shortly  after  the  reelection  of  Hamlin,  the  gubernatorial  campaign 
began.  The  Democrats  renominated  Governor  Hubbard;  the  Whigs 
nominated  William  G.  Crosby,  of  Belfast. 

When  election  day  came,  Governor  Hubbard  was  chosen  by  a  small 
majority.  At  the  same  time  a  constitutional  amendment  was  passed, 
making  the  political  year  begin  as  formerly  in  January  and  prolonging 
the  term  of  office  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  chosen  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1850,  to  January,  1853.  The  change  of  1844  had  not  resulted 
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in  shortening  the  sessions,  as  was  hoped,  a  spring  and  summer  meet¬ 
ing  was  inconvenient  for  the  farmers,  who  made  up  the  majority  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  return  to  winter  sessions  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  year  1851  was  a  quiet  one  politically,  both  in  Maine  and  in  the 
nation.  The  attention  of  politicians  was  turning  toward  the  selection 
of  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  campaign  of  the  ensuing  year. 
There  was  a  strong  demand  among  the  New  England  Democrats  that 
the  choice  should  be  made  from  one  of  their  number,  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Democrats  declared  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  their 
fellow-citizen,  Levi  Woodbury,  who  had  been  an  aspirant  for  the  office 
for  many  years.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Hannibal  Hamlin  and  other 
Democrats  who  were  opposed  to  slavery  extension,  joined  in  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  effort  to  secure  his  nomination.  Woodbury’s  friends 
believed  that  his  chances  of  success  were  good,  but  their  hopes  were 
disappointed,  and  their  plans  to  put  the  Jackson  Democrats  once 
more  in  control  of  the  party  were  disarranged  by  his  sudden  death. 

There  were  three  principal  candidates  for  the  Whig  nomination — 
President  Fillmore,  whose  strength  was  in  the  South;  Mr.  Webster, 
who  was  supported  by  the  greater  part  of  New  England;  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Scott,  who  was  the  candidate  of  the  anti-compromise  Whigs  and 
of  the  availability  men.  The  Whig  papers  in  Maine  were  inclined  to 
support  General  Scott.  Anti-slavery  was  strong  in  Maine,  and  the 
people  of  the  State  had  not  forgiven  Mr.  Webster  for  the  Ashburton 
treaty. 

The  State  convention  endorsed  Scott  and  elected  George  Evans  and 
William  Pitt  Fessenden  delegates-at-large.  For  Governor,  they  nom¬ 
inated  William  G.  Crosby,  of  Belfast. 

The  National  convention  met  on  June  16,  1852.  Fifty-two  ballots 
were  taken  without  result.  On  the  fifty-third,  General  Scott  was 
nominated  by  a  small  majority. 

Though  Maine  was  pleased  with  the  candidate,  she  was  greatly  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  platform.  When  Southern  delegates  left  Fillmore 
for  Scott,  they  exacted  a  pledge  that  the  Compromise  of  1850,  including 
the  fugitive  slave  law,  should  be  accepted,  its  strict  enforcement  in¬ 
sisted  on,  and  that  agitation  should  be  deprecated  and  a  promise  given 
to  discourage  it  everywhere. 

The  Democratic  convention  was  also  much  divided  on  the  subject  of 
a  candidate.  Forty-eight  ballots  were  taken  without  result.  On  the 
forty-ninth  the  convention  “broke”  to  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  a  dark  horse  whose  nomination,  however,  like  that  of  most  dark 
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horses,  was  the  result  of  careful  planning-  and  strategy.  One  of  the 
principal  contrivers  was  Senator  Bradbury,  of  Maine,  “a  college  mate 
and  lifelong  friend  of  Pierce.” 

All  the  signs  pointed  to  a  victory  for  the  Democrats,  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  justified  their  utmost  hopes.  Pierce  carried  Maine,  having  9,000 
majority  over  Scott,  and  swept  the  country,  only  four  States,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Massachusetts,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  voting  for  the  Whig 
candidate. 

The  campaign  of  1852  was  the  last  National  one  made  by  the 
Whigs.  They  had  been  organized  to  deal  with  issues  most  of  which 
were  now  settled  for  the  time  being  or  obsolete ;  they  lacked  the  in¬ 
sight  and  courage  necessary  to  meet  the  new  questions  which  were  di¬ 
viding  the  country,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  Bangor  “Whig”  that  the 
demand  of  the  South  for  the  acceptance  of  the  compromise  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  Whigs  and  the  rise  of  a  great  sectional 
party  in  their  place  was  quickly  fulfilled. 

In  a  presidential  year,  the  campaign  for  Governor  usually  plays  but 
a  small  part,  but  in  1852  it  was  fiercely  fought  and  aroused  great,  per¬ 
haps  equal,  interest.  A  legislative  caucus  was  held  which  renominated 
Governor  Hubbard.  The  Hunkers  thereupon  “withdrew  from  the 
caucus  .  .  .  amidst  the  derisive  caterwauling  of  the  Hamlin  wing.” 

The  Hunkers  held  a  convention  of  their  own  and  nominated  an  in¬ 
dependent  candidate  for  Governor,  Anson  G.  Chandler,  a  son  of  Gen. 
John  Chandler.  The  Whigs  renominated  Governor  Crosby.  At  the 
election  there  was  no  choice  for  Governor.  The  official  vote  stood, 
Hubbard  41,999,  Crosby  29,127,  Chandler  21,774,  Holmes  (Free  Soil) 
1,617,  scattering  157. 

Not  only  was  there  no  choice  by  the  people,  but  the  Legislature  was 
so  divided  that  when  they  met  the  public  was  uncertain  which  candi¬ 
date  would  win.  A  secret  deal,  however,  had  been  made  between 
Crosby  and  the  Whigs  on  the  one  part  and  the  Wild  Cats  on  the 
other.  Senator  Bradbury’s  term  would  expire  on  March  4.  If  Hub¬ 
bard  should  be  chosen  either  Governor  or  Senator,  it  would  probably 
be  regarded  at  the  White  House  as  proof  that  the  Hubbard  men  were 
the  true  Democrats  and  they  would  receive  all  the  patronage. 

Eventually  Crosby,  after  much  bargaining  and  playing  of  politics, 
was  elected,  but  the  deadlock  over  the  election  of  a  Senator  continued. 

At  the  next  election  Eben  F.  Pillsbury  of  Machias  was  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  Governor,  opposing  Governor  Crosby,  who  had 
been  renominated  by  the  Whigs,  while  Anson  P.  Morrill  of  Readfield 
was  the  candidate  of  the  dissenting  anti-slavery  and  temperance 
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Democrats.  Mr.  Pillsbury  led,  but  failed  to  obtain  a  majority,  and  the 
problem  of  the  year  before  was  once  more  on  the  hands  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  Eventually  Crosby  was  elected,  while  William  Pitt  Fessen¬ 
den  was  elected  Senator.  Mr.  Fessenden,  while  in  the  Senate,  served 
his  State  with  great  success  and  distinction. 

Election  of  Senator  Fessenden — Evenutally,  however,  Governor 
Crosby,  as  the  result  of  various  political  deals,  was  elected,  but  it 
proved  impossible  to  choose  a  Senator.  When  the  first  ballot  was 
taken,  the  Whig  Senate  named  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  voting  for  Nathan  Clifford.  The  Democratic  House  named  ex- 
Governor  Dana.  Neither  would  yield,  and  finally  the  Legislature  ad¬ 
journed  with  the  deadlock  unbroken. 

At  the  next  election  history  repeated  itself,  for  again  none  of  the 
candidates,  Pillsbury,  Crosby,  Morrill  and  Holmes,  received  a  majority, 
and  the  choice  of  the  Governor  was  once  more  up  to  the  Legislature. 
Governor  Crosby  finally  was  elected  by  a  very  narrow  margin  and 
later,  after  much  bickering  and  bargaining,  Mr.  Fessenden  was  elected 
Senator. 

William  Pitt  Fessenden  was  the  son  of  General  Samuel  Fessenden 
and  was  born  on  October  16,  1806,  at  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire, 
where  his  father  had  taught  school  and  had  studied  law  with  Daniel 
Webster.  Mr.  Webster  stood  godfather  to  the  son  of  his  friend,  driv¬ 
ing  twenty  miles  on  a  cold  wintry  day  in  order  to  be  present.  The  boy 
was  given  the  name  of  the  great  Tory  minister,  William  Pitt,  who  had 
died  that  year,  much  admired  by  the  thorough-going  Federalists,  of 
whom  Samuel  Fessenden  was  one  of  the  most  extreme.  His  son, 
called  by  his  family  and  friends  not  William,  but  Pitt,  had  much  in 
common  with  the  statesman  whose  name  he  bore.  Both  were  men 
of  the  strictest  personal  integrity,  austere  in  manner  and  admired  by 
most  of  their  followers  more  than  they  were  loved.  Each  was  skilled 
in  finance;  neither  was  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  a  great  orator. 
In  1837  he  acted  as  manager  of  the  Whig  gubernatorial  campaign. 
During  the  same  year  he  accompanied  Daniel  Webster  on  a  trip  to 
Kentucky.  In  1840  he  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress,  served 
one  term  with  credit  and  declined  a  renomination.  Mr.  Fessen¬ 
den  represented  Portland  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1832,  1839,  1845, 
1846,  1853  and  1854.  In  1843,  1845  and  1853  he  was  the  Whig  candi¬ 
date  for  United  States  Senator.  In  1854  Mr.  Fessenden  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  and  began  a  career  of  the  highest  honor. 
When  the  control  of  the  Senate  passed  to  the  Republicans,  Mr.  Fes¬ 
senden  was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance  which  at 
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that  time  had  charge  not  only  of  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  but  of  the 
appropriation  bills  as  well.  The  Civil  War  made  such  a  position  ex¬ 
tremely  onerous,  but  Mr.  Fessenden  discharged  its  duties  most  ably 
and  successfully.  In  1865  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee  on  reconstruction,  thus  placing  on  him  another  heavy  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  exposing  him  to  attacks  from  all  sides.  Mr.  Fessenden  died 
after  a  brief  illness  at  his  home  in  Portland  on  September  8,  1869. 

The  Whigs  had  won  their  last  victory  in  Maine,  the  time  was  at 
hand  when  the  development  of  the  slavery  question  was  to  disrupt 
the  Democratic  party  and  annihilate  the  Whig.  In  January,  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  reported  a  bill  for  organizing  the  territory  of 
Nebraska,  which  was  to  be  free  or  slave,  as  the  inhabitants  should 
decide,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
new  territory  had  been  made  free  soil  by  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
and  the  proposal  to  repeal  this  venerated  statute  caused  an  outburst 
of  anger  in  the  North  which  proved  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
long  contest  between  slavery  and  freedom.  The  Legislature  of  Maine 
instructed  her  Senators  and  requested  her  Representatives  to  oppose 
the  bill  in  every  practicable  way  so  long  as  it  contained  any  provision 
repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

Jn  1854  the  Democratic  Convention  nominated  Albion  K.  Parris 
of  Portland,  Governor  Pillsbury  refusing  renomination  in  his  favor. 
The  anti-slavery  Democrats  met  in  a  convention  of  their  own  and 
again  nominated  Anson  P.  Morrill,  while  the  Whigs  chose  Isaac 
Reed  of  Waldoboro. 

The  Founding  of  the  Republican  Party— By  this  time  political  af¬ 
fairs  all  over  the  country  were  in  much  confusion,  and  Maine  was  no 
exception  in  this  respect.  The  old  political  parties,  though  represent¬ 
ing  many  different  points  of  view,  were  no  longer  sufficient,  and  large 
numbers  of  people  could  not  find  within  their  ranks  that  political 
leadership  and  inspiration  for  which  they  were  eager. 

The  time  was  plainly  ripe  for  a  new  party.  The  suggestion  had 
been  made  by  various  bodies  of  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
that  one  should  be  organized  and  take  the  name  of  Republican.  The 
national  Republican  party  is  generally  said  to  have  been  founded  at 
a  meeting  held  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  in  June,  1854. 

What  is  regarded  as  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Maine  took  place  in  the  following  month.  During  the  summer  it  was 
decided  by  the  leading  anti-Democrats  of  Franklin  County  to  form  a 
new  party.  The  committees  of  the  anti-slavery  Democratic,  Whig, 
and  Independent  Democratic  parties  published  a  notice  in  the  Farm- 
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ington  “Chronicle”  of  July  27,  inviting  each  of  these  parties  to  send  a 
hundred  delegates  to  a  party  convention.  The  conventions  were  held, 
they  united  and  organized,  and  voted  that  the  party  that  day  created 
should  be  called  the  Republican  party.  But  the  allied  forces  that  sup¬ 
ported  Morrill  did  not  take  this  name  until  the  following  winter. 

The  election  resulted,  as  so  often  before  in  no  choice  by  the  people. 
Morrill  had  44,565  votes,  Parris  28,462,  Reed  14,001,  Cary  3,478.  There 
were  127  scattering.  When  the  Legislature  met  in  January,  the  House 
gave  Reed  115  votes,  Morrill  106,  Parris  52,  and  Cary  1.  Reed  and 
Morrill  were  therefore  the  constitutional  candidates  and  in  ten  minutes 
after  their  names  had  come  from  the  House,  the  thirty  Senators  unani¬ 
mously  chose  Morrill  Governor. 

The  new  party  soon  encountered  an  abundance  of  criticism  and  of 
practical  difficulties.  They  were  embarrassed  by  eternal  conflicts  and 
discontents,  so  often  the  results  of  coalitions.  Both  the  Legislature 
and  the  Governor  gave  offense  in  many  quarters,  and  the  prohibitory 
law  and  its  enforcement  likewise  aroused  much  controversy.  It  was 
at  that  time  that  rioting  broke  out  in  Portland,  which  was  directed 
chiefly  against  Neal  Dow,  sponsor  of  Maine  prohibition  and  at  that 
time  mayor  of  Portland. 

Much  of  the  political  history  of  Maine  during  the  next  few  years 
is  covered  in  the  last  section  of  this  chapter,  which  is  entitled  “History 
of  Prohibition  in  Maine”  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Colonel 
Fred  N.  Dow,  son  of  Neal  Dow,  and  himself  prominently  active  in  the 
public  life  of  his  native  State  for  many  years.  It  is  because  this  topic 
is  treated  there  at  considerable  length  and  by  a  writer  exceptionally 
equipped  to  discuss  it,' that  next  to  nothing  has  been  said  about  pro¬ 
hibition  in  the  preceding  pages. 

There  remains,  however,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  several  other  im¬ 
portant  events  that  occurred  between  1854  and  1860.  One  of  these 
was  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Woodbury  Davis  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  which  was  the  indirect  result  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  that  the  Sheriffs  should  be  chosen  by  the  people  instead  of 
being  appointed,  as  heretofore,  by  the  Governor  and  Council.  In 
Portland,  when  Judge  Davis  held  a  term  of  the  criminal  court,  two 
claimants  appeared  for  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  County, 
one  of  whom  was  recognized  by  Judge  Davis.  This  finally  resulted 
in  his  impeachment  and  his  removal  from  office  by  Governor  Wells, 
against  which  decisions  Judge  Davis  unsuccessfully  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court.  His  impeachment  and  removal  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  political  animosities  and  of  complicated  questions  of  constitu- 
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tional  law  and  did  not  reflect  in  any  manner  on  his  personal  or  official 
integrity. 

The  topic  of  abolition  also  was  much  to  the  fore  throughout  these 
years.  In  1856  James  Buchanan  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
for  President.  The  candidate  himself  was  acceptable  to  Maine  Demo¬ 
crats  and  had  received  at  least  the  support  of  part  of  the  Maine  dele¬ 
gation.  The  platform  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Convention,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  acceptable  and  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  Senator  Hamlin 
and  State  Chairman  Morrill  from  the  Democratic  party,  the  former 
making  his  renunciation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Though  Senator 
Hamlin,  at  least  in  substance,  had  been  for  some  time  more  of  a  Re¬ 
publican  than  a  Democrat,  his  withdrawal  from  his  own  party 
naturally  was  a  heavy  blow  to  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  Republicans 
welcomed  him  with  open  arms  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  seriously 
consider  presenting  his  name  to  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
as  a  candidate  for  President,  an  undertaking  which  he  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  promptly  stopped.  Elected  Governor  in  1856,  Senator  Hamlin, 
whose  term  as  Senator  expired  in  1857,  decided  to  resign  the  governor¬ 
ship  and  to  become  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  Senate.  Though 
this  met  with  considerable  disapproval,  the  Legislature  promptly  re¬ 
nominated  him.  He  was  succeeded  as  Governor  by  the  President  of 
the  State  Senate,  Joseph  H.  Williams  of  Augusta,  a  son  of  Reuel 
Williams  and  a  son-in-law  of  Lot  M.  Morrill. 

In  December,  1857,  Nathan  Clifford,  former  United  States  Attorney- 
General,  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
an  appointment  which  met  with  considerably  divided  approval,  though 
Justice  Clifford  proved  himself  eventually  an  able  and  useful  judge. 
Immediately  after  President  Buchanan’s  inauguration  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  gave  its  decision  in  the  famous  case  of  Dred 
Scott,  and  from  then  on  the  question  of  slavery  became  even  more 
prominent  as  a  political  issue,  in  Maine  as  well  as  throughout  the 
country. 

In  1859  Maine  shared  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  total  in  the 
money  refunded  that  year  by  the  United  States  to  Massachusetts  in 
payment  of  expenses  incurred  for  national  purposes  by  that  common¬ 
wealth  in  the  War  of  1812,  this  participation  in  the  refund  having  been 
part  of  the  Articles  of  Separation  in  1820.  The  year  1860  brought  the 
shocking  discovery  that  the  State  Treasurer,  B.  D.  Peck,  was  a  de¬ 
faulter  to  a  large  amount. 

The  same  year  brought  the  nomination  by  the  Republican  Party 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President  and  that  of  Hannibal  Hamlin  for 
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Vice-President.  The  Republican  gubernatorial  candidate  was  Israel 
Washburn,  Jr.,  of  Orono,  while  that  of  the  Democrats  was  Ephraim 
K.  Smart  of  Rockland.  The  former  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  al¬ 
most  16,000  after  a  very  active  campaign,  and  in  November  followed 
the  election  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  The  period  of  gubernatorial  and 
presidential  campaigns  that  year  was  not  followed  as  usually  by  a 
period  of  rest  from  political  discussions  and  dissensions,  but  by  one  of 
the  greatest  excitement  and  alarm.  The  question  of  lawfulness  of 
secession  and  of  the  legal  and  moral  right  of  the  United  States  to  com¬ 
pel  a  dissatisfied  State  to  remain  in  the  Union  became  at  once  the 
subject  of  vehement  discussion.  A  great  cry  went  up  in  the  North  for 
concession  and  icompromise.  Business  was  frightened.  Many  Re¬ 
publicans,  who  had  no  wish  to  yield  Northern  rights  or  admit  slavery 
to  the  territories,  yet  preferred  acquiescence  in  secession  to  civil  war. 
Among  the  measures  of  conciliation  suggested  was  the  repeal  by  the 
Northern  Legislatures  of  their  “personal  liberty  laws,”  which  seriously 
interfered  with  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  On  the  meeting  of  the 
Maine  Legislature,  Governor  Washburn  in  his  address  advised  them 
to  carefully  examine  the  laws,  repeal  such  as  were  not  constitutional, 
but  maintain  such  as  were  so.  In  his  opinion,  what  might  have  been 
yielded  as  a  friendly  concession  must  be  refused  to  threats.  He  also 
spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  rights  of 
the  majority  and  of  the  duty  of  the  President  to  enforce  the  laws,  and 
declared  that  only  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  could  give  a 
State  the  right  to  secede. 

But  many  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Legislature,  while  agreeing 
with  the  Governor  that  the  laws  should  be  maintained,  were  willing 
to  abandon  the  personal  liberty  acts.  To  influence  them  a  great 
public  meeting  was  held  at  Portland.  With  their  assent  the  meeting 
passed  resolutions  that  no  State  had  a  right  to  secede,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  the  forts  and  public  property 
and  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  but  that  to  remove  all  occasion  for  com¬ 
plaint  “it  was  expedient  to  repeal  the  liberty  laws.” 

In  1855  the  Legislature  of  Maine  had  passed  laws  requiring  county 
attorneys  to  act  as  counsel  for  all  persons  arrested  as  fugitive  slaves, 
making  illegal  the  use  of  jails  or  other  public  buildings  for  the  de¬ 
tention  of  such  persons,  prohibiting  a  State  officer  from  aiding  in  their 
arrest,  in  his  official  capacity,  and  forbidding  police  judges  and  justices 
of  the  peace  from  taking  cognizance  of  any  case  relating  to  a  fugitive 
slave.  These  laws  were  retained  with  verbal  changes  in  ia  revision  of 
the  statutes  in  1857.  One  of  these  alterations  was  the  omission  of  the 
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reference  to  official  capacity  in  the  law  forbidding  State  officers  to 
aid  in  the  arrest  of  alleged  fugitive  slaves.  On  February  13,  1860,  the 
House  of  Representatives  asked  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  if  these 
laws  contravened  the  Constitution  or  any  constitutional  law  of  the 
United  States.  Five  opinions  were  given,  each  signed  by  one  or  two 
of  the  eight  judges.  All  the  judges  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  State 
could  control  the  use  of  its  buildings  and  fix  the  duties  of  its  officers 
but  that  it  could  not  forbid  them  from  assisting  in  enforcing  a  law  of 
the  United  States  in  their  private  capacity.  But  on  the  question 
whether  the  revision  of  the  statutes  actually  did  this  the  court  was  di¬ 
vided. 

Attention  was  now  centred  on  the  question,  what  will  Mr.  Lincoln 
do?  He  had  carefully  refrained  from  any  public  expression  of  opinion, 
but  on  his  way  to  Washington  he  made  several  brief  speeches.  That 
on  leaving  Springfield  was  full1  of  noble  and  tender  feeling,  and  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  awaited  him;  at  Philadelphia, 
before  raising  a  flag  over  Independence  Hall,  he  proclaimed  in  earnest, 
unpremeditated  words  his  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  test  came  quickly.  In  the  early  morning  of 
April  12,  General  Beauregard  opened  fire  on  Sumter;  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th  the  fort  surrendered;  on  the  15th,  President  Lincoln  called 
for  volunteers  and  the  North  rose  to  save  the  Union. 

History  of  Prohibition  in  Maine*— In  May,  1851,  Neal  Dow,  then 
mayor  of  Portland,  appealed  to  the  Legislature  to  outlaw  the  beverage 
liquor  traffic.  That  was  the  sixth  time  in  six  successive  years  that  he 
had  appeared  at  the  State  Capital  for  that  purpose.  He  brought  with 
him  on  this  occasion  whatever  prestige  attached  to  the  mayoralty  of 
the  State’s  chief  city.  He  had  prepared  a  bill  that,  upon  motion  of 
Judge  Henry  Carter,  a  Whig  representative  from  Portland,  was  referred 
to  a  special  committee  of  five  Democrats,  three  Free  Soilers  and 
two  Whigs.  The  Democratic  party,  as  usual,  controlled  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  with  a  Democrat  as  governor.  Before  that  committee,  and  a 
large  audience  including  many  legislators,  Neal  Dow  explained  the 
provision  of  his  bill.  It  was  reported  favorably  just  as  he  had  written 
it.  In  the  House  42  Democrats,  31  Whigs  and  8  Free  Soilers,  81  in 
all,  voted  for  it,  and  25  Democrats  and  15  Whigs  against  it.  In 
the  Senate  the  yeas  were  18,  given  by  14  Democrats,  three  Whigs  and 
one  Free  Soiler;  the  noes,  ten  in  number,  were  all  from  Democrats. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  story  of  the  enactment  of  a  measure  which, 


^Contributed  by  Colonel  Fred  M.  Dow,  of  Portland. 
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widely  known  as  “The  Maine  Law,’’  carried  the  fame  of  the  State  of 
Maine  where  else  its  name  might  have  remained  unknown.  Today 
the  principle  and  object  of  that  act  are  rooted  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  while  most  legislation  in  other  lands,  bearing  upon 
the  liquor  traffic,  has  been  influenced  to  some  extent  by  it.  Two  years 
after  its  enactment  the  Legislature  adopted  the  report  of  a  committee 
felicitating  the  State  upon  the  results  and  approving  the  principle  of 
the  law.  Among  other  declarations  the  report  stated:  “It  is  justly  a 
subject  of  congratulation  that  Maine  should  be  the  first  community 
to  pass  such  a  law,”  that:  “the  great  principle  (Search  and  Seizure) 
of  the  Act  of  1851  they  regard  as  a  discovery  in  legislation  that  will  re¬ 
dound  to  the  lasting  honor  of  its  author.”  In  that  law  the  prohibitory 
movement  in  this  and  other  countries  for  the  past  seventy  and  more 
years  had  its  initiative. 

That  long  step,  from  centuries-long  legal  approval  of  the  liquor 
traffic  to  its  condemnation  by  law,  was  not  taken  thoughtlessly.  It 
was  preceded  by  years  of  discussion  accompanying  earnest  efforts  to 
correct  conditions  afflicting  the  State  in  its  early  years  and,  in  1846, 
by  a  prohibitory  law,  which  General  James  Appleton  submitted  to  the 
Legislature. 

Records,  public  and  private,  of  a  period  prior  to  the  admission  of 
Maine  to  the  Union,  and  for  some  years  thereafter,  show  that  exces¬ 
sive  use  of  intoxicants  was  prevalent  among  her  people.  Some  visitors, 
sojourning  in  the  State  in  those  days  for  business,  curiosity  or  pleas¬ 
ure,  in  published  letters,  described  its  people  as  “a  race  of  drunkards.” 
Let  us  believe  that  unjustifiable.  But,  exaggerated  as  such  statements 
undoubtedly  were,  there  were  conditions  and  influences  tending  to 
much  indulgence  in  liquor. 

Among  the  principal  industries  of  the  State  were  lumbering  and  fish¬ 
ing.  Men  employed  in  those  were  deprived  for  months  at  a  time  of 
the  restraints  of  family  life.  Because  of  such  prolonged  absences  from 
home  they  were  exposed  to  many  temptations  to  drink,  while  facilities 
for  obtaining  intoxicants  were  as  abundant  as  the  inducements  to  ex¬ 
cess  were  strong.  Intoxicants  were  easily  procurable.  As  late  as  1833 
there  were  460  taverns  maintaining  open  bars  and  almost  every  coun¬ 
try  and  general  store  sold  them.  Old  account  books  disclose  more 
sales  of  intoxicants  in  some  of  those  stores  than  of  any  other  class  of 
merchandise. 

Trade  with  the  West  Indies  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  State.  Lumber,  fish  and  other  products  were  shipped  there, 
and  paid  for  by  return  cargoes  of  liquors  and  of  molasses  for  conver- 
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sion  into  rum  by  the  thirteen  distilleries  (1830)  in  the  State.  Opinions 
were  published  to  the  effect  that  the  entire  value  of  exported  lumber 
was  consumed  in  drink.  The  rum  distilled  in  1830  was  said  to  be 
1,333,160  gallons.  That  was  supplemented  by  imported  liquors  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  late  Governor  Dingley  at  300,000  gallons.  The  popula¬ 
tion  then  was  about  400,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  plentiful  supply  of  “good  stuff,”  the  sale  of 
which  was  encouraged  or  unvexed  by  law,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  some 
liquor,  then  sold,  was  not  better  than  that  bootlegged  in  these  latter 
days.  Publications  at  the  time,  though  commending  the  use  of  good 
intoxicants,  warned  against  “poisonous,”  “adulterated”  and  “bad  stuff.” 
Tavernkeepers  and  retailers  were  advised  to  obtain  expert  assistance 
in  purchasing,  else  they  might  buy  spurious  concoctions. 

Drinking  in  the  opinion  of  some  business  men  “contributed  to  en¬ 
terprise,  progress,  prosperity.”  The  drinker  was  extolled  as  a  “good 
fellow,  aiding  business.”  The  abstainer  was,  by  the  same  token,  quite 
the  contrary,  and  a  subject  for  sneers  and  other  annoyances.  That, 
especially  with  the  young  and  thoughtless,  tended  to  make  drinking 
popular  and  excessive.  Nor  was  excess  confined  to  such.  Even  some 
interested  in  religious  exercises  were  not  immune.  A  clergyman  in 
1843,  in  a  letter  to  another,  wrote:  “My  main  dependence  in  the  mid¬ 
week  prayer  meeting  is  upon  a  deacon,  but  he  is  generally  so  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  that  his  prayers  are  not  edifying.” 

There  was  another  influence  tending  to  excess  which  in  the  opinion 
of  many  was  quite  as  potent  as  all  those.  Citizens  of  high  business  and 
social  standing  were  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic.  Prominent  people 
were  numbered  among  its  patrons.  What  the  law  encouraged,  what 
leaders  in  business,  religion  and  society  approved,  could  not,  in  the 
view  of  those  less  prominent,  be  objectionable.  The  control  of  public 
opinion  by  the  traffic  was  so  strong  that  in  some  towns  a  church  bell 
was  regularly  rung  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  as  a  signal  for 
work  to  stop  for  drink  to  be  taken.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  use 
of  liquor  was  widespread  and  its  “abuse”  far  from  uncommon.  In 
1830  a  publication  stated  that  more  than  10,000  persons  in  the  State 
were  known  to  “become  beastly  drunk.”  It  gave  no  estimate  of  the 
number,  unknown,  who  were  similarly  addicted,  or  of  the  more  numer¬ 
ous  class  habitually,  though  to  a  less  extent,  under  the  influence  of 
liquor.  By  1830,  be  it  remembered  that,  conditions  as  to  drinking 
were  much  better  than  those  which  the  earliest  temperance  efforts  in 
the  State  or  district  attempted  to  improve.  But  as  late  as  1842  they 
were  so  bad  that  a,  large  majority  of  the  State  officials  and  members  of 
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the  Legislature  signed  a  pledge  of  abstinence  to  set  a  beneficial  example 
to  the  citizenry  of  the  State-at-large. 

Fortunately,  as  far  back  as  1813,  when  Maine  was  a  part  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  there  were  some  of  her  citizens  who  did  not  drink  at  all 
and  many  more  who  drank  only  “moderately.”  From  among  those 
came  volunteers  who  undertook,  by  precept  and  example,  to  improve 
conditions.  They  commenced  with  urging  “moderation  in  the  use 
of  strong  or  “ardent”  spirits.  Experience  led  some  of  them  to  move 
on  to  abstinence  from  them ;  then  to  abandon  the  use  of  milder  intoxi¬ 
cants.  As  they  advanced  some  fell  out  of  their  ranks  but  recruits 
more  than  filled  the  vacanies. 

Observation  led  some  of  the  more  earnest  among  the  reformers  to 
conclude  that  their  efforts  at  “reform”  were  more  than  counteracted 
by  the  licensed  liquor  shops.  They  then  attempted  to  increase  the 
restrictions  of  the  license  laws  and  to  secure  enforcement  of  them. 
Almost  annual  changes  were  made  in  the  laws  to  those  ends,  but  with 
little  or  no  effect.  They  claimed  that  the  restrictions  did  not  restrict 
and  that  the  officials  did  not  enforce;  and  that  the  dealers  in  liquors 
cared  for  neither. 

In  1832,  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  incidentally  enunciated  an  un¬ 
derlying  principle  of  Prohibition  in  the  words:  “The  liquor  traffic  is 
either  right  or  wrong,  if  wrong  it  should  be  suppressed.”  It  then 
added:  “If  right  it  should  not,  through  license,  be  made  a  monopoly.” 
The  Legislature,  not  prepared  to  declare  the  traffic  wrong,  practically 
made  it  free.  It  fixed  the  charge  for  a  license  at  $1.00,  with  a  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  town  clerk,  who  in  most  towns  was  the  li¬ 
censing  authority,  for  each  license  granted. 

Soon  after  that  date  a  few,  of  whom  General  James  Appleton  and 
Neal  Dow  were  the  most  prominent,  undertook  to  pave  the  way  to 
Prohibition  by  showing  that  the  liquor  traffic  was  inconsistent  with 
the  public  welfare.  In  1837  General  Appleton,  then  a  representative 
from  Portland,  submitted  to  the  Legislature  a  report  written  by  him, 
of  a  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman.  It  was  the  first  official 
document  in  Maine  elaborately  discussing  Prohibition.  It  based  that 
upon  public  as  distinct  from  moral  grounds  by  the  words:  “We  would 
not  prohibit  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  because  it  is  inconsistent  with 
our  religious  and  moral  obligations;  but  because  the  traffic  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  our  obligations  as  citizens  and  subversive  of  our  social 
rights  and  civil  institutions.” 

The  first  reference  to  the  subject  in  a  gubernatorial  message  to  the 
Legislature  was  that  of  Governor  Kent  in  1838.  He  said :  The  tern- 
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perance  movement  may  yet  receive  aid  and  support  from  legal  enact¬ 
ment  which  shall  put  the  seal  of  reprobation  upon  the  traffic  in  ardent 
spirits.” 

The  Act  of  1846  before  referred  to,  followed  years  of  discussion 
throughout  the  State.  Though  but  an  attempt  at  prohibition,  with 
little  effect  upon  the  liquor  traffic  directly,  that  measure  was  useful  in 
educating  public  opinion  to  regard  the  liquor  traffic  as  an  object  for 
condemnation,  rather  than  approval,  by  law.  In  1850,  a  prohibitory 
bill,  designed  to  be  more  effective,  passed  by  the  Legislature  was  ve¬ 
toed.  That  was  followed  in  1851  by  “The  Maine  Law,”  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter. 

The  enactment  of  “The  Maine  Law,”  or  rather  opposition  to  it, 
wrought  a  political  revolution  in  the  State.  In  twenty-seven  of  thirty 
years  prior  to  its  passage  the  Democratic  party,  a  portion  of  the  time 
under  another  name,  had  controlled  the  State.  In  seven  years  it  had 
elected  its  candidate  for  governor  with  practically  no  opposition,  and  in 
the  other  twenty  years  by  substantial  majorities.  After  that  enactment 
sixty  years  passed  before  a  Democratic  governor  was  chosen  by  popular 
vote.  In  the  meantime  but  two  were  seated  by  the  Legislature,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  a  majority,  chose  from  the  three  high  candidates.  The 
story  of  that  revolution  is  read  in  that  of  the  popular  attitude  toward 
prohibition. 

Owing  to  a  constitutional  change  there  was  no  State  election  in 
1851,  and  it  was  not  until  1852  that  the  people  had  an  opportunity  to 
pass  upon  “The  Maine  Law.”  That  year  Governor  Hubbard  was  re¬ 
nominated  by  his  party  despite  the  opposition  of  a  militant  minority 
in  it.  In  the  following  election  he  received  more  votes  than  in  either 
of  the  two  years  when  he  had  been  elected,  but  failed  to  obtain  a 
majority,  and  his  Whig  competitor,  also  committed  to  prohibition, 
was  chosen  by  the  Legislature.  Governor  Hubbard’s  defeat  was  com¬ 
passed  by  anti-prohibition  Democrats  because  of  his  approval  of  “The 
Maine  Law.”  But  the  latter  was  sustained.  Of  the  94,000  votes  cast 
for  governor  over  70,000  were  for  candidates  committed  to  it,  and  the 
Legislature  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority  also  favorable.  In  1853 
the  bolting  Democrats  of  1852  secured  the  regular  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  for  a  man  of  their  choice.  But  Maine  Law  Democrats  bolted  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  defeat  him,  and  a  Whig  governor  was  again 
elected  by  the  Legislature.  That  year  also  a  large  majority  of  the 
popular  vote  was  given  to  gubernatorial  candidates  committed  to  pro- 

i  ition,  and  the  Legislature  elected  was  favorable  to  it  in  overwhelm- 
mg  proportion. 
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In  1854,  the  bolting  Democratic  Maine  Law  candidate  of  1853,  An¬ 
son  P.  Morrill,  was  again  a  candidate  on  a  Maine  Law  platform.  In 
an  effort  to  recover  control  of  the  State,  Democratic  leaders  nominated 
for  governor  their  strongest  and  best.  Full  of  years  and  honor,  Al¬ 
bion  K.  Parris  was  called  from  his  well-earned  repose  in  the  respect 
and  love  of  the  people  to  attempt  to  recover  the  lost  prestige  of  the 
party  which  had  honored  him  as  it  had  none  other.  But,  though  he 
had  been  elected  governor  five  times,  three  of  the  five  with  practical 
unanimity,  the  task  was  too  great.  He  received  only  half  as  many 
votes  as  Governor  Hubbard  did  in  1852,  and  his  Maine  Law  competi¬ 
tor  led  him  by  a  plurality  more  than  fifty-five  per  cent  of  his  own  vote. 
He  lost  of  his  party  some  three  thousand  who  voted  for  a  distinctively 
anti-prohibition  Democrat  as  Mr.  Parris  was  not.  The  Maine  Law  candi¬ 
date,  Mr.  Morrill,  was  made  governor  by  a  Legislature  stronger  for  pro¬ 
hibition  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

With  that  status  and  a  record  of  large  popular  majorities  in 
successive  elections  the  friends  of  prohibition  had  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  firmly  established  in  the  State.  But  a  reverse  was  in  store 
for  it.  In  1855,  what  was  left  of  the  two  former  leading  parties  in  the 
State  united  in  nominations  for  the  Legislature  upon  a  coalition  ticket. 
For  governor  each  ran  its  own  candidate.  Governor  Morrill  was  re¬ 
nominated  by  what  was  that  year  named  the  Republican  party  and 
which  endorsed  “The  Maine  Law.”  The  issue,  as  defined  by  the  or¬ 
gans  and  orators  of  the  coalition,  was  between  what  they  called  the 
“ill-considered  and  arbitrary  ‘Maine  law’,”  and  a  “suitable  prohibitory 
law,”  the  Republican  party  standing  for  the  former;  the  coalition  for 

the  latter. 

In  this  year  the  vote  for  Governor  Morrill  was  more  than  fifteen  per 
cent  larger  than  in  1854,  and  more  than  ever  before  polled  in  the  State 
for  a  candidate  for  governor.  But  it  was  less  than  a  majority.  The 
Republican  party  elected  two  senators  and  61  representatives;  its  com¬ 
bined  opponents  29  senators  and  90  representatives,  and  with  control 
of  the  Legislature,  made  Judge  Samuel  Wells,  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date,  governor. 

Prohibition  was  repealed.  The  substituted  License  Law  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most  carefully  drawn  statute  of  the  kind  ever  enacted.  The 
change  was  not  made  without  opposition  from  some  coalition  legisla¬ 
tors.  Notable  among  them  was  Lot  M.  Morrill,  a  brother  of  the  late 
governor,  and  coalition  president  of  the  Senate.  He  took  the  floor  and 
warned  his  political  associates  that  their  defeat  would  follow  their 
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restoration  of  the  license  system,  left  his  party,  and  in  1857  was  elected 
governor,  by  the  Republicans,  and  as  such  signed  a  law  repealing  li¬ 
cense  and  restoring  prohibition. 

In  1856,  the  Republican  party,  in  preparing  for  its  campaign  for 
governor,  tacitly  agreed  to  hold  the  prohibition  issue  in  abeyance  and 
to  give  the  new  license  law  a  fair  trial.  Its  opponents  insisted 
throughout  the  contest  that  Republican  success  would  mean  the  res¬ 
toration  of  prohibition.  The  Republicans  elected  their  condidate, 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  20,000.  To  the  Legislature, 
overwhelmingly  Republican,  only  five  of  the  legislators  who  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  had  voted  to  substitute  license  for  prohibition,  were  chosen. 
That  body  in  a  revision  of  the  statutes,  refused  to  include  the  license 
law,  evidence  of  its  results  from  all  over  the  State  making  certain  the 
restoration  of  prohibition  the  next  year. 

In  1857,  the  Republican  party  as  before  noted,  nominated  Lot  M. 
Morrill  for  governor.  In  its  platform  it  declared  in  substance,  that  li¬ 
cense  was  inadequate  and  that  the  public  welfare  could  best  be  se¬ 
cured  by  a  suitable  prohibitory  law  which  would  be  prepared  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people.  The  Democratic  State  convention  declared  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  license  law.  The  Republicans  elected  their 
candidate  for  governor  by  12,000  majority.  The  Legislature  in  both 
branches  was  Republican  by  large  majorities. 

A  prohibitory  law,  less  drastic  in  some  of  its  provisions  than  was 
“The  Maine  Law,”  was  enacted.  It  passed  the  Senate  24  yeas  to  one 
nay,  and  the  House  104  yeas  to  27  nays,  a  strict  party  vote.  It  was 
submitted  to  the  people  in  a  special  election.  They  were  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  “The  Prohibitory  Law  of  1858,”  and  “The  License  Law  of 
1855.”  The  popular  vote  was,  for  the  former,  28,855,  for  the  latter, 
5,912.  The  new  law  was  assailed  by  its  opponents  in  the  political 
campaign  of  1858,  but  was  sustained  by  the  election  of  a  governor  and 
Legislature  favorable  to  it.  It  has  remained  as  the  basis  of  all  subse¬ 
quent  prohibitory  legislation  in  the  State. 

The  Republican  party,  responsible  for  the  restoration  of  prohibition, 
held  control  in  the  State  from  1857  until  1880.  In  the  latter  year  it 
failed  to  elect  its  candidate  for  governor.  As  significant  of  the  views 
of  its  leaders  as  to  the  strength  of  prohibition  as  an  issue  it  is  noted 
that  in  preparing  to  recover  its  control,  in  1882,  they  declared  for  a 
constitutional  prohibitory  amendment.  The  Legislature  chosen  in  that 
year  submitted  such  an  amendment,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  two  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  in  the  House  91  to  31.  The  vote  was  not  strictly  partisan,  but 
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of  the  113  yeas  106  were  Republicans.  The  popular  vote  upon  the 
amendment  was  70,783  in  favor  and  23,811  opposed. 

The  Republican  party  from  its  organization,  save  in  1856,  uniformly 
endorsed  Prohibition  in  its  platforms.  Almost  as  regularly  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  opposed  it.  But  a  few  years  passed  after  the  ratification 
of  the  prohibitory  amendment  before  active  and  persistent  efforts 
commenced  to  have  that  amendment  resubmitted.  For  some  time 
they  met  with  little  favor.  A  great  majority  of  Republicans  and  a  small 
minority  of  Democrats  were  opposed  to  such  action.  One  year  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  publicly  declared  for  re¬ 
submission  but  found  so  little  support  for  it  in  his  party  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  he  voted  against  it.  Another  year,  a  Republican 
sought  his  party’s  nomination  for  governor  on  a  resubmission  plat¬ 
form,  but  he  was  so  badly  beaten  in  his  canvass  for  delegates  that  he 
withdrew  and  recanted  his  committal  to  it.  Both,  as  was  quite  gener¬ 
ally  the  case  with  Republican  resubmissionists,  declared  themselves 
favorable  to  Prohibition  and  their  intent  to  vote  to  retain  the  amend¬ 
ment  if  resubmitted. 

In  1910,  the  Democratic  party,  as  usual,  declared  in  its  platform  for 
resubmission  of  the  prohibitory  amendment.  Quite  generally  the 
question  was  ignored  by  speakers  and  candidates  of  both  parties.  Re¬ 
publican  opponents  of  it,  anticipating  defeat  of  their  party,  were  anxi¬ 
ous  that  Prohibition  should  not  be  chargeable  with  it ;  and  leading 
Democrats,  with  little  faith  in  its  strength  as  an  issue,  were  as  willing 
to  keep  it  in  the  background. 

The  Democrats  elected  their  candidate  for  governor,  and  a  major¬ 
ity  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  sponsored  resubmission.  It 
was  carried  in  the  Senate  23  Yeas,  all  Democrats  but  one,  to  seven 
Nays,  all  Republicans.  In  the  House,  the  Democrats  needed  and  ob¬ 
tained  Republican  aid  to  secure  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  In 
that  branch  the  Yeas  were  104,  including  82  Democrats,  and  22  Re¬ 
publicans.  The  Nays  were  37,  all  Republicans.  Some  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  in  explaining  their  yea  vote  took  occasion  to  declare  their  con¬ 
tinued  fidelity  to  Prohibition. 

The  popular  vote  upon  the  question  was  very  close,  60,095  favoring 
the  abrogation  of  the  amendment  and  60,853  for  retaining  it.  But  with 
that  result,  narrow  as  the  margin  was,  organized  hostility  to  Prohi¬ 
bition  in  the  State  ceased.  Later  with  the  ratification  of  the  prohibitory 
amendment  to  the  National  Constitution  there  came  general  acquies¬ 
cence  with  it. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THROUGH  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Maine  Rises  in  Support  of  the  Union — President  Lincoln’s  call  for 
volunteers  met  with  a  good  response  in  Maine.  Throughout  the  State 
there  were  great  public  meetings  to  pledge  support  to  the  government. 
Many  Democrats  joined  in  thus  upholding  the  hands  of  a  “Black  Re¬ 
publican”  president. 

In  Portland  an  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  at  the  City  Hall  on 
April  16.  The  “Transcript”  said  that  “Democrats  and  Republicans 
vied  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  determination  to  stand  by  the 
stars  and  stripes,”  and  mentions  C.  F.  Kimball,  “who,  as  a  Democrat, 
was  sad  about  the  South,  but  when  the  war  was  over  wanted  it  known 
that  Maine  was  there.” 

Some  of  the  Republicans  even  favored  political  concessions.  It 
was  proposed  that  at  the  coming  election  Governor  Washburn  be 
dropped  and  a  less  ultra  man  nominated  in  his  place.  The  suggestion, 
however,  met  with  great  opposition.  The  “Whig,”  “Jeffersonian,” 
Rockland  “Gazette,”  Calais  “Advertiser”  and  Kennebec  “Journal”  all 
condemned  it,  the  last  paper  in  very  sharp  language.  The  convention 
met  on  August  7  and  nominated  Washburn  unanimously.  Its  platform, 
however,  was  extremely  conciliatory. 

Although  the  State  convention  had  refused  to  make  concessions  in 
the  matter  of  nominations,  some  of  the  local  conventions  were  more 
liberal.  The  Bangor  Republican  caucus  nominated  as  one  of  its  can¬ 
didates  for  Representative,  S.  H.  Blake,  whose  name  stood  first  on  the 
ticket  of  the  Douglas  Democrats.  The  Penobscot  county  convention 
nominated  two  Democrats,  John  A.  Peters  and  Charles  P.  Stetson,  for 
senator  and  county  attorney.  The  Cumberland  convention  left  to  the 
Democrats  the  nomination  of  a  county  treasurer  and  a  Senator  from 
Portland,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Republican  county  convention, 
and  the  Republican  delegation  from  Portland,  respectively.  In  Knox 
a  Union  ticket  was  agreed  on,  and  Ephraim  K.  Smart  was  nominated 
for  one  of  the  two  senatorships. 

Neither  party,  however,  was  ready  to  amalgamate  with  the  other, 
and  in  most  counties  and  districts  each  placed  full  tickets  in  the 
field;  indeed,  the  Democrats  offered  two,  the  party  dividing  on  the 
lines  of  the  presidential  election  of  the  fall  before. 

The  Breckenridge  State  committee  issued  a  call  for  a  convention 
at  Bangor,  inviting  to  participate  in  the  choice  of  delegates  “all  men 
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by  whatever  party  name  heretofore  known  who  are  opposed  to  this 
unholy  civil  war,  and  in  favor  of  the  immediate  restoration  of  peace  by 
negotiation  and  compromise.”  Marcellus  Emery,  the  editor  of  the 
Bangor  “Democrat,”  announced  that  every  one  was  “welcome  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  selection  of  delegates  who  desires  to  make  opposition 
to  the  war  the  paramount  issue  of  the  campaign.” 

The  people  of  Bangor  were  much  stirred  by  these  declarations,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  prevent  the  holding  of  such  a  convention  in  the 
city.  The  corporators  of  Norombega  Hall  voted,  only  two  dissenting, 
not  to  open  the  hall  to  traitors.  On  August  10  a  great  meeting  was 
held  and  passed  resolutions  denouncing  rebel  sympathizers  and  “pro¬ 
testing  without  distinction  of  party  against  any  convention  assembling 
in  this  city  to  brand  as  an  unholy  war  the  sacred  cause  for  which  the 
volunteers  are  now  perilling  their  lives.”  It  declared  that  “that  pes¬ 
tilent  sheet,  the  Bangor  ‘Democrat,’  was  guilty  of  treason  and  all 
connected  with  it  unworthy  of  respect  or  confidence.” 

Words  were  soon  followed  by  deeds.  From  the  opening  of  the  war, 
Mr.  Emery  had  opposed  it  in  the  most  violent  manner.  His  two 
papers,  the  “Daily  Union,”  formerly  a  “Straight  Whig”  organ,  and 
the  weekly  “Democrat,”  indulged  in  the  most  abusive  language,  and 
were  in  turn  denounced  and  scorned  by  those  who  believed  the  Union 
worth  fighting  for.  Less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  the 
Bangor  Merchants’  Association  resolved  that  its  reading  room  should 
be  purged  of  all  disloyal  journals  published  in  the  loyal  States,  and 
that  the  ‘Union’  and  ‘Democrat’  by  its  bold  and  unblushing  advocacy 
of  the  cause  of  secession  and  rebellion,  and  its  violent  denunciation 
of  the  Government,  has  justly  brought  upon  itself  and  its  supporters 
the  contempt  and  detestation  of  all  honorable  men ;  and  this  Associ¬ 
ation  direct  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  placed  in  our  Room,  and  earnestly 
call  upon  the  community  to  refrain  from  countenancing  or  supporting 
it  in  any  manner  whatever.”  The  exhortation  appears  to  have  borne 
fruit,  for  in  June  the  “Union”  ceased  publication. 

As  the  “Democrat”  maintained  itself,  some  of  the  Republicans, 
stirred  by  Emery’s  disloyal  call  for  a  convention,  determined  to  resort 
to  violence.  One  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city  signed  a  pledge  to 
indemnify  all  persons  taking  part  in  the  affair  for  loss  of  time  or 
recovery  of  damages.  It  was  generally  understood  that  an  attack 
would  be  made  on  the  office  of  the  “Democrat,”  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Clark, 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  Wheelwright  &  Clark  block,  in  which  the 
office  and  printing  room  were  located,  urged  Emery  to  remove  his 
property,  and,  on  his  definitely  refusing,  warned  him  out.  Emery 
applied  to  the  mayor  for  protection,  but  could  obtain  no  satisfactory 
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answer.  A  public  meeting"  at  which  the  “Democrat”  was  denounced 
was  held  on  Saturday,  August  10,  and  on  the  noon  of  Monday,  the 
12th,  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  plot  rang  an  alarm  of  fire  from  the  First 
Congregational  and  Episcopal  churches,  and  then  hurried  to  the  office 
of  the  “Democrat.”  Their  friends  had  already  gathered  there  with 
a  stalwart  blacksmith  at  their  head,  and  they  quickly  forced  their  way 
in,  the  blacksmith  broke  up  the  great  press,  and  the  contents  of  the 
office  were  thrown  into  the  square,  where  the  crowd,  which  had  been 
drawn  out  by  the  false  alarm  of  fire,  promptly  burned  them.  Mr. 
Emery’s  private  office  was  also  entered,  but  one  of  the  citizens  induced 
the  rioters  to  spare  purely  personal  papers  and  these,  or  many  of  them, 
were  saved.  During  the  affair,  Emery  himself  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  was  threatened  and  hustled,  but  his  friends  drew  him  into  a  store 
and  took  him  out  by  a  back  way  to  his  boarding-place.  A  barber  who 
provoked  a  quarrel  ending  in  a  fight  with  one  of  the  critics  of  Emery, 
had  his  shop  sacked.  No  other  damage  was  done.  Emery  issued 
an  account  of  the  riot  in  a  publication  headed  “The  Democrat  Extra. 
“This  was  a  four-page  paper,  about  twelve  inches  long  by  nine  inches 
wide,  and  was  printed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  who  fearing  the  anger  of 
the  opposition  party,  had  a  written  agreement  with  Mr.  Emery  that 
it  should  be  reported  that  it  was  printed  in  Portland.”  Emery,  though 
extreme  and  bitterly  prejudiced  in  his  politics,  was  a  man  of  courage 
and  energy,  and  he  closed  his  narrative  with  the  words :  “By  this  act 
of  mob  violence  my  all,  the  result  of  years  of  unremitting  toil,  has  been 
swept  away ;  but  I  have  still  health,  strength  and  youth,  and  a  heart 
also  to  struggle  on  in  defense  of  the  people’s  rights.  In  January, 
1863,  the  “Democrat”  resumed  publication  and  continued  undisturbed, 

an  able  and  unreconstructed  sheet. 

Although  men  who  were  or  who  became  leading  citizens,  took  part 
in  the  affair,  and  a  deacon  assisted  at  the  bonfire,  both  the  “Whig”  and 
the  “Jeffersonian,”  papers  which  utterly  condemned  Emery’s  political 
course,  expressed  disapproval  of  what  had  been  done,  and  in  their 
accounts  of  the  riot  made  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  It  is  probable  that 
only  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  the  radical  Democratic  leaders 
prevented  another  and  more  serious  riot.  The  great  Union  meeting 
of  Saturday  had  adjourned  until  Thursday,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
Breckenridge  convention,  doubtless  intending  to  prevent  its  assembling 
by  fear  or  if  necessary  by  force.  The  Breckenridge  leaders,  however, 
assured  the  mayor  that  the  convention  would  not  meet.  But  certain 
of  the  “unterrified”  quietly  got  together,  passed  vigorous  resolutions, 
and  made  some  nominations. 

The  Union  meeting  assembled  at  Norombega  at  10  a.m.  Resolutions 
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reported  by  a  committee  of  which  William  H.  McCrillis  was  chairman, 
were  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  adopted. 

Another  session  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  the  close  a  great 
procession  was  formed  and  marched  through  the  streets  under  the 
escort  of  several  military  companies,  one  of  which  was  accompanied 
by  artillery.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  peace  of  the  city  that  the  Breck- 
enridge  men  had  abandoned  their  plan  for  a  public  convention. 

First  Gubernatorial  Campaign  During  Civil  War — The  Douglas  men 
had  called  a  convention  to  meet  at  Augusta  on  the  previous  day.  Ex¬ 
pecting  that  the  Breckenridge  men  would  merely  attend  their  own  con¬ 
vention,  no  special  effort  was  made  by  the  Douglasites  to  obtain  a  full 
representation.  The  Breckenridge  delegates,  however,  quietly  obtained 
credentials  to  both  conventions  and  the  Douglas  men  allowed  them  to 
take  their  seats.  Ex-Senator  James  W.  Bradbury  in  a  paper  written 
nearly  fifty  years  afterward,  says : 

“It  was  evident  that  the  anti-war  Breckenridge  men  had  the  control 
of  the  convention.  I  was  upon  the  platform,  without  the  opportunity 
to  consult  my  friends,  and  must  act  at  once,  before  the  vote  was  taken 
on  the  amended  resolution.  I  immediately  stated  to  the  convention 
that  we  had  unexpectedly  met  here  gentlemen  whom  we  supposed 
were  members  of  another  convention,  and  who  did  not  support  the 
regular  Democratic  candidate  for  President,  Mr.  Douglas,  at  last  year’s 
election.  By  the  vote  just  taken  it  was  evident  that  they  had  the 
control  of  the  convention,  and  that  they  were  opposed  to  giving  the 
administration  support  of  legitimate  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union. 
This  is  not  in  accord  with  the  judgment  of  the  Democracy  of  the 
State.  They  love  the  Union,  and  will  support  all  proper  measures  to 
preserve  it.  But  we  are  powerless  in  this  body  to  give  such  expression, 
and  I  advise  all  the  members  who  agree  with  me  in  the  work  to  do  it, 
to  withdraw  and  go  to  another  hall,  where  we  can  give  expression 
to  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State.” 

Before  Mr.  Bradbury  spoke,  Albert  G.  Jewett  in  a  scathing  speech 
had  resigned  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  convention.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-five  members  of  the  convention  left  the  hall. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  Breckenridge  Democrats  declared  that 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  by  force  was  a  palpable  absurdity 
and  an  utter  impossibility,  and  that  they  were  in  favor  of  a  convention 
of  all  the  States  to  take  into  consideration  measures  for  the  immediate 
and  amicable  settlement  of  all  difficulties.  The  convention  chose  as 
its  candidate  ex-Governor  Dana.  The  seceders  assembled  in  another 
hall  and  nominated  Colonel  Jameson,  the  commander  of  the  Second 
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Maine  Infantry,  for  Governor.  The  local  Democratic  conventions  en¬ 
dorsed  in  some  cases,  Dana,  in  others,  Jameson. 

The  election  was  a  glorious  triumph  for  the  Republicans,  and  a 
victory,  though  by  a  rather  narrow  margin,  of  the  War  Democrats 
over  the  peace  men  of  the  party.  The  vote  stood:  Washburn,  58,689; 
Jameson,  21,935;  Dana,  19,801. 

The  election  in  1862  was  formally  a  success  for  the  Republicans, 
but  one  which  they  must  have  regarded  as  a  disappointment,  if  not 
a  disaster.  Coburn  led  Bradbury  by  less  than  11,000  votes.  The  War 
Democrat  movement  was  almost  a  complete  failure.  Jameson  received 
only  6,764  votes. 

Had  the  election  come  a  month  later,  the  success  of  the  Democrats 
might  have  been  even  greater.  On  September  22,  the  President  issued 
his  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  “Whig”  welcomed 
it,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  those  military  officers  would  be  advanced 
who  had  a  heart  in  the  contest  for  freedom.  The  “Jeffersonian”  said: 
“The  moral  aspect  of  the  Proclamation  cannot  be  too  highly  appreci¬ 
ated.  The  friends  of  Freedom  and  Humanity,  of  Christian  civilization 
the  world  over,  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  at  this  determination  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  they  will  earnestly  pray  for 
its  fulfillment,  and  will  celebrate  the  New  Year  of  its  fulfillment  as  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  nations,  which  will  immeasurably  overshadow 
and  transcend  all  others.  God  and  the  Great  Genius  of  Human  Freedom 
be  praised  for  the  Grand  Proclamation  of  President  Lincoln.  It  is  the 
jewel  in  the  cornet  of  his  honors.”  But  the  Democratic  papers  gleefully 
proclaimed  that  their  prophecies  had  been  fulfilled  and  that  the  Black 
Republicans  were  now  openly  waging  an  abolition  war. 

The  term  of  Senator  Morrill  expired  in  March,  and  he  was  reelected 
by  the  Legislature.  The  Republicans  had  made  no  caucus  nomination. 
The  Democratic  candidate  was  William  P.  Haines  of  Biddeford,  for¬ 
merly  an  anti-slavery  man  and  follower  of  Hannibal  Hamlin.  One 
vote  was  cast  for  Israel  Washburn,  and  another  for  Edward  Kent. 
It  is  said  that  these  were  given  by  “loyal  Democrats.” 

Although  Haines’  nomination  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  tribute 
to  the  power  of  the  Jameson  Democracy,  that  wing  of  the  party  was 
in  truth  fast  disappearing.  Jameson  himself  had  died  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  and  the  final  Emancipation  Proclamation  had  greatly  dis¬ 
pleased  many  of  his  former  followers.  A  number  of  them  who  had 
spoken  loudly  in  favor  of  the  Government  and  had  announced  their 
willingness  to  destroy  slavery  if  this  were  necessary  to  save  the  Union, 
failed  to  attend  the  great  meeting  held  in  Bangor  to  endorse  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  “Democrat”  resumed  publication. 
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At  the  municipal  election  in  Bangor  the  Democratic  vote  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  These  changes  were  the  more  significant  since  eastern  Maine 
had  been  the  special  seat  of  the  War  Democracy.  Their  leading  news¬ 
papers,  such  as  the  Belfast  “Journal”  and  the  Augusta  “Age,”  were 
now  opposing  the  National  Government,  though  their  language  was 
more  moderate  than  that  of  the  Dana  papers. 

James  G.  Blaine,  Republican  Leader — In  these  circumstances  and  in 
view  of  the  poor  showing  made  by  Governor  Coburn  the  preceding 
year,  James  G.  Blaine,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee, 
deemed  it  advisable  for  the  Republicans  to  drop  their  party  name  and 
be  replaced  by  a  Union  organization.  His  advice  was  followed  by  his 
committee,  as  was  usually  the  case,  and  a  notice  was  issued  stating 
that  “the  citizens  of  Maine  who  are  unconditionally  loyal  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  who  unconditionally  support  all  the 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  who  are  resolved  to 
spare  no  endeavor  to  maintain  the  National  Union,  both  in  principle 
and  territorial  boundary,  are  invited  to  send  delegates  to  a  Convention 
to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Bangor,  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  day  of  July 
next,  1863,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  Governor,  to 
be  supported  by  the  Union  men  of  Maine  at  the  next  election.” 

The  gentleman  picked  by  Mr.  Blaine  as  the  next  Governor  of  the 
State  was  Samuel  A.  Cony  of  Augusta.  A  Democrat  until  the  outbreak 
o  the  war,  he  had  from  that  moment  vigorously  supported  the  o-OV- 
ernment,  had  acted  as  Assistant  Paymaster-General  of  Maine,  and^ad- 
vanced  money  from  his  private  fortune  to  pay  the  soldiers  when  there 
was  no  law  authorizing  the  State  Treasurer  to  do  so. 

1  he  convention  met  on  the  day  and  place  appointed,  and  was  called 
^  order  by  Mr  Blaine  in  the  name  of  the  Union  and  the  loyal  masses. 
Hon.  James  B.  McCobb,  of  Portland,  was  elected  chairman. 

The  first  ballot  for  Governor  stood:  Samuel  A.  Cony,  474;  Abner 
o  urn,  418;  Joseph  H.  Williams,  176;  scattering,  15.  After  some 

‘  ,1  'scus^on>  ^  was  concluded  to  proceed  to  a  second  ballot,  which 
resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Samuel  Cony  by  a  vote  of  899  to  66  for 
Williams  and  26  for  Coburn. 

TuJvhehlDtem0TtS  h/d  ori^na,1y  intended  to  hold  their  convention  in 
a  se'rion  diffP°  August  6.  perhaps  to  gain  time  to  settle 

Bradhnr  Tl,rence  °f  0pmi0n  concerning  the  renomination  of  Mr. 

elected  Sam, ^eTC°rentl0rvn  me*  in  Portland  on  the  day  fixed,  and 
elected  Samuel  Taylor,  a  Quaker,  president. 

ofV/vls^Thf"  and  Mr-  BradbUry  was  ””"™ted  »y  797  ou, 

campaign  was  a  vigorous  one.  Mr.  Blaine  was 
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responsible  for  the  holding  of  the  Union  convention  and  its  nomination 
of  a  War  Democrat,  and  his  political  prestige  and  future  success  would 
be  much  affected  by  the  result  of  the  election.  Accordingly,  he  care¬ 
fully  organized  “the  most  systematic  and  thorough  canvass  Maine  had 
ever  known.”  Political  rallies  were  held  in  every  town  and  hamlet. 
Speeches  and  other  documents  to  be  read  at  home  were  sent  out  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  reach  every  voter,  not  once  but  many  times.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
campaign  was  obtained  by  the  assessment  of  office  holders,  a  practice 
against  which  no  objection  was  then  raised  in  any  quarter.  Victory 
crowned  these  efforts,  and  Samuel  A.  Cony  polled  68,339  votes  to  Bion 
Bradbury’s  50,676. 

Mr.  Cony’s  victory  heartened  the  friends  of  the  Union  in  other 
States,  and  was  received  with  disappointment  in  the  Confederacy.  The 
Richmond  “Examiner”  said:  “This  event  is  of  greater  moment  than 
a  similar  result  in  any  other  New  England  State.  It  had  been  thought 
that  the  ruling  faction  was  not  so  firmly  seated  in  Maine.  The  course 
of  the  war,  too,  seemed  less  favorable  to  her  interests  than  to  those  of 
her  neighbors.  Manufacturers  were  not  in  any  branch  so  flourishing, 
and  the  shipping  interests,  it  was  supposed,  would  have  found  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  employment  of  vessels  for  warlike  pur¬ 
poses  fully  balanced  by  the  damage  inflicted  on  commerce  by  our  in¬ 
defatigable  cruisers.  The  expectations  arising  from  these  various  ele¬ 
ments  of  calculation  have  all  been  disappointed  and  the  people  have 
apparently  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  war  policy  of  their  Government.’ 

The  year  1864  was  a  presidential  one,  and  therefore  of  special  in¬ 
terest  politically.  In  March  the  Legislature  passed  a  resolution  de¬ 
claring  that  “for  their  eminent  services  to  their  country  in  the  years 
of  its  greatest  peril,  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Vice-President 
Hannibal  Hamlin  are  deserving  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the 
American  people,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Legislature  the  loyal 
citizens  of  Maine  desire  their  reelection  to  the  offices  which  they  now 
so  ably  and  faithfully  fill.” 

Vice-President  Hamlin  Not  Renominated — When  the  national  con¬ 
vention  met,  Lincoln  was  renominated  on  the  first  ballot,  Missouri 
voting  for  General  U.  S.  Grant.  The  first  ballot  for  Vice-President 
stood:  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  200;  Hannibal  Hamlin  of 
Maine,  150;  Daniel  Dickinson  of  New  York,  108;  seven  others,  61. 
Vote  after  vote  was  then  transferred  to  Johnson,  and  when  the  result 
of  the  first  ballot  was  formally  declared  Johnson  had  494  votes,  Dick¬ 
enson  17,  Hamlin  9.  The  victory  of  Johnson  was  received  in  good  part 
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by  the  home  town.  The  “Jeffersonian,”  Mr.  Hamlin’s  special  organ, 
said  that  the  nomination  of  Johnson  was  made  “not  from  any  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  true  patriotism,  integrity,  ability  or  statesmanship 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  now  holds  that  office,  but  solely 
from  the  desire  of  making  another  and  more  signal  recognition  of  the 
patriotic  services  of  those  few  Democrats  in  seceded  or  border  States, 
who,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  rebel  cannon  against  Fort 
Sumter,  declared  to  the  country  that,  live  or  die,  armed  secessionists 
and  defiant  traitors  should  be  and  must  be  coerced  into  subjection  to 
the  Federal  laws  by  the  national  forces.”  The  “Whig”  said:  “The 
people  of  Maine  felt  a  strong  interest  for  the  renomination  of  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  but  nevertheless  will  cheerfully  and  cordially  support  Mr. 
Johnson.  It  is  pecularly  fitting  at  this  time  that  the  Vice-President 
should  be  taken  from  one  of  the  border  States,  and  it  is  also  peculiarly 
fitting  that  Mr.  Johnson  should 'be  the  nominee.  A  man  of  marked 
ability,  a  patriot  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  thoroughly  devoted 
to  freedom,  his  name  will  add  strength  to  the  ticket  and  his  nomination 
will  be  received  with  unusual  favor.” 

An  enthusiastic  ratification  meeting  was  held  in  Bangor,  and  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Hamlin  in  a  magnanimous  speech  in  which  he 
eulogized  “both”  the  nominees.  His  praise  of  Johnson  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  his  own  opinions  and  that  of  his  audience  of  year  later. 
The  “Jeffersonian”  in  its  report  of  the  meeting  stated  that  Mr.  Hamlin 
said  that  “from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  knew  him  to  be  an  honest  and  incor¬ 
ruptible  patriot,  a  statesman  of  large  experience,  and  eminently  quali¬ 
fied  not  only  for  the  duties  of  Vice-President,  but  for  the  Presidency, 
should  he  in  the  providence  of  God  be  called  to  that  post.” 

The  reasons  given  by  the  “Jeffersonian”  for  the  change  in  the  can¬ 
didate  for  Vice-President  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Hamlin,  but  personal  feeling  and  political  management  played  a  con¬ 
siderable  part.  Mr.  Hamlin  was  under  the  great  disadvantage  of 
having  his  own  section  against  him.  Of  the  seventy  votes  from  New 
England,  he  received  but  twenty-six.  He  obtained  the  solid  vote  of 
Maine,  half  of  that  of  New  Hampshire,  and  led  the  poll  of  Rhode 
Island,  whose  votes  were  badly  scattered.  But  Johnson  carried  Ver¬ 
mont,  Connecticut  voted  solidly  for  him,  and  worst  of  all,  for  Con¬ 
necticut  though  a  New  England  State  often  followed  the  lead  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts  gave  seventeen  of  her  votes  to  Dickinson  and 
scattered  the  rest,  Hamlin  obtaining  three.  The  failure  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  support  Hamlin  had  a  very  bad  effect,  and  was  made  great  use 
of  in  winning  delegates  from  the  West  for  other  candidates.  Nor  was 
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Massachusetts  satisfied  with  merely  voting  against  Hamlin ;  many  of 
her  delegates  labored  successfully  to  induce  the  representatives  of 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Ohio  to  vote  for  other  candidates.  Ohio  was 
the  more  easily  won,  as  there  was  a  chance  that  one  of  her  leading  citi¬ 
zens,  ex-Governor  Tod,  might  carry  off  the  prize  himself  as  a  com¬ 
promise  candidate. 

The  action  of  Massachusetts  had  also  a  great  effect  on  New  York. 
The  night  before  the  nomination,  the  New  York  delegates  caucussed. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  support  the  renomination  of  Lincoln, 
and  a  majority  voted  in  favor  of  that  of  Hamlin.  The  caucus  then 
adjourned,  but  met  again  the  next  morning.  Meanwhile  it  had  been 
learned  authoritatively  that  Massachusetts  would  not  support  Hamlin 
under  any  circumstances ;  this  produced  a  great  impression.  Some 
delegates  thought  that  there  must  be  a  strong  personal  reason  for  her 
action.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  was  indeed  the  case,  but  the  per¬ 
sonal  reason  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  act  or  omission  of  Mr.  Ham¬ 
lin’s,  but  in  the  extreme  views  and  resentment  of  opposition  of  Charles 
Sumner.  He  had  on  various  occasions  been  worsted  in  discussions 
in  the  Senate  by  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  who  was  the  ablest  debater 
in  that  body,  though  Sumner  was  the  more  brilliant  rhetorician.  Both 
men  were  able  and  patriotic,  but  of  different  types  of  character,  and 
there  was  some  ill  feeling  between  them.  Mr.  Sumner  never  had  any 
doubt  that  he  was  entirely  right  and  his  opponents  totally  wrong, 
and  accordingly  he  set  to  work  to  get  Mr.  Fessenden  out  of  the  Senate. 
His  term  would  expire  on  March  4,  1865.  Should  Mr.  Hamlin  fail  of 
the  Vice-Presidency,  he  would  probably  contest  Mr.  Fessenden’s  re- 
election,  and,  as  he  was  very  popular  in  Maine  and  a  most  skillful 
politician,  he  would  have  a  good  chance  of  success.  Mr.  Sumner  there¬ 
fore  set  earnestly  to  work  to  turn  the  Massachusetts  delegation  away 
from  Hamlin,  and  so  great  was  his  influence  that  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  his  colleague,  Senator  Wilson,  and  of  Governor  Andrew, 
only  three  delegates  from  Massachusetts  voted  for  the  New  England 
candidate. 

Some  of  the  New  York  supporters  of  Hamlin,  including  Preston 
King,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  securing  his  nomination  in  1860, 
abandoned  him  to  save  Seward.  New  York  had  a  prominent  W^ar 
Democrat,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  and  the  radical  wing  of  the  Republicans 
of  the  State  pressed  him  earnestly  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  but  the 
conservative  or  Weed-Seward  faction  feared  that  it  would  give  offence 
should  New  York  have  both  the  Vice-President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  that,  if  Dickinson  were  Vice-President,  Seward  would  be 
obliged  to  resign.  Accordingly,  they  worked  hard  for  Johnson  as  the 
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one  man  who  could  beat  Dickinson,  and  this  argument  won  over  some 
of  the  Hamlin  conservatives. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  questions  connected  with  Mr.  Ham¬ 
lin’s  failure  to  obtain  a  renomination,  and  perhaps  the  hardest  to  solve 
is,  What  was  the  attitude  of  President  Lincoln?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  publicly  it  was  one  of  strict  neutrality.  The  President’s  private 
secretary  went  to  the  convention  not  as  a  member  or  delegate,  but 
merely  as  an  interested  spectator.  He  found  B.  C.  Cook,  the  head  of 
the  Illinois  delegation,  puzzled  and  worried.  It  had  been  supposed 
that  the  old  ticket  would  be  renominated,  but  some  of  the  Illinois  dele¬ 
gates  personally  desired  Lincoln’s  defeat,  and  Leonard  Swett  of  Illinois, 
a  very  intimate  friend  of  the  President,  had  telegraphed  the  delegation 
urging  it  to  support  Holt  of  Kentucky  for  Vice-President.  This  seemed 
suspicious.  Yet  if  Holt  were  really  Lincoln’s  choice  for  Vice-President, 
the  delegation  was  ready  to  meet  his  wishes  in  this  as  in  other  matters! 
Accordingly,  Nicolay  wrote  to  his  fellow  secretary,  John  Hay:  “Cook 
wants  to  know  confidentially  whether  Swett  is  all  right,  whether  in 
urging  Holt  for  Vice-President  he  reflects  the  President’s  wishes; 
whether  the  President  has  any  preference,  either  personally  or  on  the 
score  of  policy,  or  whether  he  wishes  not  even  to  interfere  by  a  confi¬ 
dential  indication.”  The  President  himself  endorsed  the  letter:  “Swett 
is  unquestionably  all  right.  Mr.  Holt  is  a  good  man,  but  I  had  not 
heard  or  thought  of  him  for  V.  P.  Wish  not  to  interfere  about  V.  P. 
Cannot  interfere  about  platform.  Convention  must  judge  for  itself.” 
This  would  seem  to  show  that  Lincoln  remained  firm  in  his  policy  of 
neutrality,  but  in  after  years  statements  were  made  that  he  did  not. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  nominated  General  McClellan, 
the  candidate  of  that  wing  of  the  party  which  would  fight  rather  than 
give  up  the  Union  but  which  would  make  almost  any  concession  to 
induce  the  rebels  to  come  back.  The  platform  was  written  by  Clement 
L.  Vallandigham,  the  leader  of  the  peace  Democrats,  and  demanded 
that  “after  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment 
of  war,”  there  be  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate 
convention  of  the  States  and  restoration  of  the  Union.  It  was  a  most 
unfortunate  sentence.  The  Republicans  declared  that  their  opponents 
had  proclaimed  the  war  a  failure,  and  made  great  use  of  the  phrase. 
It  is  said  that  its  incorporation  in  the  platform  was  indirectly  due  to 
t  e  courtesy  of  one  of  the  Maine  delegates.  Each  State  chose  a  member 
o  the  platform  committee,  and  it  had  been  planned  that  ex-Judge  Rice 
of  Augusta  should  represent  Maine,  but  ex-Governor  Dana  desired  to 
e  on  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Rice  withdrew  in  his  favor.  The  “failure” 
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resolution  passed  the  committee  by  a  single  vote,  Governor  Dana  sup¬ 
porting  it.  Mr.  Rice  would  have  opposed  it,  and  had  he  been  the 
Maine  committeeman  it  would  have  been  defeated. 

The  Democrats  of  Maine  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  national 
assembly,  the  State  convention  giving  the  platform  to  the  peace  wing 
and  the  candidate  to  the  war  faction.  The  convention  unanimously 
nominated  ex-Judge  Howard  for  Governor. 

The  Union  convention  was  held  at  Augusta  on  June  29.  The  con¬ 
vention  renominated  Governor  Cony  by  acclamation,  declaring  for  an 
uncompromising  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  endorsed  the  National 
Union  platform. 

From  the  first  there  was  no  serious  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  Union 
party.  The  only  question  was  the  size  of  their  majority.  When  the 
ballots  were  counted  it  was  found  that  Cony  had  received  65,583  votes 
and  Howard  46,403.  Although  a  presidential  year,  there  was  a  de¬ 
crease  of  7,000  in  the  total  vote,  the  Democrats  losing  somewhat  more 
than  the  Unionists. 

In  November,  Lincoln  and  Johnson  carried  the  country.  In  the 
Electoral  College  the  majority  was  overwhelming,  but  the  popular 
majority,  especially  in  some  of  the  doubtful  States,  was  not  large. 

Senator  Fessenden  Joins  Lincoln  Cabinet — During  the  year  (1864) 
several  changes  were  made  in  important  national  offices,  in  one  of 
which  Maine  had  a  special  interest.  For  some  time  there  had  been 
considerable  friction  between  President  Lincoln  and  his  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Salmon  P.  Chase;  on  June  29  Mr.  Chase  resigned  and, 
perhaps  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  his  resignation  was  accepted.  The 
vacant  place  was  offered  to  ex-Governor  Tod  of  Ohio,  who  declined  it. 
The  President  then  nominated  Mr.  Fessenden,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  finance,  and  the  Senate  instantly  confirmed  the 
nomination.  Both  nomination  and  confirmation  had  been  made  with¬ 
out  Mr.  Fessenden’s  knowledge.  He  was  in  feeble  health,  had  no  desire 
for  executive  office,  and  was  most  anxious  to  decline.  But  from  all 
quarters  came  urgent  requests  that  he  should  accept.  He  was  told 
that  his  nomination  would  have  the  best  effect,  that  his  refusal  would 
give  a  fearful  blow  to  the  public  credit,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
take  the  office.  Reluctantly  he  yielded.  He  wrote  to  a  close  friend 
and  relative:  “I  felt  much  as  Stanton  said.  You  can  no  more  refuse 
than  ‘your  son  could  have  refused  to  attack  Monett’s  Bluff,  and  you 
cannot  look  him  in  the  face  if  you  do.’  I  told  him  it  would  kill  me 
and  he  replied,  ‘Very  well,  you  cannot  die  better  than  in  trying  to  save 
your  country’.”  In  taking  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fessenden  stipulated  that 
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he  should  be  free  to  resign  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  without  injury 
to  the  public  service. 

It  fell  to  the  Legislature  in  the  winter  of  1865  to  choose  a  Senator. 
On  Mr.  Fessenden’s  resignation,  Governor  Cony  had  appointed  Nathan 
A.  Farwell  of  Rockland,  until  the  Legislature  should  act,  and  they  chose 
him  to  fill  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Fessenden’s  term,  which  expired  the 
fourth  of  the  ensuing  March.  For  the  full  term  Mr.  Fessenden  was 
himself  a  candidate,  as  was  Vice-President  Hamlin.  There  had  been 
considerable  doubt  and  discussion  as  to  Mr.  Fessenden’s  position,  and 
he  finally  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend,  John  S.  Tenney,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  desired  a  reelection,  that  he  had  accepted  the  Treasury 
with  the  clear  understanding  that  he  should  resign  on  the  earliest 
suitable  occasion,  and  that  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  per¬ 
manently  remain  in  an  office  requiring  such  hard  and  continuous  labor 
as  did  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury.  The  letter  showed  that  he 
earnestly  desired  a  reelection  and  would  be  much  hurt  if  it  were 
refused.  His  supporters  made  great  use  of  these  arguments,  and  also 
said  much  of  his  ability  and  the  need  in  the  Senate  of  his  leadership. 

After  a  bitter  contest,  Mr.  Fessenden  was  nominated  unanimously, 
Mr.  Hamlin’s  friends  believing  that  his  opponents  had  a  majority, 
though  a  small  one,  prevented  a  contest  by  withdrawing  his  name. 

Mr.  Fessenden  left  the  Treasury  on  March  3  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Hugh  McCulloch,  a  native  though  not 
a  resident  of  Maine.  Mr.  Fessenden  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  successor, 
had  desired  his  appointment  when  Secretary  Chase  resigned,  and  first 
learned  of  his  own  nomination  when  he  called  on  the  President  to 
urge  the  choice  of  Mr.  McCulloch. 

In  February,  1865,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Maine  Legislature  to 
act  on  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery. 
The  Legislature  had  already  passed  a  resolution  introduced  by  Nelson 
Dingley  of  Lewiston  favoring  such  an  amendment,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  what  its  action  would  be.  On  February  6  Governor  Cony  trans¬ 
mitted  the  resolve  of  Congress  proposing  the  amendment  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  The  Governor  said :  “I  congratulate  you  personally  that  in  your 
character  as  the  constitutional  representatives  of  the  people  of  Maine, 
the  felicity  is  vouchsafed  to  you  to  give  effect  to  their  will  by  voting 
for  the  extirpation  of  a  system  utterly  at  variance  with  every  other 
American  institution,  offensive  to  the  best  interests  of  our  species, 
founded  in  disregard  of  the  first  principles  of  human  justice  and  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  God.”  The  next  day  the  Senate  unanimously 
ratified  the  amendment.  The  House  was  not  unanimous,  but  it  was 
more  enthusiastic  than  the  Senate. 
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In  April  came  the  announcement  of  the  surrender  of  Richmond.  It 
was  felt  that  the  war  would  soon  cease  and  the  people  of  Maine  were 
wild  with  joy,  the  public  excitement  perhaps  being  greater  than  at  any 
time  since  the  fall  of  Sumter.  The  Bangor  “Democrat,”  however,  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  the  Southern  defeat  and  declared  that  the  successful 
evacuation  of  Richmond  had  been  according  to  a  pre-arranged  plan, 
that  Lee  resolved  to  give  up  Richmond  and  that  he  would  keep  up 
the  war  indefinitely  among  his  “mountain  fastnesses.” 

The  End  of  the  Civil  War  and  Lincoln’s  Death — There  soon  came 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Lee,  and  then  of  the  murder  of  Lincoln.  The 
“Argus”  found  itself  in  an  embarrassing  situation,  similar  to  that 
occasioned  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  by  the  death  of  Harrison. 
It  could  not  even  now  find  clear  words  of  definite  praise  for  the 
martyred  President.  It  did,  however,  recognize  a  change  of  feeling 
toward  Lincoln,  and  condemned  Booth’s  act  in  the  strongest  language. 
The  “Argus”  said :  “It  was  a  crime  without  parallel  for  unprovoked 
atrocity.  Rulers  have  before  been  murdered,  but  the  annals  of  all 
time  will  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  a  crime  of  this  magnitude, 
which  by  one  fatal  blow  dashed  so  many  hopes  and  may  be  followed  by 
consequences  so  widespread  and  calamitous.  A  terrible  and  inefface¬ 
able  disgrace  has  been  inflicted  on  republican  institutions.  He  to 
whom  the  nation  was  looking  with  growing  confidence  and  hope  from 
the  dangers  and  calamities  that  beset  our  pathway,  had  been  ruthlessly 
shot  down  in  a  moment  without  excuse  or  provocation,  to  palliate  in 
the  slightest  degree  ‘the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off’.” 

The  “Advertiser,”  which  had  been  more  moderate  in  its  opposition 
to  the  war  than  had  the  “Argus,”  said  that  all  party  animosity  which 
might  have  indulged  in  faultfinding  with  Lincoln  or  his  policies,  was 
“seemingly  forgotten”  and  that  Lincoln’s  “every  sentiment  and  feeling 
was  kind,  christianlike  and  forgiving,  and  magnanimous  towards  all 
mankind.”  The  Republican  papers  spoke  in  warmer  terms.  The 
“Whig”  said : 

“Our  great  and  good  President  is  dead !  Gone  to  his  reward  in  the 
full  fruition  of  the  glorious  work  he  was  appointed  by  Providence  to  ful¬ 
fill.  The  nation  weeps  for  him  who  was  the  unyielding  defender  of 
Liberty  and  the  Rights  of  Man;  but  it  may  rejoice  that  he  was  spared 
to  us  until  the  great  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  the  cause  of  universal 
freedom  on  this  continent  forever  secured.  We  cannot  pierce  the  veil 
and  perceive  the  inscrutable  designs  of  the  Almighty  in  this  afflictive 
dispensation — but  we  may  be  well  assured,  that  as  the  great  events 
of  the  past  have  all  been  shaped  and  guided  for  the  best  good  for  the 
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holy  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity  in  our  land,  so  this  terrible  stroke 
of  affliction  upon  our  people  will  be  overruled  for  the  benefit  of  our 
country  and  of  the  world.  The  absorbing  grief  of  the  nation  scarce 
leaves  room  for  the  deep  indignation  which  arises  against  the  authors 
of  the  monstrous  deed  which  has  taken  from  a  nation  its  father  and  its 
friend.  But  it  is  there,  down  deep  in  the  heart  of  every  loyal  man — 
and  woe  to  any  who  sympathize  with  or  rejoice  over  the  unholy  deed. 
They  will  be  driven  from  the  country  and  branded  forever  with  the 
mark  of  Cain  upon  their  foreheads.” 

The  “Jeffersonian”  called  Lincoln  the  great  and  good  man,  the  wisest 
ruler  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  had  often  believed  Lincoln  too 
moderate  and  gentle.  It  had  warmly  praised  Andrew  Johnson  when 
nominated  for  Vice-President,  and  it  now  said  of  him,  “He  will 
execute  the  law  with  the  courage  and  firmness  of  President  Jackson 
and  with  the  wisdom  but  not  the  clemency  of  his  immediate  predeces¬ 
sor  who  is  the  victim  of  his  own  too  great  clemency.” 

Maine’s  Lack  of  Military  Preparation — The  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  found  Maine  like  most  of  the  Northern  States  totally  unprepared. 
The  old  musters  had  been  abandoned  as  burdensome,  useless,  and 
furnishing  occasions  for  drunkenness  and  dissipation.  Men  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  were  with  a  few  exceptions  required 
to  have  their  names  enrolled  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant-General  but 
many  neglected  to  obey  the  law  and  little  or  no  attempt  was  made 
to  enforce  it.  The  enrolled  but  unarmed  militia  amounted  to  about 
60,000.  There  were  also  a  few  “voluntary”  companies  containing  some 
1,200  men  that  were  armed  and  had  some  knowledge  of  drill,  but  “their 
uniforms,  equipment  and  camp  equipage  were  of  a  character  wholly 
unfit  for  service  in  the  field.” 

But  the  country’s  need  was  pressing,  Maine  was  asked  to  furnish 
a  regiment  under  the  President  s  call  for  75,000  men,  and  Governor 
Washburn  requested  ten  of  the  volunteer  companies  to  enlist  in  the 
United  States  service.  Eight  did  so,  the  others  declined  or  failed  to  act 
promptly,  and  two  new  companies  were  raised.  The  Governor,  how¬ 
ever,  felt  that  he  had  not  the  legal  powers  which  the  occasion  de¬ 
manded,  and  the  day  after  the  President’s  proclamation  he  called  the 
Legislature  to  meet  in  extra  session  on  April  22.  That  body  promptly 
passed  an  act  for  raising  ten  regiments  of  volunteers  to  serve  for  two 
y  ears,  and  for  the  borrowing  of  $10, 000, 000.  Maine  responded  readily 
and  enthusiastically,  but  after  six  regiments  had  been  sent  forward 
recruiting  was  suspended,  the  Governor  being  unofficially  informed  that 
no  more  regiments  would  be  accepted  from  Maine.  The  means  of  the 
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National  Government  for  armies  and  caring  for  troops  were  limited 
and  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  assembling  them  at  Washington  was 
greatest  in  the  case  of  the  most  remote  States. 

Some  of  the  Maine  regiments  suffered  heavy  losses  in  battle,  others 
never  saw  an  enemy.  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  F.  Fox  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  elaborate  and  careful  statistical  study  of  regimental  losses  in 
our  Civil  War.  He  says  that  the  First  Maine  Heavy  Artillery  had  more 
men  killed  and  mortally  wounded  than  any  other  regiment  in  the 
Union  army,  and  a  greater  percentage  of  killed  than  any  regiment 
but  one,  the  Seventh  Wisconsin.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  heavy  artillery  regiments  contained  when  full  1,865  men,  while 
the  cavalry  regiments  consisted  of  1,200,  and  the  infantry  of  only  1,025. 
But  the  historian  of  the  First  Maine  states,  that  a  corrected  list  de¬ 
creases  the  number  of  his  regiment  by  two,  and  increases  the  number 
of  killed  and  died  of  wounds  by  eighteen;  and  that  these  changes  give 
the  Maine  regiment  the  leadership  in  the  percentage  of  killed.  The 
First  Maine  Heavy  also  had  the  greatest  number  of  killed  in  any  one 
action.  The  First  Maine  Cavalry  had  more  men  killed  in  battle  than 
any  other  cavalry  regiment. 

Colonel  Fox  prepared  a  list  of  300  “fighting  regiments,”  that  is,  of 
regiments  which  lost  at  least  130  in  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and 
a  few  others  “whose  losses  were  somewhat  smaller  but  whose  per¬ 
centage  of  killed  entitles  them  to  a  place  in  the  list.”  On  this  roll  of 
honor  are  eleven  Maine  regiments, — the  First  Cavalry,  First  Heavy 
Artillery,  and  the  Third,  Fourth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Six¬ 
teenth,  Seventeenth,  Nineteenth,  Twentieth  and  Thirty-first  Infantry. 

The  Union  army  may  be  divided  into  three  divisions  comprising 
the  armies  of  Virginia,  of  the  Coast,  and  of  the  West,  respectively. 
To  the  last  division  Maine  sent  no  troops,  although  the  officer  from 
Maine  who  reached  the  highest  position,  Major-General  Oliver  O. 
Howard,  served  in  the  West  from  the  autumn  of  1863  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  commanded  what  was  technically  a  separate  “army” 
during  Sherman’s  march  through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  To  the 
armies  of  Virginia,  Maine  contributed  many  regiments,  and  she  had  a 
large  representation  in  the  armies  of  the  coast. 

Maine  Regiments  at  Bull  Run — When  the  brief  campaign  of  Bull 
Run  opened,  five  regiments  of  Maine  infantry  had  reached  Washington, 
and  all  but  the  First,  a  three  months’  regiment,  took  part  in  that  ex¬ 
pedition  of  unhappy  memory.  Yet  though  it  ended  in  rout,  the  green 
Union  troops  did  some  good  fighting,  and  in  spite  of  the  errors  of 
their  officers  nearly  won  the  day.  Among  the  regiments  that  honorably 
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distinguished  themselves  until  the  break  came,  were  those  from  Maine. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Confederates  lay  behind  the  stream  of 
Bull  Run,  and  that  the  Union  commander,  leaving  a  part  of  his  force 
at  a  stone  bridge  to  watch  the  enemy,  moved  up  the  stream,  crossed  it, 
and  threatened  his  opponent’s  flank.  An  inferior  Confederate  force 
faced  about  and  attempted  to  hold  off  the  Union  army,  but  after  a 
gallant  resistance  was  forced  back.  Part  of  their  line,  however,  was 
still  clinging  to  its  position  at  the  Van  Vliet  House,  when  General 
Keyes  arrived  with  his  brigade  in  which  was  the  Second  Maine,  and 
after  several  attacks  carried  the  house.  The  chief  credit  of  the  affair 
belongs  to  the  Second  Maine,  whose  loss  was  nearly  half  of  that  of  the 
whole  brigade.  The  Confederates  were  reinforced,  and  formed  a  new 
line  on  the  Henry  House  Hill.  Repeated  but  ill-combined  attacks  were 
made  without  success,  the  Confederates  were  again  reinforced  and 
were  about  to  attack  in  their  turn,  when  Howard’s  brigade,  consisting 
of  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Maine  and  the  Second  Vermont,  reached 
the  field.  The  day  was  already  lost,  and  the  brigade  should  have  been 
used  as  a  rear  guard  to  cover  the  inevitable  retreat.  Instead,  it  was 
ordered  to  attack.  The  troops  were  not  only  green,  but  much  ex¬ 
hausted.  They  had  been  marching  since  early  morning,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  at  doublequick,  the  day  was  hot  and  hundreds  had 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  Nevertheless  the  brigade  advanced  gallantly 
up  the  hill  and,  says  Johnston  in  his  “Bull  Run,  Its  Strategy  and  Tac¬ 
tics,”  “It  would  appear  that  Howard  did  a  little  better  than  most  of 
of  the  brigade  commanders.  He  succeeded  in  deploying  two  lines.” 
But  they  could  not  fight  the  battle  alone,  and  soon  joined  the  rest  of 
the  army  in  its  flight.  A  number  of  Congressmen  and  other  civilians 
had  come  out  from  Washington  to  see  the  rebels  run,  and  ran  wildly 
themselves,  increasing  the  confusion  and  panic ;  but  Johnston  mentions 
Congressman  Elihu  B.  Washburn  of  Illinois,  a  brother  of  Governor 
Washburn,  as  making  a  courageous  effort  to  stop  the  rout. 

Maine  Regiments  in  Other  Virginia  Battles— When  in  1862  General 
McClellan  attempted  to  take  Richmond,  he  carried  with  him  in  his 
peninsula  campaign  seven  Maine  infantry  regiments,  the  Second  to  the 
Seventh  inclusive,  and  the  Eleventh.  The  first  man  in  the  expedition 
to  fall  was  a  private  of  the  Seventh,  Joseph  Pepper  of  Bath,  who  was 
killed  in  front  of  the  Confederate  intrenchments  on  Warwick  creek, 
near  Yorktown.  The  Sixth  Maine  did  some  important  reconnoitering 
work,  occupied  a  part  of  the  enemy’s  line,  and,  had  McClellan  been 
prompt  to  seize  his  opportunity,  it  is  probable  that  the  Confederate 
entrenchments  could  have  been  carried  by  assault.  The  general,  how- 
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ever,  preferred  the  slower  but  more  scientific  method  of  regular  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  the  army  spent  a  month  in  taking  Yorktown. 

In  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  a  few  days  after  the  capture  of  York¬ 
town,  General  Hancock  defeated  and  drove  off  the  field  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  led  by  two  of  their  ablest  commanders,  Generals 
Early  and  D.  H.  Hill.  Among  the  regiments  that  most  distinguished 
themselves  were  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Maine,  and  two  days  later  Gen¬ 
eral  McClellan,  riding  up  to  them,  personally  thanked  them  for  saving 
the  army,  as  he  did  the  other  regiments  engaged  in  the  charge.  At 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  June  1-2,  two  very  gallant  attacks  were  made 
by  Maine  troops.  On  the  first  day  three  companies  of  the  Eleventh, 
the  rest  of  the  regiment  being  on  picket,  accompanied  by  the  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fourth  Pennsylvania,  charged,  and  for  some  time  maintained 
its  position  against  a  withering  fire.  On  this  day  the  battalion  had 
two-thirds  of  its  commissioned  officers  and  52  out  of  93  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  and  privates  killed  or  wounded.  On  June  2  another 
fine  charge  was  made  by  the  Third  Maine,  the  enemy  were  driven  from 
the  field,  but  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  third  of  the  men  engaged.  The 
Fifth  Maine  fought  with  great  courage  at  Gaines’  Mill  and  suffered 
seA^ere  loss,  its  colonel  was  disabled  and  its  lieutenant-colonel  killed. 
The  regiment  also  did  good  work  in  other  of  the  Seven  Days  battles, 
at  White  Oak  Swamp  it  was  in  the  rear  guard  and  narrowly  escaped 
capture. 

Meanwhile,  battles  were  being  fought  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan¬ 
doah,  and  here  also  Maine  troops  bore  an  active  part.  Their  most 
distinguished  service  was  performed  at  Cedar  Mountain.  General 
Banks,  perhaps  misunderstanding  an  order  of  General  Pope,  attacked 
a  greatly  superior  force  commanded  by  Stonewall  Jackson.  The  assault 
was  gallantly  made  and  was  for  a  time  successful,  but  reinforcements 
arrived  for  the  Confederates  and  the  Union  troops  were  compelled  to 
fall  back.  Banks,  if  a  poor  general,  was  a  good  fighter,  and  he  ordered 
repeated  charges  that  could  only  result  in  useless  slaughter.  One  of 
the  victims  was  the  Tenth  Maine.  They  moved  with  splendid  courage 
across  an  open  wheat  field  swept  by  the  enemy’s  fire,  but  were  obliged 
to  fall  back  after  nearly  a  third  of  the  regiment  had  been  killed  or 
wounded. 

Four  Maine  batteries  were  with  Banks’  army.  Two  of  them  were 
not  seriously  engaged ;  the  other  two,  the  Fourth  and  Sixth,  were  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  although  this  was  their  first  battle  did  ex¬ 
cellent  service.  The  general  of  the  division  to  which  the  Sixth  battery 
was  attached  sent  to  congratulate  the  commander  on  his  success  in 
repelling  the  enemy’s  assaults,  and  said  that  he  had  saved  the  division 
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from  annihilation  or  capture.  “The  last  gun  (of  the  battery)  was 
brought  off  the  field  in  the  face  of  the  enemy’s  infantry  not  fifty  yards 
distant.” 

The  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  regiments  and  the  Fourth  and  Sixth 
batteries  were  engaged  in  the  Second  Bull  Run.  The  Fourth  suffered 
heavy  loss,  and  the  Sixth  battery,  after  doing  good  work,  was  obliged 
to  abandon  two  of  its  guns.  Four  Maine  regiments  were  engaged  in 
the  Antietam  campaign.  The  Tenth  suffered  considerably  in  the  bat¬ 
tle,  partly  because  the  corps  commander,  Major-General  Mansfield, 
ordered  it  to  advance  in  solid  column  rather  than  deployed.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  serious  loss  which  resulted,  the  regiment  had  a  great 
regard  for  General  Mansfield,  who  was  like  a  father  to  his  men,  and 
they  grieved  sincerely  when  a  little  later  he  fell  mortally  wounded  in 
their  ranks.  The  Tenth  fought  well,  but  the  glory  of  the  day,  so  far  at 
least  as  Maine  was  concerned,  was  won  by  the  Seventh  Regiment. 

Six  Maine  regiments  and  two  batteries  were  at  Fredericksburg,  but 
of  the  infantry  regiments  only  three  were  seriously  engaged.  The 
Second  lost  between  a  fourth  and  a  third  of  its  strength;  and  the 
Sixteenth,  then  in  battle  for  the  first  time,  more  than  half.  Both  bat¬ 
teries  took  an  active  part  in  the  fight. 

There  were  few  Maine  regiments  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville. 
The  Seventeenth  was  engaged  in  the  hot  fighting  of  the  second  day,  and 
suffered  heavy  loss.  Its  good  record  was,  however,  somewhat  marred 
by  the  circumstance  that  its  lieutenant-colonel  withdrew  a  portion  of 
the  regiment  from  the  line  of  battle  to  reform,  without  urgent  necessity 
or  the  permission  of  his  superior  officer.  There  were  many  other  of¬ 
ficers,  however,  guilty  of  a  similar  fault. 

Among  the  batteries  which  covered  the  retreat  of  the  second  day, 
was  the  Fifth  Maine,  Captain  Leippen.  Major  Bigelow*  says  in  his  mon¬ 
ograph  on  the  Chancellorsville  campaign  that  the  battery  was  almost 
instantly  cut  to  pieces,  every  officer  was  disabled,  six  men  were  killed 
and  twenty-two  wounded,  every  horse  was  hit,  and  finally  the  battery 
was  abandoned  by  all  except  Corporal  James  H.  Lebroke,  who  fired 
the  last  shot  alone. 

One  of  Maine’s  best  officers  fell  in  the  battle.  In  the  morning  of  the 
second  day,  Major-General  Berry  was  brought  down  by  a  Confederate 
sharpshooter,  a  victim  to  his  courage  and  carefulness.  He  had  insisted 
on  doing  a  dangerous  bit  of  work  himself,  instead  of  turning  it  over 
to  a  staff  officer.  Another  Maine  general  met  the  greatest  disaster  of 
his  career.  Gen.  Oliver  O.  Howard  commanded  the  Eleventh  Corps, 
which  was  taken  in  reverse  and  routed  by  Stonewall  Jackson.  How 
far  he  was  responsible  for  the  catastrophe  is  a  much  disputed  question. 
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Perhaps  the  fairest  verdict  would  be  that  proper  attention  was  not  paid 
at  Howard’s  headquarters  to  repeated  warnings,  that  the  enemy  was 
threatening  the  flank,  and  that  General  Howard  must  bear  part  of  the 
blame,  but  that  the  most  important  information  arrived  during  his 
absence.  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  matter  may  be  found  in  Hamb¬ 
lin’s  “The  Battle  of  Chancellorsville”  and  Bigelow’s  “The  Campaign  of 
Chancellorsville.” 

While  Lee  and  Jackson  were  defeating  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville, 
Sedgwick  with  the  Sixth  Corps  was  fighting  a  second  battle  of  Fred¬ 
ericksburg.  Marye’s  Heights,  from  which  the  Union  forces  had  been 
repulsed  with  such  fearful  loss  in  the  previous  December,  were  now 
stormed.  The  flag  of  the  Sixth  Maine  was  the  first  to  be  planted  on 
the  redoubt  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  day  after  the  capture  of  the  heights,  the  Confederates  were  re¬ 
inforced.  Fredericksburg  was  retaken  and  Sedgwick  nearly  sur¬ 
rounded,  but  he  held  out  till  night  and  then  escaped  across  the  river. 
In  this  battle  the  Fifth  Maine  did  valuable  service  and  lost  a  third  of 
the  men  it  took  into  the  fight. 

Hooker,  instead  of  keeping  his  cavalry  with  him,  had  sent  most 
of  it  of!  on  an  unwise  and  ill-executed  raid.  The  fault,  however,  was 
with  the  commanders  rather  than  the  men.  The  First  Maine  Cavalry 
took  part  in  this  expedition  and  showed  courage  and  resource.  In 
the  Gettysburg  campaign  which  followed,  the  regiment  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself.  When  Lee  began  his  march  northward  to  invade 
Pennsylvania,  the  cavalry  of  the  two  armies  were  used  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  commanders  to  cover  their  own  movements  and  to  find  out  those 
of  the  enemy.  There  were  four  battles,  the  First  Maine  was  actively 
engaged  in  all,  and  in  two  may  be  said  to  have  saved  the  day. 

Maine  Regiments  at  Gettysburg-— In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Maine 
took  a  greater  part  than  in  any  other  first-class  battle  of  the  war.  She 
had  on  the  field  ten  infantry  regiments,  a  company  of  sharpshooters, 
one  cavalry  regiment  and  three  batteries. 

In  the  second  day’s  battle  many  Maine  troops  were  engaged.  The 
hill  of  Little  Round  Top,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Union  line,  had 
been  occupied  only  as  a  signal  station.  The  Confederates  moved  to 
capture  it,  and  had  they  done  so  the  Union  army  would  have  been 
subjected  to  an  enfilading  fire  which  no  troops  could  withstand.  At 
the  last  moment  Vincent’s  brigade  occupied  the  hill.  One  of  its  regi¬ 
ments  was  the  Twentieth  Maine,  Colonel  Chamberlain.  It  protected 
the  flank  of  the  brigade  and  had  a  very  sharp  contest  with  two  Ala¬ 
bama  regiments.  The  lines  swayed  back  and  forth  for  some  time, 
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but  the  enemy  finally  gave  way.  In  1893  Congress  voted  General 
Chamberlain  a  medal  of  honor  for  the  “daring  heroism  and  great 
tenacity”  displayed  by  him. 

A  little  to  the  right  of  Round  Top,  the  Third  Maine,  Colonel  Lake- 
man,  highly  distinguished  itself.  General  Sickles  had  placed  his  corps 
forward  of  the  Union  line.  It  was  necessary  to  discover  the  position 
of  the  Confederates.  Sickles  sent  a  hundred  sharpshooters  and  the 
Third  Maine,  only  two  hundred  and  ten  strong,  to  reconnoiter.  This 
was  done  most  brilliantly.  On  its  withdrawal  to  the  main  body  the 
Third  was  stationed  in  the  famous  Peach  Orchard  and  won  its  full 
share  of  glory  in  the  courageous  though  unsuccessful  defense  of  that 
position. 

The  Fourth  Maine  also  did  excellent  work  and  suffered  heavy  loss. 
The  lieutenant-colonel  was  absent,  Colonel  Walker  and  Major  Whit¬ 
man  were  both  wounded,  the  latter  fatally.  The  Seventeenth  was  like¬ 
wise  desperately  engaged,  losing  more  than  one-third  of  its  number 
killed  and  wounded.  On  the  Nineteenth,  Colonel  Fox  says:  “Under 
command  of  Colonel  Heath  the  regiment  was  conspicuously  engaged 
at  Gettysburg,  where  it  suffered  a  feu  d’enfer,  that  cost  it  29  killed, 
166  wounded,  and  4  missing;  a  total  of  199  out  of  440  present,  all  told.” 
Unlike  the  regiments  just  mentioned  the  Nineteenth  was  not  engaged 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  interposed  between  Humphries’ 
division  and  the  enemy,  and  led  a  gallant  charge  which  prevented  the 
Confederates  from  piercing  the  Union  line  and  perhaps  from  reaching 
the  Taneytown  road. 

A  little  earlier  a  Maine  officer  and  a  Maine  battery  had  helped  render 
a  like  service.  After  the  breaking  of  the  Third  Corps,  a  fatal  gap  had 
been  left  in  the  Union  line.  This  was  perceived  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
McGilvery,  the  titular  commander  of  the  Maine  “regiment”  of  light 
artillery.  The  batteries,  however,  did  not  fight  as  a  regiment,  and 
the  field  officers  were  assigned  to  other  positions.  Colonel  McGilvery 
was  then  commanding  the  first  brigade  of  the  artillery  reserve.  Per¬ 
ceiving  the  danger,  he  sacrificed  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  battery  to 
check  the  Confederates,  while  with  extraordinary  effort  he  got  to¬ 
gether  a  line  of  guns  to  hold  the  gap.  Among  the  forces  thus  sum¬ 
moned  with  the  Sixth  Maine  Battery,  Dow’s.  When  the  fight  was 
ended  by  the  arrival  at  the  last  moment  of  infantry  supports,  every 
battery  or  part  of  a  battery  in  the  line  had  withdrawn  or  been  captured 
except  the  Sixth  Maine  and  two  guns  of  the  Fifth  Massachusetts. 

The  Maine  troops  took  little  part  in  the  battle  of  the  third  day,  but 
when  a  portion  of  Pickett  s  division  broke  into  the  line  at  Qemetery 
Hill,  the  Nineteenth  Maine  was  one  of  the  regiments  rushed  up  to  meet 
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them.  General  Gibbon  was  wounded  in  its  ranks  while  leading  the 
regiment  and  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts  to  the  rescue.  The  Nine¬ 
teenth  Maine  hastened  to  the  right  and  joined  the  troops  in  front  of 
Pickett’s  men. 

Some  regiments  which  were  held  in  reserve,  and  so  took  no  part 
in  the  battle,  did  splendid  marching  to  reach  the  field.  The  Fifth  Maine 
is  said  to  have  marched  thirty-six  miles  in  seventeen  hours,  without 
even  stopping  to  make  coffee. 

The  campaign  following  Gettysburg  was  one  rather  of  manoeuvering 
than  battle,  but  some  minor  engagements  were  hard  fought.  In  one 
of  these,  that  of  Rappahannock  Station,  Maine  troops  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  themselves.  General  Lee  had  fallen  back  behind  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock,  but  had  left  a  detachment  protected  by  strong  fieldworks  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  at  Rappahannock  Station.  It  was  de¬ 
termined  to  capture  the  place,  and  by  a  clever  ruse  Gen.  A.  D.  Russell 
brought  the  Sixth  Maine  and  Fifth  Wisconsin  near  to  the  enemy’s 
works  without  their  being  discovered.  He  then  gave  the  order  to 
storm,  which  was  most  gallantly  carried  out. 

Maine  Regiments  in  the  Far  South — While  many  Maine  regiments 
and  batteries  were  fighting  in  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Shenandoah,  others  were  engaged  on  the  Southern  coast  and  the  lower 
Mississippi.  The  Eighth  Regiment  did  excellent  work  in  the  siege 
of  Fort  Pulaski  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  was  honored  by  having 
its  flag  chosen  as  the  first  to  be  hoisted  over  the  fort  after  it  had  sur¬ 
rendered.  The  Ninth  Regiment  served  with  distinction  on  Morris 
Island  and  took  part  in  both  the  assaults  on  Fort  Wffgner.  Its  losses 
during  these  attacks  and  in  the  siege  operations  were  severe.  A  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  Eleventh  assisted  in  serving  the  siege  cannon  and 
mortars  and  manned  the  famous  "‘Swamp  Angel  which  bombarded 
the  city  of  Charleston  itself. 

Eleven  infantry  regiments,  five  of  which  were  enlisted  for  nine 
months  only,  served  in  Louisiana.  The  Fourteenth  took  a  very  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  the  battle  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  suffered  the  greatest  loss 
of  any  regiment  except  one.  Seven  regiments  and  one  battery  ac¬ 
companied  Banks  in  his  Port  Hudson  expedition,  and  shared  in  one 
or  both  of  the  bloody  and  ill-advised  assaults  on  that  place.  Neai  the 
close  of  the  siege,  volunteers  were  called  for  for  a  storming  column  01 
forlorn  hope.  The  force  was  divided  into  two  battalions,  one  of  which 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  Bicknell,  of  the  Fourteenth  Maine, .  but 
while  the  men  were  being  given  a  special  training  as  stormers,  Vicks¬ 
burg  fell,  and  Port  Hudson  at  once  surrendered. 
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In  the  autumn  the  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth  Maine  did  good  service 
in  an  expedition  to  Texas.  Four  Maine  regiments  were  in  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Red  River  expedition.  The  army  encountered  the  Con¬ 
federates  when  it  was  strung  out  on  a  narrow  road,  with  considerable 
distance  between  its  divisions,  and  the  Thirteenth  Corps  was  driven 
back  in  great  confusion,  but  reinforcements  were  hurried  forward  and 
the  enemy  repulsed.  The  Maine  regiments  took  part  in  the  rescue, 
the  work  of  the  Twenty-ninth  and  the  Thirteenth  being  especially  im¬ 
portant  and  honorable.  Although  the  enemy  had  been  stopped,  a 
council  of  war  decided  that  evening  to  retreat,  and  the  Twenty-ninth 
Maine  was  chosen  to  act  as  a  rear  guard,  an  honor  that  the  regiment 
(which  had  been  looked  down  on  by  those  of  longer  service)  greatly 
appreciated.  Next  day  the  Maine  regiments  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Pleasant  Hill,  the  Thirtieth  suffering  heavily.  After  the  battle, 
though  a  victory,  the  retreat  was  continued.  At  Alexandria  the  Maine 
regiments,  which  contained  many  lumbermen,  did  good  work  in  ob¬ 
taining  timber  for  Colonel  Bailey’s  famous  dam  which  increased  the 
depth  of  the  Red  River  and  so  enabled  the  gunboats  to  escape.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  expedition,  several  Maine  regiments  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Virginia.  They  nobly  did  their  duty  in  the  desperate,  bloody 
and  unsuccessful  attacks  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  Union  army 
from  Washington  to  Petersburg  and  in  the  battles  of  the  “siege”  of 
Petersburg,  when  Grant  was  attempting  to  extend  his  lines  and  cut 
the  enemy’s  communications.  These  conflicts  much  resembled  each 
other.  A  description  of  them  would  be  like  a  tale  many  times  repeated, 
and  is  not  necessary  in  a  general  history  of  the  State. 


•  Stages  of  the  war— Several  Maine  organizations  served 

m  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  during  the  fall  of  1864.  The  First 
Maine  -Battery  and  the  Twenty-ninth  Maine  Infantry  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  at  Cedar  Creek. 

A  new  regiment  had  been  formed  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Fifth,  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Maine  that  remained  in  service,  and  was  called  the  First 
Mame  Veteran  Infantry.  When  Wright’s  corps  stormed  the  Peters- 
urg  entrenchments,  the  brigade  which  formed  the  tip  of  the  wedge 
at  pierced  the  enemy’s  line  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Thomas  W. 

Mafne  VeterT^  regimentS  £orming  £t  was  his  own,  the  First 

Vhe  Ejhth,  Eleventh  and  Thirty-first  Maine  also  did  excellent  work 

•mod  scrvirp"lfr  i°  'ter?Urg’  3nd  the  Elghth  and  Eleventh  rendered 
did  thZ  Z  suffered  considerable  loss  in  the  pursuit  of  Lee,  as 
the  First  Maine  Heavy  Artillery.  The  Nineteenth  saved  an  all- 
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important  bridge  which  the  Confederates  had  almost  succeeded  in 

burning.  . 

The  First  Maine  Cavalry  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  final  cam¬ 
paign,  having  one-third  of  its  men  and  one-half  of  its  officers  killed 
or  wounded.  It  greatly  distinguished  itself  by  delaying  a  superior 
force  at  Cat  Tail  Run,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Five  Forks.  At 
Appomattox  the  brigade  of  which  it  was  a  part  held  the  road  by 
which  Lee  was  attempting  to  escape,  and  when  it  gave  way  and  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking,  there  appeared  the  Fifth  and  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Corps,  and  the  regiment  and  the  brigade  might  scatter  as  they 

pleased,  their  work  was  done,  and  well  done. 

Two  of  the  flags  of  truce  when  Lee  asked  for  terms  came  into  Gen¬ 
eral  Chamberlain’s  lines,  and  to  him  was  assigned  the  honor  of  com¬ 
manding  the  troops  before  whom  the  Confederate  army  filed  and  laid 
down  its  arms.  In  respect  for  the  bravery  shown  by  the  vanquished, 
General  Chamberlain  ordered  his  men  to  give  the  marching  salute,  a 
courtesy  deeply  appreciated  by  the  Confederates. 

Home  Defensive  Measures— All  the  serious  fighting  of  the  war  oc¬ 
curred  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Maine.  She  was  not,  however, 
exempt  from  alarms  and  from  depredations  off  her  coast.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  numerous  companies  of  Home  Guards  were  formed; 
on  April  30,  1861,  the  Kittery  company  of  artillery  was  stationed  at 
Fort  McClary,  near  the  Navy  Yard,  and  remained  there  until  July  9, 
when  it  was  relieved  by  a  Biddeford  company  under  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Andrews.  At  Portland,  Captain  Staples’  company  was  ordered  to 
Fort  Scammel  in  the  harbor.  The  latter  companies  were  mustered  into 
the  national  service.  The  government  also  ordered  a  body  of  forty 
men  to  be  raised  as  a  garrison  for  Fort  Sullivan,  Eastport. 

In  October,  1861,  Governor  Washburn  appointed  Vice-President 
Hamlin,  Reuel  Williams  and  John  A.  Poor  commissioners  to  urge  upon 
the  United  States  Government  the  fortification  of  the  Maine  coast. 
The  gentlemen  accepted  the  task,  and  promises  were  made.  Later  a 
number  of  batteries  were  erected  on  the  coast,  but  it  has  been  said 
that  they  would  have  been  of  little  use  in  case  of  need. 

Maine  commerce  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  the  Confederate 
cruisers,  and  there  was  much  feeling  over  what  was  regarded  as  the 
totally  unjustifiable  negligence  of  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

There  was  some  danger  of  disturbances  within  the  State,  as  well 
as  of  Confederate  attacks  on  the  coast.  Congress  had  passed,  a  draft 
law,  and  threats  were  uttered  in  Maine  as  in  other  States  that  it  would 
be  forcibly  resisted.  As  the  time  for  its  execution  approached  the 
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threats  became  more  numerous  and  fiercer.  There  were  also  rumors 
that  Confederate  cruisers  were  near  the  Maine  coast.  Precautions  were 
accordingly  taken  against  riots  and  raids.  Light  artillery  four-  and 
six-pounders  were  sent  to  Calais,  Belfast,  Boothbay,  Bath,  Lewiston, 
Norway  and  Dexter.  These  towns,  together  with  Biddeford,  Portland, 
Rockland,  Wiscasset,  Castine,  Bangor,  Machias  and  Eastport,  which 
were  already  supplied  with  guns,  maintained  a  constant  readiness  for 
any  hostile  demonstrations  from  whatever  quarter.  A  Portland  com¬ 
pany  of  State  Guards  were  ordered  out  and  guarded  the  harbor  until 
August  19.  Some  sixteen  privates  and  three  non-commissioned  officers 
of  this  were,  however,  retained  in  service  as  a  guard  at  the  State 
Arsenal  and  for  occasional  picket  duty  elsewhere,  until  September  15, 
when  they  were  finally  discharged  from  further  active  duty.  At  Ban¬ 
gor,  his  Honor,  Mayor  Dale,  deemed  it  prudent  to  have  such  public 
property  stored  at  the  State  Arsenal  as  might  be  made  available  to 
an  enemy  or  a  mob,  removed  to  localities  in  the  city  more  easily  and 
securely  guarded.  Joseph  N.  Downe,  Esq.,  an  experienced  artillerist 
(though  not  in  commission),  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  city  defences 
and  the  drilling  of  gunners.  At  Biddeford,  Captain  Ira  Andrews  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Coast  Guard  at  Kittery  in  1861-62,  exercised  similar  au- 
thonty  and  at  Norway,  Captain  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  of  C  Company 
o  State  Guards  of  the  Third  Division,  was  vested  with  the  command. 
At  all  of  those  places,  as  also  at  Rockland,  Belfast,  Dexter,  Lewiston 
Calais  and  other  places,  brass  fieldpieces  were  kept  shotted,  and  other 
needful  vigilance  exercised  for  the  maintenance  of  law  in  all  its  dignity. 

t  Tv°n  ?  CaS6’  however,  was  forcible  resistance  made  to  the  draft, 
n  Kingfield  a  mob  of  about  fifty  men  prevented  the  officer  who  was 
to  distribute  notifications  to  drafted  men  from  entering  the  town.  In 

mfrneigffi°nng  tOWnS  °f  Freeman  and  Salem  the  houses  of  the  en- 
mfe  o  cers  were  entered  and  the  notifications  carried  off  The 

Lewiston  Light  Infantry,  made  up  chiefly  of  returned  soldiers 'of  the 
Tenth  Regiment  and  a  detail  of  enlisted  men  from  Augusta,  were 

wiffi  four  dT  ^  °t  °Vhe  Pr°VOSt  marshal’s  department,  furnished 
with  four  days  rations'  and  ten  rounds  of  ball  cartridges  for  each  man 

and  sent  to  the  disturbed  district.  Certain  members  of  the  expedition 

instructions^  and  th  ^  n°tification  ’  the^  duly  carried  out'their 

instructions,  and  the  troops  returned  to  Lewiston. 

furnismh^Tirt£  Maine’S-  CiVU  War  Services  and  bosses — Maine 
so. Jlpri  * hlr*y°ne  segments  of  infantry,  three  of  cavalry  (the 

raised  in  Maine  I  °f  Columbia  Cavalry  was  almost  wholly 

),  one  of  heavy  artillery,  seven  batteries  of  field  artillery, 
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seven  companies  of  sharpshooters,  thirty  companies  of  unassigned  in¬ 
fantry,  seven  companies  of  coast  artillery,  and  six  companies  for  coast 
fortifications.  Maine  was  also  credited  with  6,754  men  in  the  navy 
and  the  marine  corps.  The  adjutant-general’s  records  showed  72,945 
credits  to  Maine.  Of  these  3,400  were  reenlistments,  and  2,000  men 
paid  commutation,  which  would  give  67,545  as  the  number  of  men 
bearing  arms.  Of  these  3,200  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and 
5,592  died  from  diseases  or  other  causes.  It  has  been  estimated  from 
the  records  that  11,309  men  were  disabled  by  wounds  or  disease.  Some 
of  them  died  after  discharge  as  a  result  of  their  disabilities,  and  others 
who  were  disabled  were  not  reported.  There  were  3,840  cases  of  de¬ 
sertion,  2  men  were  cashiered,  22  were  dismissed  from  the  service,  and 
47  were  dishonorably  discharged. 


' 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  MODERN  POLITICAL  ERA 

The  Reconstruction  Period — With  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy, 
questions  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  seceded  States  and  of  the  position 
of  the  freedmen  became  of  paramount  importance.  In  July  Governor 
Cony  wrote  an  open  letter  favoring  negro  suffrage.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Governor  to  take  this  stand.  The  Union  State  convention 
of  1865  expressed  its  confidence  in  President  Johnson  but  declared  that 
if  the  character  of  the  people  of  any  State  was  such  that  it  was  unsafe 
for  them  to  have  a  free  Republican  government,  the  State  should  be 
kept  under  a  provisional  government  “till  its  inhabitants  shall  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  loyalty  and  attachments  to  free  State  con¬ 
stitutions  and  sincere  disposition  to  secure  to  all  loyal  men  in  their 
State  equal  political  rights.”  The  convention  said  that  in  reorganizing 
a  State  it  was  right  and  a  duty  to  require  the  ratification  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery,  and  the  removal  of  all  dis¬ 
abilities  on  account  of  color.  The  convention  pronounced  in  favor  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  giving  equal  suffrage;  that  is,  barring  no  ne¬ 
groes  from  voting  on  account  of  illiteracy  or  poverty  unless  the  whites 
were  subject  to  like  disabilities,  and  equal  representation  in  Congress. 

The  Democratic  convention  renominated  Judge  Howard. 

There  appears  to  have  been  little  interest  in  the  campaign,  the  total 
falling  from  111,986  the  year  before  to  86,073,  the  Republicans  losing 
11,180  and  the  Democrats  14,749.  The  official  figures  stood,  Cony  54,- 
430,  Howard  31,609,  scattering  34. 

There  was  a  sharp  contest  for  the  nomination  of  Governor  in  1866, 
the  two  candidates  being  General  Chamberlain,  then  a  professor  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  and  Samuel  E.  Spring,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Portland. 

When  the  convention  met,  Chamberlain  received  599  votes,  Spring, 
438,  and  there  were  3  scattering.  The  platform  declared  for  equal  civil 
and  political  rights  for  all  men,  favored  the  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  highly  praised  the  Union  Republican  majority  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

There  was  no  contest  for  the  Democratic  nomination  which  was  given 
by  general  consent  to  Eben  F.  Pillsbury,  an  editor  of  Augusta,  who 
represented  the  extreme  wing  of  the  party,  and  ha,d  been  a  virulent  op¬ 
ponent  of  the  war.  At  the  election  Chamberlain  won  an  easy  victory, 
polling  69,637  votes  to  Pillsbury’s  41,917;  there  were  308  scattering. 
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In  February,  1867,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  for  ratification.  On  February  11  the  House  passed  it  under 
a  suspension  of  the  rules  by  a  vote  of  126  to  12.  The  Senate  ratified 
the  amendment  unanimously. 

At  the  next  gubernatorial  election  Governor  Chamberlain  was  re¬ 
elected,  but  the  Democratic  vote  had  increased  4,000  over  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  while  the  Republican  had  fallen  off  12,000.  The  official 
figures  gave  Chamberlain  57,332  and  Pillsbury  45,590. 

The  year  1868  is  marked  by  the  only  impeachment  of  a  President 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  A  two-thirds  majority  is  necessary  to 
convict  and  as  the  trial  progressed  it  became  evident  that  this  might 
not  be  obtained.  All  the  Democrats  were  sure  for  acquittal  and  should 
seven  Republicans  join  them  the  President  would  escape.  Many  Repub¬ 
lican  Senators,  much  as  they  disapproved  Johnson’s  course,  believed 
that  he  had  not  committed  any  of  the  legal  offenses  charged  and  that 
as  honest  men  sitting  as  judges  rather  than  as  legislators  they  must 
vote  not  guilty.  Seven  Senators  were  known  to  hold  this  view  or  at 
least  to  incline  strongly  to  it,  and  tremendous  pressure  was  brought 
to  induce  them  to  go  with  their  party.  One  of  the  seven  was  William 
Pitt  Fessenden  of  Maine.  The  Republicans  of  Maine  were  ardent  for 
conviction. 

The  failure  of  impeachment  was  the  less  important  as  the  people 
were  to  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  a  successor  to  Mr.  Johnson  the 
same  year.  The  Republican  National  Convention  excited  comparatively 
little  interest.  It  was  understood  that  General  Grant  would  be  candidate 
and  the  convention  nominated  him  unanimously.  For  a  nomination  for 
Vice-President  five  ballots  were  necessary.  On  the  last  Schuyler  Col¬ 
fax  of  Indiana  was  chosen.  Among  those  voted  for  was  Hannibal  Ham¬ 
lin,  who  received  28,  30,  25  and  25  votes  on  the  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  ballots,  respectively. 

1  he  Democratic  National  Convention  nominated  ex-Governor  Sey¬ 
mour  of  New  York  and  Frank  P.  Blair  of  Missouri  for  President  and 
Vice-President. 

In  Maine  both  conventions  nominated  their  former  candidates.  The 
Democratic  convention  condemned  the  reconstruction  laws  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  executed. 

In  September  the  Republicans  won  a  great  triumph.  The  vote  was 
about  20,000  larger  than  any  that  had  ever  been  cast  at  a  gubernatorial 
election  in  Maine.  Chamberlain  had  a  majority  over  ;Pillsbury  of  nearly 
20,000. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  1869  there  was  brought  to  a 
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decision  one  of  the  longest,  most  widespread  and  bitter  contests  for 
a  senatorship  in  the  history  of  the  State;  Mr.  Morrill’s  term  would 
expire  March  4,  1869,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  had  been  planning  for 
years  to  obtain  the  vacant  seat. 

The  fight  was  not  only  bitter  but  extremely  close.  The  nominating 
caucus  left  the  result  a  little  in  doubt.  When  the  ballots  were  counted 
it  was  found  that  Hamlin  had  7 5  votes,  Morrill  74,  and  that  there 
was  one  blank.  The  Hamlin  men  claimed  a  victory,  the  Morrill  men 
a  tie  and  demanded  another  vote.  There  was  much  confusion  and 
Mr.  Hamlin  was  consulted.  He  answered  firmly,  “No,  blanks  don’t 
count.  I  am  nominated  and  shall  stick.”  Mr.  Hamlin  was  duly  elected 
by  the  Legislature,  receiving  all  of  the  Republican  votes  but  two  which 
were  cast  for  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain  and  Lot  M.  Morrill.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  supported  A.  P.  Gould  of  Thomaston. 

A  Native  of  Maine  Grant’s  Secretary  of  State— The  election  of  Grant 
and  Colfax  caused  sons  of  Maine  by  birth  or  adoption  to  obtain  two 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  nation.  President  Grant  thought  of  his 
Cabinet  as  his  personal  staff  rather  than  as  representatives  of  great 
interests  and  sections.  Mr.  Elihu  Washburne,  a  native  of  Maine,  then 
serving  as  representative  from  Illinois,  had  shown  himself  an  early, 
constant  and  most  useful  friend  and  the  President  appointed  him  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State.  Although  a  man  of  ability,  tenacity,  and  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  public  affairs,  he  was  impulsive,  headstrong,  combative,  and 
unbalanced.  The  Department  of  State  was  regarded  then  as  the  pre¬ 
mier  position,  where  equipoise  was  the  chief  requisite,  and  this  quality 
Washburne  lacked. 

Curiously  enough,  Grant  never  meant  to  give  the  office  to  Washburne 
permanently.  He  had  designed  to  make  him  Minister  to  France  and 
Washburne  accepted  but  asked  to  be  Secretary  of  State  a  short  time 
to  give  him  prestige  as  a  Minister.  Grant  appointed  him  Secretary  with 
the  understanding  that  he  should  do  nothing,  but  the  Secretary  began 
to  announce  policies  and  appoint  to  offices.  Grant  acquiesced  at  first 
but  finding  Washburne’s  acts  were  making  trouble,  called  for  his  resig¬ 
nation.  As  Minister,  however,  he  bore  himself  well  in  a.  trying  time. 
During  the  Franco-German  War  and  the  Commune  he  cared  for  Ger¬ 
man  interests  in  France,  remained  in  Paris  during  the  siege  and  showed 
much  firmness  and  energy  in  asserting  American  claims. 

Blaine  Becomes  Speaker  of  the  House — The  other  Maine  man  whom 
the  election  of  1868  helped  to  high  office  was  James  G.  Blaine.  Vice- 
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President  Colfax  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House  and  when  he  left  the 
chair  Representative  Blaine  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Janies  G.  Blaine  was  the  most  widely  known,  the  best  loved  and  the 
most  hated  man  in  Maine  history.  Unlike  all  other  citizens  of  Maine 
who  have  attained  great  prominence  in  the  political  life  of  the  State 
and  nation  Mr.  Blaine  was  not  a  New  Englander  by  either  blood,  birth 
or  breeding.  He  was  born  and  educated  in  Pennsylvania  and  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  his  great-great-grandfather,  James  Blaine,  hav¬ 
ing  emigrated  from  Londonderry  in  1745.  His  father,  Ephraim  Blaine, 
was  noted  for  his  generous  style  of  living  and  his  fondness  for  invest¬ 
ing  in  /lands,  traits  which  he  seems  to  have  transmitted  to  his  son.  His 
mother,  Maria  Louise  Gillespie,  a  woman  of  much  sweetness  and  nobil¬ 
ity  of  character,  was  also  of  North  Ireland  stock,  but  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  marriage  was  performed  by  a  Catholic  priest,  but  the  children 
were  all  brought  up  in  the  Presbyterian  faith.  The  only  one  of  the 
family  to  attain  distinction  was  the  second  son,  James  Gillespie.  He 
was  born  at  West  Brownsville  in  Pennsylvania,  January,  31,  1830.  When 
about  ten  he  was  sent  to  live  for  a  while  with  his  mother’s  cousin, 
Thomas  Ewing.  Mr.  Ewing  was  a  man  of  much  ability  and  was  later 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Harrison,  and  of  the  Interior  under 
Taylor.  Two  years  later  James  entered  Washington  College.  He  was 
only  thirteen  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  he  was  the  youngest 
member  of  his  class.  He  proved  himself  both  a  good  companion  and  a 
good  student,  was  liked  by  his  fellows  and  was  tied  with  two  others 
for  the  headship  of  the  class. 

He  had  hoped  to  study  for  two  years  at  Yale  as  a  preparation  for 
the  bar,  but  his  father  was  unable  to  give  him  further  financial  assistance 
and  like  many  another  young  man  in  his  situation  he  determined  to 
teach  for  a  while  to  get  the  money  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  life- 
work.  In  January,  1848,  he  obtained  a  position  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Western  Military  Institute  at  Georgetown,  Kentucky,  and  remained 
there  three  years  and  a  half,  teaching  Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics. 
The  wife  of  the  head  of  the  Institute  taught  a  female  seminary  in  a 
town  only  twenty  miles  off  and  the  two  faculties  saw  much  of  each 
other.  Among  the  Seminary  assistants  was  Miss  Harriet  L.  Stanwood 
of  Augusta,  Maine.  Mr.  Blaine  and  Miss  Stanwood  were  attracted 
to  each  other  at  their  first  acquaintance  and  after  a  brief  engagement 
on  June  30,  1850,  they  were  married.  The  marriage  proved  a  remark¬ 
ably  happy  one.  Mr.  Stanwood  says  in  his  life  of  Blaine:  “Mrs.  Blaine 
was  a  woman  of  brilliant  mind  and  of  keen  wit,  a  fitting  mate  of  her 
husband  in  mental  quality.  More  than  this,  she  was  able  to  enter  to 
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the  fullest  extent  into  the  subjects  which  interested  him.  Her  literary 
tastes  were  in  strict  agreement  with  his.  Together  they  read  and 
enjoyed  the  works  of  the  great  writers  of  fiction,  poetry  and  history. 
She  not  only  sympathized  with  her  husband  in  politics  and  shared 
and  incited  his  ambitions,  but  she  brought  so  good  a  judgment  to  the 
consideration  of  public  questions  that  Mr.  Blaine  habitually  talked  over 
political  questions  with  her,  and  frequently  sought  her  advice.  Mr. 
Blaine  was  devoted  to  his  wife  and  she  regarded  him  with  an  admira¬ 
tion  which  should  have  satisfied  the  most  exacting  husband. 

In  1851  Mr.  Blaine  left  Georgetown  and  went  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  studied  law  for  three  years.  For  two  of  these  years  he  also  taught 
mathematics  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

But  fate  had  determined  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  to  be  neither  a  lawyer 
nor  a  teacher.  He  had  frequently  visited  Augusta,  his  wife’s  home,  and 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  leading  citizens  of  the  place.  The 
“Kennebec  Journal”  had  retrograded  since  the  withdrawal  of  Luther 
Severance  from  the  management.  Its  friends  decided  that  the  brilliant 
young  Pennsylvanian  was  the  man  to  restore  it,  and  in  1854  offered 
him  the  editorship.  He  accepted  and  with  the  aid  of  his  brothers-in- 
law,  the  Messrs.  Stanwood,  of  Boston,  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the 
paper.  In  1857  he  sold  his  share  and  became  editor  of  the  Portland 
“Advertiser,”  spending  about  five  days  a  week  in  Portland,  but  remain¬ 
ing  a  citizen  of  Augusta.  In  1860,  the  owners  of  the  paper  decided  that 
the  editor  ought  to  be  wholly  identified  with  Portland,  and  Mr.  Blaine 
resigned. 

In  less  than  two  years  after  coming  to  Maine,  he  had  been  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  National  convention  of  1856. 

In  1858  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
affairs  of  the  State  prison  and  made  a  most  able  report.  The  same  year 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  and  served  four  years,  the  last  two 
as  Speaker.  In  1860  he  became  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Com¬ 
mittee.  From  that  time  until  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  in 
1881,  “he  continued  to  be  chairman,  and  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
his  party  as  no  other  man  in  Maine  ever  was.  During  more  than  twenty 
years  he  was  usually  the  prevailing  force  in  the  Republican  State  con¬ 
ventions.  He  dictated  platforms;  the  candidates  were,  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  those  whom  he  favored.  He  conducted  the  annual  canvass 
almost  autocratically.  To  him  were  left,  almost  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  committee,  the  collection  of  campaign 
funds,  /the  character  of  the  canvass,  the  selection  of  speakers,  the  times 
and  places  of  rallies  and  his  plans  were  rarely  or  never  modified  or 
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criticised.  All  reports  were  made  to  him,  and  he  issued  the  orders, 
which  his  local  lieutenants  obeyed  promptly  and  unquestioningly.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  same  period  it  fell  to  him  to  designate  many 
of  the  Federal  officeholders  in  Maine  and  to  find  places  in  the  de¬ 
partments  at  Washington  and  at  foreign  posts  for  many  hundreds  of 
his  constituents.” 

In  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  National  House  and  retained  his  seat 
until  he  was  transferred  to  the  Senate,  in  1876.  His  first  term  was 
distinguished  by  an  encounter  with  the  redoubtable  Thaddeus  Stevens 
over  a  bill  to  forbid  discrimination  between  gold  and  greenbacks.  The 
result  was  a  mortifying  defeat  of  the  leader  of  the  House  by  the  new 
member  from  Maine. 

,Both  in  the  State  Legislature  and  in  Congress  Mr.  Blaine  was  a 
vigorous  supporter  of  President  Lincoln.  In  1864,  Mr.  Lincoln  asked 
Vice-President  Hamlin  to  pick  out  some  bright  likely  man  to  look  af¬ 
ter  delegates  in  Maine  and  keep  a  weather  eye  open  for  squalls  in 
New  England.  Mr.  Hamlin  recommended  Blaine,  whose  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  gave  him  special  facili¬ 
ties  for  such  work. 

During  the  stormy  times  of  Johnson’s  presidency  Mr.  Blaine  played 
;a  prominent  though  not  a  leading  part.  A  stalwart  Republican,  he  yet 
showed  a  moderation  which  the  fiery  zealots  or  mere  partisans  who 
followed  Sumner  and  Stevens  would  have  done  well  to  imitate. 

Mr.  Blaine’s  chief  contribution  to  the  reconstruction  policy  was  the 
disfranchising  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  most  distinctive  and  far-reaching  official  act  of  Mr.  Blaine  dur¬ 
ing  his  fourteen  years  as  a  Representative  was  neither  the  defeat  of 
Stevens  on  the  money  bill,  nor  the  formulation,  in  substance,  of  a  part 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  but  was  a  reply  to  Representative  Conk- 
ling  of  New  York.  In  less  than  five  minutes  he  delivered  one  of  the 
most  telling  invectives  in  our  legislative  history,  made  a  lifelong  enemy, 
prevented  his  own  attainment  of  the  highest  office  in  the  nation,  and 
made  Grover  Cleveland  President. 

Conkling  never  forgave  the  attack,  and  personal  relations  between 
him  and  Blaine  ceased.  They  would  not  speak  to  each  other  when 
guests  at  the  same  table  or  when  sitting  in  a  small  company  of  mutual 
friends  in  a  railway  car.  Conkling  insisted  on  an  apology  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  reconciliation,  Blaine  would  make  none,  and  all  attempts  to 
bring  them  together  failed. 

At  the  time  of  the  clash  Mr.  Blaine  was  comparatively  unknown,  but 
he  soon  forged  to  the  front,  and  when  Speaker  Colfax  became  Vice- 
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President,  Mr.  Blaine  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  served  for  six 
years,  being  twice  unanimously  renominated,  and  then,  the  Democrats 
having  carried  the  House,  gave  up  the  chair  to  Samuel  J.  Randall,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

As  Speaker  he  proved  remarkably  successful.  Mr.  Stanwood  says  of 
him : 

Mr.  Blaine  was  master  of  his  position  from  the  day  when  he  first  took  the 
gavel  in  his  hand.  He  had  the  look  and  the  bearing  of  a  leader  and  commander. 
His  strong  and  handsome  features,  his  well-shaped  person,  his  easy  and  graceful 
attitude,  his  penetrating  voice,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  the 
sometimes  turbulent  body  over  which  he  presided,  the  quickness  and  keenness  of 
his  mind  in  perceiving  the  relation  of  a  point  of  order  to  the  particular  rule  that 
was  invoked,  and  finally  a  personal  magnetism  that  won  for  him  the  unavowed 
affection  even  of  political  opponents  against  whom  he  decided  such  points, — all 
these  characteristics  made  him  a  model  Speaker,  one  of  three  or  four  great  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  chair  hardly  second  to  any  one. 

Like  all  the  great  Speakers,  Mr.  Blaine  magnified  his  office.  He  not 
only  used  his  authority  to  assist  his  party,  “but  also  to  promote  or 
hinder  measures  according  as  they  did  or  did  not  recommend  them¬ 
selves  to  his  individual  judgment.”  He  took  special  advantage  of  the 
Speaker’s  right  of  recognition  and  would  fail  to  “see”  a  member  unless 
the  measure  which  he  wished  to  offer  had  been  previously  submitted 
to  the  Speaker  for  his  approval.  But  he  firmly  refused  to  count  a 
quorum,  that  is,  to  count  as  present  members  who,  though  in  the 
House  remained  silent  when  their  names  were  called  and  so  broke  a 
quorum  and  prevented  the  transaction  of  business.  The  assumption 
of  this  power  was  to  be  the  work  of  another  great  Speaker  from  Maine, 
Thomas  B.  Reed.  Mr.  Blaine  left  the  Speaker’s  chair  amidst  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  most  cordial  good  will  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  His 
future  career  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  Secretary  of  State 
will  be  noticed  later. 

Gubernatorial  and  Presidential  Campaigns,  1869-72 — In  the  1869  elec¬ 
tion  the  number  of  votes  fell  off  considerably,  not  only  as  compared 
with  1868,  a  presidential  year,  but  with  1867.  General  Chamberlain 
was,  however,  reelected  by  a  good  majority. 

The  election  of  1870  was  a  triumph  for  the  Democrats.  They  made 
large  gains  on  the  gubernatorial  vote  and  gains  also  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  The  official  vote  for  Governor  stood:  Perham,  (R), 
54,019;  Roberts,  (D),  45,733. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Legislature  was  to  elect  a  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.  The  result  was  an  overwhelming  vic¬ 
tory  for  Senator  Morrill. 
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The  next  summer  the  Republicans  renominated  Governor  Perham 
by  acclamation.  Their  platform  expressed  pride  in  the  record  of  the 
Republicans,  declared  that  every  American  citizen  should  be  protected 
in  all  his  rights  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  a  tariff  was  the  best 
method  of  raising  the  national  revenue,  and  that  the  rates  should  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  “promote  the  interests  of  every  section  and  branch 
of  industry  in  the  land;  special  pains  being  taken  to  foster  in  every 
practicable  way  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  American  laborer. 

The  Democrats  though  not  openly  divided  as  the  year  before  were 
less  harmonious  than  the  Republicans.  Mr.  C.  F.  Kimball  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Governor  with  only  a  few  scattering  votes  in  opposition.  He 
made  a  good  run,  receiving  47,578  votes  to  Perham’s  58,285. 

In  1872  a  President  was  to  be  elected.  General  Grant  was  renomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Republicans  and  was  opposed  by  Horace  Greeley,  editor 
of  the  New  York  “Tribune,”  “as  the  nominee  of  the  Liberal  Republi¬ 
cans”  and  the  Democrats. 

Governor  Perham  was  renominated  by  acclamation  and  was  again 
opposed  by  Mr.  Kimball.  The  campaign  was  sharply  fought.  The  elec¬ 
tion  in  Maine  much  encouraged  the  Republicans.  Governor  Perham 
was  chosen  by  17,000  majority. 

In  November,  Grant  was  elected,  receiving  a  very  large  majority 
both  of  the  electoral  college  and  of  the  popular  vote. 

Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.  —  The  1873  Republican  Convention  nominated 
Nelson  Dingley  on  the  first  ballot  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Dingley  was  born  on  February  15,  1832,  in  Durham,  Maine.  His 
parents,  however,  soon  moved  to  Parkman  in  Piscataquis  County  and 
then  to  Unity  in  Waldo  County.  He  spent  two  years  at  Waterville 
Academy  and  at  nineteen  entered  Waterville  (now  Colby)  College.  He 
had  already  manifested  an  interest  in  politics.  Unity  sent  him  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Whig  convention.  In  1853,  as  a  result  of  a  misunder¬ 
standing  with  the  faculty,  he  asked  for  and  received  a  dismissal  from 
Waterville  and  entered  Dartmouth. 

In  1854  he  became  editor  of  the  Lewiston  “Journal,”  then  a  country 
weekly  with  about  1,800  subscribers.  The  editor  not  only  wrote  the 
editorials  but  directed  the  papers  to  the  subscribers  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  time  setting  type.  On  graduation  he  began  the  study 
of  law  in  Auburn,  but  continued  his  connection  with  the  “Journal.” 
In  1856  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  but  in  the  following  year  he  defi¬ 
nitely  abandoned  the  law  for  newspaper  work  and  bought  half  interest 
in  the  “Journal.”  In  the  succeeding  year  he  purchased  the  other  half. 
Between  the  years  1862  and  1873,  inclusive,  he  served  six  terms  in  the 
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Maine  House,  being  Speaker  in  1863  and  1864,  and  then  declining  a  re- 
election.  The  subjects  in  which  he  took  special  interest  were  temper¬ 
ance  and  education. 

Mr.  Dingley’s  most  distinguishing  characteristics  were  unshakable 
seriousness  and  unwearying  industry.  He  had  not  the  faintest  trace 
of  humor.  A  joke  was  something  that  he  could  not  comprehend,  he 
not  only  never  made  one  himself  but  he  seemed  unaware  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  thing.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  lived  who  more  closely 
followed  the  old  Greek  rule,  “Know  thyself.”  Cool,  methodical  and 
sober-minded,  he  understood  the  scope  of  his  capacity  better  than 
even  his  most  intimate  friend.  He  did  not  seek  to  overcome  the  im¬ 
possible,  but  concentrated  his  indomitable  energy  in  an  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  and  improve  every  faculty  and  gift  with  which  nature  had  en¬ 
dowed  him.  His  patience  was  inexhaustible.  His  confidence  in  him¬ 
self  never  wavered.  Realizing  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  the  weap¬ 
ons  of  brilliancy,  wit,  and  satire,  he  determined  to  lead  and  command 
by  the  accuracy  of  his  information,  the  fullness  of  his  knowledge,  and 
in  the  skill  and  tact  with  which  he  presented  his  subject. 

This  extreme  studiousness  was  not  a  matter  merely  of  duty  or  of 
ambition  but  of  personal  taste  as  well. 

Mr.  Dingley  had  need  of  all  his  attainments  and  ability  as  a  scholar, 
for  in  various  matters  which  are  most  important  for  success  in  Amer¬ 
ican  public  life  he  was  deficient.  He  was  small  in  stature  with  a 
weak  and  sometimes  harsh  voice.  He  had  little  imagination,  no  brilli¬ 
ancy,  and  no  personal  magnetism.  Yet  he  came  to  be  the  floor  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  was  partly  due  to  his  character. 
He  never  misrepresented  an  opponent  or  distorted  a  fact,  and  the  whole 
House  felt  that  he  was  honest  and  sincere.  If  not  magnetic  he  was  un¬ 
affected  and  kindly.  Busy  as;  he  was,  he  was  always  glad  to  furnish  in¬ 
formation  from  his  great  store  to  all  who  asked  for  it. 

He  never  indulged  in  personalities  nor  allowed  himself  to  be  provoked. 
He  knew  well  the  disadvantages  of  engaging  in  quarrels.  When  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Lewiston  “Journal”  wished  to  reply  in  kind 
to  some  personal  attack  he  would  say,  “Young  man,  write  out  what  you 
have  to  say  as  hotly  as  you  please,  and  then  notice  that  such  stuff  is 
excellent  to  kindle  the  fire.” 

Had  Mr.  Dingley  been  only  an  industrious,  sincere  and  kindly  man, 
he  might  have  won  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  House,  he  would  never 
have  become  its  leader.  But  to  his  industry  were  joined  analytical 
ability  and,  a  marvelous  memory.  The  range  of  his  knowledge  was  as¬ 
tounding. 

Mr.  Dingley’s  appointment  in  1897  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
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ways  and  means  imposed  on  him  the  responsible  duties  of  leader  of  the 
House.  In  this  position  he  was  most  successful.  His  fairness,  courtesy 
and  readiness  to  oblige  won  the  esteem  of  his  opponents  to  an  unusual 
degree  and  they  had  no  wish  to  delay  legislation  merely  for  the  sake 
of  giving  annoyance.  Mr.  Dingley’s  control  over  the  Republicans  was 
almost  complete.  This  was  due  to  his  readiness  to  compromise  on 
minor  matters,  his  kindliness  and  freedom  from  envy,  his  tact  and  his 
unobtrusive  ways.  He  never  humiliated  his  colleagues  by  making 
public  parade  of  his  leadership.  When  a  speech  was  necessary  to  check 
incipient  mutiny  he  appealed  not,  as  is  often  done  in  such  cases,  to 
partisan  prejudice  but  to  the  reason  and  calm  consideration  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers. 

The  Democratic  convention  was  not  held  until  August  12,  and  nomi¬ 
nated  Joseph  Titcomb  of  Kennebunk. 

There  was  a  third  candidate  in  the  field  representing  the  “Liberal” 
and  other  dissatisfied  Republicans.  This  was  ex-Governor  Joseph  H. 
Williams  of  Augusta.  The  Machias  “Union”  declared  itself  in  his 
favor  but  he  obtained  only  a  small  following.  The  campaign  was  a  very 
quiet  one.  There  were  no  public  meetings.  The  official  returns  gave 
Dingley  45,244  votes,  Titcomb  32,924,  Williams  2,160. 

In  1874  both  parties  renominated  their  candidates  of  the  year  before 
without  open  opposition.  The  Republican  committee  on  resolutions, 
of  which  Thomas  B.  Reed  was  chairman,  reported  a  platform  strongly 
favoring  a  return  to  specie  payments.  It  also  declared  that  “this  con¬ 
vention  views  with  lively  satisfaction  the  increasing  indications  that  the 
vast  water  power  of  the  State  is  being  more  understood  and  appreciated 
as  our  strongest  reliance  for  the  increase  of  our  wealth  and  population, 
and  expresses  its  earnest  sympathy  for  all  judicious  measures  which 
tend  to  encourage  capital  and  labor  to  engage  in  manufactures  in  Maine 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  developing  its  agricultural,  maritime  and 
commercial  interests.”  The  Democratic  convention  denounced  inflation 
and  protection  and  approved  civil  service  reform.  The  vote  in  September 
increased  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  over  that  of  the  year 
before,  the  Republican  gain  being  about  two  thousand  the  greater. 
There  were  52,958  Dingley  votes,  of  which  2,093  were  cast  for  Nelson 
Dingley  instead  of  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.  Mr.  Titcomb  received  41,898 
votes. 

Senator  Hamlin’s  term  would  expire  on  March  4,  1875,  and  there 
was  a  sharp  though  not  a  very  close  fight  over  the  question  of  his  re- 
election.  He  had  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  run  again,  and  ex- 
Governors  Perham  and  Washburn  and  Josiah  H.  Drummond  of  Port- 
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land  announced  themselves  candidates  for  the  succession.  But  many 
officeholders  who  owed  their  appointment  to  Mr.  Hamlin  and  who 
feared  that  a  new  Senator  might  want  their  places  for  his  own  friends 
urged  him  to  run  again  and  he  decided  to  do  so. 

When  the  vote  in  the  caucus  was  taken  it  stood  Hamlin  79,  Drummond 
19,  Perham  19,  Washburn  18,  Kent  1.  At  the  election  by  the  Legislature, 
all  the  regular  Republicans  voted  for  Hamlin  and  he  was  chosen  by  a 
large  majority.  The  Democrats  supported  John  C.  Talbot. 

According  to  custom,  Governor  Dingley  was  entitled  to  a  nomination 
for  a  third  term  but  he  declined  being  a  candidate.  Many  persons  were 
mentioned  to  succeed  him  but  the  convention,  fearing  perhaps  a  long  and 
bitter  contest,  took  none  of  them  but  united  on  a  soldier,  General  Selden 
Connor,  who  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  by  a  practically  unani¬ 
mous  vote.  In  its  platform  the  convention  showed  a  leaning  toward 
protection. 

Selden  Connor  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Maine,  on  January  25,  1839.  He 
graduated  from  Tufts  in  1859  and  entered  on  the  study  of  law  at  Wood- 
stock,  Vermont.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  promptly  enlisted  and 
served  with  distinction,  chiefly  as  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Seventh  Maine,  colonel  of  the  Nineteenth  Maine  and  commander  of  a 
brigade.  His  thigh  bone  was  broken  at  the  Wilderness,  a  few  weeks 
later  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  but  was  unable  to  return  to  active 
service.  From  1868  to  1874  he  was  assessor  of  internal  revenue.  He 
was  then  appointed  collector  for  the  Augusta  district  and  was  holding 
that  position  when  nominated  for  Governor. 

The  Democratic  convention  met  the  Republican  nomination  of  a 
soldier  by  themselves  nominating  by  an  overwhelming  majority  General 
Charles  W.  Roberts  of  Bangor,  their  candidate  in  1870.  The  platform 
denounced  the  Republican  national  administration  as  guilty  of  usurpa¬ 
tion  and  corruption  and  demanded  “a.  tariff  for  revenue  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  government  economically  administered.” 

A  Maine  Candidate  for  President— In  1876,  Maine  for  the  first  time 
presented  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination.  James  G.  Blaine 
had  won  a  high  reputation  by  his  work  as  Speaker  and  by  skillful  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  minority  when  the  Democrats  obtained  control  of  the  House 
in  the  winter  of  1875-1876.  An  incident  in  this  session  exerted  great  in 
fluence  on  his  future  career.  He  defeated  a  bill  for  releasing  the  ex- 
Confederates  from  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment,  because  Jefferson  Davis  was  included  in  its  operation.  His  speech 
on  the  question  caused  the  Democrats,  who  had  been  previously  well  dis¬ 
posed  toward  him,  to  become  bitterly  hostile  and  it  alienated  the  more 
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conservative  Republicans  with  whom  Mr.  Blaine  had  been  accustomed 
to  cooperate.  “On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  his  course 
gained  him  immense  popularity  in  his  own  party,  great  and  lasting, 
but  not  universal  popularity.  From  the  moment  when  he  delivered  the 
speech  until  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  Repub¬ 
lican  in  all  the  land,  the  man  whose  partisans  were  more  ardent,  devoted, 
and  numerous  than  were  those  of  any  other  man.  But  he  was  also  the 
man  of  all  others  upon  whom  the  whole  party  could  not  unite  and  the 
man  whom  his  political  opponents  would  take  the  greatest  delight  in 
defeating.” 

In  the  spring  his  conduct  in  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad 
affair  was  investigated  by  a  hostile  committee,  and  some  influential 
Republican  papers  were  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Blaine’s  clever  and  brilli¬ 
ant  defense.  Men  like  George  F.  Hoar,  though  believing  that  Mr. 
Blaine  was  innocent  of  wrong,  thought  that  the  suspicions  which  had 
been  raised  made  it  inadvisable  to  nominate  him.  Finally,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting  of  the  convention  he  was  prostrated  by  an  attack,  the 
result  of  the  extreme  hot  weather  and  the  mental  strain  which  he  had 
been  under,  and  the  convention  might  well  doubt  if  it  were  wise  to 
nominate  a  man  who  might  prove  totally  unable  to  bear  the  strain  of 
a  national  campaign  and,  should  he  be  elected,  of  the  presidency.  His 
friends,  however,  knew  no  hesitation.  At  the  convention  his  name  was 
presented  by  Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  in  a  ringing  speech  in  which 
Blaine  was  compared  to  a  plumed  knight,  a  phrase  which  was  taken  up 
in  admiration  by  his  friends  and  in  ridicule  by  his  opponents,  and  be¬ 
came  almost  a  second  name.  For  six  ballots  Mr.  Blaine  led  the  field,  on 
the  seventh  almost  all  the  anti-Blaine  delegates  united  on  Governor 
Hayes  of  Ohio,  and  he  was  nominated,  receiving  five  more  than  the  neces¬ 
sary  number  of  votes.  The  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency  went  to 
William  A.  Wheeler  of  New  York. 

In  June,  1876,  Mr.  Bristow,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  resigned, 
and  Maine  received  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  Cabinet  by 
the  appointment  of  Senator  Lot  M.  Morrill  as  his  successor.  The  Re¬ 
publican  State  convention  requested  Governor  Connor  to  appoint  Mr. 
Blaine  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  the  Legislature  should  act  and  he 
promptly  did  so.  Governor  Connor  was  renominated  by  acclamation. 

The  Democrats  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  by  a  large  majority,  John 
C.  Talbot  of  Machias. 

The  Hayes-Tilden  Campaign — The  Democratic  national  convention 
had  not  yet  met  and  the  State  convention  resolved  “That  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Democracy  of  Maine  this  convention 
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declare  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the  able,  zealous,  intrepid  and  successful  Re¬ 
form  Governor  of  the  Empire  State,  to  be  its  first  choice  for  President 
and  recommend  his  nomination  by  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
as  eminently  fit  and  proper.”  The  convention  also  resolved  that  the 
customary  requirements  in  the  national  convention  of  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  nominate  “being  at  variance  with  the  well-established  Democratic 
principle  of  majority  control,”  should  be  abandoned.  The  advice  as  to 
the  two-thirds  rule  was  not  taken,  but  Mr.  Tilden  was  nominated. 

The  Republicans  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Blaine,  who,  according  to  his 
custom,  earnestly  supported  the  party  candidate  without  regard  to  his 
own  preferences,  made  a  vigorous  campaign.  At  the  election  for  Gover¬ 
nor  (the  vote  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  State,  Connor  obtain¬ 
ing  a  majority  of  15,000. 

The  result  of  the  presidential  election  was  long  uncertain  and  the 
country  was  threatened  with  civil  war.  On  the  face  of  the  returns  the 
Democrats  had  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college,  but  the  returning 
boards  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  threw  out  the  vote  of  certain  districts 
as  vitiated  by  intimidation  and  counted  in  the  Republican  electors.  If 
this  were  allowed  to  stand  and  certain  technical  questions  regarding  the 
election  in  Oregon  were  settled  in  favor  of  the  Republicans,  Hayes  would 
be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  one.  Double  returns  were  sent  from  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  there  was  a  violent  dispute 
as  to  who  had  the  right  to  decide  which  were  the  legal  returns.  The  ex¬ 
tremists  on  both  sides  opposed  all  concessions,  the  moderates  demanded 
“a  peace  by  agreement.”  It  was  finally  agreed  to  refer  the  question  of 
the  disputed  votes  to  an  electoral  commission  consisting  of  five  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  five  Senators  and  five  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  whom 
seven  were  Democrats  and  eight  Republicans.  The  commission  gave  its 
decision  in  favor  of  Hayes,  the  Democratic  House  accepted  it,  though 
some  members  resorted  to  filibustering  to  prevent  a  decision  before 
March  4,  and  Hayes  and  Wheeler  were  duly  declared  elected  and  were 
peaceably  inaugurated. 

But  the  Democrats  were  most  bitter  over  their  defeat,  and  the  re¬ 
joicing  of  the  Republicans  was  mingled  with  much  disappointment  and 
anger.  The  make-up  of  the  Cabinet  was  highly  unsatisfactory  to  the  men 
who  Rad  led  the  party  and  fought  its  battles.  Mr.  Blaine  had  a  special 
grievance.  He  had  given  Mr.  Hayes  prompt,  cordial  and  extremely 
efficient  support  and  he  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  name  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Hayes  offered  a  seat  to  Representative 
Hale  of  Maine,  but  that  gentleman  declined  it.  Mr.  Blaine  earnestly 
desired  the  selection  of  another  Maine  Representative,  William  P.  Frye 
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of  Lewiston,  but  the  President  refused  because  he  was  not  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Frye.  The  New  Englander  finally  appointed, 
General  Charles  Devens,  was,  however,  the  one  preferred  by  Mr.  Blaine 
among  several  considered  by  the  President. 

The  Republican  press  of  Maine  endorsed  Hayes’  course,  though  much 
of  the  approval  was  hesitating  and  cold.  When  the  Republican  State 
convention  met,  the  committee  on  resolutions  reported  a  set  making  no 
reference  to  President  Hayes.  General  Chamberlain  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment  praising  him,  but  in  moderate  and  somewhat  ambiguous  language. 
He  was  supported  by  Anson  P.  Morrill,  and  Nathan  Farwell  of  Rock¬ 
land.  Captain  Boutelle  offered  a  substitute  strongly  condemning  Hayes’ 
desertion  of  the  Republican  governors  of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Blaine  declared  that  the  question  was  not  now  a  practical  one,  that 
the  passage  of  either  amendment  would  divide  friends  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  charity,  peace  and  union  he  moved  that  both  resolutions  be  laid 
on  the  table.  The  motion  was  carried.  The  resolutions  reported  by  the 
committee  were  then  adopted.  On  State  matters  the  platform  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Governor  Connor  was  renomi¬ 
nated  by  acclamation. 

The  Democratic  convention  was  again  the  scene  of  a  sharp  contest 
between  the  conservatives  who  wished  to  remain  within  the  old  lines 
and  the  radicals  who  desired  to  form  a  union  with  the  discontented 
Republicans.  The  Progressives  put  forward  ex-Governor  Williams  of 
Augusta,  who  was  nominated  on  the  third  ballot. 

The  platform  was  brief.  It  reaffirmed  the  national  Democratic  plat¬ 
form  of  1876,  denounced  the  seating  of  Hayes,  to  which  it  said  the 
Democrats  submitted  in  the  interests  of  peace,  as  the  most  monstrous 
political  fraud  recorded  in  history,  and  approved  his  Southern  policy  as  a 
just  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  of  Democratic  principles. 

The  Greenback  Movement — There  was  a  third  ticket  in  the  field,  the 
Greenbacks  nominating  Henry  C.  Munson.  The  party  had  polled  only 
520  votes  the  year  before.  The  campaign,  however,  showed  that  the 
party  was  something  more  than  a  joke. 

The  campaign  was  a  quiet  one  and  the  vote  comparatively  light. 
Connor  led  Williams  by  somewhat  over  11,000,  the  official  returns  giving 
Selden  Connor  53,585,  and  Joseph  H.  Williams  42,247 ;  there  were  5,- 
291  Greenback  ballots. 

The  campaign  of  1878  in  Maine  was  fought  on  a  new  issue,  that  of 
Greenbackism.  The  hard  times  following  the  panic  of  1873  had  caused 
a  great  cry  for  more  money.  The  government  was  preparing  to  resume 
specie  payments  on  January  1,  1879.  It  was  claimed  that  this  would 
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make  money  harder  to  get,  and  a  demand  arose  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  for  a  postponement  of  resumption  and  the  issue  of  greenbacks 
to  a  large  amount.  Maine,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Union,  often 
feels  great  movements  late,  and  for  her  the  greenback  wave  reached  its 
height  when  it  was  receding  in  other  States.  The  chief  propagator,  or 
perhaps  one  should  say  propagators,  of  Greenbackism  in  Maine  were 

Solon  Chase,  of  Turner,  and  “them  steers.” 

Before  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Chase  had  been  a  Whig,  then  for  a  time 
he  acted  with  the  Democrats.  During  the  war  he  was  twice  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature  by  the  Republicans.  He  supported  Andrew  John¬ 
son  and  was  appointed  by  him  a  collector  of  internal  revenue,  but  after 
holding  the  office  for  about  six  months  was  obliged  to  vacate  it  because 
the  Senate  would  not  confirm  his  appointment.  He  then  returned  to  the 
Democratic  party.  In  1875  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  and  offered  a  resolution  in  favor  of  soft  money,  which  was  voted 
down  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Chase  then  established  a  Greenback  paper  and  helped  form  a 
Greenback  party,  which  in  1876  nominated  Almon  Gage  for  Governor 
and  polled  520  votes.  In  1877  a  much  better  showing  was  made,  the 
Greenbackers  polling  over  5,000  votes.  Their  success  was  largely  due  to 
Mr.  Chase’s  own  efforts,  aided  by  the  same  circumstances  which  made 
for  Greenback  success  throughout  the  country.  “Uncle  Solon,  as 
Mr.  Chase  was  often  called,  drove  over  the  State  in  an  ox  team,  telling 
the  farmers  how  they  had  been  abused  and  plundered  by  the  money 
power.  Pointing  to  “them  steers”  he  would  explain  that  they  had  cost 
him  $100,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  sell  them  for  $50.  Mr.  Chase 
was  a  clever  man,  whose  appearance  and  language  were  precisely  such 
as  to  appeal  to  the  farmers.  To  many  of  his  opponents  his  manners 
seemed  those  of  a  demagogue,  and  his  arguments  those  of  a  simpleton. 
But  he  was  clearly  acquiring  great  influence,  and  the  Republicans  were 
much  alarmed.  Many  of  them  urged  that  some  concessions  be  made,  but 
others  insisted  that  the  party  should  stand  firm  for  sound  money,  and 
this  view  prevailed.  The  convention  declared  that  there  must  be  no  steps 
sidewise  or  backward  in  the  matter  of  specie  payments,  and  denounced  a 

fluctuating  currency. 

Although  Governor  Connor  had  served  the  customary  three  years,  he 
was  renominated  without  opposition.  It  seemed  the  safest  thing  to  do. 

The  Republican  convention  met  late.  The  Greenbackers  and  the 
Democrats  had  already  unfurled  their  banners  and  placed  their  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  field.  The  Greenback  convention  met  on  June  4.  They 
declared  their  opposition  to  every  measure  looking  to  the  resumption 
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of  specie  payments  and  to  the  issuing  of  government  bonds,  and  de¬ 
manded  that  the  money  hoarded  for  resumption  be  used  to  pay  out¬ 
standing  bonds.  They,  however,  denounced  “the  red  flag  of  communism 
imported  from  Europe  which  asks  for  an  equal  division  of  property.” 
They  also  called  for  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  For  Governor  the  Greenbackers  nomi¬ 
nated  Joseph  L.  Smith,  a  successful  lumber  man  of  Old  Town. 

The  Democratic  convention  met  on  June  18.  They  declared  against 
the  further  issue  of  bonds  which  were  privileged  in  matters  of  taxation. 
On  the  financial  question  they  advocated  one  currency  for  all,  which 
should  be  redeemable,  and  stated  (that  they  were  opposed  to  “the  pres¬ 
ent  national  banking  system,”  and  that  they  favored  “the  gradual  sub¬ 
stitution  of  greenbacks  for  national  bank  bills.”  They  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Council.  For  a  candidate  they  chose  Dr.  Alonzo  W.  Garcelon  of 
Lewiston. 

Alonzo  W.  Garcelon  was  born  on  May  6,  1813,  at  Lewiston,  Maine.  He 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  in  1836,  and  from  the  Ohio  Medical  College 
in  1839.  He  was  hospital  surgeon  of  Maine  in  1861,  and  chief  surgeon 
in  1864.  He  had  served  in  the  Maine  House  and  Senate,  and  was  mayor 
of  Lewiston  in  1871.  In  1868  Dr.  Garcelon,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
Republican,  accepted  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress,  but  was 
defeated  by  Samuel  P.  Morrill. 

For  the  first  time  since  1855,  the  people  failed  to  elect  a  Governor. 
The  official  count  gave  Connor  56,554  votes,  Garcelon  28,208,  Smith 
41,371,  scattering  36. 

The  Senate  stood:  Republicans  20,  Greenbackers  11.  The  House  con¬ 
tained  65  Republicans,  61  Greenbackers,  15  “sound  money”  Democrats, 
and  10  “fiat  money”  Democratics.  The  Greenbackers  and  Democrats 
united  in  selecting  Smith  and  Garcelon  as  the  two  candidates  from 
whom  the  Senate  must  choose  a  Governor.  When  the  day  of  choice 
came,  all  the  Republican  Senators  voted  for  Garcelon  and  he  was  duly 
elected. 

The  Greenbackers  and  Democrats  generally  acted  together,  but  the 
parties  had  not  united,  and  in  the  summer  of  1879  separate  conventions 
were  held  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  Governor.  The  Green¬ 
back  convention  met  on  June  4,  at  Portland.  The  convention  renomi¬ 
nated  Mr.  Smith. 

The  Republican  convention  met  at  Bangor  on  June  2.  There  was 
considerable  uncertainty  as  to  who  would  be  the  nominee.  The  candi¬ 
date  who  at  first  commanded  the  greatest  support  was  W.  W.  Thomas, 
of  Portland,  later  Minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway  for  fifteen  years. 
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On  the  third  ballot  D.  F.  Davis  was  nominated  by  a  vote  of  844  to 
174  for  Thomas  and  23  scattering.  The  Democratic  convention  met  at 
Bangor  on  July  1.  Governor  Garcelon  was  renominated  by  acclama¬ 
tion.  The  campaign  was  an  extremely  hot  one.  As  in  the  previous 
years,  there  was  no  election  by  the  people,  Mr.  Davis’  vote  just  falling 
short  of  a  majority.  The  official  count  gave  Davis  68,967  votes,  Smith 
47,643,  Garcelon  21,851,  Dion  Bradbury  264,  scattering  81. 

At  first  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Republicans  had  carried  the  Leg¬ 
islature  and  that  Daniel  F.  Davis  would  be  the  next  Governor  of  Maine. 
The  “Argus”  expressed  surprise  at  the  result  and  claimed  that  it  was 
due  to  intimidation  and  bribery.  It  soon  became  evident  that  such 
talk  was  not  merely  the  usual  angry  excuse  of  beaten  and  disappointed 
men.  There  was  a  rumor  that  definite  charges  of  bribery  would  be 
made,  and  the  Governor  and  Council  asked  to  decide  that  certain  Re¬ 
publicans,  elected  to  the  Legislature  on  the  face  of  the  returns  were 
not  entitled  to  their  seats.  The  constitution  provided  that  specified  of¬ 
ficers  of  towns  and  plantations  should  make  a  list  of  votes  in  open 
meeting,  and  that  copies  duly  attested  should  be  sealed  in  open  town 
meeting  and  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Similar  provi¬ 
sions  were  made  in  regard  to  the  votes  of  cities.  It  was  further  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  Governor  and  Council  should  examine  the  lists,  and 
twenty  days  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  should  issue  a  sum¬ 
mons  “to  such  persons  as  shall  appear  to  be  elected,  to  attend  and  take 
their  seats.  But  all  such  lists  shall  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  annually,  and  they  shall 

finally  determine  who  are  elected.” 

It  was  manifest  that  the  constitution  gave  the  Governor  and  Council 
no  authority  to  go  behind  the  votes  actually  cast  and  count  out  Re¬ 
publican  candidates  on  the  ground  of  intimidation  and  bribery,  and 
this  plan,  if  such  had  really  been  formed,  was  quietly  abandoned.  But 
it  was  reported  that  the  same  result  could  be  secured  in  another  way. 
The  town  officers  were  seldom  lawyers,  often  they  were  comparatively 
uneducated  and  ignorant  men,  and  it  was  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
many  had  failed  to  comply  exactly  with  the  directions  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  recording  and  reporting  votes.  It  was 
rumored  that  the  Governor  and  Council  would  avail  themselves  to  the 
utmost  of  these  errors,  that  the  Republicans  would  be  given  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  correct  them,  as  a  law  of  1877,  amended  in  1878,  allowed  them 
to  do,  until  the  Governor  and  Council  had  issued  the  summonses  to  the 
persons  who  appeared  to  them  to  be  elected,  after  which  they  would 
claim  that  their  powers  in  the  matter  were  exhausted.  The  Legislature 
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rendered  Fusion  by  these  means  would  choose  Smith  Governor,  and 
elect  Fusionists  to  the  Council  and  to  the  other  executive  offices. 

As  time  passed  and  the  Governor  and  Council  took  no  action  on  the 
returns,  anxiety  increased.  It  was  understood  that  there  would  be  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  November  17,  and  Mr.  Blaine  requested  the 
State  committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  the  committee  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year,  and  various  leading  Republicans,  to  meet  him  at  Augusta. 
Among  those  who  came  in  response  to  his  call  were  Senator  Hamlin, 
Congressmen  Reed  and  Lindsey,  and  ex-Governors  A.  P.  and  L.  M. 
Morrill,  Washburn,  Perham  and  Dingley.  A  committee  of  sixteen,  one 
from  each  county,  headed  by  ex-Governor  Dingley,  proceeded  to  the 
council  chamber.  On  reaching  the  ante-chamber  they  were  informed 
that  the  Council  would  not  be  in  session  that  afternoon,  but  Governor 
Garcelon  admitted  Mr.  Dingley  for  an  unofficial  and  private  conversa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Dingley  then  returned  to  his  committee,  and  a  sub-committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Dingley,  Congressman  Lindsey  and  L.  A.  Emery, 
formerly  Attorney-General  and  later  Chief  Justice  of  Maine,  waited  on 
the  Governor.  Mr.  Garcelon  informed  them  that  opportunity  would  be 
given  for  examining  the  returns,  that  the  twenty  days  allowed  for  this 
purpose  by  statute  would  not  be  considered  to  have  begun  until  the 
Council  had  reported  its  tabulations,  and  that  this  rule  would  be  entered 
in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  and  they  approved  the  report  of 
their  committee  on  elections,  and  voted  that  the  twenty  days  allowed 
for  inspection  of  the  returns  should  begin  to  run  on  that  day.  The  next 
day  two  Republican  candidates  for  the  Senate  applied  by  themselves 
and  by  counsel  for  permission  to  examine  the  returns,  but  received  no 
answer.  The  Republicans  then  informed  Chief  Justice  Appleton  that 
they  should  apply  for  a  mandamus  directing  the  Governor  and  Council 
to  allow  access  to  the  returns,  and  Judge  Appleton  prepared  to  assemble 
the  whole  court  that  he  might  have  the  advice  of  the  full  bench  in  so 
important  a  matter.  But  meantime  the  Governor  and  Council  gave 
notice  that  they  would  be  in  session  from  December  1  to  December  13 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  returns,  and  that  candidates  claiming 
irregularities  would  have  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  them¬ 
selves  or  counsel.  The  Republicans  then  stated  that  they  would  not 
press  for  an  immediate  decision  on  the  application  for  a  mandamus,  but 
would  wait  until  the  first  regular  court,  which  would  be  held  by  Judge 
Virgin  at  Fryeburg  on  December  2. 

Various  attempts  to  examine  legislative  returns  were  made  by  Re¬ 
publican  candidates  and  their  counsel  without  success.  On  December 
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10  and  11  the  question  of  issuing"  a  mandamus  was  argued  before 
Judge  Virgin,  the  hearing,  by  mutual  agreement,  being  held  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Chamber  at  Augusta,  instead  of  at  the  courthouse  in  Fryeburg. 
The  writ  wias  sought  against  Mr.  Gove,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
legal  custodian  of  the  State  papers.  Mr.  Gove  replied  that  the  returns 
were  not  in  his  possession ;  his  counsel  also  argued  that  the  law  of  1877, 
which  allowed  correction  of  the  returns,  was  unconstitutional,  that  the 
applicant  had  no  right  to  see  the  returns,  nor  had  the  Governor  and 
Council  the  right  to  make  the  corrections  desired,  and  that  therefore 
there  was  no  cause  for  issuing  the  writ.  Judge  Virgin,  after  privately 
consulting  with  Judges  Barrows  and  Symonds,  rendered  a  decision  in 
favor  of  the  defendant.  The  decision  was  of  little  practical  importance, 
for  the  Democrats  had  completely  given  way  in  the  matter  of  the  sec¬ 
recy  of  the  returns,  and  from  the  day  of  the  hearing  they  had  been  open 
to  examination. 

On  December  17  the  Governor  and  Council  announced  the  result  of 
their  examination  of  the  returns.  The  reports  of  the  local  officers  gave 
a  Republican  majority  of  seven  in  the  Senate  and  twenty-nine  in  the 
House.  The  Governor  and  Council  found  a  total  Fusion  majority  of 
seventeen,  with  twelve  vacancies.  In  all  cases  of  change  the  action 
was  taken  on  merely  technical  grounds. 

The  excitement  now  became  intense.  Meetings  of  protest  were  held 
throughout  the  State.  The  country  districts  were  even  more  stirred 
than  the  cities.  Many  of  the  clergy  denounced  the  fraud,  as  they 
deemed  it,  which  was  being  perpetrated. 

The  Democrats  held  great  meetings  which  defended  the  course  of 
the  Governor  and  Council.  Mr.  Garcelon  said  that  he  was  prouder  of 
his  action  in  the  matter  of  the  count  than  of  anything  he  ever  did  in 
his  life.  The  Democrats  argued  that  they  had  acted  only  as  the  law 
required. 

Men  of  both  sides  manifested  an  intention  to  use  force.  On  Christmas 
morning  the  Governor  sent  a  clerk  in  the  adjutant-general’s  office, 
named  French,  with  a  verbal  order  to  the  commander  of  the  State  ar¬ 
senal  at  Bangor  to  deliver  to  him  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  am¬ 
munition.  Rumors  of  the  order  got  abroad  in  Bangor  and  caused  such 
excitement  that  the  mayor  and  several  prominent  citizens  went  to  the 
Penobscot  Exchange  Hotel  to  see  the  adjutant-general,  who  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  stopping  there.  Not  finding  him,  they  proceeded  to  the 
arsenal,  which  was  locked,  but  from  persons  nearby  it  was  learned 
that  two  teams  loaded  with  guns  and  ammunition  had  just  left  for  the 
depot.  Returning  at  once  to  the  city,  they  found  the  teams  stopped  on 
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must  take  the  res 
French  was  unwil 
arsenal. 


The  Republicans  were  in  a  difficult  situation.  They  felt  that  the 
Governor  meant  to  bring  force  to  the  aid  of  fraud,  and  that  his  action 
directly  tended  toward  civil  war,  but  he  had  an  undoubted  legal  rig 
to  move  the  State  arms,  and  public  opinion  would  condemn  those  who 

should  first  resort  to  violence. 

In  Augusta,  efforts  were  made  to  induce  Mr.  Garcelon  to  abandon 
his  purpose  of  bringing  arms  to  the  State  House.  The  mayor  of  the 
city,  Mr.  Nash,  assured  him  that  he  had  enrolled  two  hundred  special 
policemen,  good  men  of  different  political  parties,  and  that  they  could 
and  would  preserve  the  peace,  and  urged  that  the  calling  out  of  the 
militia  or  the  gathering  of  arms  would  disturb  the  public  mind,  that  if 
one  side  should  arm  the  other  would  do  so  also,  and  that  with  both 
parties  armed  a  conflict  might  ensue  which  all  would  deeply  deplore. 
On  the  following  day  an  Augusta  committee  of  public  safety  called  on 
the  Governor  and  expressed  their  concurrence  with  Mayor  Nash  and 
their  readiness  to  support  him,  and  begged  the  Governor  not  to  move 
the  arms  from  Bangor.  He,  however,  insisted  on  doing  so  in  order  to 
test  the  sincerity  of  the  people  of  the  city  in  promising  to  obey  the  law. 
But  he  was  understood  by  the  committee  to  promise  that  the  arms 
should  not  be  brought  to  Augusta  unless  need  arise.  On  December  30, 
120  rifles  and  20,000  round  of  ball  cartridge  were,  on  an  order  from 
Governor  Garcelon,  taken  from  the  Bangor  arsenal  by  the  direction  of 
the  adjutant-general  and  forwarded  to  the  Governor  at  Augusta.  There 
were  large  crowds  in  the  streets  through  which  the  teams  passed,  and 
the  bells  of  some  of  the  churches  were  tolled,  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  interfere  with  the  transfer. 

The  State  had  not  been  brought  in  danger  of  civil  war  without  earn¬ 
est  attempts  at  a  settlement  by  compromise.  There  was  a  natural  ar¬ 
biter  specially  provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  which  required 
the  Supreme  Court  to  give  its  opinion  upon  points  of  law  and  on 
solemn  occasions,  if  called  on  by  the  Governor,  Council,  Senate  or 
House.  The  Republicans  were  most  anxious  to  obtain  its  intervention. 
The  Greenbackers,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  courts.  Some  of  the  Democrats,  however,  wished  the  court  to  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to.  William  L.  Putnam,  for  many  years  the  able  and  honored 
judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  publicly  declared  in  favor  of 
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such  a  course.  Many  of  the  leading  Protestant  clergy  of  Portland,  with 
the  Episcopalian  bishop  at  their  head,  requested  the  Governor  to  consult 
the  court.  Two  of  his  most  eminent  predecessors  made  a  like  request. 
Leading  Republicans  had  appointed  a  committee  with  Lot  M.  Morrill  as 
chairman  to  advise  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  At  their  desire  Mr. 
Morrill  wrote  an  extremely  polite  letter  to  the  Governor,  urgently  re¬ 
questing  him  to  submit  the  matters  at  issue  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Governor  replied  on  the  following  day  that  he  considered  the 
public  excitement  due  to  “a  systematic  attack  of  vituperation  and 
slander  upon  the  Executive  Department,  not  only  without  parallel,  but 
without  cause.”  He  added,  however,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
good  citizen  to  allay  the  excitement  as  far  as  he  was  able  and,  referring 
to  the  request  that  he  should  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  he  said, 
“Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  an  authoritative  opinion 
upon  points  involved  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and  also  upon 
such  as  may  be  likely  to  arise.  Please  indicate  the  points  that  occur  to 
you,  which  have  not  already  been  adjudicated  upon,  and  I  doubt  not  we 
may  be  able  to  secure  a  satisfactory  solution  of  doubtful  complications 
or,  if  not  satisfactory,  at  least  such  as  may  be  deemed  authoritative.” 

Mr.  Morrill  consulted  his  committee  and  submitted  a  list  of  questions 
which  he  suggested  to  put  to  the  court.  He  finally  determined  to 
submit  questions  differing  from  Mr.  Morrill’s.  The  Governor’s  were 
more  on  matters  of  abstract  law.  Mr.  Morrill’s  had  dealt  much  with 
concrete  facts,  mentioning  towns  whose  returns  had  been  passed  on  by 
the  Governor  and  Council.  The  judges  promptly  replied  in  a  unanimous 
opinion  supporting  the  Republican  contentions  at  every  point. 

The  Democrats  at  first  appeared  stunned  by  the  decision,  but  they 
soon  rallied  and  determined  to  continue  in  the  course  they  had  planned. 
It  seemed  that  when  Governor  Gareelon’s  term  expired  the  State  would 
be  without  a  Governor,  and  there  might  follow  rival  Legislatures  and 
Governors  and  civil  war.  Governor  Garcelon  was  much  alarmed  lest 
the  Republicans  should  seize  the  State  House  and  he  turned  to  General 
Chamberlain  for  help.  The  general  had  not  accompanied  the  band  of 
ex-Governors  and  other  Republican  leaders  in  their  visit  to  Augusta 
in  November,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  had  said  that  he  had  not 
gone  because  he  could  not  see  that  he  had  any  business  there.  The 
day  after  Mr.  Morrill’s  appeal  to  the  Governor  to  ask  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  General  Chamberlain  telegraphed  Governor  Gar¬ 
celon,  “The  proposition  to  submit  the  disputed  questions  to  the  Court 
is  eminently  wise.  Such  a  course  would  be  honorable  to  you  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State,  the  highest  officer  of  its  peace.  All  good  citizens 
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would  sustain  you  in  it.”  He  followed  the  telegram  by  a  letter  to  the 
same  effect.  He  declined  a  request  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  get  up  an  indigna¬ 
tion  meeting  at  Brunswick,  saying  that  he  thought  that  enough  had 
been  done  to  impress  on  the  Governor  the  state  of  public  feeling,  that 
now  efforts  should  be  made  to  calm  excitement,  and  that  in  no  case 
should  resort  be  had  to  violence. 

The  Governor  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  General  Chamberlain,  urging 
him  to  come  at  once  to  Augusta.  On  January  5  he  issued  an  order  con¬ 
stituting  the  various  counties  of  the  State  “the  first  division  of  the 
militia,”  and  placing  General  Chamberlain  in  command.  He  also  is¬ 
sued  the  following  remarkable  special  order:  “Mayor-General  Joshua 
L.  Chamberlain  is  authorized  and  directed  to  protect  the  public  prop¬ 
erty  and  institutions  of  the  State  (until  my  successor  is  duly  qualified.” 
On  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  January  6,  General  Chamber-lain  as¬ 
sumed  command  under  the  general  order,  and  on  January  8  published 
both  orders  and  announced  that  he  should  act  under  them.  General 
Chamberlain  believed  that  Mr.  Garcelon’s  measures  for  defense  would 
endanger  rather  than  preserve  the  peace,  his  special  guards  or  police  or 
whatever  they  should  be  called,  were  accordingly  discharged,  the  arms 
and  ammunition  taken  from  the  arsenal  at  Bangor  were  returned,  and 
the  protection  of  the  State  House  was  entrusted  to  the  special  police 
of  Augusta.  The  General,  however,  took  further  precautions ;  the 
people  were  reminded  that  military  companies  could  not  be  organized 
to  bear  arms  without  legal  authorization,  the  captains  of  the  existing 
militia  companies  were  told  to  obey  no  orders  that  did  not  emanate 
directly  or  indirectly  from  General  Chamberlain,  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  railroads  to  bring  troops  immediately  to  Augusta  should 
he  order  it,  and  with  the  telegraph  companies  to  give  precedence  to  his 
dispatches. 

When  the  Legislature  assembled,  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  were 
fairly  quiet.  In  the  House  there  was  much  more  excitement.  The  as¬ 
sistant  clerk  of  the  last  House  called  the  meeting  to  order.  There  were 
few  Republicans  officially  present.  Their  plan  was  to  break  a  quorum, 
and  as  three  Fusionists  were  understood  to  have  refused  to  assist  in 
the  contemplated  “fraud”  by  attending,  they  felt  that  they  could  pre¬ 
vent  the  organization  of  the  House.  After  the  calling  of  the  roll  Rep¬ 
resentative  Eugene  Hale  moved  that  members  from  the  cities  excluded 
from  representation  by  the  action  of  the  Governor  and  Council  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  He  delivered  a  long  and  able  speech  in  defense  of  his  motion 
but  objection  was  made,  and  the  assistant  clerk  declared  the  motion  out 
of  order  and  refused  to  put  it  to  vote.  The  Republicans  refrained  from 
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further  action,  and  the  Democrats  sent  notice  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  that  a  quorum  was  present  and  ready  to  be  qualified.  Ihe 
Governor  and  Council  appeared  and  the  Governor  proceeded  to  qualify 
the  members.  He  then  announced  that  76  members,  the  exact  number 
needed  to  make  a  quorum,  had  taken  and  subscribed  the  oaths.  I  his 
announcement  was  received  with  delighted  applause  by  the  Fusionists, 
and  with  astonishment  by  the  Republicans.  Governor  Garcelon  said 
that  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  House  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  well  as  the  petition  of  gentlemen,  from  certain  cities  claiming 
seats,  and  invoked  careful  consideration  of  the  same.  d  hree  cheers 
were  given  for  Governor  Garcelon,  followed  by  prolonged  hisses.  The 
House  organized  and  transacted  certain  business,  Mr.  Hale  continually 
raising  the  point  of  no  quorum  but  without  success,  and  at  3.30  p.  m.  the 
House  adjourned.  The  battle  had  been  an  unexpected  victory  for  the 
Democrats.  The  Republicans  had  felt  sure  that  a  quorum  would  not 
qualify,  and  they  declared  that  there  had  been  fraud  in  the  count  and 
forgery  in  making  up  the  roll.  They  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  high¬ 
est  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  election  was  74  (on  the  choice  of  a 
clerk),  and  Mr.  Hale,  who  had  qualified  under  protest,  that  he  might 
make  motions  and  raise  points  of  order,  and  there  would  be  one  less 
than  a  quorum.  If,  however,  the  Speaker  did  not  vote  when  the  clerk 
was  elected,  then  there  would  appear  to  have  been  75  Fusionists  in  the 
House,  which,  with  Mr.  Hale,  would  make  a  quorum. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Hale  secured  an  amendment  of  the  journal 
so  as  to  show  that  no  quorum  had  voted.  The  Republican  Representa¬ 
tives  now  decided  that  they  wished  to  be  qualified,  and,  recognizing 
Mr.  Lamson  as  Acting  Governor,  proceeded  to  the  Council  Chamber 
and  sent  for  Mr.  Lamson  to  come  and  qualify  them,  but  he  declined  to 
do  so  for  the  present  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  certain  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  powers.  The  next  day  he  gave  a  written  reply  stating  that 
legal  gentlemen  had  serious  doubt  whether  there  was  such  a  “vacancy” 
in  the  office  of  Governor  as  the  Constitution  intended  should  be  filled 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Lamson  concluded  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  being  unwilling  to  exercise  doubtful  authority,  he  must  re¬ 
spectfully  decline  administering  the  oaths. 

The  situation  suggests  that  of  fifty  years  before,  when  the  National 
Republicans  declared  that  Elder  Hall  was  Acting  Governor,  but  it 
needed  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  induce  him  to  take  office. 
There  was  not  on  this  occasion  danger  of  the  Democrats  losing  their 
Senate  if  they  lost  their  President,  but  probably  they  wished  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Republican  representatives  from  qualifying,  and  so  get  rid 
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of  a  numerous  and  active  minority.  Almost  immediately,  however,  each 
party  reversed  its  position.  T.  he  Democrats  had  doubtless  awakened 
to  the  advantage  of  having  one  of  their  number  in  the  Governor  s  chair, 
and  much  pressure  was  put  on  General  Chamberlain  to  obtain  his 
recognition  of  Lamson.  Ex-Senator  Gradbury,  who  had  behaved  with 
moderation  and  had  openly  blamed  the  refusal  in  the  fall  to  open  the 
returns  to  inspection,  now  in  a  personal  interview  argued  with  great 
earnestness  and  force  that  Lamson  was  legally  Acting  Governor.  Mr. 
Lamson  made  verbal  and  written  demands  on  the  general  for  recogni¬ 
tion.  Some  of  Chamberlain’s  own  friends,  who  were  also  staunch  Re¬ 
publicans,  advised  him  to  consult  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  was  near  at  hand,  and  that  gentleman  replied  that  the  only 
safe  way  was  to  recognize  Mr.  Lamson’s  claim.  But  the  general  re¬ 
fused.  He  took  the  ground  that  he  had  been  ordered  not  to  execute  the 
laws,  but  to  protect  the  institutions  of  the  State,  one  of  which  was 
election  by  the  people,  that  formal  law  might  permit  outrageous  in¬ 
justice  which  could  be  only  redressed  by  revolution,  and  that  he  would 
recognize  no  Governor  or  Legislature  without  a  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  their  favor;  meanwhile  he  would  keep  the  peace.  The 
rule  was  applied  to  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats.  When  a  little 
later  Senator  Locke,  who  had  been  elected  President  by  the  Republi¬ 
cans  of  the  Senate,  including  those  deprived  of  seats,  informed  General 
Chamberlain  that  he  was  about  to  assume  the  office  of  Acting  Governor, 
the  general  replied  that  his  election  was  at  least  irregular  and  that  he 
could  not  be  recognized.  Joseph  R.  Bodwell,  the  owner  of  large  gran¬ 
ite  quarries,  appeared  at  the  capitol  with  some  fifty  of  his  employees, 
armed  with  pistols,  but  General  Chamberlain  induced  him  to  promise 
to  send  them  home.  It  is  said,  however,  that  most  of  them  were 
quietly  kept  in  Augusta. 

Mr.  Dingley  states  in  his  life  of  his  father  that:  “Some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Republican  advisory  committee  were  in  favor  of  a  resort  to 
arms.  Mr.  Blaine  was  among  them;  and  he  was  somewhat  out  of 
patience  with  General  Chamberlain  because  the  latter  did  not  use  force 
at  the  outset.  Thomas  W.  Hyde  was  sent  by  Mr.  Blaine  to  General 
Chamberlain  to  inform  the  latter  that  the  Republican  leaders  had  decided 
‘to  pitch  the  Fusionists  out  of  the  window’.”  “Tom,”  said  the  general, 
“you  are  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  son.  But  I  will  permit  you  to  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am  going  to  preserve  the  peace.  I  want  you 
and  Mr.  Blaine  and  the  others  to  keep  away  from  this  building.” 

The  Republicans  were  not  the  only  men  who  endangered  the  peace. 
There  was  a  plot  to  kidnap  General  Chamberlain  and  hide  him  in  some 
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back  town.  The  general  discovered  a  plan  in  case  of  any  slight  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  to  burn  the  Blaine  mansion  and  kill  the 
owner. 

On  January  12  important  steps  were  taken  by  both  sides.  In  the 
morning  the  Fusion  Legislature  met  and  qualified  Mr.  Lamson  as  Act¬ 
ing  Governor.  The  Republican  “Legislature”  met  in  a  more  dramatic 
fashion.  The  plan  had  been  arranged  suddenly  and  with  great  secrecy. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Republican  members  began  dropping  into  the 
State  House  in  little  groups  of  two  or  three.  Two  members,  Professor 
Young  of  Bowdoin,  and  Mr.  Weeks,  later  elected  Speaker,  obtained 
permission  from  General  Chamberlain  to  use  the  halls.  While  he  was 
writing  the  order,  the  Fusion  superintendent  of  public  buildings,  Brad¬ 
ford  F.  Lancaster,  rushed  into  the  general’s  office,  crying  out  that  a  mob 
was  about  to  break  into  Representative  Hall.  In  no  way  pacified  by 
the  assurance  that  the  mob  was  composed  of  members  elect,  Lancaster 
declared  that  they  should  not  go  in  and,  snatching  the  keys  from  the 
door-keeper,  ran  off.  At  the  request  of  General  Chamberlain,  Mayor 
Nash,  who  had  been  sent  for,  opened  the  door;  the  undaunted  Lancas¬ 
ter  reappeared,  entered  the  hall  with  the  members,  and.  bolted  with  the 
gas  lighter,  but  he  was  pursued,  the  lighter  recaptured,  and  the  cham¬ 
ber  duly  illuminated.  The  Republican  members  qualified  before  the 
clerk  of  courts  of  Kennebec  County,  elected  officers,  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and, 
remembering  that  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,  proceeded  to 
hold  the  fort,  being  strengthened  by  a  well-spread  lunch  in  one  of  the 
committee  rooms.  At  two-fifteen  in  the  morning  the  committee  re¬ 
ported  a  list  of  questions  and  the  House  adjourned  until  the  17th.  The 
Republican  Senate  found  the  doors  of  the  chamber  unlocked,  walked 
in  and  organized.  Mr.  Locke  was  chosen  President,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of  presenting  questions  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  The  Senate  then  adjourned  to  the  17th. 

The  same  night  General  Chamberlain  wrote  to  Chief  Justice  Apple- 
ton  that  he  believed  that  if  the  court  would  recognize  Lamson  he  saw 
a  way  out.  General  Chamberlain  made  the  matter  public  a  year  later. 
He  said  that  he  only  meant  a  quasi  recognition  by  answering  the  ques¬ 
tions  Lamson  might  put,  and  it  was  urged  in  the  general’s  defense  that 
thoroughgoing  Republicans  believed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  rec¬ 
ognize  Lamson  finally,  and  that  only  at  the  last  moment  did  the  Re¬ 
publicans  decide  to  organize  the  Legislature  themselves  and  submit 
questions  to  the  court.  General  Chamberlain’s  letter  was  published, 
and  it  may  be  interpreted  as  asking  a  complete,  or  seeking  only  a  par- 
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tial,  recognition.  On  January  13,  Mr.  Lamson  sent  a  statement  to  the 
Supreme  Court  that  he  had  assumed  the  office  of  Acting  Governor.  On 
the  15th  he  directed  Sheriff  Libby  of  Kennebec  to  dismiss  his  deputies 
who  were  guarding  the  public  buildings,  but  the  sheriff,  who  was  a 
Republican,  refused.  On  the  16th  the  Fusion  Legislature,  which  had 
voted  in  additional  members  who  claimed  the  seats  of  certified  Re¬ 
publicans,  elected  Smith  Governor,  chose  other  State  officers  and  in¬ 
augurated  Smith.  The  same  day  Lamson  gave  General  Chamberlain  a 
written  guarantee  that  the  Republicans  could  meet  on  the  following 
afternoon  in  the  chambers  of  the  House  and  Senate  without  interference. 
On  this  day  the  Supreme  Court  replied  to  the  questions  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Legislature  by  a  decision  in  its  favor.  The  judges  stated  that 
the  opinion  as  to  the  method  of  counting  the  returns  asked  for  by 
Governor  Garcelon  was  an  authoritative  determination  of  the  law, 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Governor  and  Council  to  obey.  They  de¬ 
clared  that  a  law  allowing  only  members  with  certificates  from  the 
Governor  and  Council  to  take  part  in  the  organization  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  houses,  was  clearly  unconstitutional,  because  it  aimed  to  control 
the  right  of  each  House  to  determine  the  election  of  its  members  by 
imposing  on  it  until  there  had  been  a  full  organization,  a  majority  fixed 
by  the  Governor  and  Council.  They  further  declared  that  if  improperly 
certificated  members  were  needed  to  make  a  quorum  and  if  a  protest  was 
made  against  their  taking  part,  the  organization  of  the  House  was 
illegal  and  void.  Referring  to  a  previous  decision  of  the  court  that  the 
Senate  could  organize  with  less  than  a  quorum,  the  court  held  that 
the  ruling  was  proper  when  by  reason  of  a  requirement  of  an  absolute 
majority  less  than  a  quorum  might  have  been  elected,  but  that  the  de¬ 
cision  could  not  apply  when  a  quorum  had  been  chosen  and  that  if  less 
than  a  quorum  voted  for  Speaker  and  there  was  nothing  on  the  record 
to  show  that  a  quorum  was  present  and  acting,  the  election  was  void. 
They  decided  that  the  oath  of  office  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
might  in  case  of  necessity  be  administered  by  any  magistrate,  although 
the  constitution  required  it  to  be  taken  before  the  Governor  and  Coun¬ 
cil  since  the  essential  matter  is  the  oath  and  not  the  person  administer¬ 
ing  it,  that  a  President  of  the  Senate  chosen  by  virtue  of  improperly 
certificated  members  cannot  become  Acting  Governor,  because  he  was 
never  properly  chosen  President  of  the  Senate;  that  circumstances 
might  exist  rendering  an  organization  like  that  of  the  Republican 
House  and  Senate  legal,  and  that  if  the  returns  of  the  vote  for  Governor 
were  inaccessible  to  the  Legislature  they  might  substitute  certified  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  record. 
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On  Saturday,  the  17th,  the  Republican  Legislature  assembled  at  the 
usual  places  of  meeting,  the  House  sent  the  Senate  the  names  of  Dan¬ 
iel  F.  Davis  and  Bion  Bradbury,  and  the  Senate  at  once  elected  Mr. 
Davis  Governor.  A  council  was  also  elected.  In  the  evening  a  joint 
convention  was  held  and  Mr.  Davis  qualified.  General  Chamberlain 
recognized  him  as  Governor,  and  announced  that  he  considered  his 
special  duties  at  an  end. 

The  matter  of  electing  an  adjutant-general  and  a  treasurer  was  taken 
up.  The  Republicans  found  themselves  in  an  embarrassing  position. 
They  had  nominated  as  adjutant-general,  Major  Gallagher,  the  pension 
clerk  in  the  adjutant-general’s  office,  and  for  treasurer,  John  W.  Folger, 
a  clerk  in  the  treasurer’s  office  who  though  a  Fusion  appointee,  had  acted 
with  the  Republicans.  But  neither  were  men  of  weight,  and  there  was  a 
general  feeling  that  in  the  present  circumstances  stronger  men  should 
be  chosen.  A  caucus  was  held  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Major  Gallagher.  They 
reported  that  he  had  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends.  It  was  proposed  to  postpone  action  till  evening.  But  at  an¬ 
other  caucus,  Mr  Hale  said  that  there  were  grave  reasons  why  the  ad¬ 
jutant-general’s  office  should  be  filled  that  day  “by  some  gentleman  of 
responsibility  and  who  is  in  full  accord  with  the  branches  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  events  of  importance,”  he  said,  “and 
in  the  case  of  anything  happening  between  now  and  night,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  permanent  head  in  the  adjutant-general’s  office.’  The 
caucus  reconsidered  its  nomination  and  by  a  vote  of  79  to  8,  General 
George  L.  Beal  was  elected  by  the  Legislature.  No  treasurer  was 
chosen.  Another  most  important  question  was,  Should  the  Fusion  Leg¬ 
islature  be  allowed  to  meet  in  the  State  House?  They  had  adjourned 
to  four  o’clock  Monday  afternoon.  The  Governor  decided  to  exclude 
them  from  the  State  House,  and  when  they  appeared  about  four  o’clock 
they  found  the  iron  gates  closed  and  guarded  by  police.  On  demanding 
entrance  they  were  refused  by  Mayor  Nash  in  the  name  of  Governor 
Davis,  as  there  was  no  business  being  transacted  in  any  of  the  depart¬ 
ments.  “Speaker”  Talbot  mounted  the  coping  surrounding  the  grounds 
and  called  the  “House”  to  order ;  the  “House”  heard  the  journal  read, 
and  adjourned  to  meet  at  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning.  President  Lam- 
son  then  mounted  the  coping  and  called  the  “Senate”  to  order,  and  that 
body  adjourned  to  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  “House.”  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  duly  held  and  there  was  much  talk  but  little  action. 

The  Republicans  elected  a  State  treasurer.  Their  Legislature  re¬ 
cessed  for  an  hour  that  a  caucus  might  be  held,  and  Folger  voluntarily 
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withdrew  that  a  man  of  greater  age  and  more  financial  experience 
might  be  chosen ;  the  caucus  passed  a  resolution  complimenting  him 
in  the  highest  terms,  and  nominated  Samuel  A.  Holbrook,  who  was,  of 
course,  elected. 

On  Friday,  the  23d,  Governor  Davis  became  convinced  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  changing  for  the  worse.  The  Fusion  Secretary  of  State, 
deputy-secretary  under  Garcelon,  had  carried  off  the  State  seal  and 
persisted  in  refusing  to  give  it  up.  Ex-Councillor  Fogg’s  paper,  the 
“Greenback-Labor  Chronicle,”  was  declaring  that  the  State  House  must 
be  taken  though  it  cost  a  thousand  lives,  and  what  was  far  more  serious, 
there  were  reports  of  recruiting  and  drilling  in  every  county  in  the  State 
and  in  Augusta.  In  the  evening  of  the  23d,  Mayor  Nash  informed 
Governor  Davis  that  he  feared  that  his  police  could  not  defend  the 
State  House  “against  such  force  as  the  public  enemies  seem  to  be  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  bring  against  it.”  Accordingly  the  Augusta  militia 
company,  the  Capitol  Guards,  were  called  out  and  at  midnight  they 
entered  the  State  House.  A  little  later  the  Gardiner  Light  Infantry 
joined  them.  In  the  early  morning  of  Saturday,  the  24th,  the  Auburn 
Light  Infantry  and  the  Androscoggin  Light  Artillery  arrived,  the  latter 
bringing  a  gatling  gun  manned  by  fourteen  men.  On  the  same  dav 
the  Fusion  Legislature  voted  to  submit  certain  questions  to  the  court. 
On  the  27th  the  court  replied  that  they  could  not  recognize  the  persons 
putting  the  questions  as  a  legal  Legislature,  but  that  they  felt  that  they 
would  be  omitting  an  important  service  which  might  fairly  be  expected 
of  them  if  they  failed  to  state  why  they  could  not  answer  the  questions. 
They  then  gave  reasons  in  the  line  of  their  previous  decisions  that  the 
Republican  Legislature  was  legal.  They  said  that  the  fact  that  no 
notice  of  the  session  of  the  legal  Legislature  had  been  given  to  the 
minority  was  not  material.  “The  minority  were  not  excluded.  The 
organization  was  made  in  a  public  manner.  The  minority  were  at  the 
time  claiming  to  be,  and  are  still  claiming  to  be,  the  lawful  Legislature. 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  they  would  have  abandoned  that  organ¬ 
ization  at  that  time  had  notice  been  given.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
want  of  notice  invalidates  the  organization  of  January  the  12th.  There 
may  be  irregularities  in  the  manner  in  which  such  organizations  were 
formed;  but  the  voice  of  the  people  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  stifled, 
nor  the  true  government  to  fail  to  be  maintained.  No  essential  defects 
anywhere  exist,  but  only  such  departures  from  ordinary  forms  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  compelled.” 

Early  on  the  following  day  the  Augusta  and  Gardiner  companies 
were  relieved  from  duty.  In  the  afternoon  the  Fusion  Legislature  met 
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and  adjourned  until  August  1.  Some  of  the  more  radical  claimed  that 
they  would  meet  on  that  day  and  begin  an  active  campaign,  the  object 
being  to  secure  the  electoral  vote.  But  the  general  feeling  was  that 
that  Legislature  would  never  meet  again,  that  the  adjournment  to  a 
fixed  day  was  taken  to  let  the  counted-in  members  down  easy,  they 
having  given  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  On  the  morning  of  January  the 
30th,  the  last  troops  were  sent  home.  Many  Fusiomsts  on  that  and 
the  preceding  day  joined  the  regular  Legislature;  of  the  Senators  on  y 
two  remained  absent.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  31st,  P  A.  Sawyer 
the  Fusionists’  Secretary  of  State,  appeared  at  the  secretary  s  office 
and  surrendered  under  protest  the  State  seal,  the  election  returns,  the 
Council  record,  and  the  reports  on  election  returns  for  lS/A  . 

A  joint  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  mvestiga  e  e 
treatment  of  the  election  returns,  and  the  attempt  to  defeat  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  also  any  undue  or  illegal  expenditure  of  the  public 
money.  Governor  Garcelon  was  subpoenaed  and  testified  before  the 
committee;  Councillor  Moody  appeared  voluntarily.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  and  P.  A.  Sawyer  declined  or  failed  to  attend.  1  he 
committee  reported  that  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  to  count  out  e- 
publicans  and  count  in  Fusionists.  All  the  Republican  members  of 
the  committee  signed  the  report.  Two  of  the  Fusionist  members  stated 
that  “the  undersigned  regret  that  the  members  of  the  Council  have  not 
seen  fit  to  appear  and  explain  the  irregularities  which  seem  to  exist. 
The  evidence  being  uncontradicted,  the  undersigned  cannot  make  a 
denial  of  the  facts  proved  by  it  and  can  only  withhold  their  assent  to 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  majority  of  the  committee.”  The  third 
Fusionist  did  not  sign  either  report.  Messrs.  Garcelon,  Sawyer  and  the 
Councillors  for  1879,  except  Mr.  Moody,  issued  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to 

the  report  of  the  investigating  committee. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  select  a  successor  to  Senator 
Hamlin,  and  Eugene  Hale,  of  Ellsworth,  and  William  P.  Frye,  of  Lewis¬ 
ton,  were  candidates  for  the  Republican  nomination,  which  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  election.  Both  gentlemen  had  sat  for  many  years  m  Con¬ 
gress,  and  had  rendered  excellent  service  to  the  Republican  party.  Mr. 
Hale  had  the  powerful  support  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  was  duly  nominated 

and  elected. 

Eugene  Hale  was  born  in  Turner,  Maine,  June  9,  1836,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  town  schools  and  Hebron  Academy.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  took  up  his  residence  in  Ells¬ 
worth.  In  1871  he  married  a  daughter  of  Senator  Chandler,  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Mr.  Hale  was  County  Attorney  of  Hancock  for  nine  years,  and 
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served  three  years  in  the  Maine  Legislature  and  ten  in  Congress.  In 
the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Hale  gradually  obtained  a  very  influ¬ 
ential  position,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  service  he  was  one  of  a 
small  group  that  was  extremely  influential  in  shaping  legislation. 
Senator  Hale  was  long  chairman  of  the  naval  committee,  and  was  a 
staunch  friend  of  the  navy  at  a  time  when  generous  appropriations  were 
very  hard  to  get.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  career  he  was  closely 
identified  with  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Frye’s  senatorship  was  merely  postponed,  and  for  a  brief  time 
only.  Mr.  Blaine  became  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Garfield’s 
Cabinet  and  the  Legislature  promptly  chose  Mr.  Frye  as  his  successor. 

William  Pierce  Frye  was  born  in  Lewiston,  on  September  2,  1831. 
When  barely  fifteen  he  entered  Bowdoin.  After  his  graduation,  in  1850, 
he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  practiced  in  Rockland  for  two  years,  and  then  moved  to 
Lewiston.  In  1866-67  he  was  mayor  of  Lewiston,  and  during  1867-69 
Attorney-General  of  Maine.  In  this  office  he  added  to  his  reputation  as 
a  lawyer,  and  showed  himself  a  master  of  cross-examination.  He  was 
elected  to  the  National  House  in  1871,  and  retained  his  seat  until  his 
election  to  the  Senate  ten  years  later.  Senator  Frye’s  thirty  years’ 
service  in  the  Senate  was  of  distinguished  quality.  He  was  for  many 
years  chairman  of  the  committee  on  commerce,  and  thoroughly  mas¬ 
tered  the  details  of  the  subject.  He  was  most  anxious  for  the  revival 
of  American  shipping,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Frye-Hanna  ship  subsidy 
bill,  in  1902,  is  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  disappointment  of  his 
career.  While  his  attention  was  chiefly  given  to  the  mercantile  marine, 
he  also  took  great  interest  in  the  navy,  and  in  the  revenue  cutter  and 
life-saving  services.  So  devoted  was  he  to  his  special  subject  that  he 
refused  the  chairmanship  of  the  highly  important  committee  on  foreign 
relations  because  acceptance  would  mean  resignation  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  commerce.  He  did,  however,  render  valuable  service  on  the 
foreign  relations  committee  and,  doubtless  for  that  reason,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  McKinley  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate 
the  tieaty  of  peace  with  Spain  in  1898.  Senator  Frye  was  also  presi¬ 
dent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  for  fifteen  consecutive  years,  a  longer 
period  than  any  Senator  had  held  the  office.  Moreover,  because  of  the 
death  of  Vice-President  Hobart  and  the  accession  to  the  presidency  of 
Vice-President  Roosevelt,  he  was  the  actual  presiding  officer  for  over 
five  years  and  was  most  successful.  He  died  in  the  summer  of  1911. 

d  he  gubernatorial  campaign  in  Maine  in  1880  was  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  because  a  President  was  to  be  chosen  the  following  November, 
and  the  State  election  would  be  regarded  as  a  forecast  of  the  National 
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one.  The  two  leading  candidates  for  the  Republican  nomination  were 
General  Grant  and  Mr.  Blaine. 

Senator  Sherman  was  a  third  candidate  for  the  nomination,  and  Ed¬ 
munds  of  Vermont,  Windom  of  Minnesota,  and  Elihu  B.  Washburne 
of  Illinois,  formerly  of  Maine,  were  also  supported. 

In  the  convention  the  battle  was  fierce.  On  the  first  ballot  Grant  had 
304  votes  and  Blaine  284.  On  the  34th  Grant  had  312  and  Blaine 
275,  and  a  dark  horse,  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio,  also  appeared. 
General  Garfield  had  come  to  the  convention  as  a  leader  of  the  Sherman 
forces  and  his  very  able  speech  putting  Sherman  in  nomination  had 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  convention.  On  the  34th  ballot  he  re¬ 
ceived  17  votes,  on  the  35th,  50.  Blaine  and  Garfield  had  long  been 
on  terms  of  cordial  intimacy.  A  wire  ran  from  the  convention  hall  to 
Blaine’s  house  in  Washington  and  he  promptly  telegraphed  for  his 
friends  to  break  to  Garfield.  They  did  so,  others  followed,  and  on  the 
36th  ballot  Garfield  was  nominated.  The  nomination  for  the  vice¬ 
presidency  was  given  to  the  Stalwarts  as  a  consolation  prize,  and  Chester 
A.  Arthur  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  468  out  of  775 
votes.  His  principal  competitor  was  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  who  ob¬ 
tained  199  votes.  The  next  candidate,  Marshall  Jewell  of  Connecticut, 

received  only  43  votes. 

The  Democrats  nominated  General  Hancock.  Each  party  therefore 
went  into  the  fight  with  a  Union  soldier  at  its  head,  but  the  Democrats 
had  the  more  distinguished  military  record. 

In  the  State  election  in  Maine  the  Republicans  endeavored  to  make 

the  count-out  the  great  issue. 

'When  the  convention  met,  Governor  Davis  was  renominated  by  ac¬ 
clamation,  the  conduct  of  the  Garcelon  administration  severely  ar¬ 
raigned,  and  prohibition  endorsed. 

The  Democrats  and  Greenbackers,  having  decided  on  fusion  in  respect 
to  gubernatorial  candidates,  the  conventions  of  both  parties  met  in 
Bangor  on  June  1.  General  Harris  M.  Plaisted  was  nominated  for 
Governor  by  acclamation.  He  was  born  in  Jefferson,  New  Hampshire, 
November  2,  1828.  He  graduated  from  Colby  (then  Waterville)  Col¬ 
lege  in  1853.  In  the  same  year  he  entered  the  Albany  Law  School  and 
graduated  with  high  honors  two  years  later.  He  then  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Bangor,  and  after  a  year’s  study  in  the  law  office  of  Albert 
W.  Paine  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army  and  served  until  1865,  when  he  left  the  service  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  He  was  first,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  then  colonel  of  the  Elev¬ 
enth  Maine,  and  for  some  time  commanded  the  brigade  of  which  the 
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Eleventh  formed  a  part.  After  the  war  he  served  two  terms  in  the 
Maine  House  and  three  as  Attorney-General. 

The  September  election  was  a  fearful  disappointment  to  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  It  was  extremely  close,  but  if  the  votes  were  counted  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  men  who  cast  them,  General  Plaisted  received 
a  small  plurality.  There  were  votes  for  Daniel  F.  David  and  Harrison 
M.  Plaisted,  and  the  votes  of  the  town  of  Vassalboro  cast  for  Harris 
M.  Plaisted  were  returned  for  Hiram  Plaisted.  Mr.  Dickey,  of  Fort 
Kent,  however,  discovered  that  the  “return”  was  not  signed  by  the  clerk, 
and  therefore  no  legal  return;  and  in  such  a  case  a  new  return  could  be 
made.  At  this  election  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  adopted 
providing  that  the  Governor  should  serve  two  years  and  be  chosen  not 
by  a  majority  but  by  a  plurality  vote. 

The  question  was  raised:  Did  the  plurality  amendment  apply  to  the 
election  of  1880?  If  it  did  not,  there  was  no  choice,  the  Legislature 
was  Republican,  and  Davis  would  be  the  next  Governor.  The  amend¬ 
ment  could  not  be  in  force  until  the  close  of  the  voting  at  least,  by  that 
time  the  election  for  Governor  had  been  completed  and  an  amendment 
like  a  law  is  not  retroactive  unless  there  be  a  special  provision  to  that 
effect. 

Some  of  the  Republicans  claimed  that  the  matter  was  doubtful,  and 
wished  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  judges.  The  Portland  “Press”  urged 
that  the  Republican  Legislature  declare  Plaisted  elected  as  a  matter  of 
magnanimity.  Most  of  the  Republicans  believed  that  Plaisted  should 
be  recognized.  But  the  Bangor  “Whig”  bitterly  opposed  such  action. 
It  declared  that  the  Democrats  had  no  claim  to  magnanimity,  that  law 
should  rule,  and  that  it  was  merely  proposed  to  enquire  of  the  judges 
what  the  law  was.  It  said  that  some  influential  Republican  lawyers 
who  had  helped  draft  the  amendment  were  angry  at  the  assertion  that 
they  failed  to  express  their  meaning,  that  many  Republicans  believed 
that  enough  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Legislature  would  vote  with  the 
Democrats  to  elect  Plaisted  and  that  it  was  unwise  to  make  an  attempt 
which  would  not  be  successful. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  urged  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  general  understanding  that  the  amendment  was  to  apply  to 
the  election  of  1880.  Moreover,  should  the  Republicans  take  an  op¬ 
posite  view  they  would  appear  to  be  trying  to  defeat  the  people’s  will 
by  the  merest  technicalities  and  the  party  might  suffer  severely.  Should 
the  judges  feel  bound  by  the  strict  principles  of  law  to  decide  against 
Plaisted,  their  opinion  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  by  the  “man  in  the 
street”  as  highly  partisan  and  the  moral  authority  of  the  court  would 
receive  a  heavy  blow.  For  these  reasons  a  great  majority  of  the  Re- 
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publicans  of  the  Legislature  concurred  with  the  Democrats  in  declaring 
Plaisted  elected. 

The  Republican  Legislature  had  given  Governor  Plaisted  a  solid  Re¬ 
publican  Council  and  from  the  first  there  was  much  friction  between 
them.  The  contest  began  over  the  election  of  a  messenger  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Council.  The  Council  at  its  first  session  reelected  that  former 
messenger,  Major  House.  The  Governor  refused  to  concur.  He  said 
that  in  general  he  would  prefer  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  making 
appointments,  but  that  he  thought  that  he  should  be  consulted  in  regard 
to  the  officers  of  his  staff  and  the  person  who  would  act  as  his  private 
secretary  and  have  charge  of  his  papers.  Later  he  nominated  his  son, 
Harold,  for  the  office,  but  the  Council  refused  to  consider  the  nominal 
tion,  claiming  that  the  messenger  was  not  a  civil  officer  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Governor,  but  a  hired  employee  like  a  night  watchman, 
whose  employment  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council.  The  matter, 
after  long  dispute,  was  compromised  by  a  provision  for  two  officers 
instead  of  one,  a  private  secretary  to  the  Governor  and  a  messenger 
to  the  Council.  Young  Mr.  Plaisted  became  his  father’s  secretary  and 
Major  House  messenger  to  the  Council. 

The  Governor  repeatedly  removed  officers  by  appointment  of  others 
and  the  Council  refused  to  concur,  on  the  ground  that  they  disapproved 
of  the  removal.  The  Governor  also  removed  officers  by  his  own  author¬ 
ity,  the  Council,  considering  such  an  action  illegal,  passed  warrants  for 
the  continued  payment  of  the  salaries,  and  the  Governor  refused  to  ap¬ 
prove  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  men  were  no  longer  in  office.  On 
July  13  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  appointment  of 
trustees  of  the  Reform  School  having  arisen,  the  Governor  declared  the 
Council  adjourned  and  withdrew  to  his  private  room.  The  Council, 
however,  refused  to  recognize  the  legality  of  the  Governor’s  action, 
continued  in  session,  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  and  then  adjourned  to 
a  day  in  August.  There  was  in  consequence  a  failure  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  $50,000  of  State  bonds.  The  treasurer,  acting  on  his 
personal  authority,  saved  the  credit  of  the  State,  but  Governor  and 
Council  blamed  each  other  for  the  danger  of  a  default.  In  September, 
1881,  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
the  Council  in  which  the  Governor  had  declined  to  join,  gave  an  opinion 
against  the  Governor’s  claim  to  remove  Mr.  Spaulding,  the  reporter  of 
decisions  to  the  court,  but  two  justices,  Messrs.  Libby  and  Walton,  while 
giving  an  opinion  out  of  deference  to  the  Council,  stated  that  they  did 
not  think  the  occasion  one  in  which  they  should  be  called  upon  and  that 
the  proper  proceeding  would  be  for  the  Attorney-General  to  bring  a 
writ  of  quo  warranto. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  the  question  of  appointments  was  again  raised, 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  constitutional  amendment  establishing  biennial 
elections.  There  were  numerous  elective  county  officers,  such  as  sheriffs 
and  registers  of  probate,  whose  terms  would  expire  with  the  year,  and 
the  biennial  amendment  gave  the  Legislature  authority  to  provide  for 
the  filling  of  vacancies.  Instead  of  directing  that  the  incumbents  should 
retain  their  offices  until  the  next  election,  the  Legislature  gave  the  ap¬ 
pointment  for  the  ensuing  year  to  the  Governor  and  Council.  Governor 
Plaisted  nominated  Fusionists  to  fill  almost  every  vacancy.  The  Council 
was  willing  to  confirm  Fusionists  if  the  previous  officer  had  been  a  Fu- 
sionist,  but  the  Governor  refused  this  compromise.  The  Council,  an¬ 
gered,  resolved  to  confirm  only  those  Fusionists  whose  county  was  still 
Fusionist.  The  Governor,  however,  would  not  give  way  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil  ultimately  confirmed  his  nominations  for  all  offices  where  the  va¬ 
cancies  could  not  be  temporarily  filled  in  other  ways  should  the  Council 
fail  to  act. 

The  term  of  Judge  Libby  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  expire  in  April, 
1882,  and  considerably  before  that  date  the  Governor  had  nominated 
William  L.  Putnam  to  fill  the  impending  vacancy.  In  itself  it  was  a 
highly  proper  nomination,  but  the  Republicans  declared  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  punish  Judge  Libby  for  joining  in  the  opinion  against  the 
count-out  two  years  before,  and  rejected  the  nomination.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  then  submitted  the  name  of  Nathan  Cleaves,  of  Portland,  which 
was  rejected  for  the  same  reason. 

The  State  campaign  of  1882  was  fought  chiefly  on  the  appointment 
issue.  The  Greenback  convention  renominated  Governor  Plaisted  and 
the  Democrats  did  the  same.  In  the  letter  informing  him  of  the  latter 
nomination  the  chairman  of  the  convention  said  that  Greenbackers  and 
Democrats  were  in  accord  on  practical  issues,  especially  on  the  vital 
State  issue,  involving  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  executive, 
and  that  questions  of  finance  were  of  little  practical  importance  in  the 
State  contest.  The  Fusionists  claimed  that  Governor  Plaisted’s  position 
was  like  that  of  President  Garfield  in  his  contest  with  Senator  Conkling; 
the  Republicans  replied  that  the  Garfield-Conkling  dispute  was  over  the 
right  of  the  Executive  to  nominate,  that  the  Maine  Council  only  claimed 
an  equal  share  in  appointments.  Practically,  however,  the  difference 
was  not  very  great,  though  in  Maine  there  was  no  question  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  veto  under  the  name  of  conciliar  courtesy. 

For  the  Republican  nomination  there  was  a  sharp  contest  between 
W.  W.  Thomas,  of  Portland,  and  Frederick  Robie,  of  Gorham.  There 
was  a  strong  local  feeling  in  Portland  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Thomas.  The 
“Advertiser”  said:  “No  candidate  for  Governor  has  ever  been  taken 
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from  Portland  by  the  Republican  party,  although  this  honor  has  been 
conferred  upon  Bangor  once,  upon  Lewiston  twice,  and  upon  Augusta 
six  times.” 

But  although  the  convention  was  held  in  his  own  city,  Mr.  Thomas 
again  met  defeat.  Mr.  Robie  was  nominated  by  a  vote  of  690  to  592  for 
Thomas,  38  for  J.  H.  Drummond  and  7  scattering.  The  platform  con¬ 
demned  Governor  Plaisted  for  the  use  he  had  made  of  the  appointing 
power,  and  endorsed  prohibition. 

Mr.  Robie  was  born  in  Gorham  on  August  12,  1822.  He  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  in  1841,  and  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1844.  He  practiced  medicine  in  Biddeford  and  Waldobor- 
ough  until  1858,  when  he  returned  to  Gorham.  Early  in  the  Civil  War 
he  was  appointed  paymaster  and  served  from  1861  to  1866.  He  showed 
himself  a  faithful  and  courteous  officer,  was  held  in  high  esteem  both 
by  the  government  and  the  soldiers,  and  in  1865  was  made  brevet  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel. 

Colonel  Robie,  as  he  was  often  called,  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
political  life,  had  served  seven  terms  as  Representative  and  two  as  Sena¬ 
tor  in  the  Maine  Legislature,  had  been  speaker  in  1872  and  1876,  and 
had  been  a  councillor  under  Governors  Washburn,  Davis  and  Plaisted. 
In  1878  he  was  a  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 
He  had  been  managing  director  of  a  railroad  and  business  manager 
of  a  Portland  paper,  and  at  the  time  of  his  nomination  was  director  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Portland. 

Mr.  Robie  died  on  February  2,  1912,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  having 
reached  a  more  advanced  age  than  has  been  attained  by  any  other  Maine 
Governor. 

Several  minor  parties  made  nominations  for  Governor.  The  Enforced 
Prohibition  party,  which  had  nominated  Nye  in  1880,  did  not  again 
appear.  But  the  Prohibitionists  who  had  supported  Joy  now  nominated 
William  T.  Eustis.  Their  convention  was  largely  a,  gathering  of  ideal¬ 
ists.  A  reporter  wrote  to  the  “Advertiser” :  “One  delegate  said  that 
he  cast  the  first  abolition  vote  in  his  town  forty  years  ago,  and  another 
said  that  his  father  was  an  early  abolitionist;  and  both  regarded  this 
movement  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  crusade  as  righteous  and  as  certain 
of  God’s  favor  as  the  movement  to  secure  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.” 

The  straight  Greenbaekers,  much  offended  by  the  fusion  with  the 
Democrats,  nominated  Solon  Chase. 

Certain  Liberal  Republicans  nominated  Warren  H.  Vinton. 

The  campaign  was  a  rather  quiet  one.  Robie’s  headship  of  the  State 
Grange  gave  him  a  considerable  advantage  and  the  Portland  Demo- 
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cratic  and  Half  Democratic  papers  declared  that  he  was  no  farmer. 
The  “Advertiser,”  in  the  sketch  that  it  gave  of  Mr.  Robie  after  his 
nomination,  spoke  of  his  father  and  then  said :  He  left  a  large  estate 
to  his  son  Frederick,  who  was  bred  a  physician  and  calls  himself  a 
farmer,  but  is  in  reality  a  gentleman  of  leisure.  Colonel  Robie  owns 
perhaps  160  acres  of  land  in  Gorham  which  is  cultivated  by  his  ten¬ 
ants.”  A  Portland  correspondent  o'f  the  Boston  “Advertiser”  said: 
“Colonel  Robie  is  a  genial,  cultured  gentleman  of  agricultural  tastes, 
the  official  head  of  the  Grangers  in  the  State,  and  the  possessor  of  a 
large  inherited  fortune.”  The  “Argus”  declared  that  “He  never  did 
a  good  severe  day’s  work  on  the  farm  in  his  life,  and  knows  absolutely 
nothing  of  practical  agriculture.” 

In  the  same  article  it  declared  that  the  Republicans  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  electing  Robie.  But  a  little  later  it  headed  an  editorial  on 
the  election,  “Our  Surprise  Party,”  and  said:  “For  some  time  past  it 
has  been  apparent  that  there  was  a  surprise  party  in  store  for  some¬ 
body  this  morning,  and  we  are  the  fellows  surprised.  The  Republicans 
have  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  State  and  have  won  a  great  victory.” 
Robie  received  72,481  votes  to  Plaisted’s  63,921.  The  minor  parties 
made  a  very  poor  showing.  The  Straight  Greenbackers  polled  1,324 
votes,  the  Prohibitionists  381,  the  Independent  Republicans  269,  and 
there  were  102  scattering. 


CHAPTER  VII— (PART  II) 

THE  MODERN  POLITICAL  ERA 

The  inauguration  of  Governor  Robie  was  the  beginning  of  a  Repub¬ 
lican  supremacy  which  lasted  for  nearly  thirty  years.  For  much  of 
the  period  there  is  comparatively  little  that  is  interesting  in  the  po¬ 
litical  history  of  the  State,  except  the  great  part  played  by  Maine  men 
at  Washington. 

In  1883,  however,  the  Legislature  took  an  important  step  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  prohibitory  policy  by  submitting  a  constitutional 
amendment  forbidding  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except 
cider,  and  the  sale  or  keeping  for  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  But  the 
Legislature  was  given  the  authority  to  permit  the  sale  of  cider,  and  of 
liquors  to  be  used  for  medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes  and  in  the 
arts.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  motion  was  made  to  strike 
out  the  cider  exemption,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  84  to  56,  and 
the  amendment  was  passed,  the  test  vote  standing  104  to  37.  In  the 
Senate  there  were  only  three  noes.  The  amendment  was  to  be  acted 
on  at  the  next  State  election  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  ratifi¬ 
cation  depend  on  the  obtaining  of  a  majority  of  the  number  of  votes 
cast  for  Governor,  but  the  motion  was  defeated.  In  1884  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  ratified  by  a  large  majority,  the 
vote  standing:  yeas,  70,783;  nays,  23,811.  There  were,  however,  47,513 
men  who  voted  for  governor  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote  on 
the  amendment,  and  had  the  requirement  of  a  majority  of  the  votes 
for  governor  been  necessary  for  ratification,  the  amendment  would  have 
lacked  271  votes  of  the  number  needed  to  pass  it.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  had  there  been  doubt  of  its  success  the  number  of  affirmative 
votes  would  have  been  larger. 

In  1884  Mr.  Blaine  at  last  received  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  presidency.  He  led  on  the  first  three  ballots  and  was  nominated  on 
the  fourth.  But  in  his  own  section  he  was  weak.  He  had  throughout 
the  unanimous  support  of  Maine,  but  on  the  first  ballot  he  obtained  but 
one  vote  from  the  rest  of  New  England,  and  even  on  the  last  ballot 
received  only  thirteen.  The  Democrats  nominated  Grover  Cleveland, 
of  New  York,  the  candidate  most  likely  to  win  the  votes  of  dissatis¬ 
fied  Republicans. 

In  Maine  the  Republicans  nominated  Governor  Robie.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  chose  for  their  candidate  John  B.  Redman,  of  Ellsworth.  Mr. 
Redman  was  only  thirty-six  years  old,  but  he  had  been  a  delegate  to 
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the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1876  and  1880.  In  1881  he  had 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Plaisted,  Municipal  Judge  of  Ellsworth, 
which  position  he  still  held.  He  was  also,  at  the  time  of  his  nomina¬ 
tion,  mayor  of  the  city.  The  “Argus”  described  him  as  “energetic  and 
a  spirited  and  pleasing  speaker.” 

At  the  election  the  Republicans  won  by  a  great  majority,  Robie  re¬ 
ceiving  78,699  votes,  Redman  58,954,  Eaton  (Greenback)  3,239,  Eustis 
(Prohibitionist)  1,151.  There  were  64  scattering  votes. 

In  November  Mr.  Blaine  carried  Maine,  but  lost  the  presidency  be¬ 
cause  of  failure  by  a  very  narrow  margin  to  win  in  New  York. 

In  1886  there  were  two  candidates  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor:  Joseph  R.  Bodwell,  of  Hallowed,  and  Augustus  C.  Hamlin, 
of  Bangor,  a  son  of  Hannibal  Hamlin.  Hamlin  had  been  a  surgeon  in 
the  Union  army  and  had  considerable  support  among  the  ex-soldiers,  but 
Mr.  Bodwell  was  favored  by  most  of  the  leading  politicians,  and  when 
the  convention  met  he  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  by  a  vote  of 
882  to  201  for  Hamlin.  There  was  but  one  scattering  vote. 

Mr.  Bodwell  was  born  in  what  is  now  Lawrence,  then  Methuen,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  on  June  18,  1818,  and  was  the  tenth  in  a  family  of  eleven 
children.  The  Bodwells  had  lived  in  Methuen  and  vicinity  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  years.  The  house  in  which  the  future  Governor 
was  born  was  occupied  by  five  generations  of  the  name,  and  the  falls 
of  Merrimack,  where  the  Lawrence  Mills  were  afterward  built,  were 
known  as  Bodwell’s  Falls.  The  family,  however,  was  not  wealthy,  its 
members  were  merely  well-to-do  farmers.  Joseph’s  father  met  with 
financial  reverses  and  the  boy  received  but  a  scanty  education.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  family  of  a  childless  sister,  and  “assisted  his 
brother-in-law  upon  the  farm,  aided  his  sister  in  her  household  duties, 
attended  the  district  school,  learned  the  cordwainer’s  trade,  and  de¬ 
voted  his  evenings  and  mornings  to  mending  and  making  shoes.”  He 
later  became  part  owner  of  the  farm  and  acquired  a  fondness  for  agri¬ 
culture  and  stock-raising  which  he  never  lost.  Like  his  father,  he  was 
also  a  teamster,  and  he  and  a  brother  were  employed  in  hauling  granite 
from  New  Hampshire  for  the  Lawrence  dam.  He  here  became  familiar 
with  the  numerous  processes  involved  in  quarrying,  handling  and  work¬ 
ing  granite.  A  few  years  later  in  company  with  a  friend,  Moses  Web¬ 
ster,  with  whom  he  had  worked  in  the  quarries,  he  came  to  South  Fox 
Island,  now  Vinalhaven,  and  the  two  began  business  as  independent 
operators,  but  in  a  very  modest  way.  It  is  said  that  at  first  Mr.  Bod¬ 
well  drove  the  ox-team  used  in  moving  the  granite,  and  shod  the  ani¬ 
mals  with  his  own  hands.  “Soon  the  business  increased,  the  firm  name 
became  Bodwell,  Webster  &  Company,  and  capital  sought  investment 
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in  the  new  enterprise.”  The  next  change  was  the  organization  of  the 
Bodwell  Granite  Company,  with  a  sufficient  capital,  and  leading  busi¬ 
ness  men  to  aid  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  but  the  moving  and 
master  spirit  from  the  very  first  was  Joseph  R.  Bodwell,  who  soon  after 
he  came  to  Maine,  was  recognized  as  the  leading  granite  man  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  the  company  and 
held  that  position  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Under  his  prudent  and  ener¬ 
getic  management  it  became  the  leading  granite  corporation  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Bodwell  had  long  felt  the  need,  in  his  business  operations, 
of  granite  of  a  lighter  color  and  finer  texture  than  that  which  he  had 
quarried  at  Vinalhaven,  for  monumental  work  and  for  artistic  designs 
in  architecture.  The  Hallowed  granite  presented  all  these  rare  qual¬ 
ities,  and  in  1866  Mr.  Bodwell  moved  his  family  from  Methuen  to 
Hallowed,  and  a  little  later  organized  the  Hallowed  Granite  Company, 
of  which  he  was  made  president  and  chief  executive  officer.  Soon 
after  the  company  was  organized  the  business  assumed  huge  propor¬ 
tions.  The  products  of  the  association  have  been  sent  into  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union.  Its  colossal  statuary,  rivalling  in  durability  and 
beauty  the  finest  marble,  is  to  be  found  in  ad  our  great  cities  from 
Portland  to  New  Orleans,  and  it  has  an  increasing  and  widely  extend¬ 
ing  demand. 

Before  his  nomination  for  governor,  Mr.  Bodwell  had  taken  little 
part  in  politics,  but  he  was  a  zealous  Republican,  served  two  terms  as 
Representative  from  Hallowed,  and  two  terms  as  mayor  of  the  city. 
He  was  a  man  of  excellent  character,  spotless  both  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  life,  unyielding  as  his  own  granite  in  the  maintenance  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  right.  With  this  firmness  went  great  kindness.  His 
relations  with  his  workmen  were  of  the  best.  He  took  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  them  individually  and  was  ready  and  even  eager  to  help  them 
on.  He  was  an  ardent  prohibitionist.  It  was  said  of  him  after  his  death : 

He  believed  in  temperance,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
the  infamous  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks.  No  previous  Governor  of 
Maine  had  manifested  so  much  interest  in  this  matter,  and  while  he 
thereby  made  enemies  of  parties  in  interest,  the  law-abiding  citizens 
of  the  State,  and  ad  those  whose  support  is  of  any  value,  were  rallying 
around  him.  He  believed  in  kindness  to  dumb  animals,  and  nothing 
vexed  him  more  than  their  abuse,  either  from  lack  of  food,  from  over¬ 
loading,  or  from  the  unreasonable  application  of  the  whip  or  goad,  by 
those  m  his  employ.  He  made  it  a  practice  to  caution  ad  newly  hired 
teamsters  that  their  term  of  office  would  depend  very  much  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  animals  committed  to  their  care.  His  kind  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  nature  rebelled  against  the  ill-treatment  of  either  animal  or 
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person.  He  was  especially  kind  to  the  young,  and  among  his  sincere 
mourners  are  little  children,  to  whom  he  had  spoken  words  of  encour¬ 
agement  or  aided  in  a  more  material  way.  He  received  his  friends  with 
generous,  old-fashioned  hospitality,  and  with  no  useless  forms  or  cere¬ 
monies.  In  his  family  he  was  kind  and  indulgent,  gratifying  every  rea¬ 
sonable  desire,  a  model  husband  and  father.” 

The  Democrats,  had  they  acted  according  to  custom,  would  have 
given  Judge  Redman  an  uncontested  renomination,  but  one  faction  of 
the  party  was  strongly  opposed  to  his  candidacy,  and  after  the  conven¬ 
tion  met  he  withdrew.  At  the  last  moment  the  leaders  agreed  to  nom¬ 
inate  Clarke  Edwards,  of  Bethel,  who  had  served  with  much  distinction 
in  the  Civil  War  as  colonel  of  the  Fifth  Maine,  and  the  convention  rati¬ 
fied  the  choice. 

In  the  campaign  the  Democrats  made  the  most  of  the  failure  of  the 
Republicans  to  nominate  Hamlin,  and  of  the  fact  that  Bodwell  was  the 
politicians’  candidate.  They  had  also  endeavored  to  arouse  prejudice 
against  him  on  account  of  his  wealth.  The  “Argus”  said:  “While 
Colonel  Edwards  was  engaged  in  putting  down  a  gigantic  rebellion, 
Mr.  Bodwell  was  engaged  in  building  up  a  gigantic  fortune.”  It  quoted 
from  the  Lewiston  “Gazette”  a  charge  against  the  Republicans  that 
“The  mark  of  the  machine  is  on  all  their  work.  They  have  ruthlessly 
ridden  down  all  opposition  and  butchered  the  soldiers’  candidate  with¬ 
out  mercy.  They  have  nominated  a  man  who,  though  doubtless  re¬ 
spectable  and  intelligent  personally,  is  but  clay  in  the  hands  of  potter 
Blaine.  If  elected,  he  will  be  but  the  figurehead  of  the  ring  and  will 
carry  out  their  behests  with  the  faith  and  simplicity  of  a  child.  That 
is  why  they  have  fought  so  hard  to  get  him.  They  know  their  man 
and  have  more  than  a  casual  acquaintance  with  the  fat  wallet  in 
his  breeches  pocket.  ’  The  “Argus”  also  quoted  with  approval  a 
statement  of  the  Boston  “Herald”  that  Bodwell  was  a  self-made  man, 
but  a  machine-made  candidate.  The  Republicans  did  not  attack  Col¬ 
onel  Edwards  except  by  pointing  out  that  a  good  soldier  was  often  a 
failure  in  civil  life,  and  they  reminded  the  people  of  the  count-out,  said 
that  the  Democrats  had  brought  the  State  to  the  verge  of  anarchy,  that 
they  had  never  repented,  and  that  men  prominent  in  the  affair  were 
still  leaders  in  the  Democratic  party. 

The  election  resulted  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Republicans,  Bod¬ 
well  leading  Edwards  by  nearly  14,000  votes.  The  official  returns  gave 
Bodwell  68,991  votes,  Edwards  55,289,  Clark  (Prohibitionist)  3,868. 
There  were  23  scattering  votes. 

Mr.  Bodwell’s  governorship  was  on  the  whole  an  able  and  successful 
one.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  complete  his  term,  but  died  on  De- 
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cember  15,  1887,  the  second  and  last  Governor  of  Maine  to  die  in  office. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  Sebastian  S.  Marble. 

The  year  1888  was  that  of  a  presidential  election,  and  the  friends  of 
James  G.  Blaine  worked  most  zealously  to  give  him  the  Republican 
nomination.  He  was  indeed  the  natural  leader.  President  Cleveland 
had  devoted  his  annual  message  of  December,  1887,  to  an  attack  upon 
the  tariff  and  the  protective  system.  Mr.  Blaine  was  in  Paris  at  the 
time,  but  he  immediately  replied  by  an  interview  with  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  “Tribune,”  setting  forth  the  other  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  and  the  campaign  was  fought  with  the  tariff  as  the  main 
issue.  But  in  spite  of  the  urgency  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Blaine  refused 
to  be  a  candidate.  He  believed  that  the  election  would  be  close,  and 
that  as  there  were  other  men  seeking  the  nomination  from  pivotal  States, 
he  would  be  defeated  if  nominated.  There  was  also  a  feeling  of 
wounded  pride.  Thinking  that  he  had  a  just  claim  to  another  nomina¬ 
tion,  having  made  so  good  a  run  in  1884,  he  would  not  stoop  to  struggle 
for  what  should  have  come  unsolicited.  But  he  was  a  king-maker,  if 
not  king.  At  the  time  of  the  Republican  convention  Mr.  Blaine  was 
visiting  Andrew  Carnegie  in  Scotland,  and  with  his  assent  Mr.  Carnegie 
sent  a  cipher  telegram  to  a  Republican  leader  advising  the  selection  of 
Harrison.  Blaine’s  supporters  accordingly  turned  to  the  Indiana  states¬ 
man  and  he  was  nominated. 

In  Maine  there  was  a  vigorous  contest  for  the  nomination  of  Gov¬ 
ernor.  Governor  Marble  wished  for  another  term.  Henry  B.  Cleaves, 
of  Portland,  and  State  Treasurer  Burleigh,  formerly  of  Aroostook  and 
Bangor,  and  now  of  Augusta,  were  fighting  hard  for  the  place.  Bur¬ 
leigh  was  preeminently  the  Eastern  candidate.  Hannibal  Hamlin  wished 
to  go  to  the  convention  at  the  head  of  a  Bangor  delegation  that  would 
vote  for  his  old  lieutenant,  Marble,  but  the  Bangor  leaders  refused. 
They  were  willing  to  so  far  defer  to  Mr.  Hamlin’s  former  position  and 
services  as  to  send  him  to  the  convention  at  liberty  to  vote  for  whom 
he  pleased,  but  more  they  would  not  do,  and  Mr.  Hamlin  refused  to 
compromise.  The  feeling  in  the  convention  was  extremely  bitter.  But 
when  the  vote  was  taken  Burleigh  won  easily  on  the  first  ballot,  re¬ 
ceiving  775  votes  to  473  for  Cleaves  and  190  for  Marble. 

Edwin  C.  Burleigh  was  born  in  Linnaeus,  Maine,  on  November  27, 
1843,  and  was  educated  at  the  schools  of  the  town  and  at  Houlton  Acad¬ 
emy.  During  the  Civil  War  he  attempted  to  enlist,  but  was  rejected 
on  account  of  his  health.  He  then  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
adjutant-general,  serving  until  the  close  of  the  war.  For  some  years 
he  was  a  land  surveyor  and  farmer.  In  1870  he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
land  office,  his  father  being  land  agent,  and  was  himself  land  agent  in 
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18 76-77-78.  In  1880  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  treasurer’s  office  and 
moved  to  Augusta.  In  1885  he  was  elected  State  Treasurer,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  the  office  until  his  nomination  for  governor. 

Mr.  Burleigh  was  a  man  of  kindly  nature  and  agreeable  manners, 
persuasive  and  a  good  organizer.  He  was  not  an  orator,  but  he  looked 
carefully  after  the  interests  of  his  district  and  its  constituents.  When 
governor,  he  defeated  an  attempt  to  remove  the  capital  to  Portland,  and 
when  the  State  was  to  buy  a  muster  field  secured  the  selection  of  old 
Camp  Keyes,  in  Augusta. 

In  Congress,  to  which  he  was  chosen  in  1896,  he  was  very  successful 
in  obtaining  public  buildings  for  his  district,  and  his  principal  achieve¬ 
ment  was  defeating  a  census  bill  reported  by  the  census  committee  and 
procuring  the  passage  of  a  substitute  which,  at  the  expense  of  a  larger 
House,  prevented  Maine’s  representation  from  being  reduced. 

The  Democrats  unanimously  nominated  William  L.  Putnam,  of  Port¬ 
land,  a  man  of  great  ability  as  a  lawyer  and  of  the  highest  character. 
He  was,  however,  vulnerable  in  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland,  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  Canada 
in  regard  to  the  fisheries  and  had  assented  to  terms  which  were  regarded 
by  the  American  fisherman  as  unsatisfactory.  The  convention,  too,  was 
much  troubled  by  the  prohibition  issue.  The  majority  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions  reported  one  in  favor  of  license,  but  the  convention  struck 
it  out. 

The  Belfast  Age  believed  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  but  the 
“New  Age,”  of  Augusta,  thought  that  the  convention  had  acted  wisely. 
It  said:  “This  is  presidential  year,  and  President  Cleveland’s  tariff  re¬ 
form  message  is  the  paramount  national  issue.  All  Democrats  in  Maine 
are  as  one  man  back  of  the  President  on  that  issue.  It  would  indeed 
be  poor  politics,  as  Mr.  Putnam  said,  to  introduce  another  issue,  a  side 
issue  which  would  divide  the  party.  The  people  never  decide  but  one 
issue  at  a  time.  The  Democracy  of  Maine  could  not  accept  the  local 
issue  tendered  without  turning  their  backs  on  the  President,  without 
wheeling  out  of  the  battle  line  led  by  him.  'One  war  at  a  time.’  ” 

The  election  in  September  showed  that  while  the  Democrats  may 
have  approved  the  President’s  tariff  policy,  the  people  as  a  whole  did 
not.  Burleigh  led  Putnam  by  18,000  votes.  The  official  returns  were* 
Burleigh,  79,401 ;  Putnam,  61,348;  Cushing  (Prohibitionist),  3,109;  Sim¬ 
mons  (Labor),  1,526;  scattering,  20. 

In  November  Harrison  carried  the  country,  obtaining  a  good  major¬ 
ity  m  the  electoral  college,  but  receiving  only  a  plurality  of  the  popular 

The  ‘Argus”  took  the  result  very  coolly.  After  the  Maine  election  it 
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remarked:  “We  gave  them  a  great  fight  anyhow,  and  their  pocketbooks 
are  pretty  empty  now,  (they)  can’t  spend  the  money  elsewhere.  The 
returns  show  that  the  cause  of  revenue  reform  is  making  progress  in 
this  State,  though  at  not  so  rapid  a  pace  as  some  expected  and  more 
hoped  for.”  When  Harrison  was  elected  the  “Argus”  again  received 
the  news  with  calmness.  It  also  indulged  in  a  hesitating  prophecy 
which  time  justified.  It  said  that  Mr.  Cleveland  “accepts  the  results  of 
the  election  in  a  brave,  manly  way  which  was  to  be  expected  of  him. 
When  he  quits  the  occupancy  of  the  White  House  next  March,  it  may 
not  be  forever — who  can  tell?”  It  also  spoke  of  Harrison  in  compli¬ 
mentary  terms. 

The  period  of  1888-89  is  one  of  distinguished  honor  for  Maine.  In 
this  short  time  she  saw  one  son  become  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  another  Speaker  of  the  National  House,  and  a  son  by  adoption 
Secretary  of  State. 

Early  in  1888,  Chief  Justice  Waite  died  and  President  Cleveland 
filled  the  vacancy  by  the  appointment  of  Melville  Weston  Fuller.  His 
father’s  family  were  well  known  in  Augusta,  his  uncle,  B.  A.  G.  Fuller, 
being  a  prominent  Democratic  politician  and  for  some  years  editor  of 
the  “Age.”  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Weston  and 
her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Daniel  Cony,  who  played  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  history  of  the  District  of  Maine.  Melville  Fuller  was 
born  in  Augusta  on  February  11,  1833.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
in  1853,  studied  a  year  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  practiced  law  in 
Augusta,  and  was  associated  with  his  uncle  in  the  editorship  of  the 
“Age.”  In  1856  he  removed  to  Chicago  and  continued  at  the  bar  un¬ 
til  his  appointment  as  Chief  Justice.  He  took  some  part  in  State 
politics  and  showed  himself  a  thoroughgoing  Democrat. 

His  political  principles  differed  widely  from  those  of  most  of  his 
associates  on  the  bench,  and  this  alone  would  have  prevented  him  from 
leading  the  court.  Probably,  too,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  do 
this  had  the  views  of  the  Constitution  and  of  political  science  more 
nearly  coincided  with  those  of  his  colleagues.  The  “Nation”  said  of 
him  after  his  death:  “Judge  Fuller  was  no  Marshall  or  Miller  to  impose 
upon  his  brethren  the  unifying  conclusions  of  an  intellect  of  greater 
range  and  deeper  penetration  than  their  own.”  Yet  in  some  respects 
the  Chief  Justice  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  his  place.  President 
Hyde  of  Bowdoin  said  of  him: 

A  Democrat  from  lifelong  conviction,  a  strict  constructionalist  profoundly 
distrustful  of  the  prevailing  tendency  to  extend  Federal  authority  over  business 
affairs,  he  was  often  in  the  minority;  and  often  opposed  not  only  to  popular  views, 
but  to  what  many  believed  to  be  the  inevitable  trend  of  progress.  Yet  such  was 
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his  profound  knowledge  of  the  law;  his  wide  scholarship,  his  practical  wisdom, 
his  transparent  fairness,  his  gracious  courtesy,  his  genial  humor,  that  he  kept 
men  of  the  most  sharply  opposed  views  in  harmonious  personal  relations,  expedited 
business,  and  held  the  court  throughout  this  long  and  trying  period  above  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  partisanship  or  favoritism. 

To  his  professional  attainment  he  added  rare  literary  and  social  gifts  which 
adorned  the  office  he  so  ably  filled.  Though  his  life  was  spent  chiefly  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Washington,  he  never  forgot  the  friends  of  his  native  city  and  his  be¬ 
loved  college.  Loyalty  to  all  whom  he  loved,  fidelity  to  all  with  which  he  had 
ever  been  identified,  whether  in  college  or  business,  family  or  friendship,  church 
or  State;  loyalty  and  fidelity  at  whatever  cost  of  inconvenience  and  sacrifice, 
were  the  traits  that  endeared  him  to  his  host  of  associates  and  friends. 

The  one  great  word  that  sums  up  his  character  is  integrity;  not  merely  in¬ 
tegrity  in  the  popular  meaning  of  the  word  as  common  honesty,  superiority  to 
all  forms  of  bribery,  corruption  and  undue  influence.  That,  in  a  man  of  his 
high  station  in  these  days,  we  expect  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  take  for  granted. 
Though  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  before  he  was  Chief  Justice,  while  still 
a  lawyer  to  whom  an  assured  income  would  have  been  most  welcome,  he  re¬ 
fused  an  offered  retainer  which  would  have  made  him  independently  rich,  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  that  law  and  justice  were  not  on  the  side  of  the  man  who  offered 
it.  But  he  had  the  deeper  and  rarer  quality  which  the  word  integrity  etymologi¬ 
cally  means:  that  unbroken  wholeness  of  life,  from  which  nothing  that  has  once 
proved  precious  is  ever  suffered  to  drop  out;  nothing  is  tolerated  at  one  time 
or  in  one  set  of  circumstances  which  is  inconsistent  with  what  one  aims  to  be 
at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances. 

Mr.  Harrison’s  nomination  and  election  had  been  largely  due  to  Mr. 
Blaine,  and  he  showed  his  sense  of  obligation  and  of  Mr.  Blaine’s 
position  in  the  party  by  tendering  him  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
which  Mr.  Blaine  accepted.  In  considering  his  work  in  this  office,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  some  notice  of  what  he  did  during 
his  brief  service  under  Presidents  Garfield  and  Arthur. 

Unlike  earlier  Secretaries  of  State  who  had  been  content  to  deal 
with  questions  as  they  arose,  Mr.  Blaine  had  a  definite,  aggressive  pol¬ 
icy  of  Pan-Americanism.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  to  be  liberally  in¬ 
terpreted  and  vigorously  enforced;  arbitration  was  to  take  the  place 
of  war  between  the  American  nations;  and  inter-American  commerce, 
particularly  that  of  the  United  States,  was  to  be  favored  and  de¬ 
veloped.  The  new  Secretary  lost  no  time  in  trying  to  realize  his  ideal. 
France  was  threatening  to  enforce  claims  against  Venezuela  by  a  seiz¬ 
ure  of  the  custom  houses.  To  avoid  such  interference  in  American 
affairs,  Mr.  Blaine  advised  Venezuela  to  pay  the  sum  demanded,  and 
directed  the  American  Minister  to  hint  that  if  she  did  not,  the  United 
States  might  herself  occupy  the  custom  houses  and  pay  France  out  of 
the  revenues.  Mexico  was  pressing  Guatemala  hard  in  a  boundary 
dispute,  Chili  had  substantially  conquered  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  war  and 
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her  terms  of  peace  were  very  severe.  Mr.  Blaine  urged  moderation  on 
Chili  and  Mexico.  On  his  initiative  the  President  invited  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nations,  except  such  as  were  at  war  with  each  other,  to  join  the 
United  States  in  a  conference  at  Washington  to  discuss  the  means  of 
securing  permanent  peace.  Before  the  time  fixed  for  the  conference 
to  meet  arrived,  Mr.  Blaine  had  left  office  with  the  rest  of  the  Gar¬ 
field  Cabinet,  and  although  President  Arthur  had  approved  the  invita¬ 
tions,  he  now  first  suspended  and  then  withdrew  them  and  reversed 
Mr.  Blaine’s  policy. 

Mr.  Blaine,  however,  continued  to  work  for  Pan-Americanism  as  a 
private  citizen,  and  with  considerable  success.  In  1888,  Congress 
passed  a  bill  for  the  calling  of  a  Pan-American  Congress,  and  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  under  Harrison  he  joyfully  resumed  the  work  he  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon  eight  years  before. 

“The  congress  was  well  attended  and  ably  managed  by  Blaine,  who 
was  elected  its  president.  Nothing  could  be  done  on  the  subject  of 
arbitration,  but  uniform  sanitary  regulations  were  drawn  up,  the  survey 
of  an  intercontinental  railroad  was  arranged,  the  principle  of  the  free 
navigation  of  international  rivers  was  endorsed,  and  agreements,  not 
quite  universal,  were  made  concerning  trademarks,  patents,  and  ex¬ 
tradition.  The  formation  of  reciprocity  treaties  between  the  several 
nations  was  recommended.  One  thing  of  real  importance  was  accomp¬ 
lished — the  foundation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Washington,  supported  jointly  by  the  nations  concerned,  and 
charged  with  the  collection  of  information.  Actually  permanent,  its 
functions  grew  till  it  became  a  lasting,  though  not  a  strong,  element  of 
union. 

“The  vitality  of  the  whole  scheme  rested  on  the  development  of  com¬ 
mercial  relations,  a  process  that  Blaine  sought  to  stimulate  by  treaties 
of  reciprocity.  Such  treaties  had  been  authorized  in  1884,  and  a  few 
were  drawn  up  under  Arthur,  but  they  were  withdrawn  by  Cleveland. 
In  1890  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress  was  working  over  the 
McKinley  tariff  bill.  In  this  document  sugar,  coffee,  hides,  and  other 
such  commodities,  our  most  important  assets  for  international  cus¬ 
toms  bartering,  were  put  on  the  free  list.  If  the  bill  passed  in  this 
form,  therefore,  we  should  have  no  favors  to  offer  American  countries. 
Blaine  threw  himself  into  opposition.  July  11,  1890,  he  wrote  to 
Senator  Frye,  ‘There  is  not  a  section  or  a  line  in  the  entire  bill  that 
will  open  a  market  for  another  bushel  of  (American)  wheat  or  another 
barrel  of  port.’  His  position  was  supported  by  western  sentiment,  and 
Senator  Hale  of  Maine  offered  an  amendment  representing  his  views. 
His  plan  provided  for  a  duty  on  the  commodities  in  question,  but 
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empowered  the  President  ‘to  declare  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
free  and  open  to  all  products  of  any  nation  of  the  American  hemisphere 
upon  which  no  export  duties  are  imposed,  whenever  and  so  long  as 
such  nation  shall  admit  to  its  ports,  free  of  all’  duties  of  whatsoever 
nature,  certain  enumerated  products  of  the  United  States,  or  such  other 
products  as  might  be  agreed  upon.” 

There  was  much  opposition  to  Mr.  Blaine’s  proposal,  and  the  Hale 
amendment  was  dropped,  but  authority  was  given  to  the  President  to 
impose  duties  on  sugar,  tea,  coffee  and  hides  (which  were  to  be  free) 
if  the  country  from  which  they  came  laid  duties  on  imports  from  the 
United  States  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  were  “unequal  and 
unreasonable.” 

There  were  differences  with  European  governments,  which  Secretary 
Blaine  handled  in  his  usual  vigorous  way.  In  his  first  term  he  tried 
in  vain  to  induce  England  to  consent  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty.  In  his  second  term  he  was  engaged  in  a  long  dispute  with 
Lord  Salisbury  over  the  Behring  Sea  seal  fisheries,  which  ended  in  a 
reference  to  arbitration,  and  the  defeat  of  the  United  States.  With 
Germany  there  was  a  serious  dispute  over  Samoan  affairs,  which  was 
temporarily  settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  this  country.  The  final 
negotiations  were  conducted  at  Berlin,  and  the  American  commissioners 
cabled  to  Washington  that  Bismarck  was  angry,  and  that  without 
yielding  somewhat  they  feared  that  everything  would  be  lost.  Mr. 
Blaine  cabled  in  response  that  “the  extent  of  the  Chancellor’s  irritabil¬ 
ity  is  not  the  measure  of  American  rights.”  There  was  trouble  even 
with  American  countries.  With  Chili,  diplomatic  relations  were 
broken,  but  she  yielded  and  so  prevented  war. 

Several  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  successes  proved  to  be  merely  temporary.  His 
blustering  policy  to  Chili,  although  that  country  had  given  great  prov¬ 
ocation,  had  the  unhappy  result  that  “the  suspicions  with  which  the 
Spanish-American  States  had  regarded  Blaine  were  confirmed,  and  the 
memory  of  his  pleasing  personality  and  eloquent  appeals  for  kindness 
and  cooperation  vanished.”  The  arrangement  in  regard  to  Samoa  pre¬ 
served  the  independence  of  the  country  in  form  rather  than  in  fact 
and  even  the  form  was  not  long  maintained,  the  islands  being  divided 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  commercial  agreements 
negotiated  under  the  reciprocity  provisions  of  the  McKinley  Act  were 

c  ec  ared  by  President  Cleveland  to  have  been  abrogated  by  the  Wilson 
law  of  1894. 

Professor  Fish,  in  his  “American  Diplomacy,”  says  of  Mr.  Blaine : 


erattoTiPr  ^  ^  S°Ugh‘  '°  recomme"d  his  P^n  of  peace  and  coop- 

America  by  a  persistent  baiting  of  Europe.  Although  Blaine  seemed 
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to  make  little  impression  on  the  solid  opinion  of  his  time,  some  of  his  policies 
have  proved  to  be  permanently  American.  The  idea  of  United  States  control  of 
the  canal,  which  was  not  original  with  him  but  which  he  made  his  own,  returned 
later,  and  apparently  to  stay.  So,  too,  the  conception  of  the  United  States  as 
an  intermediary  between  American  and  European  nations  is  incorporated  in  our 
statute  books  in  the  case  of  San  Domingo.  He  was  among  the  first  of  our  public 
men  to  observe  the  changing  conditions  of  our  commerce.  That  with  this  ability 
he  should  have  combined  the  arts  of  the  blatant  hawker  after  votes,  thereby 
uselessly  aggravating  the  powers  of  Europe;  that,  with  the  splendid  scope  of  his 
plan  of  international  cooperation  in  America,  he  should  in  the  “eighties”  have 
imagined  that  the  two  hemispheres  could  be  divided,  not  in  political  ideals  as 
Adams  in  the  twenties  has  (had)  said  they  were,  but  commercially,  were  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  power  of  intuitive  perception  unaccompanied,  either  by  comprehen¬ 
sive  knowledge  or  by  a  capacity  for  thinking  things  through. 

Thomas  Brackett  Reed  was  born  on  October  18,  1839.  He  was  de¬ 
scended  from  Thomas  Reade,  who  came  to  Massachusetts  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Winthrop  in  1630.  His  grandmother,  Mary  Brackett  Reed,  was 
a  descendant  of  George  Cleve.  Mr.  Reed,  however,  took  but  a  moderate 
interest  in  his  genealogy,  and  Governor  McCall  says  in  his  “Life  of 
Reed”  that  “His  utterances  upon  the  subject  were  usually  in  a  light 
vein,  and  are  consistent  with  a  mild  indifference  toward  ancestor  wor¬ 
ship  as  an  established  form  of  religion.”  Reed  came  of  a  vigorous 
stock.  His  grandfather  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  his  father 
to  that  of  eighty-five.  Reed’s  father  was  for  many  years  a  sailor,  mate 
or  captain  of  packets  running  between  Boston  and  the  Maine  coast. 
Later  he  was  night  watchman  at  Brown’s  sugar  house.  His  means 
were  moderate,  and  he  mortgaged  his  home  to  obtain  the  money  to 
send  his  son  to  college.  Young  Reed  had  a  very  active  boyhood,  one 
well  calculated  to  develop  courage  and  character.  Writing  of  a  some¬ 
what  later  time,  he  said:  “Boys  do  not  do  much  of  anything  nowadays. 
They  are  much  more  comfortable  to  get  along  with.  Now  they  are 
civilized,  but  they  have  lost  much  on  the  score  of  picturesqueness. 
Doubtless  there  are  still  gleams  of  old-time  savagery,  which  lighten  up 
the  home  circle  and  cheer  the  hearts  of  mothers,  but  the  boy  as  a 
public  institution  no  longer  thrills  the  heart  and  engrosses  the  mind.” 
He  classified  the  boys  of  his  day  as  the  “Brackett  Street  boys,  the 
Center-Streeters,  and  the  Christian  Shorers,”  and  added,  “beyond  them, 
in  the  unknown  regions  about  Munjoy  Hill,  were  savage  and  warlike 
tribes  of  whom  we  did  not  even  know  the  names.”  “In  the  good  old 
days  one  could  as  easily  have  marched  to  the  Pacific  coast  as  from 
Brackett  Street  to  Munjoy  Hill.”  Mr.  Reed  had  the  good  fortune  to 
receive  an  excellent  high  school  education  under  a  remarkable  head¬ 
master.  Years  after,  Reed  wrote  to  his  old  instructor:  “If  a  boy  had 
honor  or  ambition  in  him,  you  knew  how  to  make  successful  appeals  to 
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it.  .  .  .  You  made  us  understand,  you  never  let  us  go  away  with  half 
knowledge.”  In  1856,  Reed  entered  Bowdoin  with  the  class  of  1860. 
He  was  not  quite  seventeen,  one  of  the  youngest  “men”  in  the  class, 
but  his  excellent  preparation  under  Master  Lyford  enabled  him  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  relative  standing  with  only  moderate  effort.  In  his  senior 
year  he  threw  himself  into  the  work  and  led  his  class,  obtaining  an 
almost  perfect  mark  and  distancing  all  except  Symonds,  later  Judge 
Symonds  of  the  Maine  Supreme  Court.  For  the  last  three  years  taken 
together  (the  ranks  of  his  freshman  year  are  not  obtainable)  he  was 
fifth. 

It  was  only  through  the  kindness  of  William  Pitt  Fessenden  that 
Reed  was  able  to  graduate.  His  father  could  but  partly  meet  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  course.  Reed  himself,  like  many  another  student,  earned 
money  by  teaching  school  in  the  long  vacations  which  then  came  in 
the  winter.  But  some  three  months  before  graduation  he  found  his 
savings  spent  and  he  resolved  to  leave  college.  His  room-mate  his 
senior  year  was  Samuel  Fessenden,  son  of  William  Pitt  Fessenden. 
Samuel,  hearing  of  Reed’s  purpose,  applied  to  his  father  for  help,  and 
Mr.  Fessenden  in  the  kindest  manner  loaned  Reed  two  hundred  dollars 
and  so  enabled  him  to  graduate. 

Reed  s  life  for  the  next  few  years  was  a  very  varied  one.  He  taught 
in  the  Portland  High  School,  and  for  a  few  months  in  California,  stud¬ 
ied  law,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Civil  War  was  acting  assistant 
paymaster  in  the  Mississippi  squadron.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  1884 
before  the  Loyal  Legion  he  thus  described  his  service: 


It  was  a  delightful  life.  Thirteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  one  ration 
and  nothing  to  do.  My  sad  heart  hath  often  panted  for  it  since.  However  I 
learned  that  my  country  would  support  me,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  it  has  faith- 
ully  done  so  most  ever  since.  What  a  charming  life  that  was,  that  dear  old 
e  m  the  Navy.  I  knew  all  the  regulations  and  the  rest  of  them  didn’t.  I  had 
ah  my  rights  and  most  of  theirs - Do  you  wonder  that  I  stand  up  for  the 

thing  to  ml3"1  11  mCreaSed  and  1  have  solid  reasons  for  it.  It  means  some- 

Mr  Commander  and  companions:  I  have  made  this  speech  to  you  in  the 
ightest  vein  because  I  have  no  right  to  use  any  other.  The  brave  faces  that  I  see 

a  "hundred  h  7t1  fTia  ^  r° ShOCk  °f  battIe  and  °f  storm-  You  have  seen 
hundred  battlefields,  the  living  and  the  dead.  It  would  be  a  shame  for  me 

to  talk  seriously  of  service  to  men  like  you.  This  button-insignia  of  the  or¬ 
der-  you  wear  because  you  honor  it.  “I”  wear  it  because  “it”  honors  “me  » 


After  leaving  the  navy  he  began  the  practice  of 'law  in  Portland,  and 
a  ittle  later  served  in  the  Maine  House  and  Senate.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  Attorney-General,  and  held  that  office  for  three  years.  In  1876 
ie  was  sent  to  the  National  House,  and  remained  there  until  his 
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voluntary  retirement  in  1899.  In  the  second  session  of  his  first  term 
he  took  an  active  part  in  an  investigation  of  the  election  of  1876,  which 
had  been  started  by  the  Democrats  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  evidence 
of  fraud  by  which  they  might  drive  President  Hayes  from  the  White 
House.  Reed  was  the  most  active  of  the  thoroughgoing  Republicans  on 
the  committee,  and  his  brilliant  examination  of  witnesses  contributed 
much  to  the  discrediting  of  the  Democratic  charges  and  to  throwing 
suspicion  of  attempts  at  bribery  on  Tilden  himself.  By  the  close  of 
the  investigation  all  thought  of  ousting  Hayes  from  the  presidency  had 
been  abandoned,  and  the  “fraud  of  1876”  which  was  to  have  been  the 
chief  Democratic  campaign  cry  in  1880  had  been  reduced  to  a  minor 
and  discredited  issue. 

Mr.  Reed  gradually  made  himself  the  leader  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
House;  in  1881  he  had  some  support  for  the  speakership,  and  in  1885 
and  1887  he  received  the  nomination  of  the  Republicans  for  that  office, 
but  as  the  Democrats  were  in  control,  this  merely  made  him  leader  of 
the  minority.  In  the  autumn  of  1888  the  Republicans  carried  the 
House,  though  by  only  12  majority,  and  Reed  was  elected  Speaker.  He 
did  not,  however,  obtain  the  uncontested  renomination  which  his  serv¬ 
ices  deserved.  On  the  first  ballot  there  was  no  choice  by  the  caucus, 
on  the  second  he  received  one  more  than  a  majority  of  votes,  and  was 
chosen.  His  principal  opponent  was  William  McKinley  of  Ohio. 

Reed’s  speakership  was  perhaps  the  most  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  House.  Custom  had  allowed  the  members  to  break  a  quorum  by 
sitting  quietly  in  their  seats  when  a  vote  was  taken.  Ten  years  before, 
Reed  himself  had  ably  defended  the  practice.  But  it  had  become  a 
means  of  stopping  all  business.  The  Republicans  had  less  than  a  dozen 
majority;  sickness,  business  and  other  causes  would  inevitably  draw 
members  away,  it  would  become  impossible  to  maintain  a  quorum  from 
their  own  ranks,  and  the  Democrats  could  prevent  legislation  at  will.  Mr. 
Reed  had  for  some  time  been  impressed  by  the  unfairness  of  allowing 
a  minority  to  hold  up  all  public  business.  He  determined  to  reverse 
precedents,  reverse  his  own  publicly  expressed  opinions  and  “count  a 
quorum,” — that  is,  cause  to  be  entered  as  present,  members  whom  he 
saw  before  him  but  who  refused  to  answer  to  their  names.  He  knew 
that  he  must  expect  the  bitterest  denunciation,  that  he  might  not  be 
able  to  induce  all  of  his  own  party  to  support  so  radical  a  change,  and 
that  if  a  few  refused  to  follow  him  he  would  be  helpless.  But  he  de¬ 
termined  to  make  the  effort,  and  stake  his  political  career  on  the  re¬ 
sult.  Should  he  fail  he  would  leave  Congress  and  practice  law,  and  he 
made  conditional  arrangements  to  enter  the  office  of  Elihu  Root.  But 
he  did  not  fail.  His  act  aroused  a  fearful  storm.  He  was  called  a 
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despot,  a  Czar  and  a  usurper;  “for  three  days  the  House  was  a  perfect 
bedlam,”  but  “he  gave  no  evidence  of  disturbance,  much  less  of  fear. 
In  one  of  his  impressive  appearance,  giant-like  stature,  and  deep,  pen¬ 
etrating  gaze,  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  the  existence  of  such  a  qual¬ 
ity  even  had  a  gun  been  leveled  at  his  head.  Nor  could  one  discern 
in  gesture  or  in  accent  the  slightest  sign  of  resentment.  He  counted 
coolly,  he  listened  patiently,  and  he  spoke  pleasantly,  using  the  lower 
tones  of  his  voice,  which  were  of  great  sweetness.  T  deny  your  right 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  count  me  as  present,  and  I  desire  to  read  from  the 
parliamentary  law  on  that  subject,’  shouted  a  member  as  he  held  up 
the  book  in  his  hand.  With  his  customary  coolness  and  drawl,  Reed 
replied :  ‘The  chair  is  making  a  statement  of  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  is  here.  Does  he  deny  it?’  This  simple  question  and 
the  laughter  that  followed,  indicated  the  strength  of  his  position.  In 
fact,  he  acted  as  one  inspired  by  the  consciousness  not  only  of  being 
right,  but  of  feeling  sure  that  his  loudest  and  most  riotous  opponent 
would  in  time  approve  and  follow  the  new  departure.  Nevertheless, 
when  resting  for  brief  intervals  in  the  seclusion  of  his  private  room, 
he  relieved  himself  of  a  pent-up  fury  that  struck  terror  to  the  heart 
of  Amos  L.  Allen,  his  amiable  college  classmate  and  devoted  clerk.  Af¬ 
ter  such  an  exhibition  of  feeling  it  seemed  unhuman  that  he  could 
again  preside  with  gentle,  calm  firmness.  But  as  he  began,  so  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end,  betraying  no  sign  of  the  unquenchable  fire  within, 
except  that  occasionally,  with  a  powerful,  strident  voice,  reaching  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  great  chamber,  he  dropped  a  sentence  of  destruc¬ 
tive  ridicule,  which,  for  the  moment  at  least,  stilled  the  uproar  and 
threw  his  party  supporters  into  cheers.” 

At  last  his  contention  was  sustained  on  appeal,  and  was  incorporated 
into  an  addition  to  the  rules  of  the  House.  Reed  had  also  refused  to 
put  motions  on  the  ground  that  they  were  made  simply  for  purposes  of 
delay,  and  these  decisions  were  likewise  made  a  part  of  the  new  rules. 
It  was  a  great  triumph  and  also  a  permanent  one.  When  the  Demot- 
crats  recovered  power  in  1893  they  promptly  repealed  Reed’s  rules,  but 
the  ex-Speaker  bided  his  time  and  when  the  opportunity  came,  led  so 
powerful  a  filibuster  that  the  Democrats  were  obliged,  themselves,  to 
adopt  in  substance  the  rule  they  had  so  bitterly  assailed  and  count  a 
quorum.  Since  then  the  principle  has  been  recognized  by  both  parties. 

Reed  was  not  merely  one  of  the  able  men  to  be  found  in  every  Con¬ 
gress,  he  possessed  a  marked  individuality  in  person,  in  mind,  and  in 
character.  “He  had  a  massive  figure.  He  stood  about  six  feet  two 
inches  in  height,  and  weighed  probably  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds.  His  eyes,  under  great  arches  of  brow,  were  hazel,  and  were 
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large  and  brilliant.  They  were  such  eyes  as  one  rarely  sees,  and 
stamped  him  unmistakably  as  a  man  of  genius.  He  was  bald,  and  his 
head  and  face  were  of  such  a  type  as  to  lead  Henry  Irving  to  say  that 
he  looked  like  the  Stratford  bust  of  Shakespeare.”  He  spoke  slowly, 
with  a  slight  drawl,  not  affected,  but  natural  to  the  man,  which  added 
immensely  to  the  wit  and  drollery  in  which  he  loved  to  indulge.  His 
retorts  at  times  were  biting.  After  replying  to  a  member  who  had 
persisted  in  interrupting  him,  he  added,  “Now  having  embalmed  that  fly 
in  the  liquid  amber  of  my  discourse,  I  wish  to  proceed.” 

Reed  had  a  special  dislike  for  Representative  Springer  of  Illinois,  for 
which  indeed  that  gentleman  seems  to  have  given  considerable  provo¬ 
cation.  Mr.  Alexander  says :  “Springer  was  neither  sincere  nor  intel¬ 
lectually  honest.  Loquacious,  often  frivolous  and  never  impressive, 
he  seemed  to  be  always  on  his  feet  and  apparently  indifferent  to  the 
position  he  assumed.  It  was  in  defense  of  some  vagary  that  he  re¬ 
marked,  ‘I’d  rather  be  right  than  President.’  To  which  Reed  flashed 
the  retort,  ‘The  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  never  be  either.’  Reed 
delighted  in  pricking  him.  On  one  occasion  Springer  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  correct  a  statement.  ‘No  correction  needed,’  piped  up  Reed, 
we  didn  t  think  it  was  so  when  you  made  it.’  Wffen  Springer  accused 
the  Maine  statesman  of  making  light  of  his  remarks,  Reed  replied,  ‘If 
I  make  make  light’  of  his  remarks,  it  is  more  than  he  ever  makes  of 
them  himself.’  ” 

But  it  was  not  his  foes  alone  who  felt  the  cut  of  Reed’s  sarcasm.  He 
was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  he  is  reported  to  have 
once  said  to  him,  “What  I  specially  admire  about  you,  Theodore,  is 
your  enthusiasm  at  having  discovered  the  Ten  Commandments.” 

Reed  was  ready  to  defend  the  House  of  Representatives  against  the 
attacks  of  others,  but  he  did  not  spare  it  himself.  On  one  occasion  he 
said  that  he  early  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  raising  the  standard 
of  virtue,  but  he  looked  around  to  see  where  virtue  most  needed  rais¬ 
ing,  and  went  to  Congress.  Calling  to  inquire  after  a  Representative 
who  was  ill,  he  was  informed  that  the  member  was  out  of  his  head 
most  of  the  time  and  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  “He 
ought  to  come  up  to  the  House,”  replied  Reed,  “they  are  all  that  way 
up  there.  Lie  told  Senator  Hoar,  “Congress  sits  far  too  long  as  it  is. 
The  less  we  have  of  Congress  the  better.” 

Reed’s  special  skill  was  in  impromptu  debate.  “The  form  of  his  ex¬ 
temporaneous  speech  was  faultless,  and  his  mind  worked  at  its  best 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  hard  fight  and  a  great  occasion.”  Yet  his 
speech,  long  premediated,  against  the  Mills  tariff  bill,  is  pronounced  by 
Governor  McCall  as  powerful  a  speech  as  was  ever  delivered  in  favor  of 
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protective  duties  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  His  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles  and  occasional  addresses  move  a  little  slowly,  partly  because  of 
his  fondness  for  philosophizing.  Yet  there  is  much  in  them  worthy  of 
preservation.  His  address  at  the  Portland  Centennial  in  1886  contains 
a  beautiful  passage  which  has  its  special  appeal  today,  when  war’s  mem¬ 
ories  are  so  vivid : 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  our  city  in  either  of  the  wars  waged 
beyond  its  limits.  That  subject  also  would  be  too  vast  for  an  occasion  like 
this.  Nor  do  I  like  to  speak  at  all  of  the  one  within  the  memory  of  us  all.  For 
us  it  has  as  much  of  sorrow  as  of  glory.  It  brings  up  to  me  the  vision  of  a 
fair  young  face,  the  quiet  associate  of  the  studious  hours,  the  bright  companion 
of  the  days  of  pleasure.  Can  it  be  that  I  shall  never  look  into  those  cheerful 
eyes  again?  Can  it  be  that  neither  the  quaint  jest  of  the  happier  hours,  nor  the 
solemn  confidences  of  the  heart  just  opening  to  a  full  sense;  of  the  high  duties 
of  life,  will  ever  again  fall  upon  the  ear  of  friendship  or  of  love?  It  cannot  be 
otherwise.  He  can  only  live  in  my  memory,  but  he  lives  there  sublimated  in 
the  crucible  of  death,  from  all  imperfections,  clothed  upon  with  all  his  virtues 
and  radiant  with  all  the  possibilities  of  a  generous  youth.  Other  companions 
have  failed  in  their  careers,  but  not  he.  All  the  world  has  grown  old,  but  he 
is  forever  young.  And  yet  the  dead,  however  sweetly  embalmed,  are  but  the 
dead.  One  touch  of  the  vanished  hand  were  worth  all  our  dreams.  All  our 
memories,  however  tender,  are  consolation  only  because  there  can  be  no  other, 
for  the  lost  strength  and  vigor  of  the  living,  the  stilled  pulsations  of  a  heart 
no  longer  beating  to  thoughts  of  earth.  What  safe  my  heart  holds,  holds  many 
a  heart  in  this  great  audience.  The  generations  to  come  will  celebrate  the 
glory.  This  generation  knows  the  cost. 

Reed  has  been  called  a  Republican  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  days.  He  had  much  of  the  high  idealism  of  that  terrible  time  and 
of  the  Revolution.  In  an  unpublished  paper  written  during  the  negoti¬ 
ations  that  ended  with  the  annexation  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines, 
he  said:  “Our  fathers  did  not  make  their  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  a  piece  of  rhetoric,  but  as  a  guide  of  national  life.  It  was  a  degener¬ 
ate  day  which  pronounced  the  noble  words  to  be  only  glittering!  gen¬ 
eralities  to  please  the  ears  of  children  and  to  adorn  the  phrases  of 
orators.  That  degeneracy  has  been  paid  for  in  blood.” 

William  Roscoe  Thayer  claims  in  his  life  of  Cavour  that  none  of  the 
many  champions  of  liberty  ever  confided  in  her  more  loyally  than  did 
his  hero,  the  great  Italian  statesman.  This  may  well  be  true,  but  Reed 
may  challenge  an  equal  place.  Even  more  perhaps  than  Lincoln,  he 
believed  that  no  one  was  good  enough  or  wise  enough  to  govern  another 
without  his  own  consent.  He  regretted  the  failure  of  the  North  and  of 
the  Republican  party  to  insist  that  the  Negro’s  right  to  vote  should  be 
protected.  He  strongly  favored  woman  suffrage,  and  in  a  minority  re¬ 
port  on  the  question  of  granting  it  by  constitutional  amendment  he 
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spoke  with  characteristic  sarcasm  of  opposition  to  woman’s  claims  for 
the  sake  of  woman  herself. 

Reed  also  believed  in  the  supreme  importance  of  the  people  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  utterly  repudiated  the  theory  upheld  by  Carlyle  and  others 
that  the  world  progressed  because  of  its  great  men.  In  an  address 
given  at  Colby  in  1885  he  said:  “But  democracy  is  not  of  yesterday.  It 
has  equal  date  with  the  race  of  man.  Out  of  the  great  mass  of  each 
nation  has  come  all  national  progress.  It  is  not  the  leaders  and  fore¬ 
most  men  who  make  a  nation,  it  is  the  nation  which  makes  the  lead¬ 
ers.  .  .  .  The  men  who  are  on  the  top  of  these  great  waves  get  mis¬ 
taken  in  the  popular  mind  for  the  wave  itself.” 

But  Reed,  despite  his  belief  that  government  of  and  by  the  people 
is  best  and  that  the  greatest  political  force  in  the  world  is  and  has  been 
public  sentiment,  never  regarded  the  masses,  any  more  than  he  did  the 
classes,  as  a  collection  of  sages  and  saints  or  found  the  highest  wisdom 
in  the  shouts  of  an  unthinking  crowd.  In  the  paper  written  at  the 
time  of  the  annexation  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  is  this  par¬ 
agraph :  “Public  opinion  is  the  foundation  and  the  sole  foundation  on 
which  any  nation  can  rest.  But  it  is  public  opinion  solidified  by  dis¬ 
cussion,  by  full  and  mature  reflection,  guided  by  the  past  as  well  as 
the  present.  The  voice  of  those  crying  aloud  in  the  market-places  is 
not  the  voice  of  God  either  for  time  or  for  eternity.  There  was  once 
a  city  where  for  the  space  of  two;  solid  hours  all  the  people  cried  out, 
‘Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians!’  For  two  hours  public  sentiment 
was  unanimous.  Yet  in  that  very  city  at  that  very  time  Paul  was 
preaching  the  Living  God.’  ” 

The  principal  incident  of  the  campaign  for  Governor  in  Maine  in  1890 
was  the  death  of  one  of  the  candidates.  Shortly  before  the  Democratic 
convention  met,  Mr.  Putnam  declined  a  renomination.  The  convention 
unanimously  nominated  Frank  W.  Hill  of  Exeter,  the  father-in-law  of 
ex:-Governor  Plaisted.  Mr.  Hill  was  well  acquainted  with  practical 
politics,  having  held  various  offices  and  served  eight  years  on  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  State  Committee.  He  was  also  a  liberal  giver  to  churches  and 
to  the  poor  and  entertained  lavishly.  With  these  varied  experiences 
and  qualifications  he  should  have  made  a  strong  candidate.  But  about 
a  week  after  his  nomination  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  and 
died  after  a  week’s  illness. 

A  second  convention  was  called  and  nominated  William  P.  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Belfast.  The  convention  also  added  a  plank  to  the  June  platform, 
setting  forth  at  length  alleged  conditions  regarding  the  sale  of  liquor 
and  stating  that  many  Democrats  and  Republicans  thought  that  pro¬ 
hibition  had  been  such  a  failure  as  to  call  for  a  re-submission  of  the 
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policy  to  the  people.  The  convention  recommended  the  election  of  a 
Governor  and  Legislature  who  would  re-submit  the  prohibitory  amend¬ 
ment,  and  said  that  they  were  in  favor  of  high  license  should  the  people 
decide  against  prohibition. 

The  Republicans  renominated  Governor  Burleigh,  who  was  elected 
by  a  good  majority.  The  vote  stood,  Burleigh  64,259,  Thompson  45,360, 
Aaron  Clark  (Prohibition)  3,864,  Isaac  C.  Clark  (Labor)  1,296. 

In  1892,  Mr.  Blaine  was  once  more  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  and  under  circumstances  which  were  regretted 
by  many  of  his  best  friends.  On  February  6,  1892,  he  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  national  committee  that  his  name  would  not  go  before 
the  national  convention,  but  a  few  earnest  admirers,  and  other  men 
who  wished  to  use  him  as  a  means  of  injuring  President  Harrison,  per¬ 
sisted  in  bringing  forward  his  name.  The  convention  was  to  meet  on 
June  7.  On  June  4,  Mr.  Blaine  suddenly  and  brusquely  resigned  his 
position  as  Secretary  of  State.  This  was  generally  interpreted  as  an 
indication  of  willingness  to  accept  a  nomination  for  the  presidency. 
But  it  was  too  late.  Mr.  Harrison  had  the  advantage  of  the  strong  sup¬ 
port  of  many  officeholders,  of  the  absence,  during  the  pre-convention 
campaign,  of  any  opponent  of  great  national  prestige,  and  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  given  the  country  an  able  and  honorable  administration. 
The  President  was  renominated  on  the  first  ballot,  the  vote  standing, 
Harrison  535  1/6,  Blaine  182  5/6,  McKinley  182,  Reed  4,  Robert  T.  Lin¬ 
coln  1.  Reed  is  said  to  have  received  “the  most  spontaneous  ovation 
that  the  convention  witnessed.” 

To  Mr.  Blaine  the  result  may  well  have  been  the  greatest  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  his  life.  In  1876  he  had  led  on  every  ballot  except  the  last,  in 
1880  he  had  stood  second  on  35  out  of  36  ballots ;  he  had  defeated  General 
Grant,  who  was  backed  by  such  experienced  and  influential  politicians  as 
Logan,  Conkling  and  Cameron,  and  the  nominee  was  his  intimate  friend ; 
in  1884  he  had  been  nominated;  in  1888,  though  voted  for,  it  was  in  spite 
of  a  clear  refusal  to  become  a  candidate,  and  his  influence  had  de¬ 
cided  the  choice  of  the  convention.  But  in  1892  he  had,  in  appearance 
at  least,  entered  the  field  after  again  declining  to  be  a  candidate  and 
had  been  decisively  beaten  on  the  first  ballot. 

On  the  news  of  Harrison’s  renomination  he  promptly  issued  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Republicans  to  close  their  ranks  and  support  the  ticket,  but 
he  had  not  the  magnanimity  to  congratulate  his  successful  rival.  In 
a  few  months,  however,  all  ill-feeling  passed  away.  On  the  Sunday  be¬ 
fore  election  he  attended  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  partook  of  the 
communion,  and  walked  home  with  President  Harrison.  If  there  had 
been  antagonism  between  them,  it  had  disappeared,  and  they  were 
again  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  each  other. 
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The  Democratic  convention  nominated  Charles  F.  Johnson  of  Water- 
ville  by  a  vote  of  585  to  148  for  Galen  C.  Moses  of  Bath.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  born  in  Maine  on  February  14,  1859.  He  graduated  from  Coburn 
Classical  Institute,  attended  Colby  and  graduated  from  Bowdoin  in 
1879.  He  worked  as  a  clerk  for  the  Boston  &  Maine,  studied  law 
and  was  principal  of  the  Machias  High  School  from  1882  to  1886.  In 
the  last  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  soon  moved  to  Water- 
ville  and  became  city  solicitor  from  1887  to  1891  and  mayor  in  1893  and 
1894. 

The  convention  highly  praised  Cleveland’s  administration  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  Maine  delegates-at-large  to  the  Democratic  convention  to 
support  his  nomination.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  partial  victory 
for  the  anti-Cleveland  wing.  The  plank  as  originally  presented  to  the 
committee  on  resolutions  instructed  the  delegates  to  support  Cleveland, 
but  the  committee  changed  the  instruction  to  a  recommendation,  and  an 
attempt  in  the  convention  to  restore  the  original  phrase  was  defeated. 

The  convention  condemned  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  declared  that 
“free  raw  materials  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  development 
of  the  vast  natural  resources  of  our  State.”  The  members  of  the  con¬ 
vention  at  last  mustered  courage  to  attack  prohibition.  They  con¬ 
demned  its  “pretended  execution,”  and  demanded  the  repeal  of  a  law 
requiring  that  there  be  two  State  constables  in  every  county,  asserting 
that  the  act  was  useless  and  expensive. 

The  Republicans  nominated  Henry  B.  Cleaves  of  Portland.  Mr. 
Cleaves  was  born  at  Bridgton,  Maine,  on  February  6,  1840.  He  served 
in  the  Civil  War  and  in  1868  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Portland.  He 
had  been  city  solicitor,  member  of  the  Legislature  and  Attorney-General. 

At  the  election  the  Republicans  were  successful  but  by  a  smaller  ma¬ 
jority  than  two  years  before.  Mr.  Cleaves  received  67,900  votes  and 
Mr.  Johnson  55,397.  Hussey,  Prohibitionist,  obtained  3,864;  Bateman, 
People’s,  2,888;  Knowlton,  Union  Labor,  691  votes,  there  were  twelve 
scattering.  At  the  national  election  the  Democrats  carried  the  country 
and  the  Republicans  the  State. 

In  1894  both  parties  renominated  their  candidates  of  1892.  There 
was  a  heavy  falling  off  in  the  total  vote,  but  a  gain  by  the  Republicans. 
Mr.  Cleaves  received  69,322  votes,  Mr.  Johnson  30,455,  Hersey  (Pro¬ 
hibitionist)  obtained  2,7 21,  and  Bateman  5,328. 

In  1896,  Maine  again  presented  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomi¬ 
nation  for  President,  not  Mr.  Blaine,  who  had  died  early  in  1893,  but 
Thomas  B.  Reed.  Mr.  Reed’s  claims  were  of  the  strongest.  It  was 
believed  that  the  tariff  would  be  the  chief  issue  of  the  campaign,  and 
Reed  was  a  protectionist  through  and  through,  and  had  done  most 
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valiant  and  effective  service  against  the  Democratic  Mills  and  Wilson 
bills  for  reducing  the  tariff.  On  the  currency  question  he  had  an  un¬ 
tarnished  record  of  open,  undeviating  support  of  “sound  money.”  His 
daring  and  resolution  in  counting  a  quorum  had  saved  the  Republican 
legislative  program  in  1890.  Yet  he  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by 
the  man  he  himself  had  beaten  for  the  speakership,  McKinley  of  Ohio. 
For  this  there  were  several  reasons.  Though  Reed  was  an  ardent,  able 
protectionist,  McKinley  was  also  a  most  earnest  one,  and  he  was  more 
identified  with  the  policy,  in  the  public  mind,  than  any  living  states¬ 
man.  The  McKinley  bill  of  1890  had  elected  Cleveland  in  1892,  but 
now  there  had  come  a  reaction  against  the  low  tariff  policy  and  the 
father  of  the  McKinley  bill  had  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses  the 
advance  agent  of  prosperity.  McKinley’s  temperament  was  another 
great  factor  in  his  success.  He  liked  to  meet  the  people,  he  felt  one 
of  them,  and  rejoiced  in  their  support.  He  was  well  known  personally 
throughout  the  country,  he  was  fond  of  making  public  speeches  and 
readily  accepted  invitations  to  do  so.  He  was  kindly  and  never  wounded 
the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Capable  of  great 
firmness  in  matters  of  high  principle,  in  minor  questions  he  was  made 
of  the  willow  rather  than  the  oak.  Reed  was  a  different  type.  He  was 
a  thorough  believer  in  democratic  government  but  he  cared  nothing 
for  gusts  of  popular  sentiment.  “It  is  true  of  Reed  as  ....  of  many 
another  public  man  that  his  strength  was  his  weakness.  His  power 
as  a  leader  whether  of  majority  or  minority  enabled  him  to  thwart,  and 
his  integrity  and  the  loftiness  of  his  principles  compelled  him  to  thwart 
many  dubious  schemes  and  thus  he  made  enemies. 

“His  impatience  with  whatever  was  pretentious  and  superficial  led 
him  into  needlessly  uttered  expressions  of  contempt  that  rankled  in 
the  minds  of  the  little  men  at  whom  they  were  aimed.  He  was  am¬ 
bitious  but  as  a  politician  he  was  not  tactful  and  would  not  budge  from 
a  position  once  taken  with  deliberation,  though  his  inflexibility  might, 
and  he  was  aware  of  it,  imperil  his  political  life.  .  .  .  Many  of  those 
who  admired  him  and  were  not  his  enemies  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
placing  at  the  head  of  affairs  one  who  had  such  undoubted  confidence 
in  his  own  judgment  or  opinion,  and  who  was  so  capable  of  making 
his  opinions  effective.” 

Moreover,  McKinley  had  the  great  advantage  of  having  Mark  Hanna 
for  his  manager.  Reed  believed  that  money  was  used  against  him  and 
that  many  Southern  delegates  were  bought.  As  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
vention  approached  it  became  almost  certain  that  McKinley  would  be 
the  victor.  Reed  could  not  hold  his  own  section,  Vermont  declared 
for  McKinley.  Reed’s  convention  manager,  Joseph  H.  Manley,  issued 
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a  statement  about  a  week  before  the  convention  met,  that  a  certain 
vote  in  the  national  committee  assured  McKinley’s  nomination  on  the 
first  ballot.  Reed’s  friends,  who  intended  to  fight  to  the  end,  were  very 
angry.  Reed  is  said  to  have  sent  word  to  his  recreant  lieutenant,  “Joe, 
God  Almighty  hates  a  quitter.”  Mr.  Manley  was  accused  of  selling 
out.  The  “Argus,”  however,  said  that  it  believed  that  he  was  guilty 
only  of  an  error  of  judgment,  that  Mr.  Manley  was  not  a  man  who 
deserted  his  friends.  Reed  felt  his  defeat  bitterly,  believing  that  he  had 
been  beaten  by  a  lesser  man  and  by  unfair  means.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  withdraw  from  public  life,  but  the  gravity  of  the  issue  raised  by  the 
Democratic  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan  on  a  free  silver  platform  caused 
him  to  resume  his  harness  and  take  the  stump  for  McKinley,  though 
he  neither  forgot  nor  forgave.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Dalzell :  “One 
can’t  help  a  sense  of  disgust  over  some  things,  but  there  are  issues  at 
stake  which  are  too  important  for  anybody’s  mere  personal  notions. 
In  fact,  politics  is  mostly  pill  taking.  Be  a  good  man,  my  dear,  and  you 
will  be  rewarded  in  heaven — a  good  place  if  it  materializes  for  any  of 
us  but  Dingley.” 

When  the  Republican  Convention  of  Maine  met  at  Bangor  on  June 
13  to  nominate  a  Governor,  the  result  was  as  much  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  as  was  that  of  the  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis  a  fortnight 
later.  A  correspondent  of  the  “Argus”  wrote  on  the  day  before  the 
convention:  “To  sum  the  situation  up  briefly  the  delegates  are  here 
to  nominate  Powers,  eat  salmon  and  enjoy  themselves  as  much  as  pos1- 
sible.”  Doubtless  the  enjoyment  and  the  salmon  eating  had  already  begun, 
and  the  nomination  followed  according  to  schedule.  Mr.  Powers  was 
chosen  standard-bearer  by  acclamation. 

Llewellyn  Powers  had  long  been  a  leader  in  the  party.  At  the  time 
of  his,  nomination  he  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  He  had  served  as 
the  first  Collector  of  Customs  at  Houlton,  County  Attorney  of  Aroostook 
and  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  had  been  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  1877  to  1879.  His  maiden  speech,  on  a  bill  to  give  a 
service  pension  to  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War,  was  unusually  able  and 
is  said  to  have  defeated  the  bill.  The  convention,  battling  bravely  in 
a  cause  they  must  have  known  to  be  lost,  recommended  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Reed  for  President  and,  as  befitted  his  followers,  opposed  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  unless  by  international  agreement  and  favored 
the  utmost  good  faith  towards  the  public  creditor,  “not  for  the  credit¬ 
or’s  sake  but  for  the  nation’s  sake.” 

Loyal  also  to  the  memory  of  their  dead  leader,  they  declared  that 
“The  Republicans  of  Maine  are  in  favor  of  that  republican  policy  of 
protection  taught  by  Lincoln,  illustrated  by  the  signal  prosperity  of 
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the  nation  for  thirty  years,  and  rounded  out  by  the  reciprocity  of  Blaine, 
a  policy  adapted  to  the  business  of  the  country,  and  adjusted  from  time 
to  time,  to  changed  conditions.” 

The  Democrats  likewise  nominated  a  candidate  by  acclamation,  the 
choice  falling  on  E.  B.  Winslow  of  Portland.  The  convention  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  a  re-submission  of  the  prohibition  amendment,  “with 
a  view  to  the  adoption  of  the  Norwegian  system  of  high  license  with  a 
local  option.”  The  convention  repudiated  the  platform  its  party  was 
to  adopt  in  national  convention,  declaring  by  a  vote  of  193  to  101  that 
it  was  opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  unless  by  international 
agreement.  After  the  national  convention  had  declared  for  free  silver, 
Mr.  Winslow  declined  the  nomination  and  a  second  convention  nomi¬ 
nated  Mr.  W.  P.  Frank  of  Portland  and  declared  for  free  silver.  The 
nomination  by  Bryan  and  the  adoption  of  a  silver  platform  at  St. 
Louis  was  fatal  to  the  Democratic  party  in  Maine,  although  the  Bryan- 
ites  had  nominated  one  of  her  citizens,  Arthur  Sewall,  of  Bath,  for  Vice- 
President.  Mr.  Powers  received  82,596  votes,  and  Mr.  Frank  but  34,350; 
Ladd,  Prohibitionist,  received  2,669  votes;  Bateman,  Populist,  3,292, 
and  Clifford,  National  (Gold)  Democratic,  609.  There  were  48  scat¬ 
tering  votes. 

In  the  Presidential  election  the  Republicans  polled  80,461  votes,  the 
Democrats  34,567,  the  Populists  (Bryan  and  Watson)  2,387,  the  Gold 
Democrats  1,866,  the  Prohibitionists,  1,589. 

In  1898  the  Cuban  problem,  long  extremely  serious,  was  rendered 
incapable  and  a  peaceful  solution  by  the  sinking  of  the  battleship 
“Maine.”  Among  the  small  conservative  element  in  Congress  which 
endeavored  to  the  last  to  prevent  war,  Maine  was  represented.  The 
House  passed  a  resolution  directing  the  President  to  intervene  in  Cuba; 
the  vote  stood  yeas  324,  nays  19;  one  of  these  nineteen  votes  was  cast 
by  Congressman  Boutelle  of  Maine.  The  Senate  by  a  vote  of  67  to  21 
passed  a  resolution  recognizing  the  “government”  of  Cuba.  One  of  the 
nays  was  cast  by  Senator  Hale.  In  the  House,  on  the  final  passage  of 
the  resolution,  in  a  modified  form  indeed,  but  which  nevertheless  made 
war  inevitable,  Mr.  Boutelle  was  one  of  six  members  voting  nay. 

For  the  war,  Maine  furnished  one  regiment  of  infantry,  four  batter¬ 
ies  of  heavy  artillery  and  a  signal  corps,  amounting  in  all  to  1,717  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  men.  The  infantry  regiment  was  encamped 
at  Chickamauga,  where  it  suffered  considerably  from  sickness.  It  was 
about  to  be  sent  to  Porto  Rico  when  peace  was  declared.  The  signal 
corps  took  part  in  the  Santiago  campaign.  A  number  of  Maine  men 
enlisted  in  the  navy  and  the  regular  army,  and  the  volunteer  naval  re¬ 
serve  associations  of  Portland  and  Bath  were  mustered  into  United 
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States  service.  Governor  Powers,  in  his  message  of  1899,  thus  describes 
the  raising  of  Maine’s  quota: 

The  Secretary  of  War,  when  the  first  call  for  volunteers  was  issued,  assigned 
as  the  quota  of  the  State  of  Maine  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  one  battery  of 
heavy  artillery,  and  he  expressly  requested  that  this  call  be  filled,  so  far  as 
possible,  from  the  National  Guard  of  the  State,  as  the  Government  desired  men 
that  were  somewhat  familiar  with  military  drill  and  tactics.  Before  the  call 
was  issued,  Adjutant-General  John  T.  Richards  and  myself  had  consulted  to¬ 
gether,  and  had  foreseen  that  the  Guard  would  probably  be  the  first  troops 
asked  for,  and  had  already  taken  some  effective  measures  to  prepare  it  to  re¬ 
spond.  An  order  had  been  issued  directing  all  commanding  officers  of  com¬ 
panies  to  report  for  honorable  discharge  all  soldiers  in  their  several  commands 
having  any  physical  disability  which  might  prevent  them  from  being  mustered 
into  the  United  States  .service;  and  another  order,  requesting  and  directing 
that  every  company  be  recruited,  by  new  enlistments,  to  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  allowed  under  the  present  military  laws  of  Maine,  and  that  no  recruit  be 
accepted  unless  he  had  passed  the  physical  examination  required  by  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  regular  army.  Also  orders  for  tents,  clothing,  blankets,  and  for 
other  necessary  equipment  were  placed  early.  It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  we 
did  this,  otherwise,  we  should  have  experienced  no  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
many  things  that  were  very  necessary  for  the  proper  equipment  and  comfort 
of  the  men. 

To  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  fill  the  quota  from 
the  National  Guard  as  far  as  possible,  both  regiments  were  ordered  into  camp 
af  Augusta  the  first  of  May,  and  found  on  their  arrival  all  things  prepared  and 
in  readiness  to  receive  them.  All  efforts  to  get  a  change  in  the  assignment 
of  quota  made  by  the  War  Department,  so  that  they  would  receive  both  regi¬ 
ments,  instead  of  one  larger  regiment  and  a  battery  of  heavy  artillery,  were  un¬ 
successful.  I  then  determined  that,  by  military  usage,  it  was  the  right  of  the  First 

Regiment  of  the  Guard  to  be  used  to  fill  the  call  for  the  regiment  of  infantry,  as 

its  officers  claimed  the  right  and  privilege  of  so  doing,  and  that  the  battery  of 
heavy  artillery  should  be  enlisted  from  the  Second  Regiment  of  the  Guard. 

Notwithstanding  the  order  to  bring  none  but  physically  sound  men  into 
camp,  on  an  examination  by  the  United  States  surgeons  nearly,  or  quite,  one- 
third  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  in  the  regiment  were  rejected. 
This  left  a  complement  of  officers  with  about  one-half  the  requisite  number  of 
men.  The  United  States  officers  would  not  accept  or  muster  into  the  service 
any  company  until  there  was  a  full  complement  of  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates. 

There  were  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  enlistments  from  the  Second  Regi¬ 
ment  to  fill  the  companies  of  the  First,  as  a  disinclination  existed  on  the  part 

of  most  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Second  Regiment  to  do  so,  although 

all  were  very  anxious  to  go  to  the  front  if  they  could  be  permitted  to  have 
their  own  organization.  Besides,  the  officers  and  men  believed  that  there  would 
soon  be  another  call,  when  they  could  go  as  a  regiment.  Hence,  but  few  en¬ 
listed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bangor  Company,  under  Captain  Dennett. 
Captain  Dennett  had  his  company  examined,,  and  used  it  to  fill  what  was  lack¬ 
ing  in  two  companies  of  the  First  Regiment,  taking  himself  a  second  lieuten¬ 
ancy  which  happened  to  be  vacant.  He  was  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  Guard. 
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He  had  been  educated  at  Annapolis.  I  commissioned  him  as  a  first  lieutenant 
before  the  regiment  was  mustered  out.  I  should  have  been  glad  could  I  have 
seen  an  opportunity  to  have  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

At  this  time,  when  we  sorely  needed  men,  the  University  of  Maine  sent 
us  more  than  forty  splendid  volunteers,  familiar  with  military  tactics  and  drill, 
who  enlisted  as  privates.  It  was  a  timely  and  much-needed  aid.  It  encour¬ 
aged  others.  It  was  an  act  that  the  State  should  not  forget. 

While  we  were  grappling  with  and  overcoming  these  difficulties,  incident  to 
filling  the  quota  by  using  the  National  Guard,  I  was  constantly  receiving  numer¬ 
ous  applications,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  from  patriotic  citizens  who  de¬ 
sired  to  raise  companies,  and  who  expected  to  be  commissioned  in  those  com¬ 
panies,  offering  service  of  themselves,  and  various  numbers  of  volunteers,  and 
if  I  had  felt  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  instructions  from  Washington  to  use  the 
Guard,  and  to  accept  these  volunteer  companies,  I  could  have  raised  several 
regiments  in  a  very  short  time,  and  at  less  cost  to  the  State. 

A  number  of  the  men  declared  that  they  could  not  volunteer  unless 
some  assistance  were  given  to  their  families  who  were  in  urgent  need. 
Accordingly,  the  Governor  decided  to  pay  on  his  own  responsibility  the 
same  bounty  that  was  given  to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri¬ 
vates  of  the'  first  ten  regiments  that  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War. 

“About  this  same  time,”  said  the  Governor,  “there  was  considerable 
anxiety  in  some  of  the  towns  and  cities  along  the  coast,  fearing  that 
they  might  be  attacked  by  gun-boats  or  cruisers  of  the  Spanish  navy. 
And  some  persons  were  very  urgent  that  an  extra  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  be  called.  I  could  not  comprehend  how  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  would  furnish  to  them  any  adequate  or  additional  protec¬ 
tion,  or  I  should  have  called  it  at  once.  I  was  convinced,  after)  a  care¬ 
ful  examination,  that  the  only  real  and  effective  defense  for  our  coast 
towns  was  to  establish  batteries  and  mines,  and  to  obtain  from  the 
United  States,  cruisers  to  sail  along  the  shores,  and  in  conjunction  with 
our  delegation  in  Congress  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  two  cruisers, 
and  having  the  coast  very  generally  and  effectually  fortified.” 

The  vote  for  Governor  in  1898  showed  a  considerable  falling  off 
from  that  of  the  previous  election.  The  Republicans  renominated  Gov¬ 
ernor  Powers,  the  Democrats  nominated  Samuel  Lord  of  Saco.  Mr. 
Powers  received  53,900  votes,  Mr.  Lord  29,485.  There  were  2,326  votes 
for  Ladd,  Prohibitionist;  649  for  Gerry,  People’s,  and  312  for  Lermond, 
National  Democrat. 

In  1900  the  Republicans  nominated  for  Governor  John  F.  Hill  of 
Augusta.  Mr.  Hill  was  born  in  Eliot,  Maine,  in  1855.  He  graduated 
fiom  the  Medical  School  of  Maine  in  1878.  Shortly  after  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Augusta  and  became  a  partner  in  the  publishing  house 
of  Vickery  and  Hill,  which  did  an  excellent  business  in  publishing 
small,  inexpensive  magazines  of  wide  circulation.  Mr.  Hill  had  served 
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in  the  Maine  House  in  1889  and  1891  and  in  the  Maine  Senate  in  1893 
and  1895.  He  was  a  man  of  strictly  correct  life,  well  dressed,  of  pol¬ 
ished  manners  and  unusually  handsome.  He  was  also  a  skillful  political 
manager.  The  Democrats  renominated  Mr.  Lord.  Mr.  Hill  was  elected, 
receiving  73,470  votes  and  Mr.  Lord  40,086.  Rogers,  Prohibitionist,  ob¬ 
tained  3,648  votes,  Lermond,  Socialist,  653,  and  there  were  21  scattering. 

A  narrative  of  the  political  history  of  Maine  might  well  close  with 
the  nineteenth  century.  New  issues  have  arisen,  questions  of  govern¬ 
mental  and  social  readjustment,  which  are  still  being  sharply  fought, 
and  it  is  too  soon  to  write  their  history  or  that  of  the  men  who  are 
leading  on  either  side.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  completeness  a  few  pages 
may  be  added  to  bring,  in  outline,  Maine’s  centennial  history  to  the 
verge  of  her  centennial. 

In  1902  Governor  Hill  was  renominated  and  was  reelected  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  25,000  over  his  Democratic  competitor,  Samuel  W.  Gould  of 
Skowhegan. 

In  1904  the  Republicans  nominated  William  T.  Cobb  of  Rockland. 
He  was  opposed  for  the  nomination  by  Bert  M.  Fernald  of  Poland  and 
Charles  H.  Prescott  of  Biddeford,  but  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot, 
the  vote  standing  Cobb  673,  Fernald  297,  Prescott  291,  scattering  7. 
Mr.  Cobb  was  elected  over  Cyrus  W.  Davis  of  Waterville,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee,  by  26,000  majority.  Both  gentlemen  were  given  the 
customary  renomination  in  1906  and  Cobb  again  defeated  Davis  but  by 
only  8,000  majority.  The  principal  cause  of  the  change  was  the  “Stur¬ 
gis  law”  and  Governor  Cobb’s  attitude  on  prohibition.  A  bill  fathered 
by  Senator  Sturgis  of  Cumberland  had  been  passed,  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  commission  to  enforce  the  prohibitory  law, 
with  authority  to  appoint  deputy  commissioners.  Governor  Cobb  in 
his  first  address  to  the  Legislature  had  called  for  the  enforcement  of 
prohibition  and  he  made  his  action  square  with  his  words. 

In  1908  Mr.  Fernald,  Governor  Cobb’s  chief  rival  in  1904,  was  nom¬ 
inated.  His  principal  opponent  was  William  T.  Haines  of  Waterville, 
who  had  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  in  1904,  but  had  withdrawn 
in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Cobb.  Mr.  Fernald  had  the  powerful  support  of 
the  Rickers,  owners  of  the  famous  Poland  Spring,  and  of  the  great 
Samoset  Hotel  at  Rockland.  Mr.  Fernald  announced  himself  as  the 
special  champion  of  retrenchment  and  economy.  Mr.  Haines  was  un¬ 
derstood  to  favor  the  re-submission  of  the  prohibitory  amendment  on 
the  ground  that,  in  the  interest  of  prohibition  itself,  the  people  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  When 
the  convention  met  it  was  known  that  Fernald  would  be  successful  and 
before  a  vote  was  taken  Haines  rose  and  said,  “Recognizing,  as  I  do, 
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the  conditions  of  this  convention,  the  heat,  the  hour  that  has  already- 
been  taken  up  by  one  ballot  (for  State  Auditor)  I  come  forward  to  move 
that  Hon.  Bert  M.  Fernald  be  given  a  unanimous  nomination.”  The 
Democrats  nominated  Obadiah  Gardiner,  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange, 
and  did  their  best  to  win  the  farmers.  The  Republicans  declared  that 
Gardiner  was  no  farmer,  as  the  tax  rolls  showed  that  a  house  and  lot 
were  all  the  real  estate  he  owned,  and  that  Fernald  was  a  near  farmer, 
since  he  owned  a  great  corn  canning  factory.  Probably  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
Christian  name  was  a  disadvantage,  old-fashioned  and  strange,  many 
thought  that  a  Governor  Obadiah  would  make  the  State  ridiculous. 
But  to  jokes  about  his  name  Mr.  Gardiner  made  a  neat  reply.  He  said 
in  substance :  “In  a  book  which  I  fear  my  opponents  do  not  read  as 
much  as  they  ought  I  find  that  there  was  once  a  governor  named  Oba¬ 
diah  and  that  he  was  a  ‘good’  governor  and  I  would  suggest  history 
often  repeats  itself.”  But  in  this  case  history  did  not.  Mr.  Fernald 
was  elected,  leading  Gardiner  by  a  little  over  7,000  votes. 

The  circumstances  of  Governor  Fernald’s  administration  gave  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  grave  charges  of  extravagance.  He  had  also  offended  the  rad¬ 
ical  prohibitionists  by  vetoing  a  bill  which  made  imprisonment  the  sole 
punishment  for  certain  violations  of  the  liquor  laws,  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats  felt  that  with  care  and  energy  on  their  part  they  would  win  at 
the  next  election.  The  leaders  selected  for  their  standard  bearer  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Plaisted  of  Augusta,  a  son  of  Harris  M.  Plaisted,  and  a  man 
of  pleasing  personality.  Mr.  Plaisted  was  put  in  nomination  by  former 
candidate  C.  F.  Johnson,  who  said,  “The  question  is  which  candidate 
can  get  the  most  votes.  That  is  the  question  for  right  and  justice,  for 
the  party  must  win  next  September.  The  people  must  look  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  for  they  may  look  nowhere  else.”  Plaisted  was  nominated 
on  the  first  ballot  by  a  vote  of  575  to  311  for  Gardiner.  Mr.  Gardiner 
promptly  pledged  his  full  support  to  the  nominee,  and  took  the  stump 
in  his  behalf.  The  vote  of  the  preceding  election  was  reversed  and 
Plaisted  led  Fernald  by  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  votes.  The 
Democrats  also  carried  the  Legislature  which  gave  them  a  United  States 
Senator,  as  Senator  Hale’s  term  expired  in  March,  1911.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  elected  Charles  F.  Johnson.  As  if  to  fill  the  Democratic  cup  to 
overflowing  a  second  senator  was  given  them.  William  P.  Frye  died 
in  the  summer  of  1911,  and  Governor  Plaisted  appointed  Obadiah  Gar¬ 
diner  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  Democratic  Legislature  submitted  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  annulling  the  prohibitory  amendment  of  1884, 
but  after  a  sharp  contest  it  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  seventeen  of  the  eighteen  cities  of  the  State  voted 
against  prohibition. 
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In  1912  the  Democrats  went  into  the  campaign  with  the  advantage 
of  the  split  in  the  Republican  ranks  which  followed  the  renomination 
of  President  Taft.  But  the  Maine  Republicans  avoided  a  break  as  far 
as  the  State  campaign  was  concerned,  Progressives  and  Regulars  agree¬ 
ing  to  work  together  in  September  and  then  fall  apart  and  fight  in  the 
presidential  election.  A  law  had  been  passed  providing  for  primary 
nominations,  but  the  candidates  were  the  same  as  would  have  been 
“slated”  under  the  old  system.  The  Republicans  nominated  William 
T.  Haines,  the  leading,  unsuccessful  candidate  of  four  years  before. 
The  Democrats  renominated  Governor  Plaisted.  Haines  fell  just  short 
of  a  majority  but  led  Plaisted  by  3,229  votes.  The  Republicans  also 
carried  the  Legislature.  In  the  presidential  election  the  Democrats  were 
successful,  Wilson  receiving  51,113  votes  to  49,495  for  Roosevelt  and 
26,545  for  Taft. 

The  Legislature  of  1913  had  the  duty  of  electing  a  senator  to  succeed 
Mr.  Gardiner  and  the  choice  fell  on  ex-Governor  Burleigh,  who  had 
been  a  representative  in  Congress  since  1897. 

In  the  gubernatorial  election  of  1914  the  straight  Republicans  and 
the  Progressives  were  unable  to  unite.  The  Republicans  renominated 
Governor  Haines,  the  Progressives  nominated  Halbert  P.  Gardiner  of 
Patten,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Democratic  candidate,  Oakley  C. 
Curtis,  of  Portland,  obtained  the  prize.  In  1916  the  political  wheel  made 
another  revolution,  the  Progressives  came  back  to  the  Republican  fold 
and  the  Republican  candidate,  Carl  F.  Milliken,  of  Island  Falls,  a  young 
man  with  Progressive  ideas,  was  nominated  and  elected.  In  the  presi¬ 
dential  election  too,  Maine  once  more  took  her  place  in  the  Republican 
ranks.  The  following  year  she  was  again  obliged  to  choose  two  United 
States  senators.  Senator  Burleigh  had  died  in  1916  and  Senator  John¬ 
son’s  term  expired  in  the  following  March.  The  amendment  to  the 
national  Constitution  giving  the  election  of  senators  to  the  people  was 
now  in  force,  and  the  people  chose  Frederick  Hale  for  the  long  term  and 
ex-Governor  Fernald  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Burleigh.  The 
Democratic  nominees  were  Senator  Johnson  to  succeed  himself  and 
Dean  (now  President)  Sills  of  Bowdoin  College.  The  candidacy  of  the 
latter  gentleman  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  appearance  of  the  scholar 
in  politics.  He  led  his  class  at  Bowdoin,  where  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
a  higher  rank  than  did  any  student  before  him.  He  studied  at  Har¬ 
vard,  taught  at  Columbia,  returned  to  Bowdoin  as  Professor  of  Latin 
and  remained  there  as  professor  and  dean  until  his  nomination  for 
Senator.  His  entrance  into  politics,  however,  did  not  draw  him  from  his 
academic  shades  and  in  May,  1918,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  college. 

Senator  Hale  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  a  Senator  of  the 
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third  generation.  He  is  a  son  of  Eugene  Hale,  who  represented  Maine 
in  the  Senate  for  thirty  years,  and  a  grandson  of  Zachariah  Chandler, 
the  Republican  Stalwart,  who  was  Senator  from  Michigan  for  nearly 
nineteen  years. 

Governor  Milliken’s  administration  was  marked  by  a  special  effort 
to  enforce  neglected  laws.  In  1918  he  compelled  the  amusement  con¬ 
cessionaires  at  Old  Orchard  Beach  to  cease  operation  on  Sunday  and 
with  the  consent  of  his  Council  he  removed  Sheriff  White  of  Penob¬ 
scot  for  failing  to  enforce  the  prohibitory  law.  The  World  War  greatly 
added  to  the  Governors  burdens  but  he  assumed  them  courageously 
and  showed  much  activity  and  energy  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  In 
1918  he  received  the  customary  renomination,  as  did  Senator  Fernald, 
whose  term  expired  in  March,  1919.  The  Democrats  nominated  Ber¬ 
trand  G.  Mclntire  of  Norway  for  Governor  and  Elmer  E.  Newbert  of 
Augusta  for  Senator.  There  was  little  speaking  during  the  campaign, 
although  Governor  Milliken  made  one  important  address  and  Messrs. 
Mclntire  and  Newbert  both  took  the  stump. 

The  Democrats  praised  the  national  administration  and  called  on  all 
citizens  to  stand  by  the  President  and  claimed  that  a  Democratic  defeat 
would  encourage  the  Germans,  who  would  regard  it  as  a  repudiation  of 
Mr.  Wilson.  The  Republicans  replied  with  the  claim  that  their  party 
had  a  better  war  record  than  the  Democrats  and  declared  that  there  was 
inefficiency  at  Washington.  The  principal  contest,  however,  was  fought 
around  Governor  Milliken.  The  Democrats  criticised  his  conduct  in 
the  Old  Orchard  matter  and  denounced  him  severely  for  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  a  law  giving  pensions  to  aged,  infirm  and  dependent  mothers, 
and  for  his  alleged  efforts  to  advance  the  classification  of  draftees  with 
wives  and  children.  The  Republicans  answered  that  in  neither  case 
was  he  a  free  agent,  that  in  the  first  he  simply  followed  the  law  and 
that  in  the  second  he  obeyed  orders  from  Washington. 

The  election  resulted  in  a  great  victory  for  the  Republicans.  They 
defeated  Mr.  White,  who  had  been  renominated  for  sheriff  of  Penobscot 
County  by  the  Democrats,  they  secured  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  they  reelected  Mr.  Fernald  by  a 
handsome  majority.  They  also  reelected  Governor  Milliken  but  by  a 
majority  much  less  than  the  one  that  he  had  received  in  1916.  Mr.  Milli¬ 
ken,  however,  can  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  was  the 
first  Governor  of  the  State  to  be  reelected  since  1906  and  that  he  has 
secured  his  place  in  the  history  of  Maine  as  her  World  War  and  Cen¬ 
tennial  Governor. 

When  1920  came  around,  Maine  again  showed  itself  to  be  thoroughly 
Republican  in  the  presidential  election  by  giving  Warren  G.  Harding, 
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the  Republican  candidate,  136,355  votes,  compared  with  the  58,961  that 
it  gave  to  James  M.  Cox,  the  Democratic  candidate.  This  vote  marked 
a  considerable  increase  in  favor  of  the  Republicans,  the  figures  for  1916 
having  been:  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  69,506;  Woodrow  Wilson,  64,188. 

In  the  gubernatorial  election  of  1920,  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
chief  executive  office  of  the  State,  Frederic  H.  Parkhurst,  got  135,393 
votes,  against  the  70,047  polled  for  his  Democratic  opponent,  Bertrand 
G.  Mclntire.  He  held  office  for  only  a  short  time,  however,  for  he  died 
on  January  31,  1921;  and  Percival  Proctor  Baxter,  a  native  of  Portland, 
who  had  served  in  both  houses  of  the  State  Legislature  and  had  been 
a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  conventions  of  1920  and  1924, 
was  chosen  Governor  for  the  term  ending  in  January,  1923. 

Governor  Baxter,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  and  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School,  was  noted  in  the  State  as  a  reformer.  He  had  had 
charge  of  the  woman  suffrage  bills  in  the  Legislature.  He  had  been  the 
father  of  the  first  anti-vivisection  law  to  be  passed  by  any  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  Mount  Katahdin  State  park 
project  and  the  law  requiring  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools. 
He  was  the  first  Maine  Governor  to  appoint  women  to  public  office. 

Legislation  in  the  1921  session  of  the  Maine  Legislature  had  as  its 
principal  results  regulation  of  the  use  of  aircraft;  provisision  for  perpe¬ 
tuation  and  increase  of  the  forests ;  amendment  of  the  State  prohibition 
law  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  Federal  law;  amendment  of  legis¬ 
lation  on  teachers’  pensions  and  bestowal  of  full  pensions  on  teachers 
retiring  prior  to  September  30,  1913;  and  provision  that  no  exemption 
from  jury  duty  should  be  made  because  of  sex,  with  one  exception,  that 
nurses  were  added  to  the  exempt  list. 

In  September,  1922,  Governor  Baxter  was  elected  to  serve  again  as 
Maine’s  chief  executive  by  a  vote  of  103,713  against  the  75,256  votes 
polled  in  favor  of  William  R.  Pattangall,  the  Democratic  nominee.  In 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  on  January  4,  1923,  he  made  a  plea  for 
better  enforcement  and  more  respect  for  the  laws,  reduction  of  taxation, 
encouragement  of  small  farm  operators  and  improved  marketing  con¬ 
ditions  for  farm  products,  encouragement  of  salt  water  fisheries  to  feed 
New  York  and  New  England,  and — the  keeping  of  Maine’s  water  power 
for  Maine’s  people  and  the  building  of  State  storage  reservoirs  to  con¬ 
serve  the  State’s  water  resources. 

The  Legislature  in  1923  provided  for  creation  of  associations  to  facili¬ 
tate  cooperative  marketing  of  agricultural  products.  It  also  made  it  a 
criminal  conspiracy  for  two  or  more  persons  to  arrange  that  one  should 
sell  liquor  to  the  other  in  violation  of  the  law. 

In  1924  Maine  maintained  her  traditional  Republicanism.  In  the 
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September  State  elections  Ralph  O.  Brewster  was  the  Republican  can¬ 
didate  for  Governor  against  William  R.  Pattangall,  Democrat;  while  for 
the  office  of  United  States  Senator,  Bert  M.  Fernald  was  the  Republi¬ 
can  nominee  to  succeed  himself  and  Fulton  J.  Redman  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Among  the  issues  brought  up  in  this  election  was  that  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Democrats  in  this  instance  having  accused  the 
Republicans  of  having  the  endorsement  of  the  hooded  knights. 

The  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  Mr.  Brewster,  a  native  of 
Dexter,  Maine,  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  and  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  a  successful  practitioner  of  the  law.  In  1917  he  had 
been  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  Maine  House  of  Representatives,  where 
he  served  a  two-year  term,  while  from  1919  to  1923  he  again’  was  a 
member  of  the  House  and  from  1923  to  1925  of  the  State  Senate.  Mr. 
Pattangall  likewise  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  Maine  politics,  hav¬ 
ing  been  elected  several  times  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  having  been  at  one  time  attorney-general  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  a  candidate  for  Congress.  But  the  election  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Republicans,  giving  Mr.  Brewster  145,281  votes  and  Mr.  Pattan°-all 
108,626.  Bert  M.  Fernald  was  reelected  to  the  United  States  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  approximately  50,000. 

In  the  November  national  elections  shortly  afterward,  the  Repub¬ 
licans  also  won  a  large  majority,  Calvin  Coolidge  having  received  138  440 
votes  for  the  Presidency;  John  W.  Davis,  41,964;  and  Robert  M.’  La 
bollette,  the  Progressive  candidate,  11382. 


The  Legislature,  in  its  session  of  1925,  raised  the  tax  on  gasoline  from 
two  to  three  cents  a  gallon,  provided  for  sterilization  in  certain  cases 
O  mental  disease  or  feeble-mindedness,  declared  as  common  nuisances 
a  1  places  resorted  to  by  habitual  users  of  narcotic  drinks  for  use  or 
i  egal  storage  or  sale  thereof,  and  ruled  that  motor  vehicles  could  not 
e  registered  until  the  owner  has  procured  insurance  or  bonds  against 
personal  or  property  damage  caused  thereby.  In  his  message  to  the 
awmakers,  Mr.  Brewster  devoted  chief  attention  to  the  question  of 
axa  ion.  e  State,  in  1920,  had  rejected  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  authorizing  a  State  income  tax,  and  the  Governor  did  not 
eem  it  feasible  to  seek  a  reversal  of  this  decision.  Therefore,  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  new  kind  of  levy  on  certain  intangible  properties,  such  as  mort¬ 
gages,  stocks  and  bonds. 

In  1926  a  special  election  for  United  States  Senator  was  brought  about 
y  the  death  of  Bert  M.  Fernald,  who  since  1917  had  been  serving  Maine 
e  Upper  House  of  the  Congress  at  Washington.  In  this  election 
held  November  29,  1926,  Arthur  R.  Gould,  of  Presque  Isle,  was  chosen 
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to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  ending  March  4,  1931.  The  Democratic 
candidate  was  Fulton  J.  Redman,  who  had  been  Mr.  Fernald’s  opponent 
in  1924. 

The  State  elections  in  1926  were  held,  as  usual,  in  September,  the  date 
having  been  September  13.  Ralph  O.  Brewster  was  reelected  Governor, 
receiving  a  vote  of  100,776.  His  Democratic  opponent,  Ernest  L. 
McLean,  who  had  been  for  two  terms  mayor  of  Augusta,  received 
80,748  votes.  All  four  Republican  members  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  also  were  returned  to  office.  The  other  principal 
event  in  this  election  was  the  defeat  at  the  polls  of  a  proposed  State 
constitutional  amendment  to  forbid  the  use  of  State  funds  for  private 
schools. 

On  January  5,  1927,  the  Legislature  convened  in  regular  biennial  ses¬ 
sion.  Its  chief  work  was  effecting  another  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax, 
this  time  from  three  to  four  cents  per  gallon,  and  also  a  change  in  the 
method  of  assessing  the  excise  tax  on  railroads.  The  roads,  by  this 
action,  weie  no  longer  assessed  on  gross  receipts,  but  in  accordance 
with  a  graduated  scale  based  on  the  relation  of  gross  receipts  to  net 
income.  The  State  expected  a  loss  of  $300,000  in  revenue  by  this  relief 
to  low-income-earners  among  the  railways,  and  the  farm  groups  op¬ 
posed  the  bill.  Governor  Brewster  vetoed  the  measure,  but  the  Legis¬ 
lature  repassed  it  over  his  veto. 

A  proposal  had  been  made  seeking  the  repeal  of  the  direct  primary 
act  of  1911,  and  when  it  was  submitted  to  a  special  referendum  on  Oc¬ 
tober  18,  1927,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  about  two  to  one.  The  refer¬ 
endum  had  been  brought  about  largely  by  former  Governor  Percival  P. 
Baxter,  who  had  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  for  a  return  to  the 
convention  system  of  nomination.  Governor  Brewster  had  favored  the 
direct  primary. 

Considerable  bitterness  characterized  the  political  situation  in  1928, 
which  was  complicated  by  many  different  elements  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  was  of  national  interest.  The  water  power  question  as  well  as 
varying  and  conflicting  opinions  on  liquor  and  religion,  figured  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  event  leading  up  to  this  election. 

When  delegates  to  the  State  Democratic  Convention  in  Waterville, 
held  April  3,  1928,  instructed  their  representatives  to  the  national  con¬ 
vention  in  Houston  in  favor  of  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York 
for  President,  many  of  those  present  quit  the  State  meeting.  Among 
these  was  Ernest  L.  McLean,  who  had  been  candidate  for  Governor 
in  1926.  Mrs.  William  R.  Pattangall,  wife  of  Justice  Pattangall  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  said  she  never  would  support  a  wet  Democrat.  The 
convention  shouted  down  Mr.  McLean  when  he  sought  to  speak,  and 
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hissed  a  reference  to  Justice  Pattangall,  who  for  years  had  been  a  power¬ 
ful  figure  in  the  party. 

In  the  Republican  party  the  battle  for  United  States  Senator  in  the 
1928  primaries  was  between  Frederick  Hale,  the  third  generation  of  his 
family  to  serve  in  the  Upper  House  of  Congress,  and  Ralph  O.  Brewster, 
who  was  then  Governor.  Mr.  Hale  was  nominated  over  Mr.  Brewster 
on  June  23,  1928,  the  ratio  of  votes  in  the  primaries  having  been  ap¬ 
proximately  seven  to  four,  Mr.  Hale  receiving  77,830  and  Mr.  Brewster 
44  524.  For  Governor  the  Republicans  nominated  William  Tudor  Gar¬ 
diner,  who  received  a  majority  of  about  15,000.  The  Democrats  nom¬ 
inated  Edward  C.  Moran,  Jr.,  for  Governor,  and  Herbert  E.  Holmes, 
of  Lewiston,  for  United  States  Senator. 

One  of  the  most  talked  about  subjects  in  the  course  of  the  campaign 
was  the  water  power  question,  which  for  years  had  been  an  important 
feature  of  Maine  politics.  Much  controversy  had  taken  place  over  the 
exportation  of  water  power  from  the  State  and  over  outside  control  of 
Maine’s  public  utilities.  In  the  Legislature’s  session  of  1927  a  bill  had 
been  introduced  to  incorporate  the  Fish  River  Power  and  Storage  Com¬ 
pany,  an  adjunct  to  the  projected  power  development  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company  on  the  St.  John  River  in  New  Brunswick;  but 
this  bill  was  rejected  by  the  law-making  body  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  not  suit  the  State’s  interest  to  provide  water  storage  for  a  Can¬ 
adian  power  development.  Another  feature  of  the  water  power  situ¬ 
ation  was  Governor  Brewster’s  veto  of  the  Smith-Wyman  bill  for  limited 
exportation  of  hydro-electric  power,  which  gave  rise  to  a  demand  for 
a  special  legislative  session  in  1928  to  enact  a  power  bill. 

One  of  the  principal  centers  of  contention  was  Samuel  Insull,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  had  acquired  a  position  of  domination  over  the  major  portion 
of  the  State’s  public  utilities.  There  became  manifest  a  fear  that  Mr. 
Insull  might  get  control  of  Maine’s  water  power  and  of  the  Maine  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad.  Governor  Brewster  vetoed  the  Insull  bill,  which  sought 
modification  of  the  Fernald  law  prohibiting  exportation  of  hydro-electric 
power,  and  the  Legislature  sustained  his  veto.  Mr.  Insull  had  favored 
Frank  L.  Smith,  of  Chicago,  for  United  States  Senator,  and  Mr.  Hale 
had  voted  for  the  seating  of  Mr.  Smith.  Governor  Brewster  thereupon 
attacked  Mr.  Hale  for  aiding  what  had  come  to  be  called  “Insullization’ 
of  Maine’s  public  utilities.  Throughout  the  1928  campaign  the  Demo¬ 
crats  claimed  that  the  New  England  Public  Service  Company,  a  Maine 
corporation  and  an  Insull  subsidiary,  was  an  illegal  trust  under  the 
State  laws.  Edward  C.  Moran,  Jr.,  of  Rockland,  the  Democratic  nom¬ 
inee  for  Governor,  conducted  a  great  deal  of  his  campaign  on  the  water 
power  issue.  Ex-Governor  Baxter  supported  Mr.  Gardiner  for  Gov- 
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ernor,  and  declared  himself  opposed  to  exportation  of  water  power  un¬ 
less  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  it  back  into  the  State  if  it  should  be 
needed. 

Another  matter  of  great  public  interest  in  this  election  was  prohibi¬ 
tion,  which  in  the  main  the  Republicans  defended,  praising  Herbert 
Hoover,  the  party’s  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  for  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  his  firm  stand  in  favor  of  prohibition. 

The  election  was  held  on  September  10.  William  Tudor  Gardiner, 
the  Republican  nominee,  received  a  majority  of  more  than  81,000  votes 
over  his  Democratic  opponent,  Mr.  Moran;  and  Frederick  Hale  got 
a  majority  of  more  than  80,000  over  Herbert  E.  Holmes  in  the  race 
for  the  United  States  Senate. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  WORLD  WAR 

True  to  its  long  and  honorable  record  of  high  patriotism,  the  State 
of  Maine,  in  every  respect  and  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  and  unselfish¬ 
ness,  supported  to  its  fullest  ability  the  cause  of  the  United  States 
and  its  Allies,  after  war  had  been  declared  against  Germany  in  1917. 

In  the  following  pages  there  will  be  found  as  complete  a  detailed 
record  of  this  support  as  it  has  been  possible  to  compile  from  official 
sources,  and  it  is  believed  that  nothing  at  all  comparative  in  complete¬ 
ness  has  ever  been  published  before  regarding  this  interesting  phase 

of  the  State’s  history. 

That  it  has  been  possible  to  make  this  record  as  complete  and  as 
authentic  as  it  is,  has  largely  been  the  result  of  the  most  generous 
cooperation  extended  by  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
who  not  only  permitted  the  freest  use  of  all  official  files  and  records, 
but  supplied  in  the  most  courteous  manner  facilities  for  copying  cer¬ 
tain  records  never  published  before,  and  through  several  of  his 
equally  helpful  assistants  made  it  possible  to  publish  herewith,  like¬ 
wise  for  the  first  time,  a  really  authentic  Roll  of  Honor,  containing  the 
names  and  hometowns  of  all  those  stalwart  sons  and  daughters  of 
Maine,  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  during  the  World  War.  . 

In  spite  of  these  facts  it  was,  of,  course,  inevitable  that  certain  minor 
phases  of  Maine’s  participation  in  the  World  War  could  not  be  covered 
at  all  or  only  inadequately.  In  several  instances  no  official  records  of 
any  kind  were  available,  and  this  was  more  particularly  the  case  m 
regard  to  some  of  the  civilian  activities  of  Maine’s  citizens  during  the 
World  War  and  in  regard  to  the  detailed  history  of  a  few  military 
units,  which,  though  containing  a  goodly  percentage  of  Maine  men, 
were  not,  strictly  speaking  and  in  respect  to  the  majority  of  their  per¬ 
sonnel,  Maine  units.  Maine  men  served  in  large  numbers  m  many 
units  besides  those,  whose  detailed  history  is  given  in  the  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  chapter.  But  so  scattered  were  they  m  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  that  to  attempt  even  a  partial  recital  of  their  valiant 
services  would  have  proven  utterly  futile.  The  omission  of  detailed 
histories  of  military  units,  which  contained  only  a  minority  of  Maine 
men,  therefore  must  not  be  interpreted  as  an  oversight  or  a  slight,  but 
must  be  understood  as  being  due  entirely  to  physical  and  mechanical 
obstacles  that  could  not  be  overcome  even  with  the  fullest  cooperation 
of  the  State’s  Adjutant  General. 
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More  specifically,  all  of  the  military  histories  contained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages,  except  one,  as  well  as  the  sections  on  the  Soldiers’  Bonus 
and  on  the  Draft,  are  either  taken  from  or  based  on  the  “Report  of 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Maine  for  the  Years  1917-1918- 
1919,”  consisting  of  three  parts.  The  one  exception,  the  military  his¬ 
tory  of  Company  C,  Fourteenth  Engineers,  is  based  on  material  very 
kindly  furnished  by  and  was  written  with  the  cooperation  of  its  com¬ 
mander,  Captain  Robert  Sturgeon  of  Portland. 

The  several  other  sections  of  this  chapter  are  equally  authentic,  being 
based  on  material  furnished  in  each  instance  by  the  men,  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  different  activities  of  which  they  tell  the  story. 

Taken,  not  separately,  but  in  their  combined  significance  the  various 
sections  of  this  chapter  give  an  inspiring  view  of  the  part  which 
Maine  played  in  the  World  War.  That  other  States  played  equally 
heroic  parts,  is,  of  course,  freely  admitted,  but  does  not  detract  from 
Maine’s  glory. 

Maine’s  Services  and  Losses  in  the  World  War — It  might  be  well, 
perhaps  at  this  point,  in  order  to  visualize  Maine’s  part  somewhat  more 
clearly,  to  give  a  few  figures.  When  war  was  declared,  Maine’s  pop¬ 
ulation  was  officially  estimated  at  788,844.  During  the  World  War 
Maine’s  citizens  contributed  $115,986,371,  of  which  $104,094,150  was 
m  the  form  of  subscriptions  to  the  various  Liberty  Loans,  $8,362,586 
in  the  form  of  War  Savings  and  Thrift  Stamps,  and  $1,163,238  in  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  United  War  Work  Campaign.  The  Red  Cross  re¬ 
ceived  $1,892,328,  the  Y.M.C.A.  $332,995,  the  Y.W.C.A.  $58,381,  the 
K.  of  C.  $59,289,  the  Salvation  Army  $19,983,  and  the  War  Library 
Fund  $3,421.  An  average  of  $147  and  some  cents  was  thus  distributed 
by  every  man,  woman  and  child  then  living  in  Maine. 

At  various  periods  during  the  World  War  Maine  received  calls  to 
furnish  a  total  of  14,655  men;  15,704  were  actually  furnished,  the  ex¬ 
cess  covering  replacements  for  men  rejected  at  camps. 

The  twenty-four  Local  Boards  registered  in  June,  1917,  and  in  June 
and  August,  1918,  a  total  of  67,178  men.  Of  these  22,996  or  34.2  per 
cent  were  classified  in  Class  I;  1,896  or  2.8  per  cent  received  deferred 
classification  on  account  of  agriculture  and  894  or  1.33  per  cent  on 

^C^nt  °f  ^dustry-  °n  September  12,  1918,  the  boards  registered 
43,096  men  of  the  ages  of  18  to  36  years,  of  whom  17,397  were  placed  in 
Class  I,  or  40.4;  6,810  or  10.1  per  cent  were  classed  as  physically  or 

mentally  disqualified  and  2,634  or  3.9  per  cent  were  classed  as  qualified 
for  special  or  limited  service. 

Of  22,646  physical  examinations  in  Maine  14,765  registrants  or  65.19 
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per  cent  were  found  physically  qualified  for  general  military  service 
and  classified  in  Group  A.  This  compared  favorably  with  the  highest 
percentage  of  82.82  in  Oklahoma  and  with  the  lowest  of  53.68  in  Rhode 
Island.  Maine’s  percentage  was  the  highest  of  the  six  New  England 
States.  However,  approximately  9.5  per  cent  of  all  registrants  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Maine  examiners  and  sent  to  camp  were  rejected  by  camp 
surgeons,  the  national  average  of  such  rejections  being  approximately 
8  per  cent.  In  this  respect  Maine  was  twelfth  in  the  list  of  States. 

The  Students’  Army  Training  Corps,  having  an  authorized  strength 
of  200,000  men,  was  established  on  October  1,  1918.  Entrance  into 
this  Corps  was  open  only  to  Class  I  registrants  of  the  September 
registration  and  was  by  individual  inductions. 

Branches  of  this  Corps  were  established  at  all  Maine  colleges.  A 
naval  section  of  the  Corps  was  established  at  the  University  of  Maine; 
1,070  Maine  men  were  inducted  into  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps 
and  62  into  the  Naval  Section.  The  Armistice  having  been  signed 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  Corps  had  been  mobilized,  the  men  were 
discharged  in  December,  1918. 

Like  in  every  other  State,  however,  many  Maine  men  did  not  wait 
to  offer'  their  services,  until  the  Selective  Service  Act  had  been  enacted, 
but  enlisted  voluntarily.  At  any  rate  Maine  has  been  credited  officially 
with  having  contributed  in  one  way  or  another  the  great  total  of  32,032 
fighting  men,  or  almost  five  per  cent  of  its  total  population.  And  even 
this  figure  seems  to  be  rather  an  underestimate,  for,  after  the  State 
had  put  in  effect  its  Soldiers’  Bonus  Law,  Maine  paid  this  bonus,  up 
to  June  30,  1927,  to  32,249  men. 

The  following  table  gives  a  detailed  statement,  by  Counties,  of  the 
total  number  officially  credited  to  Maine: 


Androscoggin  County  .  2747 

Aroostook  County  . .  2731 

Cumberland  County  .  6430 

Franklin  County  .  837 

Hancock  County  .  1267 

Kennebec  County  .  2729 

Knox  County  .  1018 

Lincoln  County  .  474 


Oxford  County .  1530 

Penobscot  County  .  4420 

Piscataquis  County  .  793 

Sagadahoc  County  .  719 

Somerset  County  .  1269 

Waldo  County  .  605 

Washington  County  .  1835 

York  County  .  2628 


32032 


Over  one  thousand  of  Maine’s  sons  and  daughters,  representing  the 
very  flower  of  its  youth,  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  The  last  section 
of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  Roll  of  Honor  of  these  heroic  boys  and 
girls,  who  went  forth,  most  of  them  in  the  springtime  of  their  youth 
with  life  still  all  before  them,  to  fight  their  Country’s  battles.  By  the 
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hundreds  they  died  the  deaths  of  heroes,  on  the  battlefield,  in  hospitals, 
on  the  high  seas,  and  in  camps.  Even  larger  than  that  is  the  number 
of  those  who  were  wounded  or  whose  health  suffered  grievously  as 
the  result  of  war’s  hardships  and  of  whom  many  will  bear  the  scars 
of  war  to  their  dying.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  State  of  Maine,  that  it 
has  honored  in  many  ways,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  the  memory  of 
those  who  never  returned,  while  she  had  also  made  provision,  to  the 
fullest  of  her  ability,  for  those  who  did  come  back,  but  who  were  no 
longer  able  to  take  up  the  battle  of  life  with  full  strength. 

Today  Maine’s  manhood  and  youth  proudly  carries  on  the  high 
tradition  established  by  these  heroes.  The  State’s  National  Guard  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  country.  On  June  30,  1927  it  num¬ 
bered  over  2,000  men  and  more  than  175  officers.  Encampments  for 
its  infantry  and  field  artillery  units  are  held  at  Camp  Keyes,  Augusta 
and  for  its  coast  artillery  units  at  Fort  Williams,  Portland,  while 
annually  small  arms  competitions  take  place  at  the  Auburn  Rifle  Range. 

1  he  following  tables  show  its  present  condition : 


State  Staff  C.  &  D. 
Divisional  43d  Div.  Staff 

Troops  86th  Inf.  Brigade 

103d  Inf. 

152d  F.  A. 

240th  C.  A. 


National  Guard 
Reserve 


Active 

Adj.  Gen.  Dept. 
Inf. 

F.  A. 

C.  A. 


9  officers 

12  enlisted  men 

5 

5 

34 

62 

1,079 

24 

309 

38 

518 

143 

1,952 

2 

17 

102 

2 

3 

14 

1 

35 

106 

Maine’s  Mobilization— Early  in  1917  it  became  increasingly  evident 
that  this  Nation  must  soon  be  involved  in  the  World  War  which  had 
been  raging  in  Europe  since  August,  1914,  in  which  event  Maine  would 

e  called  upon  to  do  her  full  duty  as  a  sovereign  State  and  should  be 
as  fully  prepared  as  possible. 

On  February  6  the  following  memorandum  was  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  Adjutant  General : 

Although  no  call  has  yet  been  made  for  the  National  Guard,  yet 
i  is  possible  that  such  may  come  within  a  short  time,  and  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  every  loyal  citizen  of  this  State  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 

an“mi°rtrfiVe  yGarS  t0  consider  his  duty  t0  his  State  and  Nation, 
ihe  best  way  to  support  the  State  and  United  States  is  to  join 
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the  National  Guard  now  and  be  trained  in  order  that  your  services  may 
be  of  an  actual  and  tangible  use  whenever  the  call  to  arms  comes. 
This  point  should  be  made  very  plain  to  the  people  of  your  locality, 
and  you  are  urged  to  use  every  effort  possible  to  secure  enlistments  and 
bring  your  command  up  to  the  National  Guard  War  strength  require¬ 
ments.” 

The  Legislature  of  1911  had  amended  those  sections  of  the  Militia 
Law  requiring  enrollment  of  the  Militia  biennially  in  April  so  that  such 
enrollment  should  be  made  whenever  the  Governor  might  deem  it 
necessary,  and  the  revision  of  the  Military  Law  approved  on  April 
7,  1917,  retained  that  provision. 

The  last  enrollment  had  been  made  in  1909  and  the  Governor,  deem¬ 
ing  it  necessary  that  another  should  be  made,  a  notice  to  that  effect 
was  sent  to  the  assessors. 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  of  recruiting  the  National  Guard  to 
its  maximum  strength  as  soon  as  possible  the  following  memorandum 
was  issued : 

For  the  purpose  of  recruiting  the  National  Guard  organizations  up  to  the 
maximum  statutory  strength  until  further  orders,  recruiting  stations  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  all  armories.  The  recruiting  parties  will  consist  of  two  enlisted  men 
for  each  organization  who  will  be  detailed  by  the  organization  commander. 

All  armories  will  be  kept  open  from  8:00  A.  M.  until  10:00  P.  M.  Sundays 
included.  The  recruiting  officer  will  be  present  from  8:00  P.  M.  until  10:00  P.  M. 
and  at  such  other  times  as  his  presence  may  be  necessary;  the  enlisted  men  will 
be  on  duty  from  8:00  A.  M.  to  10:00  P.M.  They  will  be  instructed  by  the  Re¬ 
cruiting  Officer  in  the  principal  requirements  for  enlistment  of  recruits  and  in 
their  duties  in  connection  with  securing  recruits.  The  enlistment  men  will  be 
allowed  State  pay  of  grade  and  commutation  of  subsistence  at  75  cents  per  day. 
Expense  voucher,  Form  33,  will  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

Recruiting  increased  so  rapidly,  the  declaration  of  war  coming 
shortly  after  stations  were  established,  that  recruiting  officers  were 
released  on  May  6,  the  various  units  having  been  recruited  to  approxi¬ 
mately  the  required  strength  and  before  leaving  the  State  to  their  full 
war  strength. 

Congress  made  its  declaration  of  war  on  April  6,  1917,  and  on  the 
same  day  President  Wilson  issued  his  public  proclamation  of  the  event. 

Maine’s  War  Legislation  —  Imminence  of  war  becoming  apparent 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Legislature  the  following 
war  measures  were  enacted,  all  but  one  of  which  became  effective  upon 
approval  by  the  Governor  under  the  emergency  clause : 

An  Act  relating  to  the  Registration  of  Information  Concerning  Aliens,  which 
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authorized  the  Governor  in  time  of  war  with  a  foreign  country  to  require  by 
proclamation  every  subject  or  citizen  of  such  foreign  country  to  register  his  name, 
residence,  business,  length  of  stay  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  Penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with  these  requirements  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year  or  both.  Approved  March  29th. 

An  Act  Relating  to  Malicious  Mischiefs  and  Trespasses  which  was  amendatory 
of  Section  ten  of  Chapter  one  hundred  twenty-nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and 
increased  penalty  from  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  or  fine 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or 
by  fine  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars.  Approved  March  29th. 

An  Act  to  Prevent  Injury  to  Property  Used  for  Public  Purposes,  which  amend¬ 
ed  an  existing  law  and  provided  that  whoever  knowingly  or  wilfully  destroys  or 
injures  any  public  building,  armory,  breast  work,  trench,  fortification,  wharf, 
pier  or  dock  or  whoever  wilfully  destroys  or  injures  any  property,  conduit,  pipe 
line,  reservoir,  structure  or  apparatus  used  in  supplying  water  to  the  public  or 
to  any  portion  thereof,  should  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years.  Approved  March  29th. 

An  Act  Authorizing  the  Issue  of  Bonds  and  Notes  to  the  Amount  of  One 
Million  Dollars  to  Defray  Expenses  Incurred  to  Suppress  Insurrection,  Repel 
Invasion  or  for  Purposes  of  War  and  Making  an  Appropriation  Therefor,  di¬ 
recting  the  Governor  and  Council  to  render  to  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
present  crisis  any  and  all  assistance  within  the  power  of  the  State  and  Authoriz¬ 
ing  the  State  Treasurer,  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  and;  Council,  to  borrow 
upon  the  credit  of  the  State  necessary  sums  not  exceeding  one  million  dollars 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  insurrection,  repelling  invasion  or  for  purposes 
of  war  and  appropriating  from  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro¬ 
priated  and  from  the  proceeds  of  any  bonds  or  notes  the  sum  of  one  million 
dollars  to  be  expended  in  defraying  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Act.  Approved  April  3rd. 

An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Appointment  of  Special  Deputy  Sheriffs,  providing 
that  whenever  a  state  of  war  shall  exist  or  be  imminent  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  country  sheriffs  may  appoint  citizens  not  eligible  for 
military  service  as  special  deputies  who  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  deputy 
sheriffs  legally  appointed  except  the  service  of  civil  process.  Approved  April  7th. 

Arij  Act  Authorizing  the  Taking  of  Land  for  Forts  and  Other  Purposes,  which 
provided  for  the  condemnation  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  using  or 
maintaining  any  fort,  fortification,  arsenal  or  other  military  structure  or  es¬ 
tablishment  whenever  public  exigencies  might  require  it,  these  powers  being 
limited  to  the  first  day  of  March,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen.  Approved 
April  7th. 

An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Support  of  Families  of  Volunteers,  which  re¬ 
quired  cities,  towns  and  plantations  to  raise  money  by  taxes  or  otherwise  to  aid 
in  the  support  of  the  wife,  aged,  infirm  and  dependent  father  or  mother  or  other 
member  of  the  household  of  which  a  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  who  may 
be  actually  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  or  of  this 
State.  The  amount  of  aid  provided  by  this  Act  was  four  dollars  per  week  for 
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a  wife,  aged,  infirm  and  dependent  father,  mother  or  other  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week  for  each  child  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  dependent  upon  such  soldier,  sailor  or  marine;  the  sum  so  paid 
however  was  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  per  week  for  all  persons  dependent  on 
one  soldier,  sailor  or  marine.  Approved  April  7th. 

An  Act  to  Provide  State  Pay  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the  Volunteer  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  United  States,  which  provided  that  there  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  State  to  each  non-commissioned  officer,  soldier,  sailor  and  ma¬ 
rine  mustered  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  as  part  of  the  quota 
of  this  State  or  enrolled  in  the  Naval  service  for  service  in  the  United  States 
or  in  any  foreign  country,  such  sum  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  a  month,  as  may 
be  necessary,  in  order  that  every  such  non-commissioned  officer,  soldier  or  sailor 
should  receive  from  the  United  States  and  this  State  the  aggregate  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars  per  month.  Approved  April  7th. 

An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Organization  of  the  Maine  Home  Guard  During 
the  Continuance  of  the  War  with  Germany.  This  measure  provided  for  the 
raising  of  home  guard  organized,  maintained,  officered,  armed  and  equipped  and 
enlisted  for  service  within  the  State.  When  called  for  service  the  guard  should 
have  such  duties  as  should  be  established  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  all 
members  should  have  and  exercise  throughout  the  State  all  the  powers  of  con¬ 
stables,  except  the  service  of  civil  process,  and  all  the  powers  of  police  officers 
and  watchmen.  Their  compensation  was  not  to  exceed  in  any  event  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  National  Guard  of  like  grade.  Approved 
April  7th. 

An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Better  Defence  of  the  State  and  for  the  Discharge 
of  its  Duties  Towards  the  National  Defence,  which  granted  additional  War  time 
powers  to  the  Governor  to  establish  a  State  Constabulary  and  to  take  possession 
of  buildings  and  other  property  including  provisions  which  might  be  necessary 
or  convenient  for  the  use  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  State  or  of  the 
United  States  or  for  the  better  protection  of  its  inhabitants.  Approved  April  7th. 

An  Act  Regulating  the  Keeping  and  Sale  of  Dynamite,  Powder  and  Other 
Explosives,  which  required  the  filing  with  town  or  city  clerks  a  statement  of 
the  ownership  and  sale  of  explosives.  Approved  April  7th. 

An  Act  Relating  to  Suits  in  Court,  the  Parties  Whereto  Being  in  the  Military 
Service  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State,  authorizing  the  continuance  with¬ 
out  cost  of  suits  against  persons  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  or  of  this 
State  during  the  War  and  exempting  from  attachment  or  seizure  upon  execu¬ 
tion  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  that 
already  exempted  by  law  from  and  after  the  date  of  enlistment  in  and  during 
the  term  of  such  service.  Approved  April  7th.  Effective  July  7th. 

Immediately  following  the  declaration  of  war  Governor  Milliken, 
under  authority  of  the  Act  of  Legislature,  approved  and  issued  a 
proclamation  requiring  all  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  Imperial  German 
Government  to  register  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Home  Services  of  the  Second  Maine  Infantry — April  26  Special 
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Orders  No.  106  were  issued  by  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Eastern 
Department  assigning  stations  for  duty  to  units  of  the  Second  Maine 
Infantry. 

Special  Orders  HEADQUARTERS  EASTERN  DEPARTMENT 

N°.  106  Governors  Island,  New  York,  Apr.  26,  1917. 

1.  The  2d  Maine  Infantry,  National  Guard,  is  assigned  to  station  and  ter¬ 
ritory  as  follows,  effective  immediately  on  completion  of  muster  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States: 

Regimental  Headquarters,  Headquarters  and  Supply  Companies,  Augusta,  Maine. 
Machine  Gun  Co.,  now  at  Bangor,  Me.,  to  Augusta,  Me.. 

Headquarters  1st  Battalion,  now  at  Augusta,  Me.,  to  Biddeford,  Me. 

Co.  A,  now  at  Dexter,  Me.,  to  Kennebunk,  Me.,  covering  territory  Kennebunk 
to  Agamentious,  Me. 

Co.  B,  now  at  Rumford,  Me.,  to  Portland,  Me. 

.  Co-  C>  now  at  Livermore  Falls,  Me.,  to  Biddeford,  Me.,  covering  territory 
Biddeford  to  Pine  Point,  Me. 

Co.  D,  now  at  Norway,  Me.,  to  Biddeford,  Me.,  covering  territory  Biddeford 
Me.,  to  Chicks,  Me. 

Headquarters  2d  Battalion  now  at  Augusta,  Me.,  to  Portland,  Me. 

Co.  E,  now  at  Skowhegan,  Me.,  to  Augusta,  Me.,  covering  territory  Water- 
ville,  Me.,  to  Brunswick,  Me. 

Co  F,  now  at  Dover,  Me.,  to  Auburn,  Me.,  covering  territory  Lewiston,  Au¬ 
burn,  to  South  Paris,  Me. 

Co.  G.,  now  at  Bangor,  Me.,  to  Portland,,  Me. 

Co.  H,  now  at  Waterville,  Me.,  to  Bath,  Me. 

Headquarters  3d  Battalion,  now  at  Augusta,  Me.,  to  Brownville,  Me. 

Co.  I,  now  at  Eastport,  Me.,  to  Danforth,  Me.,  covering  territory  Vance- 
boro,  Danforth,  to  Mattawamkeag,  Me. 

Co.  K,  now  at  Farmington,  Me.,  to  Bangor,  Me.,  covering  territory  Bangor 
to  Mattawamkeag,  Me. 

Co.  L,  now  at  Houlton,  Me.,  to  Brownville,  Me.,  covering  territory  Medford, 
Brownville,  to  Presque  Isle,  Me. 

Co.  M,  now  at  Augusta,  Me.,  to  Brownville,  Me.,  covering  territory  Matta¬ 
wamkeag,  Brownville,  to  Greenville,  Me. 

The  regimental  commander  will  assign  organizations  and  detachments  within 
territory  assigned,  and  make  such  changes  of  station  of  organizations  and  de¬ 
tachments  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary,  reporting  such  changes  by 
wire  to  these  headquarters. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  will  furnish  necessary  transportation  and  sub¬ 
sistence,  through  the  regimental  supply  officer. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

By  Command  of  Major  General  Wood; 

GEORGE  T.  BARTLETT 
Colonel  General  Staff. 

Chief  of  Staff. 

The  stations  to  which  these  units  were  detailed  for  guard  duty  had 
been  determined  at  a  conference  held  at  the  Adjutant  General’s  office 
with  the  representatives  of  the  railroads  in  the  State  and  were  points 
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in  the  vicinity  of  large  bridges,  the  impairment  of  which  would  cause 

long  and  serious  delay  in  rail  communication. 

All  units  proceeded  forthwith  to  their  stations  where  they  remained  on 
duty  until  the  regiment  was  mobilized  at  Augusta,  July  5,  preparatory 
to  leaving  the  State  for  training. 

Mobilization  of  Other  Maine  Units — The  Maine  Naval  Militia  was 
ordered  mobilized  in  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the 
Governor  on  April  6,  the  day  war  was  declared.  This  order  was  im¬ 
mediately  telephoned  to  the  Division  Commander  and  mobilization  be¬ 
gan  that  same  evening  and  was  completed  the  following  day. 

On  April  9  the  two  Portland  Divisions  and  that  from  Rockland  left 
those  cities  for  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  where  they  were  ordered 
for  active  naval  service.  Officers  and  men  were  assigned  for  duty 
upon  various  vessels,  some  for  a  time  being  stationed  at  Common¬ 
wealth  Pier,  others  at  the  Navy  Yard  and  upon  transports  and  patrol 

boats. 

Several  other  units  of  the  Federal  forces  were  recruited  in  this  State, 
mention  of  which  may  properly  be  made  in  this  report. 

Company  C,  14th  Regiment  Engineers  (Railway)  was  recruited  from 
employees  of  the  railroads  in  this  State  and  organized  as  a  railroad 
operating  unit.  Mobilization  Camp  Rockingham,  Salem,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  June  29. 

A  Motor  Transport  Unit,  Quartermaster  Reserve  Corps,  was  re¬ 
cruited  by  the  late  Honorable  John  E.  Bunker  of  Bar  Harbor,  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Maine  Committee  on  Public  Safety,  and 
was  mustered  into  Federal  Service  on  June  20,  its  members  being  desig¬ 
nated  as  sergeant-chauffeurs.  Mobilized  at  Fort  Strong,  Boston  Harbor, 
September  6. 

A  Field  Hospital  Unit,  originally  under  the  charge  of  Major  Bial 
F.  Bradbury  and  later  in  charge  of  Captain  Temple  of  Togus  was 
recruited  and  mobilized  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen  on  August  11. 

Two  Ambulance  Companies  were  recruited  with  the  assistance  of 
Major  William  L.  Cousens  of  Portland;  one  mobilized  at  Camp  Ethan 
Allen,  Vermont,  on  August  9,  and  was  later  transferred  to  Camp  Upton, 
New  York ;  the  other  at  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 

A  New  Maine  Regiment  is  Organized — The  drafting  of  all  Maine 
National  Guard  Organizations  into  the  Federal  Service  in  August  left 
the  State  without  the  protection  of  a  military  organization  for  general 

duty  in  case  of  riot,  disaster  or  invasion. 

Upon  request  of  the  Governor  authority  was  granted  by  the  War 
Department  in  September  for  the  raising  of  an  Infantry  regiment  of 
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National  Guard  in  this  State,  which  was  to  be  fully  equipped  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  under  its  control  but  which  would  not  be  in 
the  Federal  Service  until  called,  the  policy  being  to  hold  the  newly 
organized  National  Guard  units  ready  for  police  service  in  the  State. 

Men  of  military  draft  age  who  had  not  been  called  for  service  were 
eligible  for  enlistment  in  the  new  regiment.  If  these  men  were  sub¬ 
sequently  called  by  draft  they  would  be  discharged  from  the  State 
organization  and  mustered  into  Federal  Service.  The  armories  used 

by  the  former  National  Guard  organizations  were  available  for  the  new 
units. 


General  Orders  No.  17,  issued  from  the  Adjutant  General’s  office  on 
October  1,  authorized  Leroy  D.  Moulton  and  Nathan  C.  Redlon  of 
Portland  and  Sabine  W.  Wood  of  Bangor  to  recruit  companies  for 
the  3rd  Maine  Infantry  in  their  cities.  Major  Gilbert  M.  Elliott  was 
transferred  from  the  Ordnance  Department  to  the  Medical  Department 
and  appointed  chief  surgeon.  Thomas  A.  Foster  of  Portland,  Harrison 
J.  Hunt  of  Bangor  and  William  J.  O’Connor  of  Augusta  were  appointed 
fi  !!,  le“ten.ailts  m  the  Medical  Department,  National  Guard. 

ie  I  ortland  Company  recruited  by  Nathan  C.  Redlon  was  ordered 
°  assemble  at  the  armory  on  December  19  for  the  purpose  of  electing 

November^ )  SeC°nd  ,ieUtenants’  (SP^>  Orders  No.  118, 

Fred  E  Riley  of  Livermore  Falls  was  authorized  to  recruit  a  com 
pany  for  the  3rd  Maine  Infantry  with  home  station  at  Livermore  Fa,” 
(Special  Orders  No.  119,  December  6.) 

aufhorGedA;oD’ArY  “d  Frederick  ?'  McAlary  ot  Waterville  were 
/o  .  .  ^  recruit  a  company  with  home  station  at  Waterville. 
(Special  Orders,  No.  121,  December  10.) 

to<assemble*at  t<T°mpany  recrnj‘ed  **  Sab™  W.  Wood  was  ordered 
to  assemble  at  the  armory  on  December  19  for  the  purpose  of  electing 

December  M  )  “d  SeC°"d  lieutenants'  (Special  Orders  No.  123°, 

John  J.  Maloney  of  Portland  was  authorized  to  recruit  a  company 
with  home  station  at  Portland.  (Special  Orders  No.  124,  December 

Joseph  E.  Lebel  and  Frank  S.  Roberts  were  authorized  to  recruit 

DeceTbe”  S‘ati°n  "  BmnSWick’  (SPecial  °rders  No.  125, 

William  H.  Stone  and  Erwin  R.  Gowen  were  authorized  to  recruit  a 
December ^3 L )  Stati°n  “  Biddeford’  (Special  Orders  No.  126, 

Major  Lucien  W.  Blanchard  of  Rumford,  Judge  Advocate  General 
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of  the  Governor’s  Staff,  having  been  called  into  Federal  Service,  and 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  86th  Division  at  Camp  Custer,  Michigan, 
Arthur  L.  Thayer  of  Bangor  was  appointed  Judge  Advocate  General 
with  the  rank  of  Major  to  date  from  October  9. 

Maine  Succors  Halifax— On  the  morning  of  December  6  a  collision 
between  the  French  munition  ship  “Mont  Blanc”  and  the  Belgian  Relief 
Steamship  Tmo”  in  Halifax  Harbor  caused  a  tremendous  explosion  and 
conflagration  which  virtually  wiped  out  the  northern  section  of  the 
city  and  the  village  of  Dartmouth,  resulting  in  the  deaths  of  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  people  and  the  injury  of  several  thousand. 

No  formal  request  for  aid  had  been  received  by  Governor  Milliken, 
but  learning  through  Massachusetts  channels  that  surgical  aid  and 
supplies  and  bedding  was  most  urgently  needed,  arrangements  were 
at  once  made  to  dispatch  a  relief  train  to  the  stricken  city. 

In  accordance  with  orders  from  the  Governor,  the  Adjutant  General 
left  Augusta  accompanied  by  Lester  M.  Hart,  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Governor,  early  on  the  morning  of  December  8  with  a  medical  unit 
made  up  of  the  following  officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  National 
Guard:  Major  Gilbert  M.  Elliott  of  Brunswick,  Chief  Surgeon;  First 
Lieutenants  Frederick  T.  Hill  of  Waterville,  Thomas  A.  Foster  of 
Portland,  William  J.  O’Connor  of  Augusta  and  Harold  W.  Garcelon 
of  Lewiston;  also  the  following  officers  of  the  Medical  Section,  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  Reserve;  First  Lieutenants  Elbridge  G.  A.  Stetson  of 
Brunswick,  Joseph  H.  Murphy  of  Dexter,  Justin  S.  Barker  of  Kenne- 
bunk,  Ardonne  A.  Stott  of  Woolwich.  Dr.  D.  B.  Cragin  and  Dr.  P.  S. 
Merrill  with  five  nurses  joined  the  unit  at  Waterville.  Later  First 
Lieutenant  J.  F.  Cox  of  Bangor,  Dr.  J.  B.  Woods  of  Bangor,  and  Dr. 
C.  M.  Thomas  of  Brewer  joined  the  unit  at  Halifax. 

Attached  to  this  train  was  a  baggage  car  loaded  with  medical  sup¬ 
plies,  2,000  blankets  and  1,000  cots.  Another  carload  of  blankets  and 
bedding,  raised  by  citizens  of  Bangor  and  Penobscot  County  and  a 
carload  of  Red  Cross  supplies,  was  added  at  Bangor.  The  supplies 
taken  on  at  Bangor  were  in  charge  of  W.  A.  Hennessy,  Secretary  of 
the  Bangor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  those  taken  from  the  military 
stores  were  in  charge  of  Captain  William  C.  Goodwin  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master’s  Department. 

Immediately  upon  arrival  at  Halifax  and  pending  the  preparation 
of  the  hospital,  the  members  of  the  unit  engaged  in  emergency  surgical 

aid  at  temporary  dressing  stations. 

The  Halifax  Woman’s  College  building  was  assigned  to  the  Maine 
unit  for  a  hospital.  This  building  had  been  partially  unroofed  and  its 
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windows  blown  out  by  the  explosion  but,  under  the  efficient  supervision 
of  Major  Elliott  and  Captain  Goodwin,  carpenters,  masons,  plumbers, 
electricians  and  materials  were  obtained  and  with  the  assistance  of 
a  detail  of  soldiers  the  snow  was  removed  from  the  rooms  and  the 
building  put  in  shape  for  occupancy.  Seven  wards  with  a  total  of  two 
hundred  beds,  a  dental  room,  emergency  dressing  room,  dispensary  and 
operating  room  were  established  and  patients  admitted  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  building  was  turned  over  to  us.  Emergency  dress¬ 
ing  stations  were  also  maintained  on  the  borders  of  the  devastated 
area.  Canadian  nurses  were  available  for  the  hospital. 

The  supplies  furnished  by  the  military  department  which  were  not 
required  for  the  hospital  were  distributed,  together  with  such  others 
as  had  been  obtained  in  Halifax,  under  Captain  Goodwin’s  supervision, 
to  needy  sufferers  entirely  without  red  tape  or  State  advertising,  all 
that  was  required  to  insure  prompt  allotment  being  evidence  of  need. 

The  unit  having  been  established  for  relief  work,  the  Adjutant  General 
returned  from  Halifax,  the  majority  of  the  medical  unit  and  quarter¬ 
master  remaining  on  duty  there  until  December  23  when  the  hospital 
was  turned  over  to  Captain  A  A.  Goodman,  U.  S.  Army,  and  they  re¬ 
turned  home. 

The  Maine  Medical  Unit  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  Halifax  suf¬ 
ferers,  and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  its  members  who  served 
so  faithfully  and  efficiently.  They  responded  promptly  to  all  calls  day 
and  night,  recognizing  the  fact  that  they  were  on  an  errand  of  mercy 
and  relief  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  those  duties. 

The  Selective  Service  Law— The  Governor,  Hon.  Carl  E.  Milliken  ; 
the  Provost  Marshal,  Brigadier  General  George  McL.  Presson;  Dis¬ 
bursing  Officer  and  Agent  of  U.S.  in  Maine,  Hon.  Timothy  F.  Calla¬ 
han  (resigned);  Captain  William  E.  Lawry,  U.S.A.  (died  September 
23,  1918),  Captain  George  McL.  Presson,  Inf.  U.S.A. ;  Assistant  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer,  Rev.  Eugene  S.  Philbrook;  Chief  Investigation  Section, 
Harry  B.  Austin;  Chief  Supply  and  Mailing  Section,  Manning  S.  Camp¬ 
bell;  Chief  Clerk,  Sarah  Miller;  Disbursing  Clerk,  Helen  M.  Tucker. 

On  September  23,  1918,  William  E.  Lawry,  Captain  Infantry  U.  S. 
Army,  Disbursing  Officer  and  Agent  of  the  United  States,  of  Maine, 

died  of  pneumonia  contracted  while  at  Camp  Devens  upon  official 
business. 

District  Board  for  the  First  District  of  the  State  of  Maine— (Those 
marked  (*)  resigned):  *Charles  F.  Johnson,  Chairman,  Waterville; 
William  H.  Newell,  Lewiston;  Wallace  W.  Dyson,  M.D.,  Portland; 
Leslie  E.  Mclntire,  East  Waterford;  *W.  S.  Wood,  Portland;  Walter 
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S.  Wyman,  Chairman,  Augusta;  Charles  O.  Beals,  Auburn;  Helen 
Gaffney,  Chief  Clerk,  Augusta. 

District  Board  for  the  Second  District  of  the  State  of  Maine— Arthur 
S.  Littlefield,  Rockland;  A.  I.  Harvey,  Bangor;  *F.  Wade  Halliday, 
Chairman,  Newport;  Charles  S.  Cobb,  Chairman,  Millinocket;  Elmer  E.' 
Milliken,  Bridgewater;  E.  B.  Greenlaw,  Calais;  *L.  B.  Deasy,  Chair¬ 
man,  Bar  Harbor;  *Obadiah  Gardiner,  Rockland;  Sarah  H.  Bartlett, 
Chief  Clerk,  Bangor. 

The  Draft  Machinery— On  April  6,  1917,  Congress  declared  a  state 
of  war  existing  between  the  United  States  and  the  Imperal  German 
Government. 

On  May  18,  the  President  signed  an  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  Author¬ 
ize  the  President  to  Increase  Temporarily  the  Military  Establishment 
of  the  United  States  creating  an  army  to  be  made  up  from  the  following 
sources:  the  Regular  Army  of  488,000  officers  and  enlisted  men;  the 
National  Guard  of  the  States  approximating  111,000  officers  and  en¬ 
listed  men,  and  a  National  Army  to  be  raised  by  draft  which  the 
President  was  empowered  to  summon  in  units  of  500,000  men  each 
at  such  time  as  he  should  determine. 

This  Act,  while  recognizing  the  universality  of  the  obligation  of 
service  was  designed  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of  men  of  suitable 
age  and  strength  whose  domestic  obligations  would  permit  of  their 
going  into  the  military  service  with  the  least  distress  to  their  families 
or  dependents,  reserving  to  the  Government  the  power  to  so  control 
the  selection  of  men  as  to  guard  against  the  drafting  of  those  indis¬ 
pensable  to  agriculture  or  industry  or  of  those  whose  efforts  were  neces¬ 
sary  in  other  activities  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war. 

With  these  conditions  in  view  all  males  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and  thirty  both  inclusive  came  within  the  provisions  of  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  Law  and  were  required  to  register  for  the  draft. 

Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  above  letter,  preparations  were 
immediately  made  in  this  State  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  on  May  17,  the  day  before  the  law  was  enacted,  Governor  Milliken 
announced  the  names  of  the  men  who  were  to  make  up  the  sixteen 
county  boards  of  registration.  Each  board  consisted  of  the  sheriff, 
the  clerk  of  courts  of  the  country,  and  a  physician,  these  boards  selecting 
the  registrars  for  each  voting  precinct. 

In  order  that  the  registration  boards  might  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  their  new  duties  and  to  secure  uniformity  of  action,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
State  House  on  May  22  attended  by  the  appointed  officials,  the  Judge 
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Advocate  General  of  Maine  and  the  Disbursing  Officer,  the  meeting 
being  presided  over  by  the  Adjutant  General. 

The  oath  was  administered  to  the  board  members  by  Major  Blanch¬ 
ard,  the  Judge  Advocate  General.  The  printed  instructions  which 
had  been  supplied  to  the  members  were  carefully  gone  over  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Adjutant  General,  it  being  made  plain  that  the  burden 
of  responsibility  for  registering  rested  upon  the  individual  rather  than 
upon  the  Government.  Mr.  Callahan,  the  Disbursing  Officer,  explained 
the  proper  method  of  filling  out  the  various  blanks  to  be  used  in 
making  out  claims  for  reimbursement  for  expenses  incurred  by  the 
registration.  Many  points  were  cleared  up  by  this  conference  and 
the  officials  thus  gained  a  clearer  idea  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 

On  June  1,  Governor  Milliken  issued  the  following  proclamation 
summoning  men  of  the  prescribed  age  to  register  on  Tuesday,  June  5: 

Whereas  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  18th  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  designated  Tuesday,  June  5th,  as  registration  day,  now, 
therefore,  I  do  hereby  summons  all  male  persons  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30, 
both  inclusive,  to  present  themselves  between  the  hours  of  7  a.  m.  and  9  p.  m. 
on  the  said  fifth  day  of  June  at  the  registration  places  in  the  precinct  wherein 
they  have  their  permanent  homes,  excepting,  only,  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  regular  army,  the  navy,  the  marine  corps  and  the  national  guard  and  the 
naval  militia  while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  officers  of  the  Of¬ 
ficers’  Reserve  Corps  and  enlisted  men  in  the  Reserve  Corps  while  in  active 
service. 

This  call  to  registration  will  come  to  the  young  men  of  Maine  not  only  as 
the  summons  of  law  but  also  as  an  opportunity  to  perform  with  spontaneous 
enthusiasm  a  patriotic  duty.  No  fear  of  penalties  will  be  needed  to  insure  uni¬ 
versal  response  to  the  summons.  I  urge  upon  all  our  citizens  the  importance 
of  aiding  in  every  way  possible  to  make  the  registration  100  per  cent  efficient 
and  to  surround  it  with  the  enthusiasm  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

Employers  of  labor  are  urged  not  to  make  the  day  an  industrial  holiday  but 
to  arrange  for  the  presence  of  their  employees  at  the  places  of  registration  at 
convenient  intervals  during  the  day.  Owners  of  automobiles  are  requested  to 
offer  them,  for  service  where  needed.  I  hope  that  the  significance  of  the  day 
will  be  emphasized  by  the  general  display  of  the  American  flag.  Clergymen 
are  requested  to  announce  from  their  pulpits  the  date  of  registration,  and  news¬ 
papers  are  urged  to  give  it  all  possible  publicity. 

Maine  has  always  been  staunch  in  her  patriotism.  No  flag  of  a  Maine  regi¬ 
ment  has  ever  yet  been  surrendered  to  an  enemy.  On  this  most  momentous  day 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  I  confidently  summon  our  entire  citizenship  to 
a  triumphant  demonstration  that  shall  be  worthy  of  our  glorious  tradition. 

The  First  Draft  Registration — The  morning  of  June  5  found  the 
newly  organized  system  complete  in  all  its  details  and  ready  for  its 
appointed  work  and,  to  the  credit  of  the  State  and  Nation,  over  60,000 
men  were  registered  in  Maine  and  nine  and  one-half  million  men  in 
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the  country  were  registered  that  day  without  disorder  and  without  even 
the  disturbances  which  usually  attend  a  general  election. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  instructions  the  State  was  divided 
into  twenty-four  local  board  districts,  one  for  each  county  excepting 
Androscoggin,  Aroostook,  Cumberland,  Kennebec,  Penobscot  and  York 
which  were  divided  into  two  districts  and  the  city  of  Portland  com¬ 
prising  two  districts. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  First  District  comprised  the  counties  of 
Androscoggin,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Kennebec,  Oxford  and  York  and 
the  City  of  Portland;  the  Second  District  comprised  the  counties  of 
Aroostook,  Hancock,  Knox,  Lincoln,  Penobscot,  Piscataquis,  Sagad¬ 
ahoc,  Somerset,  Waldo  and  Washington,  each  district  board  having 
twelve  local  boards  under  its  jurisdiction. 

On  June  16  the  Governor  submitted  to  the  President  a  list  of  nomi¬ 
nations  for  the  membership  of  the  local  boards  which  list  was  approved 
and  appointments  made  by  the  President. 

A  list  of  members  of  the  two  district  boards  were  submitted  and 
they  were  appointed  by  the  President  on  July  21. 

On  June  30,  the  President  promulgated  regulations  governing  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  local  boards  and  exemption  from  military  service. 
Local  boards  were  directed  to  take  over  from  the  registration  boards 
the  cards  of  the  registrants  of  June  5  and  to  assign  a  serial  number  to 
each  card  but  the  process  of  selection  was  not  announced.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  stated  that  the  regulations  were  drawn  with  a  view  to  the  needs 
and  circumstances  of  the  whole  country  and  provided  a  system  which 
it  was  expected  would  work  with  the  least  inequality  and  personal 
hardship,  recognizing  the  fact,  however,  that  any  system  of  selecting 
the  men  for  military  service  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary  in  its 
operation  necessarily  selected  some  men  to  bear  the  burden  of  danger 
and  sacrifice  for  the  whole  Nation,  but  that  the  system  provided  placed 
all  men  of  military  age  upon  an  equal  plane  and  by  a  selection  which 
neither  favored  the  one  nor  penalized  the  other  called  out  the  requisite 
service. 

These  regulations  exempted  from  military  service  the  following 
persons : 

Officers  of  the  United  States,  of  the  States,  territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  ministers  of  religion:  students  of  divinity;  persons  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States;  subjects  of  Germany,  and  all  other  aliens 
who  have  not  taken  out  first  papers;  county  or  municipal  officers;  custom  house 
clerks;  workmen  in  Federal  armories,  arsenals  and  navy  yards;  persons  in  the 
Federal  service  designated  by  the  President  for  exemption;  pilots;  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  sailors;  those  with  a  status  with  respect  to  dependents  which  renders  their  ex¬ 
clusion  desirable  (a  married  man  with  dependent  wife  or  child,  son  of  a  dependent 
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widow,  son  of  a  dependent  aj?ed  or  infirm  parent,  or  brother  of  dependent  orphan 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age);  those  found  morally  deficient  and  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  well-recognized  religious  sect  existing  May  18,  1917,  whose  creed  for¬ 
bids  participation  in  war  and  whose  religious  convictions  accord  with  the  creed. 

Drawing  of  Serial  Numbers — A  serial  number  having  been  assigned 
by  the  local  boards  to  each  registration  card  and  the  office  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  advised  of  the  numbers  in  possession  of  each  board, 
arrangements  were  completed  for  the  drawing  which  took  place  at  the 
Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington  on  July  20.  The  numbers  were 
stamped  upon  slips  of  paper  and  each  slip  was  enclosed  in  a  black 
capsule,  these  being  placed  in  a  large  bowl  and  thoroughly  stirred. 
The  numbers  were  then  drawn  out  publicly  one  at  a  time  by  blind¬ 
folded  men  selected  for  the  purpose  from  students  at  various  uni¬ 
versities.  The  order  in  which  a  number  was  drawn  from  the  bowl 
determined  the  relative  order  of  liability  to  be  called  for  military  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  registrant  whose  card  bore  that  serial  number,  thus  No.  258 
being  the  first  number  drawn,  each  registrant  throughout  the  country 
whose  card  was  serially  numbered  258  was  given  order  number  1  and 
was  the  first  man  within  the  jurisdiction  of  each  local  board  to  be 
called  for  service. 

Nearly  seventeen  hours  were  required  to  complete  the  drawings  of 
the  10,500  numbers.  The  highest  number  of  cards  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  drawing  of  any  local  board  in  Maine  was  3,864  in 
Division  1,  County  of  Penobscot,  consequently  the  order  of  drawing 
numbers  above  that  had  no  significance  for  this  State. 

The  first  eight  numbers  were  drawn  by  Newton  D.  Baker,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  George  E.  Chamberlain,  Chairman  Senate  Committee 
Military  Affairs,  S.  Hubert  Dent,  Jr.,  Chairman  House  Committee  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs,  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren,  Representative  Julius  Kahn, 
General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.A.,  General  Enoch  H. 
Crowder,  Provost  Marshal  General,  and  General  Henry  P.  McCain, 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army. 

The  order  of  liability  having  been  determined,  local  boards  began 

their  work  of  selection,  exemption,  examination  and  mobilization  and 
from  that  time  on  were  fully  occupied  with  steadily  increasing  duties 
until  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 

The  selective  service  act  provided  that  quotas  for  the  several  States 
should  be  determined  in  proportion  to  their  population,  credit  being 
given  for  the  number  of  men  who  were  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  as  members  of  the  National  Guard  on  April  1,  1917,  or 
who  had  since  that  date  entered  the  military  service  of  the  United 
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States  from  that  State  either  as  members  of  the  regular  army  or  the 
National  Guard;  and  that  notwithstanding  exemptions,  each  State  was 
required  to  supply  its  quota  in  the  proportion  that  its  population  bore 
to  the  total  population  of  the  United  States.  No  provision  was  made 
for  credit  for  enlistments  in  the  naval  service,  Marine  Corps,  Federal 
Reserve  Corps  or  in  the  National  Guard  Reserves. 

The  apportionment  was  made  July  12,  the  gross  quota  for  Maine 
being  7,064,  enlistment  credits  5,243,  making  a  net  quota  of  1,821  men, 
credits  bearing  a  ratio  of  74.09  per  cent  to  the  gross  quota,  the  average 
percentage  of  credits  for  the  whole  Nation  being  40.42  per  cent  of  the 
National  gross  quota,  Maine  showing  the  second  highest  percentage 
of  enlistment  credits  of  any  State. 

The  counties  of  Cumberland,  Kennebec,  Oxford  and  the  city  of  Port¬ 
land  filled  their  entire  gross  quota  by  voluntary  enlistment  and  so 
were  not  called  upon  to  furnish  any  men  on  the  first  draft.  The  number 
of  men  enlisted  in  these  divisions  more  than  exceeded  their  required 
quota  and  the  excess  credits  were  apportioned  to  the  other  counties  in 
proportion  to  their  population.  Governor  Milliken  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  on  July  23,  calling  upon  the  local  boards  in  this  State  to  furnish 
the  net  quotas  apportioned  to  them,  and  on  August  8  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  ordered  thirty  per  cent  of  the  first  draft  to  be  furnished  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  15  and  30,  and  the  balance  as  soon  after  the  latter  date  as 
practicable,  but  delays  in  completion  of  mobilization  camps  and  lack 
of  supplies  caused  deferment  of  these  calls  until  later. 

Provisions  for  Soldiers’  Dependents — The  War  Risk  Insurance  Act 
was  approved  by  the  President  October  6,  providing  for  family  allow¬ 
ance,  allotments,  compensation  and  insurance  for  men  in  the  military 
and  naval  service.  This  law  provided  a  family  allowance  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $50  per  month  in  addition  to  pay  allotted  by  the  man.  Allotments 
were  provided  in  the  following  amounts:  wife  only  $15;  wife  and  one 
child  $25 ;  wife  and  two  children  $32.50  and  $5  per  month  additional 
for  each  additional  child;  no  wife  but  one  child  $5;  two  children  $12.50; 
three  children  $20;  four  children  $30,  with  $5  per  month  additional  for 
each  additional  child.  One  parent  $10;  two  parents  $20. 

In  addition  to  these  Government  allotments  Chapter  276  of  the 
Public  Laws  of  Maine,  which  became  effective  April  7,  1917,  provided 
that  cities,  towns  and  plantations  should  raise  money  by  taxation  or 
otherwise,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  wife,  aged,  infirm  and  dependent 
father,  mother  or  other  member  of  a  household  of  which  a  soldier,  sailor 
or  marine  was  the  head,  and  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
being  inhabitants  of  such  city,  town  or  plantation,  of  any  soldier,  sailor 
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or  marine,  who  was  actually  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  during  the  present  war.  This  law  provided  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $4  a  week  to  a  wife,  aged,  infirm  and  dependent  father,  mother 
or  other  member  of  the  household  and  $1.50  per  week  for  each  child 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  dependent  upon  such  soldier,  sailor  or 
marine;  provided  that  the  sum  paid  should  not  exceed  $10  per  week 
for  all  persons  dependent  on  one  soldier,  sailor  or  marine. 

These  Government  and  State  allotments  would  furnish  in  many  cases 
a  larger  and  more  certain  income  to  his  family  than  the  registrant  was 
providing  before  entering  the  military  service,  and  taking  this  into 
consideration  it  was  difficult  for  local  boards  to  find  in  such  cases  that 
there  was  any  dependency  existing. 

Nevertheless  the  idea  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  public  that 
the  law  contemplated  that  marriage,  regardless  of  dependency,  was 
sufficient  reason  for  exemption,  and  the  holding  of  married  men  for 
service  was  subject  to  so  much  criticism  that  many  boards  hesitated 
to  take  such  action. 

Maine  has  paid  to  dependent  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors  to  Tulv 
1,  1919,  $596,173.35. 

Slackers — In  the  northern  counties  of  the  State  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  floating  population  which  was  registered  while  working  in 
lumber  camps  oi  upon  the  drives.  Many  of  these  men  were  illiterate 
foreigners  whose  signatures  were  illegible  and  in  cases  where  they  were 
unable  to  write  their  signatures  their  names  were  frequently  unpro¬ 
nounceable  to  the  registrar  and  it  was  impossible  to  record  them 
correctly. 

In  the  coast  counties  many  sailors  on  vessels  in  port  registered  giving 
their  addresses  as  On  board  ’  schooner  or  steamer,  giving  the  name  of 
the  vessel  or  which  they  were  at  the  time. 

It  was  manifestly  impossible  for  local  boards  to  get  notices  to  such 
registrants,  and  unless  they  kept  their  local  boards  informed  of  their 
frequently  changing  addresses  these  notices  were  returned  undelivered. 
This  happened  in  many  cases,  the  registrant  becoming  a  delinquent 
and  finally  a  deserter  through  his  failure  to  keep  himself  informed 
through  his  local  board  of  his  draft  status. 

Analysis  of  official  figures  discloses  that  the  average  ratio  of  the 
State  of  the  number  of  men  who  failed  to  appear  for  physical  exami¬ 
nation  to  those  called  on  the  first  draft  was  7.17  per  cent,  local  boards 
for  Androscoggin  County,  Aroostook  Division  2,  Hancock,  Knox, 
Lincoln,  Penobscot  Division  1,  Waldo,  Washington  and  York  Division 
1  showing  a  lower  ratio  of  delinquents  than  the  State’s  average,  while 
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the  Boards  for  Aroostook  Division  1,  Franklin,  Penobscot  Division  2, 
Piscataquis,  Sagadahoc,  Somerset  and  York  Division  2  show  a  larger 
ratio  than  the  average. 

Hancock  had  the  lowest  ratio  of  registrants  who  failed  to  appear— 
approximately  \y2  per  cent,  and  Penobscot  Division  2,  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  city  of  Bangor  where  a  large  floating  population  of  woods¬ 
men  registered,  having  the  largest  ratio. 

The  counties  of  Aroostook,  Franklin,  Piscataquis  and  Somerset  also 
contained  at  the  time  of  registration  a  great  many  woodsmen  without 
permanent  addresses,  while  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  boards  for 
Sagadahoc  and  York  Division  2  were  shipyards  employing  a  very  large 
floating  population,  which  accounts  for  the  greater  proportion  of  de¬ 
linquents  among  the  registrants  of  those  boards. 

There  was  still  another  class  of  men  who  started  out  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  beating  the  draft,  and  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1917 
railroad  trains  bound  for  Northern  Maine  were  loaded  with  men  of 
draft  age  who  had  signed  with  employment  agencies  in  Boston  and 
New  York  for  work  in  Maine  lumber  camps,  whose  appearance  in  most 
cases  belied  any  previous  experience  as  woodsmen.  This  condition 
lasted  until  officers  began  going  through  crews  on  trains  and  boats 
and  visiting  camps  requiring  all  men  of  registration  age  to  produce 
classification  cards  or  to  be  detained  until  their  draft  status  could  be 
investigated.  This  official  activity  finally  resulted  in  most  employment 
agents  refusing  to  send  young  men  to  Maine  who  were  in  possession 
of  proper  cards,  as  the  expense  of  getting  men  into  Northern  Maine  only 
to  have  them  arrested  before  reaching  their  jobs  discouraged  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  hiring  these  slackers. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war  some  shipyards  became  a  safe  refuge 
for  slackers,  men  being  given  employment  without  being  required  to 
furnish  evidence  of  having  registered  or  of  their  draft  status.  This 
condition  was  later  improved,  however,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

How  Selective  Service  Worked — The  final  process  of  the  Selective 
Service  system  after  a  registrant  was  examined  and  found  physically 
qualified  for  military  service,  provided  he  was  not  exempted,  was  in¬ 
duction  and  entrainment. 

Although  the  registrant  was  in  the  military  service  from  the  day 
and  hour  specified  in  his  induction  order,  the  local  board  superintended 
his  entrainment  for  the  mobilization  camp.  Men  were  assembled  at 
the  office  of  the  local  board  in  groups,  a  leader  assigned,  meal  and 
transportation  requests  issued  and  usually  a  member  of  the  board 
gave  them  a  short  talk  upon  their  new  duties  containing  suggestions 
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helpful  to  young-  men  leaving  their  home  State  for  the  first  time  in 
many  cases.  Contingents  of  draftees  were  usually  escorted  to  the 
depot  by  a  parade  of  civic  organizations  headed  by  a  band,  the  new 
soldier’s  last  impression  of  home  being  a  sea  of  waving  flags  bidding 
him  Godspeed  and  safe  return. 

The  first  contingent  of  five  per  cent  of  Maine’s  quota  consisting  of 
ninety-three  men,  entrained  on  September  4  and  arrived  at  Camp 
Devens  on  the  morning  of  September  5,  being  the  first  selected  men  to 
arrive  at  that  camp.  While  waiting  for  the  night  train  the  men  were 
entertained  by  the  citizens  of  Portland  at  the  theatres  and  provided 
with  refreshments.  Men  from  Washington  County  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  to  arrive  at  camp  and  register. 

While  the  first  five  per  cent  called  for  only  ninety-one  men,  the  local 
boards  of  Aroostook  Division  2  and  Piscataquis  each  entrained  an  ad¬ 
ditional  man,  making  ninety-three  men  who  were  sent  to  camp. 

The  Maine  men  were  assigned  to  the  303d  Heavy  Field  Artillery,  a 
branch  of  the  service  which  required  men  of  exceptionally  good  phy¬ 
sique  and  in  fine  physical  condition. 

The  second  contingent  of  forty  per  cent,  728  men,  entrained  on  Sep- 
tember  19,  20  and  21  and  were  also  assigned  to  the  303d  Heavy  Field 
Artillery  and  some  to  the  Depot  Brigade. 

The  third  increment  of  forty  per  cent  of  the  quota  entrained  for 
Camp  Devens  on  October  3  and  the  final  increment  of  the  first  draft, 
which  was  sent  to  Fort  Williams,  Portland,  began  entraining  on  De¬ 
cember  11,  the  last  contingent  arriving  there  on  the  15th. 

Revision  of  Draft  Regulations — The  first  regulations  were  framed 
having  in  mind  the  urgent  need  of  raising  in  the  short  time  available 
the  first  increment  of  the.  National  Army.  It  was  manifestly  impos¬ 
sible  within  this  limited  time  to  consider  the  cases  of  the  ten  million 
available  men  and  thus  select  the  required  quota  from  the  most  avail¬ 
able  men  of  the  whole  number  of  registrants,  hence  the  first  regulations 
were  framed  so  as  to  select  the  required  number  from  approximately 
three  million  men. 

The  first  draft  having  been  raised  it  became  now  necessary  to  revise 
the  regulations  to  produce  a  much  more  effective  discrimination. 

.  At  the  tlme  we  entered  the  war  our  agricultural  and  industrial  ac¬ 
tivities  were  being  drawn  upon  abnormally  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  nations  at  war.  These  demands  were  greatly  increased  by  our 
own  military  necessities,  and  it  consequently  became  necessary  to 
survey  the  whole  industrial  field  with  a  view  to  coordinating  as  far  as 
possible  the  entire  man  power  of  the  Nation  so  as  to  most  effectively 
carry  on  all  its  war-time  activities. 
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Thousands  of  tons  of  shipping-  must  be  constructed  to  transport  our 
armies  and  supplies,  supplies  and  munitions  in  vast  quantities  must 
be  manufactured  and  food  supplies  to  meet  an  hitherto  unforeseen 
demand  must  be  raised  upon  our  farms.  The  original  regulations  had 
only  recognized  these  conditions  indirectly  by  exempting  indispensable 
men  and  those  whose  status  as  to  dependents  released  them  from 
liability  to  draft.  This  protection  to  industrial  and  agricultural  indus¬ 
tries,  however,  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  labor  supply  was 
either  wholly  removed  from  liability  to  military  service  because  of 
being  over  or  under  draft  age,  or  entitled  to  exemption  by  reason  of 
dependency. 

Taking  the  foregoing  conditions  into  consideration  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  so  revise  the  regulations  as  to  make  a  complete  inventory 
of  our  man  power,  and  a  scientific  classification  of  the  relative  avail¬ 
ability  of  each  registrant  for  military  service  and  for  all  war-time 
activities. 

Under  date  of  November  8,  1917,  the  President  issued  the  following 
proclamation  putting  into  effect  new  regulations : 

The  task  of  selecting  and  mobilizing  the  first  contingent  of  the  National  Army 
is  nearing  completion.  The  expedition  and  accuracy  of  its  accomplishment  were 
a  most  gratifying  demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of  our  democratic  institutions. 
The  swiftness  with  which  the  machinery  for  its  execution  had  to  be  assembled, 
however,  left  room  for  adjustment  and  improvement.  New  regulations  putting 
these  improvements  into  effect  are,  therefore,  being  published  today.  There  is 
no  change  in  the  essential  obligation  of  men  subject  to  selection.  The  first 
draft  must  stand  unaffected  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  regulations.  They  can 
be  given  no  retroactive  effect. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  more  perfect  organization  of  our  man  power.  The 
selective  principle  must  be  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  We  must  make  a 
complete  inventory  of  the  qualifications  of  all  registrants  in  order  to  determine, 
as  to  each  man  not  already  selected  for  duty  with  the  colors,  the  place  in  the 
military,  industrial  or  agricultural  ranks  of  the  nation  in  which  his  experience 
and  training  can  best  be  made  to  serve  the  common  good.  This  project  in¬ 
volves  an  inquiry  by  the  Selection  Boards  into  the  domestic,  industrial  and  edu¬ 
cational  qualifications  of  nearly  ten  million  men. 

Members  of  these  boards  have  rendered  a  conspicuous  service.  The  work 
was  done  without  regard  to  personal  convenience  and  under  a  pressure  of  im¬ 
mediate  necessity  which  imposed  great  sacrifices.  Yet  the  services  of  men  trained 
by  the  experience  of  the  first  draft  must  of  necessity  be  retained  and  the  Se¬ 
lection  Boards  must  provide  the  directing  mechanism  for  the  new  classification. 
The  thing  they  have  done  is  of  scarcely  one-tenth  the  magnitude  of  the  thing 
that  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  of  great  importance  both  to  our  military  and  to 
our  economic  interests  that  the  classification  be  carried  swiftly  and  accurately 
to  a  conclusion.  An  estimate  of  the  time  necessary  for  the  work  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  can  be  accomplished  in  sixty  days;  but  only  if  this  great 
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marshalling-  of  our  resources  of  men  is  regarded  by  all  as  a  national  war  un¬ 
dertaking  of  such  significance  as  to  challenge  the  attention  and  compel  the 
assistance  of  every  American. 

I  call  upon  all  citizens,  therefore,  to  assist  local  and  district  boards  by  prof¬ 
fering  such  service  and  such  material  conveniences  as  they  can  offer  and  by  ap¬ 
pearing  before  the  boards,  either  upon  summons  or  upon  their  own  initiative, 
to  give  information  as  will  be  useful  in  classifying  registrants.  I  urge  men  of 
the  legal  profession  to  offer  themselves  as  associate  members  of  the  Legal  Ad¬ 
visory  Boards  to  be  provided  in  each  community  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
registrants  of  their  rights  and  obligations  and  of  assisting  them  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  their  answers  to  the  questions  which  all  men  subject  to  draft  are  re¬ 
quired  to  submit.  I  ask  the  doctors  of  the  country  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  Medical  Advisory  Boards  which  are  to  be  constituted  in  the  various  districts 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  systematic  examination 
of  the  registrants.  It  is  important  also  that  police  officials  of  every  grade  and 
class  should  be  informed  of  their  duty  under  the  Selective  Service  Law  and 
Regulations,  to  search  for  persons  who  do  not  respond  promptly  and  to  serve 
the  summons  of  Local  and  District  boards.  Newspapers  can  be  of  very  great 
assistance  in  giving  wide  publicity  to  the  requirements  of  the  Law  and  Regula¬ 
tions  and  to  the  numbers  and  names  of  those  who  are  called  to  present  them¬ 
selves  to  their  Local  Boards  from  day  to  day.  Finally,  I  ask  that  during  the 
time  hereafter  to  be  specified  as  marking  the  sixty-day  period  of  the  classifica¬ 
tion,  all  citizens  give  attention  to  the  task  in  hand  in  order  that  the  process  may 

proceed  to  a  conclusion  with  swiftness  and  yet  with  even  and  considerate  justice 
to  all. 

WOODROW  WILSON. 

Part  of  these  regulations  became  effective  on  November  20,  and  the 
balance  on  December  15,  1917. 

Classification  of  Registrants  —  An  inventory  of  each  registrant’s 
qualifications  and  circumstances  was  furnished  by  the  questionnaire 
which  was  made  up  of  questions  designed  to  assist  the  local  board  in 
placing  him  in  the  proper  class. 

Class  I  was  designed  to  include  all  those  whose  immediate  induction 
into  military  service  would  least  interfere  with  the  industrial,  economic 
oi  agricultural  activities  of  the  Nation.  No  married  men  were  to  be 
included  in  Class  I  except  in  those  cases  where  no  dependency  could 
be  shown  to  exist,  this  class  being  mainly  made  up  of  those  having  no 
dependent  relatives  excluding  those  engaged  in  necessary  industries 
and  agriculture  in  a  necessary  capacity,  the  latter  being  entitled  to 
classification  in  either  Class  II,  III  or  IV  according  to  whether  his 
continued  participation  in  such  industry  appeared  to  be  less  or  more 
necessary.  Skilled  labor  in  industry  or  agriculture  was  to  receive  de¬ 
ferred  classification  and  all  industries  except  those  manifestly  non- 
essential  were  thus  protected. 

On  the  other  hand  owing  to  the  very  pressing  need  for  ships,  both 
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skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  in  the  building  and  fitting  of  ships  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Navy  or  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  were 
exempted  from  the  draft  even  though  classified  in  Class  I. 

The  result  of  the  latter  provision  became  immediately  apparent,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  registrants  having  had  no  previous  experience  in  shipbuilding 
enrolling  themselves  as  ship-yard  employees,  in  many  cases  evidently 
not  so  much  inspired  with  the  patriotic  desire  to  hasten  the  building 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  as  to  escape  the  draft. 

Generally  speaking:  Class  II  included  married  registrants  and  fa¬ 
thers  of  motherless  children  in  respect  of  whom  a  less  degree  of  de¬ 
pendency  existed  than  would  entitle  them  to  a  more  deferred  classifi- 
tion;  Class  III  included  certain  Government  and  Municipal  officials 
and  registrants  having  dependent  parents,  grandparents,  helpless  broth¬ 
ers  or  sisters  or  children  not  their  own  issue ;  Class  IV  included  married 
registrants  whose  wife  or  children  were  mainly  dependent  upon  their 
labor  for  support;  Class  V  included  certain  Government  officials,  min¬ 
isters  of  religion,  divinity  students,  persons  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States,  alien  enemies,  resident  aliens  who  had 
not  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  persons  found  to  be 
totally  and  permanently  physically  or  mentally  unfit  for  military  serv¬ 
ice,  felons,  licensed  pilots. 

Class  I  included  such  registrants  as  were  engaged  in  a  “necessary”’ 
agricultural  or  industrial  enterprise  but  who  were  found  not  to  be 
“necessary”  to  the  effective  operation  of  such  enterprise;  Class  II  in¬ 
cluded  “necessary”  skilled  farm  or  industrial  laborers;  Class  III  com¬ 
prised  “necessary”  assistant,  associate  or  hired  agricultural  or  indus¬ 
trial  managers  while  Class  IV  comprised  “necessary”  sole  managing, 
controlling  and  directing  heads  of  “necessary”  agricultural  or  industrial 
enterprises. 

As  provided  by  the  original  regulations  determination  of  all  claims 
for  deferment  on  account  of  engagements  in  agricultural  or  industrial 
enterprises  was  in  the  hands  of  district  boards  while  dependency  and 
other  claims  were  determined  by  local  boards  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
proper  district  board.  Under  these  provisions  a  registrant  might  be 
placed  in  a  particular  class  on  account  of  dependency  by  a  local  board 
and  also  receive  a  more  or  less  deferred  classification  on  account  of 
his  engagement  in  a  “necessary”  agricultural  or  industrial  enterprise 
from  the  district  board,  but  in  such  cases  the  more  deferred  classification 
held.  Thus  a  registrant  might  be  classed  by  the  local  board  in  Class  I 
as  having  no  dependents  and  by  the  district  board  in  Class  III  as  being 
engaged  in  a  “necessary”  agricultural  enterprise  as  a  hired  manager  in 
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which  case,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  a  deferred  class,  he  could  not  be 
called  into  military  service  until  such  class  was  called. 

The  new  regulations  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  local  and  district 
boards  and  other  officials  of  the  Selective  Service  organization  soon 
after  the  President’s  proclamation  and  the  close  of  the  year  found 
all  branches  of  the  organization  fully  occupied  with  the  new  process 
of  classification. 

The  Selective  Service  organization  of  this  State  devoted  the  early 
months  of  the  second  and  final  year  of  the  war  to  the  classification  of 
the  registiants  of  1917  as  provided  in  the  regulations  issued  in  No¬ 
vember. 

The  problem  which  was  to  be  met  and  solved  was  one  which  required 
not  only  well  nigh  continuous  labor  on  the  part  of  the  boards  but  the 
exercise  of  sound  judgment  and  the  administration  of  impartial  justice 
and  it  is  a  great  credit  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  this  State 
that  this  work  was  accomplished  without  friction  and  with  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  so  little  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  those  most  directly 
effected.  J 

Many  important  questions  had  to  be  settled  for  which  there  were 
no  precedents  to  guide.  The  available  registered  man  power  must  be 
grouped  according  to  its  industrial  importance  and  hundreds  of  claims 
for  deferred  classification  on  account  of  dependency  and  engagement 
in  agriculture  or  industry  must  be  investigated  and  decided.  Further¬ 
more  all  this  must  be  accomplished  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible 
to  domestic  and  industrial  conditions,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
primary  purpose  was  the  raising  of  an  army. 

A  period  of  sixty  days  was  considered,  at  the  time  the  new  regu¬ 
lations  were  issued,  as  sufficient  to  complete  the  classification  but,  while 
classification  upon  the  grounds  of  dependency  in  most  instances  could 
be  completed,  it  was  not  possible  for  district  boards  to  consider  and 
decide  the  volume  of  cases  before  them  on  appeal  and  the  vastly  greater 
number  of  claims  for  deferment  on  account  of  agriculture  and  industry 
which  came  before  them,  within  the  time  contemplated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  both  local  and  district  boards  were  much  occupied 
during  the  summer  in  the  task  of  classifying  registrants  of  1917  as 
well  as  those  of  June  and  August,  1918. 

Mobilization  which  had  been  suspended  since  December  began  again 
m  March  and  from  that  time  forward  the  organization  was  not  only 
engaged  m  the  work  of  classification  and  examination  of  registrants, 
ut  also  in  calling  into  service  and  superintending  the  entrainment  of 
thousands  of  selected  men  requisitioned  on  general  and  special  calls  as 
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well  as  arranging  the  details  for  and  registering  new  classes  in  June, 
August  and  September. 

The  Work  of  the  Draft  Board— The  regulations  promulgated  in 
November,  1917,  entailed  a  much  greater  amount  of  office  work  upon 
the  boards  than  was  required  by  the  original  regulations.  Many  forms 
must  be  executed,  daily  reports  made  to  State  Headquarters,  registra¬ 
tion  cards  copied,  questionnaires  and  classification  cards  mailed,  trans¬ 
fers  of  physical  examination  and  entrainment  arranged,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  large  volume  of  correspondence  and  inquiries  which  must  be 
promptly  handled.  The  months  of  1918  before  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  and  the  consequent  cancellation  of  calls  and  easing  up  of 
the  routine  will  be  generally  remembered  by  members  of  the  Selective 
Service  organization  as  the  busiest  period  of  their  lives  although  the 
realization  that  they  were  performing  a  most  important  and  patriotic 
duty  sustained  them  through  those  days  of  continuous  and  arduous  toil. 

The  first  registration  was  accomplished  before  the  organization  of 
the  local  boards  and  was  under  the  supervision  of  registration  boards 
appointed  by  the  President  but  the  registration  of  June  5,  1918,  of  men 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  21  years  since  June  5,  1917,  and  whose  en¬ 
rollment  was  authorized  by  resolution  of  Congress  of  May  20,  1918, 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  local  boards,  each  member  and  each 
chief  clerk  acting  as  registrar.  Local  board  jurisdictions  were  divided 
into  three  or  more  districts  and  a  place  in  each  district  designated  as  the 
location  of  a  registration  office,  whereas  in  the  first  registration  a  regis¬ 
trar  was  provided  for  each  voting  precinct. 

In  the  case  of  men  employed  in  the  woods  or  on  the  drives  authority 
was  given  local  boards  to  deputize  suitable  officials  or  clerks  of  the 
employing  companies  to  act  as  assistant  registrars. 

Approximately  4900  young  men  registered  in  Maine  on  June  5,  1918. 
It  was  estimated  that  this  registration  would  net  about  ten  per  cent 
of  that  of  June,  1917,  which  would  have  been  approximately  6000  in 
this  State.  The  falling  off  from  this  estimate  was  due  principally  to 
the  enlistment  of  large  numbers  of  young  men  of  registration  age  in 
the  navy  and  naval  reserves.  A  considerable  number  of  men  were  also 
at  sea  or  working  at  remote  points  who  were  unable  to  reach  registra¬ 
tion  places  on  registration  day  and  who  registered  subsequently. 

Owing  to  the  pressing  need  of  more  Class  I  men  the  President  issued 
a  proclamation  calling  for  the  registration  of  men  who  since  June  5 
and  on  or  before  August  24  had  reached  the  age  of  21  years.  This 
registration  was  accomplished  in  the  same  way  .as  the  preceding  one 
except  that  owing  to  the  smaller  number  to  be  registered  it  was  not 
considered  necessary  to  provide  as  many  registration  places. 
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Approximately  1100  men  registered  on  August  24.  These  were 
treated  as  late  registrants  of  the  class  of  June,  1918,  and,  were  assigned 
registration  and  order  numbers  accordingly. 

Early  in  the  summer  it  became  apparent  that  the  supply  of  Class  I 
men  would  become  exhausted  long  before  the  end  of  the  year  owing 
to  the  increasingly  heavy  drafts  made  upon  this  class  by  the  urgent 
military  necessity,  to  thei  volume  of  enlistments  in  the  navy  and  marine 
corps  and  to  Emergency  Fleet  exemptions.  (In  this  State  the  call  for 
2967  men  to  be  entrained  during  the  five-day  period  beginning  July  22, 
was  for  more  men  than  were  at  that  time  available  unless  those  whose 
calls  had  been  temporarily  deferred  on  account  of  their  being  engaged 
in  planting  and  cultivation  of  crops  were  included). 

The  country  was  consequently  faced  with  two  alternatives,  to  call 
to  the  colors  the  deferred  classes  beginning  with  Class  II  or  to  register 
a  new  class  extending  the  registration  ages. 

The  former  alternative  was  wholly  without  the  support  of  public 
opinion.  A  bill  was  accordingly  drawn  and  introduced  in  Congress  ex¬ 
tending  the  registration  ages  to  meet  the  military  needs  and  was  passed 
on  August  31,  1918,  its  provisions  extending  those  of  the  Act  of  May 
18,  1917,  to  all  male  citizens  and  declarants  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
45,  both  inclusive. 

The  Act  was  approved  by  the  President  on  the  day  of  its  enactment 
and  September  12  was  set  as  registration  day,  when  91,943  persons  reg¬ 
istered  in  Maine  upon  the  third  registration,  over  10,000  in  excess  of 
the  estimates. 

Results  of  the  registration  having  been  tabulated  and  the  necessary 
preliminary  work  completed  local  boards  began  mailing  questionnaires 
to  registrants  between  the  ages  of  19  and  36  on  September  18,  and  the 
work  of  classification  of  this  large  group  of  new  registrants  began  upon 
the  return  of  the  questionnaires  and  continued  up  to  November  30, 
when  by  order  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  it  was  discontinued. 

The  Selective  Service  System  in  Maine — Soon  after  the  declaration 
of  war  it  was  suggested  to  the  Governor  that  the  details  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  Selective  Service  System  be  delegated  to  their  Adjutants  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  in  accordance  with  such  suggestion  State  Headquarters  were 
established  in  this  office  and  an  executive  clerk  who  could  give  his 
entire  time  to  the  work  of  draft  administration  was  employed. 

Honorable  Timothy  F.  Callahan  of  Lewiston,  formerly  State  Auditor, 
was  designated  by  the  Governor  as  Disbursing  Officer  in  May,  1917, 
and  served  in  this  capacity  until  William  E.  Lawry  of  Augusta,  who 
had  been  the  executive  clerk  since  the  beginning  of  the  Selective  Service 
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work,  was  commissioned,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  a 
Captain  of  Infantry  on  December  4,  1917,  and  detailed  to  this  office  as 
Assistant  Executive  Officer  and  Disbursing  Officer,  serving  until  his 
death  on  September  23,  1918. 

The  American  Medical  Association  was  asked  to  recommend  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  as  an  Army  Officer,  of  a  physician  and  surgeon  who  could 
immediately  acquaint  himself  with  the  Army  physical  examination 
regulations  and  thereby  secure  a  uniform  application  of  the  rules  for 
physical  examinations. 

Dr.  Bial  F.  Bradbury  of  Norway,  for  many  years  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Maine  National  Guard,  was  then  commissioned  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Governor  as  Captain,  Medical  Reserve  Corps, 
and  detailed  as  Medical  Aide  to  the  Governor,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  the  close  of  selection. 

The  Medical  Aide  served  as  the  instrument  of  direct  communication 
between  this  office  and  the  local  and  medical  advisory  boards  in  matters 
concerning  questions  relating  to  the  physical  examination  of  registrants. 
His  functions  were : 

(a)  To  establish  close  relations  with  all  examining  physicians. 

(b)  To  recommend  meetings  of  examining  physicians  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  medical  problems  of  the  draft  and  for  the  clearing  up  of  doubtful 
points. 

(c)  To  visit  Local  and  Medical  Advisory  Boards;  to  observe  these  at  work; 
and  to  advise  with  examining  physicians. 

(d)  To  recommend  to  Governors  the  replacement  of  weak  examining  phy¬ 
sicians;  to  arrange  for  additional  examining  physicians  where  needed;  to  hasten 
the,  operations  of  physical  examinations  where  such  were  unduly  slow  or  delayed. 

(e)  To  study  the  causes  of  rejections  at  camps,  with  a  view  to  the  detection 

of  inefficiency  in/the  physical  examination  of  registrants.  ' 

Rev.  E.  S.  Philbrook  of  Augusta  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Delin¬ 
quent  Section  soon  after  the  new  regulations  of  November,  1917,  be¬ 
came  effective  and  was  later  transferred  to  the  work  of  preparing  for 
the  registrations  of  1918  and  of  organizing  and  directing  the  Boards  of 
Instruction. 

Harry  B.  Austin  of  Augusta  was  in  charge  of  the  Investigation  Sec¬ 
tion  from  its  establishment  in  March,  1918,  until  the  close  of  selection. 
To  this  section  was  assigned  work  of  investigating  charges  of  delin¬ 
quency,  desertion  and  draft  evasion,  cases  of  deferred  classification 
which  were  the  subject  of  complaint  and  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  State  Constabulary. 

An  Information  Section  in  charge  of  Gertrude  A.  Gerald  was  early 
established.  To  this  section  were  referred  numerous  inquiries  regard- 
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ing  State  and  Federal  Aid,  War  Risk  Insurance,  troop  movements, 
casualties,  discharges  and  a  large  volume  of  miscellaneous  inquiries 
from  persons  having  relatives  in  the  service,  all  of  which  inquiries  were 
promptly,  and  whenever  possible,  definitely  answered. 

Manning  S.  Campbell  of  Augusta  was  in  charge  of  the  Supply  and 
Mailing  Section.  This  section  handled  the  multitude  of  printed  forms 
received  from  Washington  and  distributed  to  local  and  district  boards, 
and  the  supplies  requisitioned  by  the  boards. 

The  members  constituting  the  two  district  boards  of  this  State  were 
appointed  by  the  President  on  July  21,  1917,  and  they  organized  on 
July  27.  The  personnel  of  these  boards  was  representative  of  the  best 
citizenship  of  Maine  comprising  business  and  professional  men  of  recog¬ 
nized  ability  and  integrity  in  whom  the  public  place  the  utmost  con¬ 
fidence.  Each  district  board  had  jurisdiction  over  twelve  local  boards. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  First  District  Board  comprised  counties  whose 
principal  industries  were  pulp,  paper,  show  and  textile  manufacturing, 
lumbering,  fisheries,  shipbuilding,  and  'agriculture;  that  of  the  Second 
District  Board  comprising  counties  whose  principal  industries  were 
pulp,  paper,  textiles  and  lumbering  manufacturing,  shipbuilding,  fish¬ 
eries,  canning,  granite  and  lime  quarrying,  agriculture  and  lumbering. 


Difficulties  and  Complications — The  district  boards  had  appellate 
juridiction  in  dependency  cases  and  original  jurisdiction  in  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  cases.  During  the  earlier  months  of  selection  a 
large  number  of  dependency  cases  came  before  the  district  boards  on 
appeal  on  behalf  of  both  the  Government  and  registrants,  but  later  as 
the  new  regulations  became  effective  and  the  work  of  local  boards  be¬ 
came  more  uniform  the  number  of  appeals  gradually  lessened  and  the 
boards  could  give  practically  all  their  time  to  considering  agricultural 
and  industrial  claims  for  deferment. 

The  first  draft  made  comparatively  few  inroads  into  the  ranks  of 
agricultural  or  industrial  workers  but,  as  the  calls  for  men  increased, 
the  great  importance  of  the  duties  of  the  district  boards  became  more 
apparent.  They  rendered  their  most  valuable  services  to  the  country 
as  arbiters  between  industry  and  the  Army,  and,  while  occasionally  a 
local  board  might  feel  aggrieved  when  its  recommendations  regarding 
a  claim  for  deferment  had  been  overruled,  confidence  in  the  sound 
judgment  of  district  boards  prevailed  and  a  spirit  of  helpful  cooperation 
was  established. 

Naturally  the  most  perplexing  problem  to  be  solved  by  district  boards 
was  as  to  what  industries  should  be  considered  as  “Necessary”  under 
the  regulations.  So  many  requests  for  an  official  determination  of  such 
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industries  were  made  that  under  date  of  August  20,  1917,  the  Secretary 
of  War  telegraphed  the  Governors  of  States  that  the  President  would 
make  no  determination  of  what  industries  were  to  be  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  military  establishment,  the  effective 
operation  of  the  military  forces  or  the  maintenance  of  the  national  in¬ 
terest  during  the  emergency,  for  the  purpose  of  preferring  those  indus¬ 
tries  as  outlined  by  the  regulations  and  that  such  adjustment  as  might 
be  necessary  locally  should  be  made  by  the  district  boards  after  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  industrial  situation  in  their  localities ;  that  the  cases 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  district  boards  presented  local  indus¬ 
trial  problems  which  could  and  ought  to  be  solved  by  those  boards  on 
information  available  to  them  in  their  locality. 

This  telegram  put  the  problem  directly  up  to  the  district  boards  and, 
in  this  State  at  least,  the  fact  that  it  was  met  judicially  and  with  sound, 
common  sense  was  evidenced  by  the  lack  of  appeals  to  the  President 
and  of  dissatisfaction  or  discontent  displayed  by  the  public  or  reg¬ 
istrants.  The  boards  pursued  a  liberal  policy  in  reopening  cases  upon 
the  presentation  of  new  evidence  and  were  uniformly  inclined  to  offer 
registrants  every  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  they  should  be  ex¬ 
empted  or  deferred.  They  held  frequent  sessions  sometimes  of  long 
duration  and  their  members  gave  freely  of  their  time  which  was  neces¬ 
sarily  taken  from  their  business  or  professional  duties. 

Under  the  revised  regulations  of  September,  1918,  the  words,  “In¬ 
dustries  including  agriculture”  were  changed  to  read  “Industries,  oc¬ 
cupations  or  employments  including  agriculture.”  Under  this  amend¬ 
ment  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  district  boards  to  consider  claims 
for  deferment  based  upon  a  registrant’s  occupation  were  considerably 
enlarged,  these  boards  being  given  full  authority  to  determine  whether 
or  not  any  industry,  occupation  or  employment  including  agriculture 
was  necessary  in  the  national  emergency.  Previously  several  occupa¬ 
tions  and  employments  which  seemed  to  be  “Necessary”  to  the  na¬ 
tional  interest,  the  boards  had  no  authority  to  consider  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  regulations  as  they  could  not  be  properly  held  to  be  engage¬ 
ments  in  “Industries.” 

Registrants  of  September,  1918,  were  classified  by  the  district  boards 
in  accordance  with  these  new  provisions. 

The  raising  of  the  Army  was  by  the  Selective  Service  Act  placed 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  people  through  the  instrumentality  of 
civilian  boards  whose  personnel  was  nominated  by  the  governors  and 
appointed  by  the  President.  Thus  the  mobilization  of  the  country’s 
man-power  was  effected  by  a  civilian,  instead  of  a  military  organi- 
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zation,  chosen  for  its  patriotism,  fair  mindedness  and  integrity,  and 
impelled  by  the  patriotic  motive  of  self-sacrifice. 

Maine  Local  Boards — The  local  Boards  in  this  State  were  nominated 
by  the  Governor  on  June  16,  1917,  and  appointed  by  the  President 
within  a  few1  days.  The  choice  was  made  of  men  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  lives  and  circumstances  of  the  people  of  their  communities 
and  having  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  local  public,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  record  that  in  almost  every  case  such  confidence  proved 
justified  by  the  work  of  the  boards. 

The  twenty-four  local  boards  had  jurisdiction  during  the  war  over 
158,  671  registrants  averaging  6,611  to  each  board.  Penobscot,  Division 
1,  had  the  largest  number  of  registrants,  9,806,  and  Lincoln  the  least 
number,  2,923.  The  membership  of  the  local  boards  comprised  lawyers, 
physicians,  clergymen,  business  men,  farmers,  bankers,  editors  and 
Federal,  county  and  municipal  officers. 

The  original  regulations  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  acting  for  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  of  representatives  of 
the  Government  to  make  appeals  in  the  name  of  the  Government.  The 
person  so  designated  was  required  to  keep  himself  informed  as  to  the 
action  of  the  local  boards;  and  on  his  own  initiative,  or  from  infor¬ 
mation  brought  to  his  attention  by  other  persons,  he  was  required  to 
appeal  to  the  Appellate  tribunal  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  interests 
of  the  Government  and  justice  to  the  other  registrants  made  such  an 
appeal  desnable.  These  officials  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  on 
August  3,  1917,  one  for  each  local  board. 

At  first  no  official  title  or  designation  was  given  these  officials,  but 
the  levised  regulations  authorized  the  appointment  for  each  local  board 
of  an  appeal  agent  to  take  appeals  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  Their  duties  were:  To  appeal  from  any  deferred  classification 
by  a  local  board,  which  in  their  opinion  should  be  reviewed  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  board;  to  care  for  interests  of  ignorant  registrants,  and  when  the 
decision  of  a  local  board  was  against  the  interests  of  such  persons,  and 
where  it  appeared  that  such  persons  would  not  take  appeals,  due  to 
their  own  non-culpable  ignorance,  to  inform  them  of  their  rights  and 
assist  them  to  enter  appeals  to  the  district  boards;  and  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  matters  which  were  submitted  for  their  investigation 
and  report  by  local  or  district  boards. 

It  was  also  their  duty  to  suggest  to  the  local  board  a  reopening  of 
a  case  where  the  interests  or  justice  might  require. 

Every  registrant  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  every  person  in  each  com¬ 
munity  was  interested  in  the  action  of  the  local  boards  on  each  par- 
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ticular  case,  and  in  cases  where  persons  affected  did  not  desire  to  inform 
boards  of  facts  within  their  knowledge  it  was  the  duty  of  the  appeal 
agents  to  receive  such  information  and  to  prepare  appeals  when  they 
considered  such  appeals  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Government. 

On  March  23,  1918,  under  authority  from  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen¬ 
eral,  one  additional  appeal  agent  for  each  local  board  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  The  appeal  agents  served  without  compensation  and, 
almost  without  exception,  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  the 
duties  placed  upon  them  by  the  Regulations. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  more  uniform  classification  by  the  local 
boards,  Class  IV  dependency  cases  had  been  ordered  appealed,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Government,  for  review  by  district  boards  in  the  spring  of 
1918,  and  on  May  16,  Frank  L.  Dutton  of  Augusta,  and  Cyrus  R.  Tupper 
of  Boothbay  Harbor  were  appointed  special  appeal  agents  charged  with 
the  duty  of  visiting  local  boards,  inspecting  their  work  of  classification 
and  making  such  suggestions  as  might  tend  to  bring  the  boards  into 
cloger  accord  as  to  methods  of  classification. 

Legal  and  Medical  Advisory  Boards — Shortly  after  selection  began 
it  became  evident  that  some'  agency  was  required  to  instruct  registrants 
in  their  duties  and  to  assist  them  in  performing  them.  With  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  view  an  organization  of  lawyers  and  laymen  was  undertaken 
and  in  November,  1917,  a  Central  committee  was  appointed  to  assist 
the  Governor  in  the  organization  of  Legal  Advisory  Boards.  This 
Committee  was  comprised  of  the  following  attorneys :  John  A.  Morrill 
of  Auburn,  Chairman;  William  H.  Ingraham  of  Portland;  Norman  L. 
Bassett  of  Augusta;  and  Attorney-General  Guy  H.  Sturgis  of  Portland. 

Each  Local  Board  was  required  to  suggest  to  the  Central  Committee 
three  men  to  be  appointed  as  a  Legal  Advisory  Board  within  their  juris¬ 
diction.  The  Central  Committee  recommended  these  men  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  for  appointment  and  upon  his  nomination  they  were  appointed 
by  the  President  in  December,  1917. 

It  was  the  duty  of  Legal  Advisory  Boards  to  be  present  during  the 
times  local  boards  were  open  for  the  transaction  of  business,  either  at  the 
headquarters  of  local  boards  or  at  some  other  convenient  place  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  registrants  of  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of 
the  Selective  Service  Law  and  the  Regulations,  and  to  assist  registrants 
to  make  full  and  truthful  answers  to  the  questionnaire,  and  to  aid  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  full  administration  of  the  law  and  regulations.  They  had 
no  authority  to  advise  local  or  district  boards  concerning  interpretation, 
construction  or  application  of  the  Selective  Service  Law  or  Regulations. 
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They,  together  with  the  local  and  district  boards,  were  the  centers  of 
information  for  the  community. 

The  registration  of  September,  1918,  placed  a  heavier  burden  upon 
Legal  Advisory  Boards  than  all  preceding  ones,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  registrants  within  the  extended  age  limits  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  questionnaires  involved  much  more  detailed  information 
regarding  the  registrant  than  formerly. 

In  order  that  this  work  might  be  intelligently  and  properly  performed 
schools  of  instruction  were  held  at  convenient  points  in  September 
which  members  were  requested  to  attend.  They  were  directed  to  aid 
registrants  claiming  deferment  to  answer  every  question  completely 
pertaining  to  the  Specific  claim  in  order  to  save  local  and  district  boards 
additional  laboi  in  classification  and  to  enable  them  to  have  complete 
infoimatiori  in  each  case  as  a  basis  for  classification. 

1  he  three  members  of  each  Legal  Advisory  Board  merely  constituted 
a  nucleus  to  direct  the  work  of  all  who  were  called  upon  to  assist  them 
in  their  important  duties,  and  during  September,  1918,  lawyers  and 
competent  laymen  to  the  number  of  2,464  were  appointed  by  the  per¬ 
manent  Legal  Advisory  Boards  as  associate  members  charged  with 
the  same  duty  of  assisting  registrants. 

There  was  inclosed  with  each  questionnaire  sent  out  a  letter  of  in¬ 
struction  giving  the  list  of  legal  and  associate  advisory  board  members 
within  the  registrant’s  jurisdiction,  so  that  he  might  be  able  easily  to 

avail  himself  of  legal  advice  in  making  out  his  questionnaire  and  per¬ 
forming  his  other  duties. 

The  services  of  Legal  Advisory  Boards  and  their  associates  were 
entirely  without  compensation,  nevertheless  members  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  responded  almost  unanimously  to  the  call  for  duty  and  rendered 
to  their  County  a  service  of  tremendous  importance  which  added  greatly 
to  the  public  confidence  in  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  Selective 
Service  Law  and  to  the  efficiency  of  its  administration. 

The  Medical  Advisory  Boards  were  appellate  boards  whose  functions 
were  to  physically  examine  registrants  whose  cases  had  been  appealed 
by  the  registrant,  by  an  appeal  agent  or  by  the  local  board.  These 
boards  consisted  of  three  or  more  members  nominated  by  the  Governor 
and  appointed  by  the  President.  This  State  was  divided  into  25  ad¬ 
visory  board  districts  and  136  members  appointed,  the  first  being  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Governor  on  December  5,  1917.  Whenever  available, 
specialists  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat  and 
t.eeth  were  appointed  to  serve  with  general  practitioners  upon  these 
boards. 

Medical  Advisory  Boards  rendered  important  service  in  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  draft,  and  although  not  so  much  in  the  public  eye 
as  other  branches  of  the  system  their  uncompensated  duties  were  cheer¬ 
fully  and  steadfastly  performed. 

During  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1918  the  prevalence  of  influenza 
greatly  interfered  with  the  work  of  physical  examination.  Conditions 
soon  became  such  that  physicians  throughout  the  State  had  to  devote 
all  their  time  and  attention  to  patients,  and  in  many  communities  were 
unable  even  by  working  night  and  day  to  answer  all  their  calls. 

The  administration  of  the  Selective  Service  Law  received  much  as¬ 
sistance  from  organizations  which,  while  not  a  part  of  the.  Selective 
Service  System,  cooperated  and  rendered  valuable  aid. 

The  Maine  Committee  on  Public  Safety  organized  in  April,  1917, 
was  the  means  of  furnishing  much  information  collected  through  its 
members  concerning  the  status  of  registrants  who  had  been  granted 
Emergency  Fleet  Exemption  and  deferred  classification  as  well  as  re¬ 
porting  cases  of  suspected  enemy  aliens  and  espionage. 

The  American  Protective  League,  an  association  of  patriotic  citizens 
serving  without  pay  and  pledged  to  aid  the  Government  in  civilian 
capacity  in  carrying  on  the  war,  rendered  valuable  aid  in  investigating 
charges  of  delinquency,  desertion  and  draft  evasion,  while  other  organi¬ 
zations  engaged  in  war-time  activities  did  much  toward  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  selectives  en  route  to  camp. 

No  report  upon  the  Selective  Service  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  universally1  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Press  of  this  State 
whose  representatives  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  space  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  duties  of  registrants  and  of  the  stages  of  selection  as 
they  were  reached.  The  publicity,  furnished  by  the  newspapers  regard¬ 
ing  the  several  registrations,  assignment  of  order  numbers,  calls  for 
physical  examination,  delinquents,  quotas  and  many  other  matters  of 
public  interest  pertaining  to  the  draft  was  invaluable. 

The  Draft  Boards  After  the  Armistice — The  Armistice  having  been 
signed  on  November  11  and  it  becoming  probable  that  no  further  draft 
would  be  required,  orders  were  issued  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General 
on  November  20  to  complete  the  work  of  classification,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  physical  examination,  on  November  30  and  to  forward  no  more 
cases  to  district  boards.  No  registrants  were  to  be  classified  whose 
questionnaires  were  received  after  December  10,  this  date  being  ex¬ 
tended  later  to  December  21. 

Local  boards  were  also  directed  to  give  no  access  to  their  records 
after  receipt  of  this  order  except  upon  written  authorization  from  the 
Governor  or  the  Provost  Marshal  General’s  Office,  it  being  essential 
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to  preserve  such  records  intact  as  they  involved  the  honor  of  thousands 
of  registrants. 

Subsequently  all  records  relating  to  individual  registrants  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  forwarded  from  State  Headquarters,  district  boards,  medical 
and  advisory  boards  and  Government  appeal  agents  to  local  boards  for 
filing  in  the  cover  sheet  of  the  registrant  affected. 

To  assist  local  boards  in  the  important  work  of  properly  filing  these 
records  and  to  expedite  the  closing  up  of  their  business  John  J.  Keegan 
of  Bath,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Board  of  Sagadahoc  County,  and  Edgar 
C.  Smith  of  Foxcroft,  Chief  Clerk  of  Piscataquis  Local  Board,  men  who 
had  shown  marked  aptitude  and  zeal  in  the  execution  of  the  Selective 
Service  Law,  were  appointed  State  inspectors  and  rendered  efficient 
service  in  the  line  of  duty  assigned  them. 

The  President  directed,  in  order  to  bring  about  an  early  termination 
of  the  work  connected  with  registration,  that  no  person  should  be 
registered  after  December  31. 

The  closing  of  the  local  boards  involved  much  additional  work  and 
beginning  as  it  did  at  a  time  when  a  majority  of  the  registrants  of 
September,  1918,  had  not  been  finally  classified  and  when  several  in¬ 
tricate  and  detailed  reports  of  their  work  were  in  preparation  many 
weeks  after  the  Armistice  had  become  effective  were  required  to  com¬ 
plete  it,  those  weeks  comprising  in  many  instances  the  most  laborious 
ones  within  the  history  of  the  boards. 

When  the  necessary  clerical  work  of  the  boards  was  completed 
classification  lists  and  duplicate  registration  cards  were  forwarded  to 
this  office  by  express;  original  registration  cards  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  in  one  group,  cover  sheets  arranged  by  registrations  in 
sequence  of  order  numbers  and  all  miscellaneous  records  were  carefully 
inventoried,  packed  and  forwarded  by  freight  to  the  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Army.  These  shipments  were  made  during  the  latter  days  of 
March  and  local  boards  ceased  to  function  on  March  31.  Upon  receipt 
of  the  classification  lists  and  duplicate  registration  cards  at  this  office, 
a  compilation  of  a  card  index  containing  the  draft  record  of  each  Maine 
registrant  was  commenced.  This  indexing  comprising  the  records  of 
over  158,000  registrants  has  necessarily  entailed  much  time  and  expense 

but  it  will  be  invaluable  as  a  matter  of  record  to  this  and  future  gen¬ 
erations.  & 

Each  card  contains  the  following  record  of  the  individual  registrant  • 
Name;  age;  married  or  single;  residence,  place  and  date  of  birth;  na¬ 
tionality;  race;  occupation;  serial  and  order  number;  classification- 
Emergency  Fleet  exemption;  local  board,  whether  inducted,  enlisted’ 
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delinquent,  deserter  or  slacker;  nearest  relative,  relationship  and  ad¬ 
dress;  and  remarks. 

The  State  draft  executive  under  closing  orders  was  required  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  each  local  board  a  list  of  registrants  against  whom  a  record  of 
delinquency  or  desertion  existed  and  forward  it  to  each  local  board  for 
checking,  additions  or1  corrections.  Such  lists  after  comparison  with  in¬ 
dividual  records  of  registrants  were  certified  by  the  chairman  of  local 
boards  and  forwarded  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army. 

All  records  and  correspondence  relating  to  the  draft  were  inventoried 
and  shipped  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army.  Typewriters  and  sale¬ 
able  office  furniture,  supplies  and  filing  cases,  which  had  not  been  used 
for  shipping  records  or  sold  by  the  local  and  district  boards  were  shipped 
to  State  Headquarters  and  sold  together  with  furnishings  and  supplies 
furnished  these  headquarters  by  the  Federal  Government,  proceeds  of 
these  sales  being  remitted  to  the  office  of  the  provost  marshal-general. 
Lists  of  property  reported  in  the  hands  of  the  boards  were  checked  and 
upon  its  delivery  to  headquarters  releases  of  accountability  were  is¬ 
sued  to  accountable  officers.  Vouchers  covering  personal  and  other 
services  rendered  by  boards  were  paid  by  the  Disbursing  Officer  and 
his  accounts  were  closed. 

On  May  9,  1918,  orders  were  issued  to  close  State  Headquarters  at 
the  close  of  business  on  May  15  and  so  ended  the  work  of  the  Se¬ 
lective  Service  Organization  in  this  State. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  provided  an  hitherto  untried  method  of 
raising  a  great  National  Army  which,  having  proved  to  be  not  only 
prompt  and  effective  but  free  from  unjust  discriminations,  has  re~ 
ceived  the  unqualified  support  of  the  American  people. 


SUMMARY  OF  REGISTRATION 


Local  Board 

First 

Second 

Third 

Totals 

Androscoggin  No.  1 

3277 

325 

3987 

7589 

Androscoggin  No.  2 

2342 

208 

3382 

5932 

Aroostook  No.  1 

3377 

385 

4814 

8576 

Aroostook  No.  2 

3680 

459 

5209 

9348 

Cumberland  No.  1/ 

1289 

112 

2020 

3421 

Cumberland  No.  2 

2754 

247 

4144 

7145 

Portland  No.  1 

3216 

295 

4572 

8083 

Portland  No.  2 

2719 

242 

4214 

7175 

Franklin 

1548 

165 

2426 

4139 

Hancock 

2294 

222 

3561 

6077 

Kennebec  No.  1 

2216 

231 

3434 

5881 

Kennebec  No.  2 

2579 

252 

3793 

6624 

Knox 

1920 

153 

3119 

5192 

Lincoln 

1026 

106 

1791 

2923 

Oxford 

3066 

320 

4790 

8176 
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Penobscot  No.  1 
Penobscot  No.  2 
Piscataquis 
Sagadahoc 
Somerset 
Waldo 
Washington 
York  No.  1 
York  No,  2 


3889  386 
3553  313 
1648  172 
1433  211 
3063  335 
1427  162 
3171  358 
2888  293 
2569  282 


5531  9806 
5622  9488 
2555  4375 
2764  4408 
4812  8210 
2377  3966 
4763  8292 
3925  7106 
3888  6739 


Totals 


60944  6234 


91493  158671 


Second  Regiment  Infantry  Maine  National  Guard,  103d  U.  S.  In¬ 
fantry— The  several  companies  of  the  regiment  pursuant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  call  of  April  12,  1917,  assembled  at  their  home  stations  prepara¬ 
tory  to  mobilization  and  muster  into  the  Federal  service.  Mustering 
having  been  completed,  they  left  for  the  points  to  which  they  had 
been  detailed  for  guard  duty  on  April  30. 

Regimental  Headquarters,  in  charge  of  Colonel  Hume,  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Camp  Keyes,  Augusta,  Maine,  on  April  16,  the  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  commanded  by  Captain  Greenlaw,  and  the  Machine-Gun 
Company,  in  command  of  Captain  Ashworth,  also  being  mobilized  at 
that  camp.  Temporary  battalion  headquarters  were  established  as  fol¬ 
lows :  First  Battalion,  Major  Hadley,  at  Biddeford;  Second  Battalion, 
Major  Mayo,  at  Portland;  Third  Battalion,  Major  Southard,  at 
Brownville. 

The  companies  remained  on  duty  guarding  rail  and  industrial  prop¬ 
erty  until  July  5,  1917,  when  they  mobilized  at  Augusta  for  training. 
Recruiting  to  full  war  strength  had  commenced  in  May,  recruiting  sta¬ 
tions  having  been  established  in  several  towns  and  cities,  and  on  June 
25  the  companies  were  reported  recruited  to  their  required  war 
strength  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  each,  the  regiment  being  the  first 
National  Guard  regiment  in  the  country  recruited  to  war  strength. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  units  at  Camp  Keyes  intensive  training  to  fit 
them  for  war  service  was  begun.  The  regiment  was  informally  in¬ 
spected  by  General  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  commanding  the  North¬ 
eastern  Department,  accompanied  by  members  of  his  staff,  and  by 
Governor  Milliken  on  July  6,  the  day  following  its  mobilization  at 
Camp  Keyes,  the  general  expressing  himself  as  well  pleased  with  the 
personnel  of  the  regiment  and  with  its  quarters. 

Called  Into  U.  S.  Service — In  accordance  with  the  President’s  proc¬ 
lamation  of  July  3,  1917,  the  regiment  was  called  into  the  United 
States  service  as  of  July  25  and  drafted  into  the  military  service  of  the 
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United  States  on  August  5,  and  from  the  latter  date  all  members  of  the 
regiment  who  had  been  drafted  into  United  States  service  were  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  militia,  this  proclamation  providing  that  units 
drafted  should  be  embodied  in  organizations  corresponding  to  those  of 
a  regular  army. 

The  regiment  remained  in  training  at  Camp  Keyes  for  several  weeks 
and,  after  having  been  reviewed  by  the  governor,  entrained  for  West- 
field,  Massachusetts,  August  19,  1917,  arriving  at  Camp  Bartlett,  Au¬ 
gust  20.  The  first  few  days  were  devoted  to  putting  the  camp  in  order 
and  to  clearing  the  parade  grounds.  This  work  having  been  completed, 
intensive  training  again  began. 

Under  the  new  war  regulations  the  required  strength  of  an  infantry 
regiment  was  3,600  men.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  the  103d  Regi¬ 
ment,  United  States  Infantry,  was  organized  at  Westfield  on  August 
22,  made  up  of  the  Second  Maine  Infantry,  with  1,500  officers  and  men 
from  the  First  New  Hampshire  Infantry  and  with  detachments  from 
the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Massachusetts  Infantry,  First  Vermont  In¬ 
fantry,  and  Troop  B,  Rhode  Island  Cavalry. 

The  new  regiment  was  in  command  of  Colonel  Frank  M.  Hume.  The 
staff  officers  were  those  of  the  former  Second  Maine  Regiment:  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Frank  B.  Cummings  of  Portland;  Majors  Walter  J. 
Mayo  of  Foxcroft,  William  E.  Southard  of  Bangor,  and  John  A.  Had¬ 
ley  of  Rumford;  Captain  Frank  E.  Drake  of  Farmington,  Adjutant; 
Captain  Albert  Greenlaw  of  Eastport,  Supply  Officer.  Ihe  regiment 
was  assigned  to  the  Fifty-second  Infantry  Brigade  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Division,  which  was  then  commanded  by  Brigadier-General 
Charles  H.  Cole  of  Massachusetts.  Major-General  Clarence  R.  Ed¬ 
wards!  who  had  been  in  command  of  the  Northeastern  Department, 
took  command  of  the  division  on  August  22,  1917.  This  division,  which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  “Yankee  Division,  was  organized  from  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  troops  of  the  New  England  States,  being  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  made  up  of  volunteers. 

On  Sunday,  August  26,  1917,  the  regiment  was  reviewed  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Milliken  of  Maine  and  by  Governor  Keyes  of  New  Hampshire,  as 
well  as  by  General  Edwards.  Both  Governors  addressed  the  troops 
briefly,  assuring  them  of  the  loyal  support  of  the  home  folks.  This 
review  was  attended  by  thousands  of  the  men  s  relatives  and  friends, 
word  having  gone  out  that  this  might  be  their  last  Sunday  in  camp. 

Going  Overseas— The  unit  of  the  regiment  began  entraining  at  West- 
field  for  the  port  of  embarkation,  September  24,  1917.  The  First  Battalion 
and  Machine  Gun  Company  sailed  from  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
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steamer  “Celtic”  on  the  26th,  the  Second  Battalion  Headquarters  Com¬ 
pany,  Supply  Company  and  Medical  Detachment  on  the  “Saxonia”  on 
the  25th,  and  the  Third  Battalion  on  the  “Lapland”  on  the  27th.  These 
ships  joined  the  convoy  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  September  29.  The 
voyage  proved  uneventful,  no  submarines  being  encountered,  and  the 
battalions  debarked  at  Liverpool,  October  9  and  10,  1917,  the  First  and 
Second  Battalions  entraining  for  Borden  and  the  Third  for  Southamp¬ 
ton.  After  a  short  stay  in  England  the  units  of  the  regiment  em¬ 
barked  for  France,  the  Third  Battalion  being  the  first  to  cross  the 
channel  on  the  night  of  October  16,  the  Second  Battalion  following  on 
the  19th  and  the  First  on  the  20th,  landing  at  Le  Havre  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  mornings.  The  Twenty-sixth  Division  was  the  first  American  di¬ 
vision  to  be  fully  organized  with  complete  personnel  and  the  first  com¬ 
pletely1  organized  division  to  arrive  in  France. 

A  few  hours  after  landing,  the  troops  entrained  in  box  cars  for  the 
training  area  and  after  a  ride  of  some  thirty-six  hours  in  the  French 
troop  trains  arrived  at  Liffol-le-Grand,  a  village  of  some  3,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  Department  of  the  Vosges,  division  headquarters  being 
established  at  Neufchateau,  a  city  about  forty  kilometers  northeast  of 
Chaumont,  in  which  latter  town  general  headquarters  of  the  American 
Army  had  been  established.  Here  the  men  had  their  first  experience  of 
living  in  billets,  but  they  were  extended  a  hearty  welcome  by  the 
French  people,  who  tried  to  make  them  as  comfortable  as  possible  con¬ 
sidering  their  own  condition. 

Intensive  training  for  trench  warfare  began  at  once  with  an  average 
of  six  hours  of  training  every  day  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays  until 
January,  in  1918,  after  which  those  days  were  also  devoted  to  drill. 
Daily  instruction  was  given  in  formations  of  approach  and  attack,  gren¬ 
ade  throwing,  bayonet  fighting,  gas  drill  and  close  order  drill.  A  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  162nd  Regiment,  French  Infantry,  was  detailed  to  the 
division  to  demonstrate  the  latest  methods  of  trench  warfare.  Train- 
ing  also  included  the  American  system  of  open  warfare  manoeuvers 
which  came  into  play  so  effectively  during  the  last  months  of  the  war. 

A  system  of  fire,  cover  and  support  trenches,  in  which  problems  of 
attack  and  defense  were  worked  out,  was  constructed  at  Noncourt,  a 
few  kilometers  from  Liffol.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  trench  con¬ 
struction  each  company  in  turn  was  detailed  to  work  at  loading  and 
unloading  cars  at  the  railhead  at  Neufchateau,  a  march  of  ten  kilo¬ 
meters  from  Liffol,  labor  battalions  not  being  then  available  to  handle 
this  situation.  Certain  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  were  de¬ 
tailed  to  the  Officers’  School  at  Gondrecourt  for  a  month’s  intensive 
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training,  becoming  available  as  instructors  upon  their  return  to  the 
regiment. 

At  the  Front  in  the  Soissons  and  Toul  Sectors— The  regiment  was 
reviewed  by  Brigadier-General  Cole  on  February  2,  1918,  and  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5  and  6  left  Liffol  for  the  front,  entering  the  line  on  February  8 
on  the  Chemin-des-Dames  Sector,  north  of  Soissons.  The  companies 
with  two  platoons  on  the  line  and  two  in  support  were  alternated  in 
the  line  with  French  troops.  Later  the  regiment  occupied  the  line  with 
two  companies  in  line  and  two  in  support,  and  subsequently  with  two 
battalions  in  line  with  one  in  support  at  St.  Blaise.  The  First  Bat¬ 
talion  was  the  first  to  occupy  the  front  line,  February  8-19,  the  Second 
Battalion  being  in  support  in  St.  Blaise  Quarry  and  the  Third  in  re¬ 
serve  at  Vregny.  The  first  tour  of  duty  at  the  front  was  merely  one  of 
instruction,  each  battalion  occupying  in  turn  the  front  line.  This  was 
a  defensive  sector  at  that  time  and,  despite  the  fact  that  a  complete 
front  line  trench  system  was  lacking,  the  men  gained  a  practical 
knowledge  of  trench  building,  wire  entanglements,  liaison  work,  pa- 
troling,  sanitation,  getting  up  supplies  and  rationing  and  had  their  first 
experience  with  enemy  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire. 

Casualties  were  few  during  this  tour  of  the  front,  one  officer  and  four 
men  being  killed  by  shell  fire,  one  man  by  rifle  fire  and  a  few  men 
wounded.  Two  of  those  killed  were  Maine  men  and  were  the  first 
Maine  soldiers  of  the  103d'  to  be  killed  in  action:  Ralph  R.  Spaulding  of 
Madison,  Company  H,  killed  by  shell  fire,  February  13,  1918,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  P.  Chaisson  of  Milo,  Company  F,  killed  by  rifle  fire,  February  24, 
1918. 

The  regiment  was  relieved,  March  19,  entraining  for  Barsur-Aube, 
from  which  point  it  made  a  five-day  march,  returning  to  the  vicinity  of 
its  first  training  area  west  of  Neufchateau  for  rest,  refitting  and  further 
training.  The  First  Battalion  was  billeted  at  Villouxel,  the  Second  and 
Third  at  Liffol.  The  big  German  drive  for  Paris,  which  eventually 
carried  their  line  south  through  Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry,  began 
while  the  regiment  was  being  relieved,  and  some  of  the  companies  be¬ 
came  targets  of  enemy  aviators.  The  Second  Battalion  and  Headquar¬ 
ters  Company  were  subjected  to  heavy  shell  fire,  but  received  few 
casualties.  The  French  troops,  who  relieved  the  division  at  the  front, 
were  overwhelmed  and  nearly  annihilated  by  the  victorious  enemy. 

Although  a  considerable  period  for  rest  and  training  had  been  ex¬ 
pected,  before  the  Division  would  be  called  upon  for  further  duty  at 
the  front,  the  exigencies  of  war  required  its  return  to  the  line  at  once, 
the  great,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  final  drive  of  the  German  army  having 
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begun,  and  on  April  2  the  regiment  was  moved  in  trucks  to  the  Toul 
front,  some  seventy  kilometers  north  of  the  training  area,  the  First 
Battalion  to  Vertuzey,  the  Second  to  Aulnois  and  the  Third  to  Jouy. 
The  line  taken  over  by  the  Division  extended  from  Apremont,  situated 
just  east  of  the  apex  of  the  St.  Mihiel  Salient,  to  Bois-de-Jury  includ¬ 
ing  Bois-de-Remieres  on  the  right  where  the  French  line  joined.  Dh 
vision  Headquarters  were  established  at  Boucq. 

In  this,  sector  the  regiment,  due  to  the  aggressiveness  of  the  division, 
gained  its  first  real  experience  in  trench  warfare,  the  enemy  machine- 
gun  and  field  artillery  fire  also  being  much  more  active  than  in  the 
Soissons  Sector.  The  trenches  were  deep  with  mud  and  water  owing 
to  the  almost  constant  rain  and  the  men  naturally  suffered  considerable 
discomfort  during  their  tours  at  the  front. 

The  First  Gas  Attack — Here,  too,  the  men  experienced  their  first  gas 
attack  including  projectors,  which  was  launched  by  the  enemy  against 
the  companies  in  front  of  St.  Agnant  near  Apremont  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  May  10,  1918.  The  gas  used  was  phosgene  and  mustard  gas  and 
the  attack  was  accompanied  by  heavy  artillery  fire  which  lasted  till 
nearly  daylight.  The  regiment  in  this  attack  suffered  over  two  hundred 
casualties  with  twenty-one  men  killed. 

On  the  morning  of  June  16,  the  enemy  with  six  hundred  picked 
troops,  reinforced  by  strong  battalion  elements,  attacked  the  Amer¬ 
ican  line  at  the  village  of  Xivray,  which  was  held  by  Company  I,  and 
and  a  detachment  of  Company  D,  103d  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  with 
Company  L  on  their  left  and  Company  E  on  their  right.  Infantry 
attack  was  accompanied  by  heavy  artillery  fire  directed  upon  Xivray 
and  all  the  villages  in  the  rear  areas  occupied  by  the  division  includ¬ 
ing  division  headquarters.  The  raid  had  been  carefully  prepared  and 
rehearsed  by  the  enemy  and  came  as  a  complete  surprise,  but  all  units 
went  to  their  posts  upon  the  opening  of  the  barrage,  which  preceded 
the  attack  for  thirty  minutes,  and  the  enemy  was  stopped  by  the  in¬ 
fantry  and  machine-guns  at  the  edge  of  the  village,  our  artillery  lay¬ 
ing  down  a  barrage  behind  the  enemy,  cutting  off  retreat  and  prevent¬ 
ing  them  from  bringing  up  reinforcements.  Although  greatly  outnum¬ 
bered,  the  men  of  the  103d  completely  repulsed  the  enemy,  who  suf¬ 
fered  heavy  losses  from  our  machine-gun,  infantry,  and  artillery  fire. 
Its  own  losses  were  twenty-eight  killed,  Company  I,  upon  whom  the 
brunt  of  the  attack  fell,  suffering  greater  losses  than  any  other  unit. 
One  man  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  rescued  by  a  volunteer  detail. 

The  troops  engaged  in  this  action  were  highly  commended  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Gerard  commanding  the  Eighth  French  Army  and  by  General 
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Passaga  commanding  the  Thirty-second  French  Corps.  The  regiment 
was  also  commended  in  a  letter  from  General  Headquarters  of  the 
American  Army,  this  letter  being  dated  June  20,  1918,  and  being  signed 
on  behalf  of  General  Pershing  by  his  Chief -of-Staff,  General  J.  W.  Me- 
Andrew. 

The  Division  was  relieved  on  June  27  and  28  and  moved  by  tramway 
back  to  the  vicinity  of  Toul,  an  entire  French  division  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Eighty-second  Division  taking  over  the  sector  which  had  been  oc¬ 
cupied  up  to  then  by  the  Twenty-sixth  Division  alone,  dhis  movement 
was  so  well  planned  that  the  division  suffered  not  a  single  casualty, 
although  it  had  executed  directly  in  front  of  an  ever-watchful  enemy. 

The  regiment  entrained  at  Toul  on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  for 
Le  Ferte,  northeast  of  Meaux,  Division  Headquarters  being  at  Nan- 
teuil-les-Meaux,  Regimental  Headquarters  and  the  Third  Battalion  at 
Saacy,  the  First  Battalion  at  Nanteuil-sur-Marne,  the  Second  Battalion 
at  Citry,  villages  on  the  Marne  River  and  near  the  Chateau-Thierry 
Salient. 

On  July  4,  1918,  the  first  units  of  the  Division  moved  up  to  support 
positions  near  Montreuil-aux-Lions  and  between  July  5  and  8  relieved 
the  Second  Division,  consisting  of  the  Ninth  and  Twenty-third  Infan¬ 
tries  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Marines,  which  in  June  had  so  valiantly 
succeeded  in  holding  the  threatened  rush  of  the  enemy  to  Paris.  Regi¬ 
mental  Headquarters  moved  to  Voie-du-Chatel  on  June  5,  the  Second 
Battalion  relieving  the  Marines  in  Belleau  Wood,  with  the  First  Bat¬ 
talion  in  support  in  the  Bois-de-Gros-Jean,  and  the  Third  Battalion  in 
the  woods  northwest  of  Montreuil  in  reserve,  together  with  the  Ma¬ 
rines.  The  First  Battalion  relieved  the  Second  on  July  12,  the  second 
going  into  reserve  in  the  woods  near  Voie-du-Chatel,  the  Third  Bat¬ 
talion  going  into  support  positions  in  the  woods  northwest  of  Lucy. 

On  the  date  of  July  11,  1918,  General  Edwards  congratulated  his  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  upon  their  achievements  and  signified  his  faith  in  them 
in  a  very  complimentary  and  inspiring  general  order. 

Chateau-Thierry — On  July  15  the  enemy  made  determined  attacks 
against  the  village  of  Vaux,  about  two  kilometers  northwest  of  Cha¬ 
teau-Thierry,  preceded  by  heavy  bombardments  of  high  explosives  and 
gas.  The  men  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Division,  who  were  defending  the 
village,  met  the  attack  with  a  withering  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  and 
counter-attacked  on  the  enemy’s  right,  artillery  dropping  a  barrage 
cutting  off  his  retreat.  The  attack  completely  failed,  the  enemy  losing 
many  killed  and  wounded  and  eighteen  prisoners.  The  attack  was  re¬ 
newed  on  July  16  under  cover  of  a  heavy  barrage,  but  was  again  re- 
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pulsed  by  our  infantry  and  artillery  fire.  During  these  actions  the 
entire  line  occupied  by  the  Twenty-sixth  Division  was  heavily 
shelled  with  high  explosives  and  mustard  gas.  The  division’s  losses  in 
the  Champagne-Marne  defensive  during  these  two  days  were  538  men 
killed,  wounded,  gassed  and  missing.  All  units  of  the  division  partici¬ 
pated  in  these  engagements,  which  held  the  enemy  from  crossing  the 
Marne  and  stopped  the  right  flank  of  the  attempted,  drive  to  Paris. 

The  situation  in  this  sector  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
Soissons  and  Toul  sectors  previously  occupied  by  the  division,  where 
trench  warfare  only  was  involved.  Here  the  only  cover  the  men  had 
was  that  furnished  by  woods  and  by  such  fox  holes  and  individual 
cover  as  could  be  hastily  constructed  in  the  face  of  heavy  fire.  From 
Chateau-Thierry  on  to  the  close  of  the  war,  open  warfare,  which  is  the 
natural  way  for  the  Americans  to  fight  and  in  which  they  had  been 
thoroughly  trained,  took  its  place,  the  Allies  now  assuming  the  offen¬ 
sive. 

On  the  morning  of  July  18,  1918,  General  Foch’s  counter-offensive 
began,  which  was  destined  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor  of  the 
Allies  and  which  never  ceased  until  the  beaten  and  exhausted  foe  sought 
an  Armistice. 

The  opening  of  the  offensive  found  the  Yankee  Division  the  only 
troops  between  the  Germans  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  Paris,  and  it  fell 
to  this  division  to  make  an  attack  in  the  sector  west  and  north  of 
Chateau-Thierry,  which  town  was  situated  at  the  extreme  south¬ 
western  point  of  the  deep  salient  which  it  became  now  the  plan  to 
envelop,  thus  cutting  off  the  enemy’s  supply  lines  running  into  that 
threatening  salient.  According  to  the  plan  of  the  general  offensive  the 
left  of  the  division  which  was  fronting  toward  the  north  was  to  attack 
and,  pivoting  on  Bouresches  and  with  the  167th  French  Division  on  its 
left,  was  to  swing  gradually  to  the  northeast.  Then  the  right  of  the 
di\ision  was  to  attack  to  the  east  and  north,  executing  a  turn  to  the 
northeast  and  bringing  its  units  into  alignment  with  the  general  front 
and  position,  for  a  general  advance  to  the  northeast. 

Three  battalions  of  the  Fifty-second  Brigade  were  to  make  the  at¬ 
tack  on  the  left  of  the  division,  the  Third  Battalion  of  the  103d  on  the 
extreme  left  attacking  with  the  village  of  Torcy  and  the  railroad  just 
beyond  as  the  objectives,  the  Third  Battalion  of  the  104th  Infantry  at¬ 
tacking  with  the  towns  of  Belleau  and  Givray  and  the  railroad  con¬ 
necting  them  as  objectives,  and  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  103d 
charging  out  of  Belleau  Woods  with  the  railroad  between  Belleau  and 
Bouresches  as  the  objective. 

Major  Southard  with  the  Third  Battalion  of  the  103d  went  over  the 
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top  at  4:35  on  the  morning  of  July  18  and  in  twenty-five  minutes  was 
in  Torey,  capturing  twenty-five  prisoners  and  having  lost  only  one 
man  killed  and  five  wounded.  This  was  the  first  offensive  launched  by 
an  American  unit  in  the  war,  and  Major  Southard’s  Battalion  was  the 
first  American  or  Allied  unit  to  reach  its  objective  along  the  whole 
front  in  this  general  offensive  which  stemmed  the  German  tide  and 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  Allied  victory  in  November.  Major  South¬ 
ard  immediately  went  beyond  the  town  consolidating  his  position  on 
the  railroad  and  creek  bank.  Meanwhile  a  platoon  of  Company  M  of 
the  103d,  which  had  been  assigned  to  maintain  liaison  with  the  Third 
Battalion  of  the  104th  had  fought  its  way  into  the  village  of  Belleau, 
routing  the  enemy  and  taking  fourteen  prisoners,  while  seeking  con¬ 
tact  with  the  104th,  which  latter  delayed  in  attacking  until  7  :30  in  the 
morning  owing  to  confusion  in  the  darkness  of  Belleau  Woods.  Hill 
193,  north  of  Givray,  was  in  the  sector  fronting  the  French  Division, 
but  was  temporarily  abandoned  by  the  Germans  in  the  face  of  Major 
Southard’s  rapid  advance.  But  being  beyond  the  American  objective 
and  the  French  failing  to  take  it  the  enemy  immediately  reoccupied  it 
and  strongly  reinforced  it.  This  latter  manoeuver,  leaving  in  the 
enemy’s  hands  a  position  affording  a  commanding  fire  upon  the  line  of 
the  railroad  to  the  south  as  far  as  Bouresches,  served  to  hold  out  the 
Second  Battalion  of  the  103d,  which,  owing  to  the  delay  in  the  arrival 
of  its  commanding  officer,  Captain  Hosford,  from  Brigade  Headquarters 
and  a  mixup  in  getting  into  position  with  the  Third  Battalion  of  the 
104th,  did  not  go  over  the  top  to  the  attack  until  7 :45.  The  Second 
Battalion  reached  its  objective,  taking  the  railroad  and  the  creek  beyond, 
■and,  although  forced  to  fall  back  from  the  creek  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  104th  to  cover  its  left,  held  the  railroad  grade  during  the  day  in  the 
face  of  a  galling  enfilading  fire  from  Hill  193.  During  the  evening  Cap¬ 
tain  Hosford,  being  unable  to  bring  up  the  left  flank  for  supplies,  owing 
to  the  enemy’s  fire,  withdrew  to  his  original  line  in  the  edge  of  Belleau 
Woods,  there  to  await  the  taking  of  Hill  193  by  the  French,  a  part  of 
whose  objective  it  was.  Major  Southard’s  battalion  in  Torcy  was  not 
in  so  exposed  a  position,  although  liaison  was  maintained  with  diffi¬ 
culty  owing  to  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy.  But  the  position  was  held. 
On  the  19th  the  Second  Battalion,  which  had  returned  to  its  position  on 
the  northwest  edge  of  Belleau  Woods  on  the  previous  night,  was  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  First  Battalion  under  Major  Hanson,  the  Second  going 
into  corps  reserve. 

As  a  result  of  the  experiences  gained  in  this  fighting  the  command  of 
the  First  American  Army  ordered,  through  Field  Orders  No.  11,  July 
18,  1918,  that  “particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  regulating  the 
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advance  of  each  unit  by  the  progress  of  the  unit  on  its  left.”  The 
French  Division  on  the  left  being  unable  to  advance  owing  to  the 
enemy’s  defense  of  Hill  193,  the  further  advance  of  the  103d  was  held  up 
by  orders  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  French  Army  until  the  20th. 

A  general  advance  of  the  division  was  ordered  for  3 :00  p.  m.  on  the 
20th  to  bring  it  into  alignment  with  the  whole  front  facing  northeast, 
the  Soissons-Chateau-Thierry  road  being  the  objective.  The  Fifty- 
second  Brigade  on  the  division  left  had  to  manoeuver  its  battalions 
under  fire  from  a  front  facing  north  to  attack  eastward.  The  First  Bat 
talion  went  over  to  the  attack  at  3  :00  o’clock  from  its  position  in  Belleau 
Woods,  cleaning  out  machine-gun  nests  in  its  path  and  taking  Hill  190 
which,  notwithstanding  heavy  losses,  was  held  by  Companies  C  and  B 
and  Machine  Gun  Company  of  the  103d,  Machine  Gun  Platoon  from  the 
102nd  Infantry  and  Company  K,  of  the  104th.  Further  advance  of  the  bat- 
ta  ion  was  retarded  by  enfilading  machine-gun  fire  from  Hill  193  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Companies  A  and  D,  which  had 
met  with  heavy  losses  in  starting,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  Third 
Battalion  of  the  104th  Infantry  in  advancing,  and  had  not  reached  the 
objective,  were  brought  forward  to  Hill  190  during  the  ni-ht 

•  M^0\Southajicomm^S  the  Third  Battalion  was  wounded  dur- 
ng  the  day  and  Captain  Andrews  of  Company  K  was  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  battalion  by  Colonel  Hume. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  enemy,  to  avoid  being  cut  off  and 
ent.rely  enveloped  in  the  Chateau-Thierry  Salient,  were  in  full  retreat 
and  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  gain  contact.  Regimental  Headquar- 
crs  and  the  Second  Battalion  were  moved  to  Grand  Rue  Farm  and  la- 
er  the  same  day  to  La  Sacrerie  Farm  east  of  the  Soissons-Chateau- 
lerry  roa  .  he  First  Battalion  in  its  advance  eastward  reached  the 
oissons-Chateau-Thierry  Highway  early  in  the  afternoon  and  there 

organized  for  defense  and  sent  out  patrols.  The  Third  Battalion  was 
in  support  of  the  104th  Infantry. 

The  zone  of  action  for  the  day  reached  eastward  some  nine  kilo- 
meters  including  the  village  of  Trugny,  but  the  enemy  in  front  was 
found  to  have  made  a  stand  just  east  of  Trugny  and  Epieds  upon  ris- 

mg  giound,  the  woods  above  concealing  their  machine-gun  nests  which 
held  up  the  advance  for  the  day. 

Throughout  the  two  following  days  all  three  battalions  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  the  Second  and  Third  Battalions  having  come  up  on  the  22nd 
repeatedly  attempted  to  advance  in  the  face  of  terrific  artillery  and  ma- 

enemy’s1  fire^n”  ^  “u  flankS’  bUt  they  Were  heId  UP  V  the 

BotX  A  1  m"!  ”'ght  0f  the  23rd  the  reSiment  ”°^d  to  the 
an  e-Merle,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  it  was 
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found  that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  from  his  position  at  Trugny  and 
Epieds  retiring  some  five  and  one-half  kilometers  to  the  northeast 
where  he  made  another  stand  at  La  Croix  Rouge  Farm.  The  regiment 
was  ordered  to  follow  the  104th  Infantry  into  Trugny,  but  upon  ar¬ 
rival  at  La  Sacrerie  Farm  it  was  relieved.  The  relief  of  the  division 
was  completed  on  the  25th  with  the  exception  of  the  Fifty-first  Artil¬ 
lery  Brigade,  the  101st  Engineers,  military  police  and  the  trains  who 
continued  to  carry  on  with  the  Fourth  Division  and  the  Infantry  of 
the  Forty-second. 

A  very  full  and  detailed  report,  covering  these  operations  of  the  103d 
Regiment  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Allied  offensive  in  the 
Chateau-Thierry  Sector  during  July  18-24,  1918,  and  written  by  Major 
Spaulding  Bisbee,  Operations  Officer  of  the  regiment,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  files  of  the  Adjutant-General’s  office  at  Augusta.  The  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  entire  division  were  summed  up  by  its  commnader,  Major 
General  C.  R.  Edwards  in  General  Orders  No.  67,  dated  August  2,  1918, 
while  Major-General  Degoutte,  commanding  the  Sixth  French  Army, 
showed  his  appreciation  of  the  Yankee  Division’s  spirit  in  a  letter  to 
General  Edwards,  couched  in  the  most  complimentary  terms.  How 
well  the  American  troops  met  their  first  test  of  prolonged  offensive 
fighting  in  the  opinion  of  their  Commander-in-Chief,  General  John  J. 
Pershing,  was  indicated  by  General  Orders  issued  August  28,  1918, 
which  read  as  follows  : 

It  fills  me  with  pride  to  record  in  General  Orders  a  tribute  to  the  service  and 
achievements  of  the  First  and  Third  Corps,  comprising  the  First,  Second,  Fourth, 
Twenty-sixth  and  Forty-second  divisions  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

You  came  to  the  battlefield  at  the  crucial  hour  of  the  Allied  cause.  For  almost 
foui  years  the  most  formidable  armies  the  world  had  yet  seen  had  pressed  its  in¬ 
vasion  of  France  and  stood  threatening  its  capital.  At  no  time  had  that  army  been 
more  powerful  or  menacing  than  when,  on  July  18,  it  struck  again  to  destroy  in 
one  great  battle  the  brave  men  opposed  to  it  and  to  enforce  its  brutal  will  upon  the 
world  and  civilization. 

Three  days  later,  in  connection  with  our  Allies,  you  counter-attacked.  The 
Allied  armies  gained  a  brilliant  victory  that  marks  the  turning  point  of  the  war. 
You  did  more  than  give  our  brave  Allies  the  support  to  which  as  a  nation  our 
faith  was  pledged.  You  proved  that  our  altruism,  our  pacific  spirit,  our  sense  of 
justice  have  not  blunted  our  virility  or  our  courage.  You  have  shown  that  Amer¬ 
ican  initiative  and  energy  are  as  fit  for  the  test  of  war  as  for  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
You  have  justly  won  the  unstinted  praise  of  our  Allies  and  the  eternal  gratitude 
of  our  countrymen. 

We  have  paid  for  our  success  in  the  lives  of  many  of  our  brave  comrades.  We 
shall  cherish  their  memory  always  and  claim  for  our  history  and  literature  their 
bravery,  achievement  and  sacrifice. 

This  order  will  be  read  to  all  organizations  at  the  first  assembly  formation  after 
its  receipt. 
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General  Edwards,  in  his  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Division  in  this  offensive,  gives  the  casualties  as  follows:  For 
the  entire  Division — killed,  595;  wounded,  2,142,  gassed,  868,  missing, 
503.  For  the  103d  Infantry— killed,  176;  wounded,  597;  gassed,  353; 
missing,  74.  In  killed,  wounded  and  gassed  the  103d  Infantry  had  to  its 
credit  the  largest  total  of  any  unit  of  the  division. 

A  Period  of  Comparative  Rest — The  regiment  had  been  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  under  fire  for  six  days  and  nights,  either  advancing  to  attack 
against  vigorous  resistance  or  halted  within  the  zone  of  action  under 
a  severe  enfilading  fire  after  its  objectives  had  been  gained,  awaiting 
the  advance  of  the  French  forces  on  its  left  to  the  line  established  by 
the  Americans.  When  relieved  the  men  were  worn  out  by  hard  fight¬ 
ing  and  loss  of  sleep  and  in  need  of  immediate  rest,  and  refitting  was 
imperative. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  regiment  to  the  La  Ferte  reserve  area,  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1918,  Regimental  Headquarters  and  those  of  the  First  Battalion 
were  established  at  Ussy,  those  of  the  Second  and  Third  Battalions 
at  Sammeron.  While  in  this  area  the  men  had  opportunity  to  get 
cleaned  up  and  rested  and  to  receive  the  necessary  clothing  and  equip¬ 
ment.  There,  too,  replacements  were  received  to  the  number  of  475. 
On  August  4  a  memorial  service  for  those  who  had  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  was  held  at  Ussy.  Twenty-four  hour  passes  to  leave  the  di¬ 
vision  area  were  granted,  being  the  first  since  the  regiment  had  arrived 
in  France  some  ten  months  before.  Training  was  resumed  along  the  lines 
of  open  warfare,  as  it  now  seemed  probable  that  such  warfare  would 
obtain  for  the  future. 

The  regiment  was  relieved  from  the  La  Ferte  area  and  entrained 
for  the  Chatillon-sur-Seine  training  area,  August  14  and  15,  establish¬ 
ing  Regimental  Headquarters  at  Laignes,  with  the  First  Battalion  at  Bis- 
sey,  the  Second  Battalion  at  Marcenay  and  Lary  and  the  Third  Bat¬ 
talion  and  Machine  Gun  Company  at  Bouix  and  Cerilly.  This  area  was 
well  south  of  the  fighting  zone,  and  here  in  a  fertile  and  prosperous  sec¬ 
tion  not  devastated  by  war  the  regiment  was  comfortably  billeted  for 
the  first  time  since  its  arrival  overseas,  really  enjoying  the  fine  weather 
of  “Sunny  France,”  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  training  schedule  carried 
out  daily. 

The  regiment  remained  in  these  pleasant  surroundings  only  until  Au¬ 
gust  27,  when  it  began  entraining  for  Bar-le-Duc,  evidently  again 
headed  for  the  front.  The  trip  was  made  in  thirty-six  hours.  Upon 
detraining  the  regiment  was  encamped  in  the  woods,  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  to  the  front  being  made  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  After  long 
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night  marches  the  Rupt-en-Woevre  area  northwest  of  St.  Mihiel  was 
reached,  September  5.  The  following  day  the  First  Battalion  took  over 
a  section  of  the  front,  the  Second  and  Third  Battalions  being  in  sup¬ 
port  and  reserve. 

St.  Mihiel — Since  September,  1914,  the  Germans  had  occupied  the 
salient  extending  southwestward  with  St.  Mihiel  on  the  Meuse  River 
at  its  apex.  This  salient  was  the  key  to'  the  enemy’s  line  and  that  front, 
as  it  protected  the  Sedan-Metz  Railroad,  cut  the  railroad  running  north 
to  Verdun  and  menaced  that  from  Paris  to  Nancy.  Its  defenses  on  the 
heights  of  the  Meuse  had  been  perfected  during  the  four  years  of  oc¬ 
cupation. 

Reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel  Salient  was  assigned  to  the  First  Amer¬ 
ican  Army.  The  First  Corps  with  four  divisions  and  the  Fourth  Corps 
with  three  divisions,  in  a  line  extending  from  the  Moselle  River  west¬ 
ward  to  opposite  Montsec,  which  is  some  fourteen  kilometers  east  of 
St.  Mihiel,  were  to  attack  from  the  south,  the  First  Division  on  the  left 
of  the  Fourth  Corps  advancing  northward  some  twenty  kilometers, 
where  contact  with  the  Fifth  Corps  was  to  be  made. 

The  Fifth  Corps,  in  command  of  Major-General  Cameron,  with  the 
Twenty-sixth  and  Fourth  American  divisions  and  the  Fifteenth  French 
Colonial  Division,  was  in  a  line  on  the  northwestern  face  of  the 
salient  extending  from  Mouilly,  some  eighteen  kilometers  from  St. 
Mihiel,  westward  to  Les  Eparges  and  north  to  Watronville.  The  Fourth 
Division,  holding  the  north  end  of  this  sector,  was  not  to  advance.  The 
French  Division  on  its  right  was  to  advance  only  to  the  heights  of  the 
Meuse  to  cover  the  left  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Division,  which  latter  was 
to  make  a  deep  advance  to  the  east  and  southeast  to  gain  contact  with 
the  Fourth  Corps,  thus  completely  enveloping  the  salient.  Covering 
the  line  around  the  apex  of  the  salient  and  between  the  American 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Corps,  a  front  of  forty  kilometers,  was  the  Second 
French  Colonial  Corps,  which  was  to  advance  up  through  the  salient, 
taking  over  and  mopping  up  the  territory  which  would  be  evacuated  by 
the  enemy,  when  his  supply  lines  were  threatened  by  the  advance  of 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Corps. 

At  1 :00  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  September  12  the  artillery  prepara¬ 
tion  began.  This  bombardment,  which  continued  ceaselessly  for  seven 
hours,  pounded  the  enemy’s  positions  severely  and  was  followed  by  gas 
concentration  on  the  back  areas. 

The  101st  Infantry  occupied  the  right  of  the  Division  front,  the  103d 
the  center,  the  104th  the  left,  with  the  102nd  in  reserve,  the  organiza¬ 
tions  going  into  line  on  the  evening  of  September  11. 
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A  heavy  rain  which  had  continued  for  several  days  made  the  roads, 
which  were  badly  congested  with  troops  going  to  the  front,  nearly  im¬ 
passable  and  caused  several  auxiliary  units  to  be  late  in  arriving.  How¬ 
ever,  the  infantry  advanced  behind  their  own  barrage  at  8:00  o’clock  on 
the  12th,  the  103d  going  over  with  the  Second  Battalion,  with  platoons 
of  the  103d  Machine  Gun  Battalion  in  advance,  the  Third  Battalion 
following  as  support  and  the  First  Battalion  in  reserve. 

The  ground  over  which  the  advance  was  to  be  made  was  extremely 
difficult,  having  been  churned  to  a  porridge  of  mud  by  four  years  of 
shelling.  It  was  covered  with  high  bushes  and  completely  furrowed 
by  old  trenches  protected  by  a  maze  of  wire  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth 
and  entirely  without  system,  new  wire  having  been  strung  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  to  fill  up  'gaps  as  they  had  been  opened  by  bombardment.  Many 
ravines  afforded  an  enfilading  fire  to  the  enemy  from  a  multitude  of 
concrete  “pill  boxes”  and  machine-gun  nests.  There  was  no  harder 
terrain  in  France  over  which  to  manoeuver  troops  than  that  which  lay 
before  the  103d  Infantry  that  morning. 

Major  Shumway  of  the  assaulting  battalion,  whose  troops  were  so 
close  to  the  enemy’s  wire  that  artillery  could  not  be  used  to  open 
gaps  without  his  falling  back,  sent  out  four  details  of  eight  men  each 
in  command  of  Lieutenant  Foss,  Battalion  Intelligence  Officer, 
equipped  with  wire  cutters  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  to  cut  narrow 
lanes  through  the  wire  in  his  front,  and  ordered  them  to  continue  cut¬ 
ting  until  the  last  man  was  down  regardless  of  the  enemy’s  fire.  These 
details  worked  all  night  and  by  daylight  were  up  to  the  occupied 
trenches,  having  done  their  work  so  well  that  the  discovery  of  their 
presence  by  the  enemy  was  immediately  followed  by  the  onrush  of  the 
battalion.  Slight  resistance  was  encountered  until  the  enemy’s  second 
line  was  reached,  when  heavy  machine-gun  fire  was  met,  until  their 
nests  were  flanked  and  taken. 

The  assaulting  battalion  halted  on  the  first  intermediate  objective, 
the  Vaux-St.  Remy  Road,  and  reorganized,  shortly  afterwards 
entering  the  Chanot  Wood,  where  several  fieldpieces  were  captured. 
Here  one  of  hottest  engagements  of  the  day  took  place.  The  enemy 
was  strongly  entrenched  on  the  farther  side  of  a  deep  ravine  in  the  path 
of  the  battalion  s  advance  and  also  was  sending^  in  a  severe  flanking  fire 
from  concrete  machine-gun  nests  on  the  right.  Major  Shumway  de¬ 
ployed  a  platoon  of  Company  A,  of  the  103d  Machine  Gun  Battalion  to 
the  right  which  flanked  these  nests  and,  putting  them  out  of  action, 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  crest  of  the  ravine.  The  battalion,  rushing 
into  the  ravine,  captured  a  whole  battalion  of  Germans  including  the 
battalion  headquarters.  Between  3:00  and  6:00  in  the  afternoon,  when 
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the  battalion  reached  its  final  objective  for  the  day  and  took  up  its'  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  night  in  abandoned  trenches  on  the  Dommartin  Road,  Ma¬ 
jor  Shumway’s  Battalion  had  captured  over  1,200  prisoners,  a  record 
not  known  to  have  been  equalled  by  any  other  American  unit  during 
the  war. 

The  original  orders  gave  the  final  objective  as  the  line  running  north 
and  east  from  Dompierre-aux-Bois  to  Thillot,  but  orders  were  received 
at  Division  Headquarters  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  changing  the  di¬ 
visions’  main  objective  to  Vigneulles,  an  important  railway  point  far¬ 
ther  to  the  south,  because  the  key  to  the  main  supply  lines  running  into 
the  salient  from  the  northeast  and  where  contact  was  to  be  made  with 
the  troops  of  the  First  Division  advancing  from  the  south. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  new  orders  at  Division  Headquarters  General 
Edwards  ordered  the  Fifty-first  Infantry  Brigade  to  advance  to  Vig¬ 
neulles,  the  102nd  Infantry,  Machine  Gun  Company  of  the  101st  In¬ 
fantry  and  the  102nd  Machine  Gun  Battalion  to  lead  the  advance  which 
started  about  9:00  p.  m.  in  a  pouring  rain  along  the  Grande  Tranchee  de 
Caloone,  a  wide  highway  used  as  a  communication  line  by  the  enemy, 
reaching  Vigneulles,  five  miles  from  the  starting  point,  at  2:00  a.  m. 
Detachments  were  sent  to  Haudicourt  and  to  Creue.  Contact  was  made 
with  the  leading  elements  of  the  First  Division  by  detachments  sent 
out  from  Vigneulles  to  the  southeast  about  10:00  o’clock,  thus  envelop¬ 
ing  the  salient  and  fully  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  offensive. 

The  Fifty-second  Infantry  Brigade  was  ordered  to  proceed  nearly 
due  east  with  an  objective  extending  from  Hattonchatel  north  to  St. 
Maurice. 

The  103d  started  to  advance  at  5:30  a.  m.,  September  13,  and  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  some  machine-gun  fire  from  the  woods  but  the  enemy  was 
driven  out  and  three  fieldpieces  captured.  At  12 :00  noon  the  leading 
elements  reached  the  heights  near  St.  Maurice,  the  Second  Battalion 
immediately  occupying  the  towns  of  Billy  and  Vieville  while  the  First 
and  Second  battalions  occupied  the  heights  directly  in  the  rear  of  these 
towns.  These  two  towns  were  in  ruins,  having  been  burned  by  the 
enemy.  At  St.  Maurice  among  an  immense  amount  of  property  captured 
was  a  fully  equipped  railroad,  a  large  ammunition  dump,  a  warehouse 
full  of  helmets,  another  of  small  arms,  10,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  be¬ 
sides  the  equipment  of  an  officers’  training  school. 

The  many  villages  on  the  plain  of  the  Woevre  to  the  northeast  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  were  in  flames,  and  beyond  could  be  seen  the 
smoke  of  others  which  were  being  burned  by  the  retreating  army. 

The  advance,  however,  halted  at  the  western  edge  of  the  plain  instead 
of  sweeping  across  the  retiring  enemy  and  occupying  his  late  positions. 
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because  of  the  fact  that  the  heights  east  of  the  Meuse  commanding  the 
low  ground  to  the  east  afforded  a  strong  defensive  position  capable  of 
being  successfully  held,  in  case  of  counter  attack,  by  a  much  smaller 
force  than  would  have  been  required  to  garrison  and  hold  the  villages 
on  the  plain. 

The  rapidity  of  advance  on  the  12th  and  13th  was  such  that  the 
enemy  was  surprised  and  overwhelmed  while  attempting  to  withdraw 
his  troops  and  supplies  from  the1  tip  of'  the  salient. 

The  operation  netted  nearly  16,000  prisoners,  443  guns  and  large 
stores  of  ammunition  and  supplies. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Division  took  2,400  prisoners,  fifty  guns,  many 
trucks  and  ambulances,  seventy  horses  with  wagons,  carloads  of  ma¬ 
chine-gun  ammunition  besides  a  large  quantity  of  supplies. 

On  September  14  the  Division  moved  to  the  north1  to  take  over  a  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  new  front,  the  front  line  companies'  of  the  103d  occupying  the 
sector  from  Saulx  to  Champion  some  eight  kilometers  north  of  its  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  13th. 

In  this  sector  the  regiment  was  subjected  to  frequent  gas  and  artil¬ 
lery  attacks  from  the  enemy  in  their  front,  although  little  difficulty 
was  had  in  holding  the  sector  owing  to  its  dominating  position  on  the 
heights  overlooking  the  plain  occupied  by  its  front  line. 

The  strength  and  the  rapidity  of  the  attack  through  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  followed  by  the  aggressive  attitude  of  our  troops  in  the  plain 
of  the  Woevre  convinced  the  enemy  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a 
general  operation  by  the  Allies  against  Metz. 

To  hold  the  attention  of  the  Germans,  who  had  assembled  a  large 
number  of  reserves  near  Metz,  while  General  Foch  struck  on  the  same 
day  m  the  Meuse-Argonne  Drive,  a  raid  in  the  nature  of  a  feint  was 
ordered  upon  the  villages  of  Marcheville  and  Riaville. 

These  little  villages  were  out  on  the  plain  in  front  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Division  s  sector  and  held  by  the  front  line  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  returned  after  his  withdrawal  of  the  13th  and  reoccupied  these  and 
other  partially  destroyed  villages. 

The  attack  on  Marcheville  was  made  by  the  First  Battalion  of  the 
102nd  Infantry  and  that  on  Riaville  by  the  First  Battalion  of  the  103d 
Infantry.  With  these  battalions  were  machine-gun  companies,  engi¬ 
neers,  signal  and  sanitary  troops.  The  attacking  troops  were  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  Bearss  of  the  102nd  Infantry. 

The  attack  started  at  5  :30  in  a  dense  fog  on  the  morning  of  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  1918,  after  several  hours  artillery  preparation.  Major  Hanson’s 
Battalion  advanced  with  Company  B  on  the  left,  Company  A  on  the 
iight,  Company  D  covering  the  left  rear  flank,  a  platoon  of  Company  D 
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in  liaison  with  the  102nd  Infantry  on  the  right  and  Company  C  in  sup¬ 
port. 

One  platoon  of  a  battery  of  the  102nd  Field  Artillery  which  was 
brought  forward  to  the  crossroads  at  Ratantout  Aub  in  front  of  Saulx 
and  the  103d  Infantry’s  two  37  mm.  guns  in  command  of  Lieutenant 
M-cGrew,  who  was  wounded  during  the  action,  supported  Major  Han¬ 
son’s  advance.  These  guns  were  in  action  throughout  the  day  and  ren¬ 
dered  efficient  service  in  destroying  numerous  machine-gun  emplace¬ 
ments. 

Lieutenant  George  of  the  102nd  Field  Artillery  rendered  valiant  serv¬ 
ice  as  liaison  officer,  maintaining  liaison  between  these  guns  and  Major 
Hanson’s  post  command. 

The  Battalion  met  little  resistance  until  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  Riaville  when  it  was  held  up  by  machine-gun  fire  from  the  concrete 
emplacements  in  and  around  the  village  and  from  artillery  fire  from 
Pintheville,  Trench  Haudinot,  and  from  the  ridges  to  the  east  and 
northeast.  Machine-guns  were  also  moved  by  the  enemy  out  of  Marche- 
ville,  which  brought  an  enfilading  fire  upon  Company  A,  upon  our  right. 
At  10:45,  Major  Hanson  asked  for  three  hours  artillery  fire  on  Riaville 
and  upon  the  heights  to  the  northeast,  but  such  artillery  support  as 
was  required  to  silence  the  enemy’s  batteries  was  not  given  and  they 
were  not  put  out  of  action. 

Nevertheless,  Company  B  in  the  face  of  the  most  strenuous  resistance 
entered  Riaville  twice  and  the  platoon  of  Company  D  in  liaison  with 
the  102nd  Infantry  on  the  right  entered  Marcheville  and  held  it  when 
ordered  to  retire. 

The  Corps  Artillery  had  been  withdrawn  from  this  sector  before  this 
raid  for  service  in  the  Argonne  offensive  farther  west,  leaving  only  the 
divisional  artillery  in  support  of  the  infantry.  The  lack  of  long  range 
guns  to  reach  the  enemy  artillery  positions  northeast  of  Riaville  and 
artillery  ammunition  running  short  early  in  the  afternoon  prevented  the 
necessary  artillery  support  and  rendered  the  attack  more  hazardous 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

However,  the  main  object  of  the  raids  was  accomplished — the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  diversion  which  would  take  up  the  enemy’s  attention  east  of 
Verdun  while  the  main  offensive  was  launched  further  west. 

Marcheville  “was  entered  upon  the  first  assault  by  a  platoon  of  Com¬ 
pany  D  of  the  103d  Infantry  but  was  never  completely  in  the  hands  of 
either  side  during  the  engagement.  Both  attacking  parties  withdrew 
under  cover  of  the  darkness  as  planned  in  the  orders  for  the  raid. 

The  Battalion  lost  in  the  Riaville  raid  thirteen  men  killed  and  fifty- 
three  wounded.  First  lieutenant  of  Company  B,  George  Bourque  of 
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Waterville,  and  First  Lieutenant  William  Jutras  of  Company  A  were 
killed  in  this  engagement. 

The  regiment  was  relieved  October  6  and  7  by  troops  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Division  after  having  been  at  the  front  continuously  since  Sep¬ 
tember  6  and  constantly  under  the  enemy’s  artillery  fire  of  gas  and  high 
explosives,  weather  conditions  and  the  lack  of  shelter  contributing  also 
to  the  general  discomfort  experienced  by  the  troops  in  this  sector. 

Two  great  railroad  systems  were  depended  upon  by  the  Germans 
to  caiiy  the  supplies  and  evacuations  of  their  armies  in  Northern  France 

one  in  the  Forth  from  Belgium,  the  other  in  the  South  from  Lux¬ 
emburg  and  Metz. 

The  section  of  the  southern  railway  line  through  Carignan  and  Se¬ 
dan  to  Mezieres  was  especially  essential  for  strategical  movements  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  defended  by  a  continuous  series  of  strongly  en¬ 
trenched  and  fortified  positions  to  a  depth  of  ten  to  twelve  miles  in 
front  of  that  sector  of  the  final  withdrawal  line,  the  Kriemhilde-Stelling 
of  the  Hindenburg  line  which  extended  from  Brieulles  on  the  Meuse 
River  to  Grandpre  on  the  Aisne.  This  sector  of  the  Kriemhilde-Stelling 
was  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Carignan-Sedan-Mezieres  railroad 
so  that  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  Meuse-Argonne  front  to  the 
railroad  was  approximately  thirty  miles. 

The  Meuse-Argonne  Offensive — The  objective  of  the  American  Army 
in  the  Meuse-Argonne  operation  was  to  break  through  the  enemy’s 
defenses  in  an  advance  northward  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Meuse 
ri\eis  towards  Sedan  and  to  cut  the  railroad,  thus  preventing  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  his  forces  in  France  and  cutting  off  his  lines  of  supply. 

The  Aisne  and  Meuse  rivers  in  this  part  of  France  flow  from  south 
of  Verdun  in  a  generally  parallel  course  northwesterly  and  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty  miles  apart.  The  Argonne  Forest,  which  extends  about 
twenty-five  miles!  northerly  along  the  general  direction  of  the  river,  lies 
just  east  of  the  Aisne,  Grandpre  being  on  its  northern  point.  The  de¬ 
fenses  in  the  Argonne  Forest  had  been  perfected  during  the  four  years’ 
occupation  of  the  enemy  to  a  point  where  they  were  considered  impreg¬ 
nable.  Concrete  fortifications  and  gun  emplacements  were  supple¬ 
mented  by  machine-gun  nests  concealed  throughout  the  forest  and  so 
situated  as  to  afford  a  destructive  fire  upon  forces  advancing  from  the 
front  or  by  either  flank.  The  enemy’s  positions  on  the  heights  east  of 
the  Meuse  piotected  his  left  and  afforded  him  a  powerful  artillery  fire 
enfilading  troops  advancing  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  Midway 
between  the  forest  and  the  Meuse  the  heavily  fortified  heights  of  Mont- 
faucon  dominated  the  terrain  to  the  south,  extending  north  of  Mont- 
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faucon  wooded  and  rugged  heights  contributed  to  the  strong  natural 
defenses. 

Thus  the  American  advance  started  on  September  26  against  not 
only  the  well-nigh  impregnable  positions  in  front  but  it  was  subjected 
to  heavy  flanking  fire  from  the  Argonne  Forest  on  the  west  and  the 
heights  of  the  Meuse  on  the  east.  The  enemy’s  reserves  had  been  held 
east  of  the  Meuse,  the  diversions  against  Riaville  and  Marcheville  by 
units  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Division  on  the  same  day  the  main  advance 
started  in  the  Argonne  having  led  him  to  believe  that  the  main  thrust 
of  the  Allies  was  now  to  be  against  Metz.  Before  these  reserves  could 
be  brought  west  into  the  Argonne  sector,  the  American  center  had 
penetrated  the  enemy’s  defenses  a  distance  of  seven  miles  in  two  days 
and  had  taken  Montfaucon,  the  right  had  advanced  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  Meuse  approximately  the  same  distance  to  near  Brieulles,  but 
the  left  had  met  with  strong  resistance  from  the  forest  and  had  not 
been  able  to  advance  so  rapidly.  The  enemy  reserves  were  now  being 
brought  up  and  in  the  face  of  the  most  desperate  resistance  the  ad¬ 
vance  necessarily  slackened. 

The  advance  and  communication  lines  to  the  rear  were  constantly  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  heavy  flanking  fire  from  enemy  artillery  on  the  heights  of 
the  Meuse,  and  in  order  for  the  advance  to  proceed  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  as  many  of  his  forces  as  possible  occupied  away  from  our  front 
an  attack  was  begun  upon  his  elaborate  fortifications  east  of  the  Meuse 
on  October  8,  the  general  attack  continuing  along  the  whole  battle- 
front.  The  attack  on  the  east  of  the  Meuse  carried  the  front  in  that 
sector  forward  nearly  four  miles  into  Bois-de-Consenvoyse  and  beyond 
the  villages  of  Beaumont  and  Haumont. 

The  ground  was  stubbornly  defended  and  it  was  only  after  many 
days  of  the  fiercest  fighting  that  the  Kriemhilde-Stelling  was  taken  and 
the  Hindenburg  line  finally  broken. 

The  Kriemhilde  line  was  penetrated  on  October  14  and  our  advance 
northward  went  on  more  swiftly  in  spite  of  the  desperate  opposition 
offered,  and  by  the  first  of  November  had  become  an  irresistible  on¬ 
slaught  with  some  of  the  advance  pursuing  the  enemy  in  motor  trucks 
with  the  artillery  following  close  behind.  The  Meuse  was  crossed  near 
Stenay,  November  5,  1918,  by  troops  of  the  Third  Corps  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  our  troops  were  on  the  heights  of  the  Meuse  commanding 
Sedan.  Our  big  guns  now  commanded  the  Carignan-Sedan  railroad. 
The  enemy’s  main  line  of  communication  was  cut,  and  realizing  that 
nothing  but  a  cessation  of  hostilities  could  save  his  armies  from  com¬ 
plete  destruction  he  asked  for  an  Armistice. 
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The  zone  of  action  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Division  during  this  last  battle 
of  the  war  was  on  the  right  of  the  American  Army  east  of  the  Meuse 
and  north  of  Verdun  where  it  relieved  the  Eighteenth  French  Division 
attached  to  the  Seventeenth  French  Corps  on  October  18. 

Upon  its  relief  from  the  Woevre  sector  on  October  7,  the  103d  In¬ 
fantry  had  by  night  marches  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Fromersville  just 
southwest  of  Verdun  where  Regimental  Headquarters  were  established 
at  Moulin  Brule,  and  where  it  remained  in  reserve  for  a  week  when 
on  the  14th  the  regiment  was  assembled  at  Cumieres  again  on  its  way 
to  the  front  in  that  section  of  the  Neptune  sector  extending  from 
Ormont  to  Beaumont.  The  regiment  relieved  the  104th  Infantry  from 
front  line  on  October  22  and  23. 

The  Seventeenth  French  Corps,  to  which  the  Division  was  attached 
during  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  American  right  flank  and  with  extending  its  offensive  east¬ 
ward  and  northeastward  by  driving  the  enemy  from  his  strongly  forti¬ 
fied  positions  on  the  heights  of  the  Meuse  which  guarded  the  Longuyon- 
Sedan  railway  line,  the  most  important  of  the  enemy’s  supply  lines. 

Naturally  the  holding  of  these  positions  was  of  the  most  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  enemy,  and  his  best  fighting  forces  were  concentrated 
on  this  front  where  they  occupied  positions  of  great  natural  defensive 
strength  and  were  backed  by  their  most  powerful  artillery.  Almost 
continuous  rain,  insufficient  shelter  in  the  old  German  positions  oc¬ 
cupied  and  the  prevalence  of  influenza  added  to  the  general  hardships 
experienced  in  this  sector. 

The  rough  country  of  wooded  hills  and  ravines  presented  a  difficult 
problem  in  organization  either  for  holding  or  attack,  and  our  artillery 
was  so  near  to  the  front  that  there  was  .no  safe  shelter  for  the  reserve 
and  support  troops.  The  losses  of  effectives  due  to  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions  and  constant  fighting  with  no  replacements  of  officers  and  men 
coming  up  developed  a  serious  situation  at  this  time.  From  its  arrival 
at  the  fiont  until  the  Armistice  the  regiment  was  under  constant  ar¬ 
tillery  fire.  The  enemy  positions  in  its  front  were  east  of  the  woods 
of  Haumont,  Caures,  Ville.  and  Fa  Waville,  while  we  suffered  a  galling 
fire  from  our  enemy  on  our  left  in  Belleau  Wood.  Frequent  attacks 
made  against  these  positions  throughout  October  failed  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  who  was  makng  his  last  stand  along  the  battlefront. 

On  November  3,  Company  L,  which  had  been  reduced  by  this  time 
to  about  one  hundred  effectives,  made  a  reconnaissance  in  force  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  its  immediate  front. 
A  simultaneous  raid  by  elements  on  the  right  failed  to  materialize,  but 
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Company  L  went  over  in  four  columns  of  assault  shortly  after  9 :00 
p.  m.  and  reached  the  enemy’s  wire  seventy-five  yards  in  front. 

The  front  line  was  a  series  of  shell  holes  each  concealing"  a  machine- 
gun  with  heavier  guns  in  support.  The  assaulting  party  was  met  with 
heavy  fire  from  these  guns  and  replied  with  rifle  and  grenade  fire.  The 
two  columns  on  the  right  penetrated  the  enemy’s  front  but  the  left  col¬ 
umns  were  held  up  at  the  wire.  The  raiding  party,  finding  the  enemy 
in  force  and  strongly  holding  with  light  and  heavy  machine-guns  so 
placed  as  to  cover  both  flanks  as  well  as  the  front,  withdrew  and  re¬ 
turned  to  our  lines  about  midnight  with  a  loss  of  five  men  killed 
and  nine  wounded. 

The  Second  and  Third  battalions  were  relieved  at  the  front  in  Hau- 
mont  wood  by  the  First  Battalion  on  the  night  of  November  6  and 
7,  the  Second  Battalion  going  into  support  near  Haumont  and  the  Third 
into  reserve.  Company  F  of  the  Second  Battalion  was  in  Verdun  quar¬ 
antined  on  account  of  diphtheria. 

The  Third  Battalion  instead  of  being  allowed  a  short  rest  in  reserve 
as  was  expected  was  ordered  to  join  the  Seventy-ninth  Division  on  the 
left  to  take  part  in  an  expected  attack.  This  change  in  position  was 
made  over  bad  roads,  which  it  had  been  impossible  to  reconnoiter  in 
the  face  of  fire.  The  enemy  was  finding  the  pressure  too  heavy  and 
was  withdrawing,  and  the  First  Battalion  took  over  his  front  line  on  the 
8th,  the  Second  taking  over  our  old  front  as  support  position.  Haumont 
woods  were  cleared  and  the  battalion  reached  the  town  of  Flabas  where 
it  gained  contact  with  the  enemy’s  rear  guard,  the  advancing  platoons 
passing  through  to  the  wooded  hills  southeast  of  the  village  overlook- 
the  Azannes-Damvilliers  road.  Here  positions  were  taken  up  for  the 
night  with  the  support  battalion  some  five  hundred  yards  in  the  rear. 

The  enemy  was  being  dislodged  from  his  final  foothold  on  the  heights 
east  of  the  Meuse  and  must  now  relinquish  control  of  the  Azannes- 
Damvilliers  railroad,  a  vital  part  of  his  line  of  communications. 

Meanwhile,  the  Third  Battalion  had  been  ordered  to  return  to  the 
regiment  and,  by  a  forced  march  across  a  sector  of  the  104th  Infantry 
in  the  early  morning,  the  movement  was  accomplished  in  time  for  it 
to  participate  in  the  advance  of  the  9th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  Second  Battalion,  which  had  been 
in  support,  accompanied  by  the  Machine  Gun  Company  relieved  the 
First  Battalion,  which  went  into  support  and  took  up  the  advance,  main¬ 
taining  liaison  with  the  Fifty-first  Brigade  on  the  right  and  with  the 
104th  Infantry  on  the  left.  The  Third 'Battalion  went  into  reserve  po¬ 
sitions  for  the  night. 
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The  advance  offered  no  opposition  for  nearly  a  mile  when  it  was 
held  up  for  a  while  by  machine-gun  fire  but  soon  proceeded.  A  little 
later  it  was  again  held  up  by  heavy  machine-gun  and  artillery  fire. 
Attempts  to  advance  by  infiltration  and  behind  a  machine-gun  barrage 
failed.  Flanking  attacks  on  the  right  and  left  by  companies  of  the 
Second  Battalion  also  failed  to  dislodge  the  enemv. 

After  twelve  hours  fighting  the  companies  prepared  to  hold  their  po¬ 
sitions  for  the  night. 

The  attack  on  the  10th  was  taken  up  by  the  Third  Battalion  with  the 
First  and  Second  in  support  and  reserve.  The  attack  was  preceded 
by  an  hour’s  artillery  preparation  which  was  well  placed  and  of  much 
assistance  to  the  infantry  advance  which  started  about  6:00  a.  m.  with 
three  companies  in  the  front  line  and  one  in  support.  The  attacking 

companies  advanced  through  a  ravine  and  up  the  steep  slope  of  the 
Ville  woods. 

Company  K  finally  turned  the  right  of  the  position  by  a  successful 
anking  movement,  routing  the  enemy,  capturing  twenty-four  pris¬ 
oners^  putting  several  machine-guns  out  of  action  and  enabling  the 
battalion  to  advance  through  the  woods.  Meanwhile,  the  advance  of 
the  104th  Infantry  on  our  left  was  being  held  up  by  the  enemy’s  fire 
trom  an  entrenched  position  in  their  front.  A  company  of  the  First 
Battalion  was  brought  up  to  cover  our  left  flank,  which  was  exposed 
7  the  failure  of  the  104th  to  advance,  and  to  bring  a  flanking  fire  on 
tne  enemy’s  trench.  Our  77  mm.  fieldpiece  was  also  trained  on  the 
village  of  Ville  to  further  relieve  pressure  on  the  left. 

At  2:00  p.  m.  the  advance  battalion  had  reached  the  Azannes-Beau- 
mont  road  where  they  prepared  to  hold  for  the  night. 


Armistice  Day— Early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  First  and  Second 
battalions  had  been  ordered  to  the  right,  or  south,  to  take  position  at  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  woods  preparatory  to  an  advance  easterly  through 
Herbebois.  All  three  battalions  of  the  regiment  were  now  in  line  for  the 
nal  attack  which  was  to  be  launched  at  9:30  a.  m.  A  few  minutes 

f  thlS  hour’  however,  orders  were  received  that  artillery  action 
should  go  on  until  11:00  o’clock  but  that  the  infantry  was  not  to  ad¬ 
vance.  These  orders  were  revoked  at  10:35,  the  infantry  being  ordered 
o  advance  until  11:00  o’clock  when  all  action  was  to  cease  and  posi¬ 
tions  held.  _  By  the  time  these  orders  reached  the  advance  units  there 
was  only  time  for  an  advance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  before  11 -00 
o  clock,  which  was  made  to  straighten  out  our  line  in  the  Azannes- 
eaumont  road.  The  Third  Battalion  was  engaged  in  cleaning  out 
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machine-gun  nests  from  the  Trench-du-Bosphore  on  its  left  flank  when 
firing  ceased. 

The  Armistice  found  the  men  of  the  103d,  who  had  been  under  fire 
continuously  for  twenty-four  days  too  tired  to  celebrate  the  event  that 
morning.  The  thing  most  desired  was  rest  and  rest  they  did,  dropping 
into  the  nearest  available  spot  for  a  few  hours’  sleep  which  was  no 
longer  disturbed  by  the  roar  of  battling  thousands. 

The  units  of  the  regiment  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  a  third  of 
their  effective  strength  during  the  final  operations,  and  had  lost  fifty- 
eight  men  killed  in  action,  to  say  nothing  of  those  evacuated  on  account 
of  wounds  and  sickness.  Their  clothing  and  shoes  were  worn  out  and 
their  equipment  in  poor  condition. 

The  Division  had  spent  two  hundred  and  ten  days  in  the  firing  line 
and  had  been  in  a  rest  area  only  ten  days  since  it  went  into  the  Chemin- 
des-Dames  sector  in  February.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  send  the  Division  to  a  training  area  for  rest,  refitting  and 
replacements  rather  than  to  send  it  forward  with  the  Army  of  Occu¬ 
pation.  During  this  period  the  Division  absorbed  6,000  replacements 
and  devoted  eight  hours  each  day  to  training. 

During  the  last  month  of  the  fighting  the  Division  had  been  greatly 
disheartened  by  the  loss  of  its  beloved  commander,  General  Edwards, 
who  was  relieved  from  command  on  October  24  and  ordered  to  return 
to  the  United  States  to  train  a  new  division.  He  had  trained  the 
Yankee  Division  into  a  fighting  unit  and  had  taken  it  to  France,  the 
first  American  division  complete  in  all  its  branches.  Through  nine 
months  of  the  most  strenuous  compaigning,  General  Edwards,  by  his 
intense  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  men,  by  his  cheerful  and 
invincible  spirit  and  by  his  confidence  in  his  command,  had  endeared 
himself  to  his  men  and  had  built  up  a  morale  which  neither  hardship 
nor  fatigue  had  broken. 

His  relief  from  the  command  cast  a  shadow  of  gloom  and  depression 
upon  the  Division,  as  enlisted  men  and  officers  regarded  his  departure 
as  a  personal  loss. 

Brigadier-General  Frank  E.  Bamford  took  command  of  the  Division 
on  October  26.  He  was  succeeded  on  November  18  by  Major-General 
Harry  C.  Hale,  who  commanded  the  Division  until  its  discharge  from 
service. 

On  November  6,  Colonel  Hume,  who  had  been  in  command  of  the 
regiment  since  its  organization  and  who  came  to  the  command  after 
many  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service  in  the  Maine  National 
Guard,  was  relieved  from  command  and  was  ordered  to  the  rear  for  re- 
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classification.  The  loss  of  their  regimental  commander  was  keenly  felt 
by  the  men  of  the  103d,  especially  by  those  Maine  officers  and  men 
who  had  served  under  him  in  the  National  Guard.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cassius  M.  Dowell,  a  Regular  Army  officer  who  had  been  Operations 
Officer  of  the  Division,  was  given  command  of  the  regiment. 

Shortly  following  Colonel  Hume’s  removal  from  command,  Brigadier- 
General  Charles  H.  Cole  was  relieved  from  command  of  the  Fifty-second 
Infantry  Brigade  on  November  9,  only  two  days  before  the  Armistice, 
being  charged  with  lack  of  aggression  and  his  command  was  given  to 
Brigadier-General  George  H.  Shelton,  commander  of  the  Forty-first 
Brigade.  General  Cole,  one  of  whose  regiments,  the  104th,  had  been 
the  first  American  regiment  to  be  decorated  by  the  French  and  whose 
other  regiment,  the  103d,  had  been  cited  for  valor  in  action  by  the 
French  and  the  American  high  commands  and  had  a  record  of  prisoners 
captured  second  to  no  unit  in  the  American  forces,  immediately  de¬ 
manded  a  board  of  inquiry  which  was  not  called,  but,  by  General 
Pershing’s  order,  after  a  personal  examination  of  the  case,  General 
Cole  was  restored  to  his  command  on  December  7,  1918. 

The  regiment  was  relieved  on  November  12  and  13,  and  on  the  14th 
started  on  a  march  of  some  eighty-five  miles  to  the  Montigny  le  Roi 
area.  Good  weather  prevailed  during  the  march,  and  the  distance  was 
covered  in  less  than  ten  days. 

Regimental  Headquarters  and  two  companies  of  the  First  Battalion 
were  at  Chauffort,  the  two  other  companies  at  Epinant,  the  Second 
Battalion  and  Machine  Gun  Company  at  Is-en-Bassigny  and  the  Third 
Battalion  at  Sarrey. 

The  men  were  refitted  and  had  an  opportunity  to  get  cleaned  up  after 
their  weeks  at  the  front.  Replacements  for  the  depleted  units  were 
received.  Intense  training  began  again  and  the  men  were  soon  in  fine 
physical  condition  and  spirits,  looking  forward  to  an  early  start  for 
home,  although  constantly  reminded  that  the  Armistice  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  a  complete  suspension  of  hostilities. 

On  Christmas  morning,  President  Wilson  and  General  Pershing 
reviewed  a  composite  division  made  up  of  troops  from  divisions  of  the 
First  American  Army  at  Humes.  The  Twenty-sixth  Division  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  battalion  of  the  102d  Infantry  which  acted  as  guard  of 
honor  for  the  President.  After  the  review  the  President  dined  with 
officers  of  the  Yankee  Division  and  inspected  several  billets  of  the  103d. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dowell  was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  by  Colonel  Percy  W.  Arnold  on  December  2,  who  was  killed  by 
an  accident  on  January  25. 
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Colonel  Hume  demanded  and  was  accorded  a  hearing  on  November 
21,  1918,  before  a  board  consisting  of  three  Regular  Army  Colonels 
who  recommended  his  immediate  return  to  duty  with  combat  troops, 
but  he  was  not  restored  to  the  command  of  his  regiment  until  Febru¬ 
ary  4,  1919,  when  the  regiment  turned  out  in  a  body  to  meet  him  and 
to  extend  to  him  a  rousing  greeting. 

During  the  last  week  of  January  the  regiment  entrained  for  the  Le 
Mans  embarkation  area.  Upon  its  arrival  in  this  area  Regimental 
Headquarters,  the  First  Battalion  and  Machine  Gun  Company  were 
at  Laigne,  Second  Battalion  and  Supply  Company  at  St.  Gervais,  the 
Third  Battalion  at  Teloche. 

The  Division  was  inspected  and  reviewed  by  General  Pershing  on 
February  19,  who  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  Division  in  an  order 
issued  by  General  Hale  as  follows : 

Headquarters  Twenty-Sixth  Division, 

General  Orders)  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 

No.  15  )  France,  February  21,  1919. 

1.  The  division  commander  congratulates  the  officers  and  men  of  this  com¬ 
mand  upon  the  splendid  example  of  soldierly  appearance  and  efficiency  presented 
by  the  Division  at  the  review  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  19th  instant. 

2.  The  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  entire  division  massed  as  a  unit;  the  re¬ 
markably  alert,  cleancut  and  healthy  appearance  of  the  men;  the  uniformity  and 
neatness  of  the  equipment;  the  inspiring  efifect  of  the  massed  band;  and  finally  the 
evidence  of  training  manifested  in  the  thrilling  march  past, — all  were  noted  and  re¬ 
peatedly  praised  in  warm  terms  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  desired  that  his 
satisfaction  and  admiration  be  communicated  to  the  command. 

3.  The  division  commander  desires  that  this  order  be  read  to  the  command  at 
the  first  formation  after  its  receipt. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Hale, 

DUNCAN  K.  MAJOR,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff. 

A  divisional  Military  and  Athletic  Tournament  lasting  for  three  days 
was  held  at  Eccomoy  in  March  shortly  before  the  troops  began  embark¬ 
ing  for  home.  Military  and  athletic  contests  were  open  to  all  units 
of  the  Division,  the  103d  winning  second  place  in  the  tournament. 

Returning  Home — On  March  14,  orders  were  received  to  move  to 
Brest  for  embarkation.  The  regiment,  excepting  Companies  L  and  M, 
embarked  on  the  transport  “American”  and  arrived  in  Boston  Harbor 
April  5.  The  “American”  was  met  down  the  harbor  by  General  Edwards 
and  Governor  Milliken  with  a  group  of  former  officers  of  the  regiment 
and  a  legislative  party  which  had  been  selected  to  officially  represent  the 
State.  The  Governor  expressed  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  the  welcome 
of  the  people  of  Maine  and  their  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  the 
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regiment  and  the  Division,  while  General  Edwards,  who  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  in  Maine  where  he  had  told  the  people  of  the  in¬ 
domitable  spirit  of  their  boys  and  of  the  glory  of  their  achievements, 
greeted  the  officers  and  men  with  words  of  welcome  and  affection.  Com¬ 
panies  L  and  M  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  “Agamemnon”  on  April  7. 

The  regiment  on  landing  at  the  docks  was  immediately  entrained  for 
Camp  Devens.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  men  at  a  time  were  given 
three-day  leaves  of  absence,  thus  giving  all  an  opportunity  for  a  short 
visit  home  before  returning  to  camp  for  their  final  discharge. 

All  New  England  welcomed  the  Yankee  Division  at  a  parade  in  Bos¬ 
ton  on  April  25,  1919. 

The  Division,  less  those  men  from  Western  and  Southern  States,  with 
such  of  the  discharged  members  as  were  able  to  be  present  was  reviewed 
by  General  Edwards,  commanding  the  Northeastern  Department,  and 
by  the  Division  Commander,  Major-General  Hale,  and  by  the  governors 
of  the  New  England  States  accompanied  by  their  staffs. 


With  airplanes  sailing  overhead  and  big  guns  saluting,  the  veterans 


marcnea  tnrougli  the  gaily  decorated  streets  between  solid  ranks  of 
cheering  thousands.  The  men  marched  in  full  battle  equipment,  the 
overseas  men  wearing  their  helmets.  The  wounded  rode  behind  the 
service  flag  of  the  Division  with  its  1,760  gold  stars  in  honor  of  those 


who  had  died  in  service. 


Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  transportation  requests  entitling  the 
holder  to  transportation  to  Boston  and  return  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  were  issued  to  Maine  men  who  had  been  previously  discharged 
10m  units  of  the  Division  and  to  near  relatives  of  those  who  had  died 
in  the  service.  Free  lodgings  while  in  Boston  were  provided  for  these 
men  and  relatives  through  the  cooperation  of  War  Service  organizations 
and  the  Family  Hospitality  Committee. 


Governor  being  attended  by  his  staff. 
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lonial  Dames  of  Maine,  we  were  proud  to  carry  overseas  but  much  more  proudly 
we  brought  them  back  decorated  with  the  names  of  our  victorious  campaigns  and 
not  a  single  stain  of  defeat  upon  them.  Now  Governor,  to  you,  as  representative 
of  this  State,  I  give  in  custody  these  precious  emblems  that  they  may  be  preserved 
and  pointed  to  as  a  lesson  in  patriotism  to  our  children  and  our  children’s  children 

Governor  Milliken  received  them  with  these  sentiments : 

Colonel  Hume:  I  count  myself  honored  indeed  in  this  privilege  of  receiving  in 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Maine  the  Colors  of  the  103d  Infantry.  I  can  assure  you  that 
these  Colors  will  be  carefully  treasured  by  the  people  of  Maine  and  cherished  as  the 
visible  symbols  of  the  magnificent  gallantry  with  which  you  and  all  the  boys  of 
the  Regiment  upheld  the  glorious  traditions  of  our  State. 

This  history  has  necessarily  been  confined  to  a  plain  statement  of 
the  operations  and  accomplishments  of  the  103d  Infantry,  as  correct  in 
detail  as  available  sources  of  information  and  the  assistance  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  regiment  have  been  able  to  make  it. 

If  the  services  of  coordinating  units  of  the  regiment  have  not  been 
touched  upon,  it  is  not  because  these  services  were  less  efficient  and 
performed  under  less  hazards  than  those  of  the  combat  units.  The 
service  of  supply  whose  officers  and  men  must  under  any  and  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  function  properly  regardless  of  time  or  weather  conditions ; 
the  services  of  the  sanitary  detachment  which  must  promptly  evacuate 
and  care  for  the  wounded  in  action  and  see  to  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
mand  at  all  times,  and  the  services  of  the  signal  detachment  which  must 
maintain  an  intelligent  liaison  under  all  battle  conditions  were  equally 
as  important  to  the  successful  issue  of  each  operation  as  those  of  the 
combat  units,  although  the  history  of  any  fighting  organization  may 
deal  largely  with  the  operations  of  its  combat  troops. 

In  a  narrative  of  this  sort  much  of  real  human  interest  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  omitted.  Individual  deeds  of  heroism  and  personal  sacrifice 
would  have  required  a  volume  for  their  telling,  but  the  memory  of  these 
things  will  be  preserved  and  cherished  by  every  veteran  of  the  Yankee 
Division. 

The  people  of  this  State  naturally  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  valiant  serv¬ 
ices  and  the  high  standards  of  conduct  of  the  Maine  soldiers  in  the  World 
War  which  are  so  well  set  forth  by  General  Pershing  in  these  words: 

They  have  maintained  the  best  traditions  of  their  New  England  ancestors  and 
the  spirit  of  ’76  has  been  theirs.  They  have  played  their  full  part  in  the  splendid 
achievement  of  American  arms  on  the  battle  field  and  in  the  supporting  services. 

Company  C,  Fourteenth  Engineers — Very  soon  after  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  had  been  declared  on  April  6,  1917,  Military 
Missions  came  to  this  country  from  Great  Britain  and  France  to  confer 
as  to  means  for  immediate  American  participation,  and  urged  that  speedy 
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assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  be  provided  by  sending  an 
organized  force  of  experienced  railway  men.  It  was  felt  that  such  a 
force  could  be  raised,  equipped  and  given  the  necessary  minimum  of 
military  training  in  a  very  short  time  and  could  then  be  sent  to  France, 
where  it  would  be  immediately  available  for  the  construction,  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  military  railways  behind  the  French  and 
British  lines. 

The  act  providing  for  the  National  Army  not  yet  having  been  passed, 
the  War  Department  took  prompt  action  to  raise  these  forces  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  June  3,  1916.  The 
number  of  regiments  fixed  upon  was  nine,  of  which  three  were  to  be 
for  operating,  five  for  construction  and  one  for  shop  repair  work.  The 
officers  were  to  be  commissioned  in  the  Engineer  Reserve  Corps  and 
the  men  to  be  enlisted  in  the  Engineer  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps.  These 
regiments,  known  originally  as  the  First  to  Ninth  Reserve  Engineers 
and  later  as  the  Eleventh  to  Nineteenth  Engineers,  were  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  along  the  same  lines  as  a  standard  engineer  regiment. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  nine  field  officers  of  the  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers  of  the  Army  were  detailed  to  raise  and  command  the  nine 
regiments,  and  each  commanding  officer  was  given  a  captain  or  first 
lieutenant  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  assist  him  in  recruiting  the 
regiment  and  to  act  as  adjutant.  The  nine  regiments  were  recruited  as 
follows:  Eleventh,  New  York;  Twelfth,  St.  Louis;  Thirteenth,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Fourteenth,  Boston;  Fifteenth,  Pittsburgh;  Sixteenth,  Detroit; 
Seventeenth,  Atlanta;  Eighteenth,  San  Francisco;  Nineteenth,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

A  New  England  Engineer  Regiment — In  this  account  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  solely  with  the  history  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment;  and  more 
particularly  with  its  Company  C,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  consisted  of 
Maine  men.  The  Fourteenth  Engineers  were  officially  authorized  by 
the  War  Department,  May  8,  1917.  On  that  date,  Major  (later  Colonel) 
William  P.  Wooten  and  First  Lieutenant  (later  Major)  Layson  E. 
Atkins,  both  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  were  di¬ 
rected  to  proceed  to  Boston  for  duty  in  connection  with  the  raising  and 
organization  of  what  was  then  still  called  the  Fourth  Reserve  Engi¬ 
neers.  Headquarters  were  established  in  Barristers  Hall,  No.  25  Pem¬ 
berton  Square.  Within  an  hour  after  Major  Wooten’s  arrival  on  May 
10,  two  candidates  for  enlistment  presented  themselves. 

On  May  11  a  conference  was  held  in  New  York  with  Mr.  S.  M.  Fel¬ 
ton,  who  had  been  made  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  raising  of  the  railway  regiments.  As  a  result  of  this 
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conference,  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  heads  of  New  England  railways 
to  cooperate  by  nominating  suitable  officers  for  the  regiment  and  by 
smoothing  the  way  for  the  men  who  might  decide  to  enlist.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Hustis,  then  receiver  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  chaii- 
man  of  the  Northeastern  Department  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  was  asked  to  handle 
the  railroad  end  of  it,  and  the  regiment  owed  much  to  the  energy  and 
interest  which  he  displayed  in  its  welfare  from  the  start  to  finish. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted,  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad, 
with  other  smaller  New  England  roads,  was  asked  to  furnish  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  for  Companies  A  and  B,  the  Maine  Central  for  Company 
C,  the  Boston  &  Albany  for  Company  D,  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  for  Companies  E  and  F.  The  battalion  commanders 
nominated  were:  Major  B.  W.  Guppy,  bridge  engineer  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine,  and  Major  D.  S.  Brigham,  then  trainmaster  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany.  Albert  T.  Perkins,  a  well-known  railroad  executive  of  the  Middle 
West,  was  made  lieutenant-colonel.  The  company  commanders  were 
nominated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  heads  of  the  respective  railroads 
and,  when  found  qualified  by  examinations,  were  commissioned  as  cap¬ 
tains  in  the  Engineer  Officers’  Reserve  Corps. 

A  Company  of  Maine  Central  Railroaders — The  president  of  the 
Maine  Central  in  this  manner  nominated  W.  L.  Post,  of  Alfred,  Maine, 
of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Maine  Central,  who  became  cap¬ 
tain  of  Company  C,  which  latter  was  recruited  in  Portland.  As  soon  as 
it  became  known  that  the  regiment  was  being  formed,  applicants  be¬ 
gan  to  pour  in  for  enlistment  from  all  departments  of  the  railroads, 
and  business  men,  professional  men  and  mechanics  from  outside  plants 
offered  themselves,  all  eager  to  volunteer,  to  beat  the  draft  in  the  only 
honorable  way,  to  get  across  early,  and  to  put  their  skilled  knowledge 
to  effective  use.  The  authorized  enlisted  strength  of  a  regiment  of 
engineers  in  the  summer  of  1917  was  1,048,  exclusive  of  the  medical 
detachment.  After  the  enlistment  had  started,  authority  to  carry  ten 
per  cent  excess  was  granted,  making  the  total  1,153.  As  enlistments 
proceeded,  it  became  evident  early  in  June  that  this  strength,  as  far  as 
the  Fourteenth  Engineers  were  concerned,  would  be  almost  reached  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  men,  after  enlistment,  returned  to  their  or¬ 
dinary  occupations,  until  such  time  as  they  were  called  into  active 
service. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  assembling  and 
training  the  regiment.  Several  sites  for  a  camp  were  suggested  and 
examined,  but  eventually  Rockingham  Park  in  Salem,  New  Hamp- 
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shire,  just  over  the  Massachusetts  line,  was  found  most  suitable  and 
was  chosen.  Constructed  some  years  before  as  a  race  track  and  car¬ 
ried  out  on  a  large  scale,  with  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of 
great  crowds  and  the  stabling  of  numerous  horses,  the  venture  had  not 
been  a  success  and  the  grounds  had  afterwards  been  utilized  for  county 
fairs.  On  the  whole  the  camp  site  proved  acceptable,  though,  of  course, 
it  required  many  changes  and  necessitated  many  compromises. 

The  above  facts  regarding  the  early  history  of  the  Fourteenth  Engi¬ 
neers  are  taken  mainly  from  a  detailed  history  of  this  regiment,  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  committee  of  nine,  seven  officers,  one  non-commissioned  of¬ 
ficer,  and  one  enlisted  man,  and  published  in  Boston  in  1923.  This 
history  has  also  supplied \most  of  the  facts  about  the  following  history 
of  Company  C,  to  which  other  facts,  supplied  by  Captain  Robert  Stur¬ 
geon,  who  commanded  it  from  July  20,  1918,  until  its  discharge,  May 
6,  1919,  have  been  added. 

At  Camp — Ordered  Overseas — Company  C  reached  Rockingham  Park, 
after  having  been  ordered  to  active  duty,  June  28,  1917.  Together  with 
other  parts  of  the  regiment,  it  was  installed  in  the  grand  stand,  the 
seats  of  which  had  been  replaced  (by  cots.  What  with  these  expansive 
and  fairly  comfortable  quarters,  the  existing  dining  rooms  and  kitchen, 
a  combination  club  and  writing  room  made  comfortable  by  the  Railroad 
Branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  sanitary  ar¬ 
rangements  made  perfect  under  the  direction  of  Captain  (later  Colo¬ 
nel)  A.  P.  Clark,  Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army,  Camp  Rock¬ 
ingham  was  quickly  turned  in  most  respects  into  a  model  camp.  Not 
quite  so  satisfactory  was  the  equipment  and  clothing  issued,  all  of 
which  was  more  or  less  obsolete.  To  a  certain  extent  this  was  reme¬ 
died  before  the  regiment  left  camp  for  France,  chiefly  as  the  result  of 
the  energetic  efforts  of  the  Supply  Officer,  Captain  Henry  Loinsen,  a 
regular  army  man. 

1  he  last  two  days  in  June  were  devoted  mainly  to  equipping  the 
men,  and  it  was  not  until  July  2  that  military  training  started.  Offi¬ 
cers  and  men  having  been  selected  almost  entirely  for  their  railroad 
qualifications,  there  were  only  very  few  who  had  had  any  military  ex¬ 
perience.  This  was  as  true  of  the  officers  as  of  the  enlisted  men.  But 
everybody  was  highly  enthusiastic  and  good  progress  was  made. 
Rumors  of  an  early  departure  for  France  were  frequent  and  finally  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  25,  1917,  Company  C,  together  with  the  balance 
of  the  regiment,  consisting  in  all  of  thirty-seven  officers  and  1,168  en¬ 
listed  men,  entrained  for  New  York,  a  train  of  four  sections  being  re¬ 
quired. 
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Throughout  the  journey  through  New  England  many  old  acquaint¬ 
ances  were  passed  and  greeted  at  stations  and  on  passing  trains.  In 
the  early  morning  of  July  26,  1917,  the  regiment  detrained  at  Harlem, 
New  York  City,  marched  aboard  a  barge,  which  was  towed  down  the 
East  River,  around  the  Battery  and  up  the  North  River  to  Pier  No.  60, 
where  the  British  steamer  “Adriatic”  was  waiting  to  receive  the  regi¬ 
ment.  Shore  leave  was  granted  to  most  men,  both  that  afternoon  and 
again  the  next  morning.  At  3:30  p.  m.,  July  27,  1917,  Company  C 
sailed  out  of  New  York  Harbor  for  “over  there.”  Once  on  the  high  sea, 
war-time  precautions  were  enforced.  No  lights  could  be  displayed  and 
the  striking  of  matches  after  nightfall  was  prohibited.  A  short  stop 
was  made  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  “Adriatic”  arrived,  July 
28,  1917,  and  remained  until  August  1,  to  await  the  arrival  of  three  other 
ships,  the  “Orduna,”  “Carmania,”  and  “Bermudian.”  These  had  aboard 
the  Thirteenth  Engineers  from  Chicago,  the  Twelfth  from  St.  Louis, 
the  Seventeenth  from  Atlanta,  and  a  contingent  of  negro  laborers  from 
Jamaica.  The  four  boats  were  formed  into  a  convoy,  escorted  by  the 
“Orama,”  an  armed  merchantman.  Without  untoward  incident  the 
trip  across  the  Atlantic  up  into  the  Irish  Sea  was  made  and  late  during 
the  night  of  August  11,  1917,  the  “Adriatic”  anchored  in  Liverpool 
Harbor. 

The  First  American  Troops  to  Parade  in  London — The  work  of  un¬ 
loading  proceeded  rapidly  and  smoothly  and  in  the  afternoon  of  Au¬ 
gust  12,  1917,  the  regiment  proceeded  by  rail  in  two  trains  to  Camp 
Oxney,  Borden,  England,  arriving  there  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
following  day.  The  next  two  days  were  spent  in  drilling  and  on  Au¬ 
gust  15  the  regiment  had  the  distinction  to  become  the  first  American 
regiment  that  ever  paraded  in  London.  There  it  was  greeted  by  vast 
and  enthusiastic  crowds  to  which  this  advance  guard  of  American 
troops  was  actual  and  heartening  proof  of  America’s  active  participation 
in  the  World  War.  In  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  King  George, 
Queen-Mother  Alexandra  and  several  high  British  officers  reviewed 
the  regiment.  At  the  end  of  this  impressive  experience  the  regiment 
returned  to  Camp  Oxney  for  two  days,  breaking  camp  on  August  17 
and  entraining  for  Southampton,  only  two  hours  away.  There  it  was 
split  up  into  two  parts  for  the  trip  across  the  Channel,  Company  C 
making  it  on  the  “Manchester  Importer”  and  arriving  at  Camp  St. 
Martin,  Boulogne,  France,  early  in  the  morning  of  August  18. 

In  France — Railroading  and  Camp  Building  with  the  British — Only 
three  days  were  spent  at  this  first  of  a  long  succession  of  French  camps. 
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This  short  period  was  devoted  to  gas  instruction,  to  the  issue  of  gas 
masks  and  “tin  hats”  and  to  becoming  acquainted  during  the  few  hours 
of  rest  with  French  customs  by  means  of  visits  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Boulogne.  On  August  21,  Company  C,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
regiment,  entrained  at  Boulogne  for  Boisleux-au-Mont,  near  Arras, 
well  up  near  the  front,  where  the  ravages  of  war  were  first  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  There  Company  C  was  stationed  until  September  21,  engaged 
in  constructing  a  camp  at  the  base  of  the  narrow-gauge  railroad,  which 
was  used  in  carrying  ammunition  and  supplies  to  the  trenches.  On 
August  25,  the  regiment  was  reviewed  by  General  John  Biddle,  com¬ 
manding  the  American  Railway  regiments  attached  to  the  British  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces,  and  by  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  at  that  time  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 

The  next  move  came  on  September  21,  when  Company  C  moved  by 
light  railway  from  Boisleux-au-Mont  to  Pozieres,  at  which  place  it  was 
engaged  in  maintaining  and  operating  a  light  railroad  and  in  hauling 
salvage  from  the  Somme  battlefields  to  salvage  dumps.  Though  winter 
was  coming  on,  accommodations  at  first  were  poor  and  overcrowded 
and  Company  C  was  living  in  tents,  but  by .  November  1,  1917,  the  en¬ 
tire  command  was  in  huts.  On  Christmas  Day,  1917,  the  men  gave 
a  Christmas  festival  to  the  children  of  Albert,  a  nearby  town,  which 
was  a  great  success.  On  February  27,  1918,  the  American  ’  Young 
Men  s  Christian  Association  pitched  a  large  tent  at  their  camp,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  much-needed  recreation  hall. 

Soon  after  ai  rival  at  Pozieres  a  complete  organization  for  handling 
the  light  railways  was  made.  The  following  officers  connected  with 
Company  C  formed  part  of  it:  Captain  William  L.  Post,  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer;  Lieutenant  (later  Captain)  Robert  Sturgeon,  Superintendent  of 
Motive  Power;  Lieutenant  Benjamin  B.  Whitney,  Engineer  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Way.  Lieutenant  Sturgeon  was  appointed  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  in  charge  of  detachments  at  Aveluy  and  Beaucourt  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1918. 

The  work  at  Pozieres  was  an  essential  part  of  the  business  of  the 
army.  The  shortage  of  material  for  trench  and  dugout  construction 
would  have  been  exceedingly  serious  but  for  the  enormous  amounts  sal¬ 
vaged  from  these  old  battlefields,  and  the  thousands  of  tons  of  salvage 

from  the  Somme  district  were  a  very  welcome  contribution  toward  the 
winning  of  the  war. 

Some  Rapid  Moves— On  March  21,  1918,  the  Germans  started  their 
big  offensive  and  this  move  meant  the  end  of  the  company’s  work  at 
Pozieres.  Three  days  later,  on  account  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
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Company  C  was  ordered  to  evacuate  and  11  p.  m.  of  that  day 
left  Pozieres  and  proceeded  overland  to  Aveluy,  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  it  marched  from  Aveluy 
to  Lealvillers,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  From  there  the  company 
immediately  proceeded  by  train  to  Candas  and  from  there  to  Doullons. 
Hardly  had  the  unloading  been  finished,  when  Company  C  was  ordered 
once  more  to  entrain.  Leaving  Doulons,  March  25,  1918,  the  company 
arrived  at  Thievres,  March  27.  From  that  date  until  April  6,  1918,  the 
men  were  digging  a  reserve  line  of  trenches.  On  the  latter  date  they 
proceeded  overland  from  Thievres  to  Mondicourt,  a  distance  of  four 
miles,  entrained  there  the  same  day  for  Fosseux  Railhead,  detrained  and 
proceeded  overland  to  Hauteville,  where  they  rejoined  the  balance  of  the 
regiment,  from  which  they  had  been  separated  for  some  seven  months. 

The  camp  at  Hauteville  was  of  a  more  permanent  nature  and  a 
pleasant  change  from  the  numerous  hasty  moves,  which  had  been  the 
company’s  share  during  the  preceding  two  weeks,  even  though  every¬ 
body  was  crowded  into  tents.  The  work  at  Hauteville  consisted  of  the 
construction  of  a  new  narrow-gauge  line  from  Fosseux  to  Savy,  about 
ten  miles  in  length  and,  intended  to  be  used  for  a  retreating  line,  known 
as  the  “get-away”  line.  Three-fourths  of  the  entire  line  was  con¬ 
structed  and  the  remaining  fourth  was  surfaced.  After  this  work  was 
completed,  the  battalion  was  employed  in  maintaining  it,  as  well  as 
the  line  which  had  been  built  by  .the  Canadians  from  Fosseux  Yard  to 
SaultyTArbret.  This  operation  was  more  hazardous  than  some  of 
the  previous  work,  as  this  territor)^  was  regularly  shelled,  but  it  did 
not  take  long  to  establish  nightly  deliveries  of  water  and  ammunition 
to  the  batteries.  Owing  to  battle  conditions  and  poor  track,  all  the 
work  was  performed  with  gasoline  tractors,  of  which  sixteen  had  been 
assigned.  At  Hauteville  the  weather  was  abominable  during  April.  It 
was  not  particularly  cold,  but  there  were  only  three  days  of  the  month 
when  it  did  not  rain.  One  redeeming  feature  of  this  condition  was 
that  it  was  too  cloudy  and  misty  for  German  aeroplane  raids.  When 
better  weather  came  in  May,  the  raids  were  resumed.  During  the 
middle  of  one  morning  the  men  experienced  their  first  daylight  bomb¬ 
ing,  two  bombs  being  dropped  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  First- 
Battalion  camp,  this  particular  plane  being  brought  down  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  about  half  an  hour  later  near  Bethune.  Though  numerous  holes 
were  made  in  the  tents  by  fragments  of  the  bomb  cases,  fortunately 
none  of  the  men  were  hit. 

Preparation  for  Combat  Work — During  this  period  strenuous  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  to  render  the  regiment  fit  for  combat  work.  Intensive 
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training-  in  rifle  practice  and  bayonet  work  were  conducted  under  a 
British  officer  and  six  very  efficient  non-commissioned  officers,  and  the 
antiquated  “Long-  Toms”  were  turned  in  and  modern  British  Enfields 
were  issued.  As  conditions  improved,  it  was  possible  to  make  the 
camps  more  comfortable  and  time  being  available  for  sports,  many 
baseball  games  were  played.  Several  other  events  of  interest  also  hap¬ 
pened.  Reinforcements  were  received  on  April  21,  and  on  May  3  the 
first  consignment  of  the  famous  overseas  caps  was  issued.  The  latter 
were  not  any  too  popular  with  the  men,  who  were  doing  hard  manual 
labor  in  the  hot  sun  or  in  the  rain. 

Though  the  Fourteenth  had  been  organized  as  a  railway  operating 
regiment,  more  than  half  of  its  work  during  the  last  two  months  just 
described  consisted  of  light  railway  construction.  The  completion  of 
this  construction  and  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the  light  railway 
mileage  in  the  area  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  brought  about 
a  surplus  of  light  railway  troops.  As  the  regiment  had  been  on  the  front 
line  for  nine  months  without  rest  and  could  now  be  spared,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  by  British  General  Headquarters  to  relieve  it  from  front  line 
work  and  to  send  it  back  to  the  base  at  Calais  for  rest.  Company  C 
broke  camp  at  Hauteville,  May  19,  1918,  concentrated  with  the  balance 
of  the  regiment  at  Saulty  and  from  there  proceeded  by  train  for  Calais. 
This  ended  the  connection  of  the  regiment  with  British  light  railways. 
The  Fourteenth  Engineers  had  been  the  first  American  troops  of  any 
kind  to  take  up  work,  as  a  unit,  on  the  front  line  and  after  a  continu¬ 
ous  service  of  nine  months  on  the  line  of  battle,  at  no  time  out  of  range 
of  the  enemy’s  ordinary  artillery,  they  were  the  last  of  the  American 
railway  regiments  to  leave  the  British  front.  Numerous  letters  of  com¬ 
mendation  received  from  the  British,  as  well  as  decorations  conferred 
upon  several  officers  and  men,  proved  how  highly  our  Allies  valued 
the  services  rendered  by  the  Fourteenth. 


More  Construction  Work— Though  the  distance  from  Saulty  to  Ca¬ 
lais  was  only  fifty-eight  miles,  the  journey  proved  long  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  cars.  The  regi¬ 
ment  arrived  at  Calais  May  20,  1918.  There  it  was  divided  and  head¬ 
quarters,  together  with  the  First  Battalion,  including  Company  C, 
proceeded  to  their  camp,  Voie-des-Dunes,  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
city,  where  comfortable  enough  quarters  were  available.  Together 
with  the  rest  of  the  First  Battalion,  Company  C  engaged  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  broad-gauge  railroad,  known  as  the  “Calais  Avoiding 
Line”  and  involving  the  construction  of  two  miles  of  single  track  main 
line,  two  spur  tracks  of  approximately  one  mile  each,  a  storage  yard 
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of  four  1,000-foot  tracks,  a  classification  yard  of  five  2, 000-foot  tracks, 
a  “Y”  connection  to  the  main  line  of  the  Nord,  and  a  four-bent  bridge 
across  the  Canal  du  Marcq.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  early  part 
of  July  the  regiment  was  hit  by  the  prevailing  influenza  epidemic  and 
at  one  time  or  another  nearly  seventy  per  cent  of  the  entire  command 
suffered  from  this  disease.  Another  difficulty,  although  not  so  serious, 
was  the  bombing  which  was  frequent  and  heavy,  but  not  so  dangerous 
as  the  machine-guns  and  “Archies”  used  against  the  enemy  planes.  Later 
on,  machine-gun  crews  were  organized  and  became  very  proficient  in  the 
use  of  the  Lewis  gun.  Fourth  of  July,  as  well  as  the  French  Bastille  Day 
were  celebrated.  On  July  8,  1918,  the  regiment  suffered  a  great  loss, 
when  its  colonel,  Colonel  Wooten,  who  had  been  in  command  from  the 
beginning  and  who  was  greatly  liked  and  admired  by  everybody,  was 
ordered  relieved  to  become  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Third  American 
Army  Corps  and  later  of  the  Third  Army.  July  30  saw  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  railway  construction  work  and  brought  the  welcome  news 
that  the,  regiment  was  to  be  detached  from  the  British  and  was!,to  join 
the  American  Army. 

Salvage  Operations  on  the  American  Front — Camp  was  broken  and, 
August  1,  1918,  the  regiment  entrained  in  Calais.  Its  first  destination 
was  Mezy,  which  was  reached  the  following  day.  On  this  journey  of 
325  miles  the  regiment  saw  some  parts  of  France,  in  which  it  had  not 
yet  been,  and  passed  through  many  points  made  historical  by  fight¬ 
ing,  including  Boulogne,  Abbeville,  Abancourt,  Forges,  Rouen,  Paris 
and  Chateau-Thierry,  made  famous  for  all  time  by  the  American  Army. 
Detraining  at  Mezy,  Company  C  marched  to  its  new  camp  less  than 
;a  mile  from  the  station,  which,  however,  was  left  again  the  next  day 
for  another  camp  at  Le  Charmel,  six  miles  away.  There  the  company 
stayed  for  some  time,  repairing  highways  and  salvaging.  Eventually, 
the  next  move,  another  march  of  six  miles,  brought  it  to  Goussancourt, 
where  another  assignment  of  road  repairing  was  to  be  filled,  consid¬ 
erable  time  also  being  devoted  to  drilling  in  the  construction  of  pon¬ 
toon  bridges.  Goussancourt  was  left,  September  7,  1918,  and  after  a 
short  stay  at  Le  Charmel,  the  company  joined  the  rest  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  at  Reuilly,  September  9.  The  following  day  the  First  Battalion 
was  detached  for  duty  with  G-4,  Paris  Group,  to  take  charge  of  sal¬ 
vage  operations  in  the  Chateau-Thierry  district.  For  the  next  five 
days  Company  C  camped  in  the  famous  Belleau  Woods,  engaged  in 
salvaging,  and  then  proceeded  by  motor  truck  to  Chateau-Thierry,  for 
the  purpose  of  loading  and  shipping  the  salvage.  During  this  period, 
the  company  suffered  its  first  casualty,  John  E.  Kerr,  private,  first 
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class,  being  killed  and  two  other  men  being  wounded  by  long  range 
shell  fire,  September  16,  1918.  On  October  1,  1918,  camp  was  broken 
at  Chateau-Thierry,  this  move  being  the  end  of  the  company’s  service 
in  the  Marne  sector. 

Having  entrained  at  Chateau-Thierry,  the  company  proceeded  via 
Chalons  to  Gondrecourt,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
miles,  where  it  arrived,  October  5,  1918.  A  march  of  two  miles  brought 
it  to  its  new  camp  at  Abainville,  the  site  of  the  central  light  railway 
shops  of  the  American  Army.  These  shops  and  the  camp  attached  to 
them,  one  of  the  great  plants  created  by  the  American  Expeditionary 
Foices  in  Fiance,  were  a  monument  to  the  vigor  and  expertness  of 
Colonel  Perkins,  who  had  come  with  the  regiment  from  home  as  its 
lieutenant-colonel  and  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  their  erection 
and  operation.  The  camp  was  muddy,  as  were  most  camps  in  France, 
but  the  general  working  conditions  were  similar  in  a  great  many  re¬ 
spects  to  those  at  home.  The  time  between  October  5  and  December 
1,  1918,  was  spent  in  constructing  light  and  broad-gauge  railways  and 
in  repairing  rolling  stock. 

To  make  this  history  more  complete,  it  should  be  mentioned,  even 
though  Company  C  is  not  concerned,  that  the  regiment  minus  the 
First  Battalion  spent  the  final  months  of  the  war  after  September  10 
in  the  Meuse-Argonne  sector,  being  attached  to  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Fiist  American  Army,  and  rendered  valuable  services  during  that  period. 

Company  C  left  Abainville,  December  1,  1918,  and  proceeded  by 
narrow-gauge  railway  to  Dombasle,  a  distance  of  ninety-five  miles,  ar¬ 
riving  December  3.  There  it  engaged  in  operating  narrow-gauge  rail¬ 
ways  and  in  repairing  narrow-gauge  equipment,  the  regiment  in  the 
meantime  having  been  transferred  from  the  First  Army  to  service 
with  the  Director  of  Light  Railways. 

It  remained  there  until  February  12,  1919;  when  it  returned  to  Abain¬ 
ville,  arriving  February  13  and  engaged  in  drilling  and  camp  duties 
until  March  9,  1919.  On  that  date  it  proceeded  overland  to  Gondre¬ 
court  and  there  entrained  in  American  box  cars,  the  first  time  these 
old  friends  from  home  had  been  used  during  the  company’s  stay  in 
France.  Via  Wassy,  Troyes,  St.  Florentine,  Bourges,  Chateauroux, 
Aigenton,  Limoges  and  Perigueux,  the  trip  of  eight  hundred  kilo¬ 
meters  was  made  to  Libourne,  where  the  company  arrived  in  the  early 
morning  of  March  11,  1919. 

Ordered  Home — Company  C  was  now  well  on  its  way  home.  From  Li¬ 
bourne  it  went  by  way  of  St.  Emilion  to  Branne  in  the  Gironde,  where 
it  was  billeted  and  where  it  stayed  for  almost  a  month,  most  of  this 
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time  being  devoted  to  a  dreary  round  of  drill.  At  last  orders  came  to 
move  to  the  Embarkation  Camp  at  Bordeaux.  Though  its  last  month 
in  France  was  spent  comfortably  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
historic  parts  of  France,  everybody  received  this  news  with  joy.  Branne 
was  left  on  April  9  and  the  Bordeaux  camp  was  reached  the  following 
day.  There  the  next  few  days,  made  pleasant  by  the  anticipation  of 
sailing  for  home,  passed  quickly  in  getting  clean  uniforms,  turning  in 
arms  and  submitting  to  a  few  necessary  sanitary  requirements. 

Finally,  on  April  16,  1919,  the  anxiously  awaited  orders  for  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  trip  arrived.  The  following  morning  the  regiment  marched 
the  short  distance  to  the  Bassens  Docks  and  embarked  on  the  steam 
ship  “Dakotan.”  In  the  afternoon  of  April  17  this  boat  with  the  Four¬ 
teenth  aboard  sailed  out  of  Bordeaux  Harbor.  The  trip  across  was 
delightful  and  uneventful.  The  evening  of  April  26  brought  the  joy 
ous  experience  of  seeing  the  twinkling  lights  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
the  lights  of  home,  and  late  that  night  the  “Dakotan”  anchored  near 
Long  Island  in  Boston  Harbor.  The  next  morning  an  enthusiastic  fleet 
of  welcoming  boats  accompanied  the  returning  Fourteenth  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Pier.  The  unloading  was  accomplished  in  record  time  and 
before  long  the  regiment  found  itself  on  three  special  trains  on  the 
way  to  Camp  Devens.  There,  though  the  people  of  Boston  had  already 
extended  enthusiastic  greetings,  the  real  welcome  awaited  the  return¬ 
ing  soldiers.  Friends  and  relatives  in  large  numbers  were  on  hand. 

Within  five  or  six  days  the  regiment  had  been  mustered  out  of  serv¬ 
ice,  after  which  there  followed  a  round  of  banquets  and  other  cele¬ 
brations.  Each  railroad  gave  a  banquet  for  its  own  men,  and  the  New 
England  railroads,  jointly  with  the  Association  of  Friends  of  the 
Fourteenth  Engineers,  on  May  8,  gave  an  outing  at  Riverside  and  a 
banquet  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  for  the  entire  regiment. 

Company  C,  at  the  time  of  its  departure  for  France,  had  been  in 
command  of  Captain  William  L.  Post,  of  Alfred,  Maine,  with  David  E. 
Hayes  of  Rumford,  Maine,  and  Robert  Sturgeon  of  Portland,  first 
lieutenants,  and  Benjamin  B.  AVhitney,  of  Portland,  second  lieutenant. 
It  returned  in  command  of  Captain  Sturgeon,  with  Albert  E.  Libby, 
of  Portland,  first  lieutenant,  and  Austin  A.  Fahey,  of  Calais,  second 
lieutenant.  Captain  Sturgeon  had  been  promoted  in  France,  where 
Lieutenant  Libby  also  received  his  commission,  being  promoted  from 
the  rank  of  sergeant. 

Three  men  of  Company  C  were  decorated  or  cited  in  France :  Carl 
E.  Henry,  private,  first  class,  of  Bangor;  Wesley  W.  Jacobs,  sergeant, 
of  Waterville;  and  Arthur  A.  Langlois,  corporal,  of  Gardiner. 
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Two  of  its  men  made  the  supreme  sacrifice:  John  E.  Kerr,  private, 
first  class,  and  Harry  C.  Nopple,  private. 

101st  Trench  Mortar  Battery— The  history  of  the  101st  Trench  Mor¬ 
tar  Battery  is  that  of  Battery  C,  First  Maine  Heavy  Artillery,  until  Au¬ 
gust  22,  1917,  when  it  was  detached  from  the  regiment  and  was  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  Trench  Mortar  Battery  and  assigned  to  the  Fifty-first 
Field  Artillery  Brigade,  Twenty-sixth  Division. 

The  Brigade  was  in  command  of  Brigadier-General  William  F.  Fas- 
siter,  the  officers  of  the  Battery  as  organized  being  Captain  Roger  A. 

Greene,  First  Fieutenant  James  A.  Walsh  and  Second  Lieutenant  Georee 
E.  McCarthy,  all  of  Lewiston. 

The  Battery  remained  in  training  at  Boxford,  Massachusetts,  until 

uC  ^  f.Wh'n  *  entrained  for  New  York  embarking  on  the  Steam- 

9^  ca-rC  r°r  °verseas  on  the  9th>  arriving  at  Liverpool  on  the 
23id.  Sailing  from  Southampton  on  the  28th  for  France,  debarking 

at  Le  Havre  on  the  following  day,  on  October  31,  the  Battery  ar^ 
rived  at  Coetquidan,  the  training  headquarters  for  their  brio-ade 

The  Battery  remained  at  Camp  Coetquidan  for  training  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  1918,  entraining  at  Guer  on  February  7  for  its  first  tour  at 
tie  front  and  arrived  at  Bieuxy  near  the  front  in  the  Chemin-des-Dames 
sector  north  of  Soissons  on  February  8. 

The  first  units  of  the  Battery  to  go  into  the  firing  line  left  Bieuxy 
ebruary  12  for  Bauzaillon  which  was  reached  early  that  morning, 
ere  the,  men  of  the  Battery  were  quartered  in  a  huge  cave  which  was 
a  so  occupied  by  another  battery  and  an  infantry  company 

In  this  sector  the  Twenty-sixth  Division  was  for  the  first  time  con¬ 
centrated,  its  units  both  at  home  and  in  France  having  been  trained 

at  various  places.  The  Division  was  attached  to  the  Eleventh  French 
Corps. 

Training  continued  in  this  sector,  the  Battery  constructing  new 
rench  artillery  positions,  and  here  the  men  had  their  first  experience 
under  fire  of  the  enemy’s  artillery. 

After  a  week  at  these  positions,  the  detachment  returned  to  Bieuxy 
where  it  remained  until  March  6,  and  on  the  8th  it  had  moved  to  Serches 
a  town  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Soissons. 

Horses  and  wagonettes  completing  the  Battery’s  equipment  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  Serches.  F 

fo,A[l,T  RStay  °f  AtW,°  weeks.in  this  area’ the  Battery  entrained  at  Braisne 
March  23  trammg  area’  arriving  a‘  Brienne-le-Chateau  on 

The  launching  of  the  German  drive  on  the  Western  front,  however. 
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caused  a  change  of  plans  and  the  Battery  immediately  began  a  twelve 
days’  march  to  the  Toul  sector,  arriving  at  Vignot  northwest  of  Toul 
on  April  4.  Here  for  the  first  time  the  Division  occupied  a  sector  as  a 
division  and  in  control  of  its  own  officers,  General  Edwards  taking 
command  of  the  sector  on  April  3. 

Here  also  the  Trench  Mortar  Battery  for  the  first  time  was  using 
its  mortars  in  action.  Having  taken  up  their  positions  in  the  front 
lines  near  Apremont,  the  men  of  the  Battery  put  over  a  barrage  on 
the  morning  of  April  10,  catching  a  large  German  raiding  party  of 
shock  troops  as  they  were  coming  through  our  wire  entanglements, 
and  holding  up  their  advance  until  the  104th  Infantry  was  in  position 
to  counter  attack. 

This  barrage  was  ordered  by  Sergeant  Joyce  upon  the  failure  of  the 
artillery  barrage  to  start  upon  the  signal,  probably  owing  to>  low  visi¬ 
bility  at  the  time,  and,  while  it  lasted  only  until  the  artillery  barrage 
began,  it  saved  a  very  delicate  situation  and  brought  forth  the  first 
citation  from  General  Edwards. 

This  raid  was  the  beginning  of  a  two-days’  engagement  in  which  a 
large  number  of  the  enemy  was  killed  and  forty-eight  prisoners  were 
taken,  with  slight  casualties  on  our  part,  and  resulted  in  the  colors 
of  the  104th  Infantry  being  decorated  with  the  Croik  de  Guerre. 

The  Battery  was  also  commended  in  General  Orders  for  gallant  con¬ 
duct  in  the  action  of  April  12. 

The  next  action  in  which  the  Battery  was  engaged  was  at  Seiche- 
prey,  April  20  to  23rd,  where  in  the  most  terrific  bombardment  of 
high  explosives  and  gas  which  had  been  as  yet  experienced,  the  trench 
mortars  rendered  a  good  account  of  themselves  as  a  defensive  and  of¬ 
fensive  arm. 

Although  outnumbered  four  or  five  to  one  by  German  shock  troops 
the  men  of  the  Yankee  Division  in  a  storm  of  shells  fought  at  Seicheprey 
for  thirty-six  hours  with  rifles,  bayonets,  pistols  and  grenades,  finally 
driving  the  enemy  back  inflicting  casualties  estimated  at  1,200. 
More  dead  Germans  were  buried  than  we  lost  in  killed,  wounded  or 
missing. 

On  the  night  of  May  29-30,  the  Battery  placed  four  mortars  in  the 
trenches  in  No  Man’s  Land  north  of  Flirey,  two  hundred  yards  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  infantry  outposts,  and  fired  nearly  four  hundred  bombs 
from  them  in  less  than  thirty  minutes,  repulsing  an  enemy  raid  and 
winning  a  citation  from  the  Commanding  General. 

During  the  nearly  three  months’  tour  of  the  Battery  in  the  Toul  sector 
it  was  continuously  in  action  or  in  reserve  position  and  its  men  gained 
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much  practical  experience,  building  up  a  morale  which  was  to  make 
itself  manifest  in  future  operations. 

The  Fifty-first  Artillery  Brigade  received  the  thanks  of  the  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  of  the  French  Artillery  Division  for  its  cooperation 
in  this  sector. 

Artillery  Brigade  Headquarters  were  changed  from,  Vignot  to  Minor- 
ville  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  east  on  May  26-27,  where  they  remained 
until  June  27,  the  Twenty-sixth  Division  being  relieved  by  the  Eighty- 
second  Division. 

Brigadiei -General  William  L.  Lassiter,  who  had  commanded  the 
brigade  since  its  organization,  was  succeeded  by  Brigadier-General 
Dwight  F.  Aultman  on  May  9. 

First  Lieutenant  James  A.  Walsh  was  detached  from  the  Battery  on 
March  30  and  sent  to  the  Army  Trench  Mortar  School  as  instructor. 

First  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Ryerson,  who  had  joined  the  battery 

January  13,  was  detached  May  23  and  sent  to  the  United  States  as  an 
instructor. 

Second  Lieutenant  Adam  J.  Bennett,  who  had  been  attached  since 
January  13  was  detached  March  29  as  instructor  at  the  artillery  school. 

e  Battery  entrained  at  Foug,  a  station  a  few  miles  west  of  Toul 
on  July  1,  detraining  at  La  Ferte  in  the  reserve  area  southwest  of 
Chateau-1  hierry  the  following  day.  During  July  3  and  4  the  men 
were  billeted  in  Mareuil,  moving  on  the  5th  to  the  Chateau  Pereuse 
where  they  remained  until  the  9th,  when  the  Battery  went  into  camp 

at  Caumont  Woods  near  St.  Aulde,  relieving  the  Second  Trench  Mor¬ 
tar  Battery. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  the  trench  mortars  were  not 
used  while  in  this  camp  and  the  time  was  spent  in  further  training 
until  the  18th  when  most  of  the  Battery  was  detached  for  service  with 
the  101st  Ammunition  Train,  some  going  to  the  first  ammunition 
dump  near  Montreuil,  others  to  the  advance  dumps.  This  was  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous  service,  the  dumps  being  continually  under  the  fire 
rom  the  enemy’s  artillery  and  airplanes  with  no  cover  for  the  men. 

I  he  artillery  positions  were  in  this  battle,  very  near  the  front  lines  and 
the  caissons  going  up  and  returning  were  subjected  to  a  heavy  fire 
Nevertheless,  the  men  of  the  Battery  kept  the  guns  depending  upon 
them  well  supplied  with  ammunition  and  thus  contributed  not  a  little 

to  the  glorious  success  of  American  arms  in  the  Chateau-Thierry  of¬ 
fensive. 

The  infantry  units  of  the  division  were  relieved  on  July  25  after 
aV mg  dnven  the  enemy  east  of  the  Jaulgonne-Fere-en-Tardenois  Road, 
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but  the  artillery  was  temporarily  attached  to  the  relieving'  division,  the 
Forty-second,  and  continued  in  action  until  August  4,  1918,  when  the 
advance  had  reached  the  Vesle  River,  twenty-five  miles  northeast  of 
the  starting  point  on  July  18. 

Notwithstanding  the  character  of  the  service  performed  the  battery 
escaped  with  few  casualties.  Private  Stephen  W.  Manchester  of  West¬ 
brook  was  killed  by  shell  fire  on  July  18,  the  opening  day  of  the  of¬ 
fensive,  and  Private  Arthur  Lacasse  of  Lewiston  was  wounded  at  the 
same  time. 

Bugler  Eugene  A.  Bowdoin  and  Private  Josephat  Veilleux,  both  of 
Lewiston,  were  also  wounded  during  the  offensive. 

Colonel  O.  W.  B.  Farr  succeeded  Brigadier-General  Aultman  in 
command  of  the  Artillery  Brigade  on  August  15. 

First  Lieutenants  William  W.  Nairn,  Jr.,  and  Temple  H.  Buell,  who 
joined  the  Battery  on  January  13,  were  detached  and  sent  to  the  Army 
Trench  Mortar  School  on  July  25. 

First  Lieutenant  Alvin  C.  Baker  and  Second  Lieutenants  John  F. 
Klein  and  Roy  H.  Sloan  were  assigned  to  the  Battery  on  July  26. 

On  August  15  the  Battery  entrained  at  Chateau-Thierry  for  the  Cha- 
tillon-sur-Seine  training  area  where  it  arrived  on  the  17th  and  was 
billeted  in  the  little  village  of  Villers-le-Duc  near  Chatillon.  In  this 
area  the  Battery  enjoyed  the  best  accommodatons  they  had  found  in 
France  among  a  prosperous  and  congenial  people  and  in  a  section 
which  had  not  suffered  the  devastations  of  war. 

After  a  few  days’  rest  and  liberty,  drill  began  again.  The  six-inch 
Newton  mortars  had  been  received  and  firing  practice  began  with  them. 
Small  arms  practice  was  held  daily  which  the  competitive  feature  made 
of  interest  to  the  men,  wagons,  guns  and  other  equipment  were  care¬ 
fully  gone  over  and  the  Battery  was  getting  into  condition  for  the 
next  campaign. 

The  Battery  entrained  at  Chatillon  on  August  30,  detraining  at  Ligny, 
about  eight  miles  southeast  of  Bar-le-Duc  on  the  31st,  and  started  out 
by  night  marches  for  the  artillery  positions  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Di¬ 
vision  near  Rupt-en-Woevre  to  participate  in  the  St.  Mihiel  drive. 
From  September  6  until  the  12th  the  Battery  was  fully  occupied  in 
preparing  for  its  coming  work.  The  ten  trench  mortars  were  set  up 
in  positions  near  the  village  of  Mouilly,  some  in  trenches,  others  in 
exposed  positions  and  here  at  1  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  September 
12,  the  Newton-Stokes  opened  up  the  tremendous  corps  and  divisional 
artillery  bombardment,  which  opened  gaps  in  the  enemy’s  wire,  de- 
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stroyed  his  emplacements  and  communication  lines  and  drenched  his 
back  areas  with  gas. 

The  seven  hours’  artillery  preparation  was  followed  by  infantry  ad¬ 
vance,  which  carried  them  to  Vigneulles  and  the  plain  of  the  Woevre 
and  cut  off  the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 

The  men  of  the  Battery  worked  under  great  hardships,  having  gone 
forward  for  days  in  almost  continuous  rain  and  over  almost  impassable 
roads.  Ammunition  had  to  be  carried  by  the  men  for  the  mortars  a 
long  distance,  but  when  men  had  to  drop  out  to  rest  others  took  their 
places,  and  the  mortars  were  kept  in  action,  each  one  firing  nearly  one 
hundred  shots. 

After  the  initial  bombardment  positions  were  rapidly  moved  to  St. 
Remy,  Dommartin  and  Les  Eparges,  headquarters  being  at  Vaux-le- 
Palamieux  after  September  16. 

Eight  men  of  the  Battery  were  cited  for  bravery  during  this  action,  by 
General  Edwards:  Sergeant  Martin  O’Reilly,  Corporal  Carl  E.  Bart¬ 
lett,  Corporal  Earl  L.  Swett,  Private  Benjamin  F.  Avery,  Private  Leon 
E.  McNelly,  Captain  Roger  A.  Green,  Corporal  Henry  Girbal,  and 
Sergeant  James  L.  Miller. 

Captain  Roger  A.  Greene  was  detached  on  September  15  and  sent 
to  headquarters,  Third  Army  Corps,  and  was  later  promoted  to  major 
and  sent  to  the  United  States  as  instructor. 

First  Lieutenant  James  A.  Walsh,  who  had  been  on  detachment  duty 
since  March  30  was  promoted  to  captain  and  returned  to  the  Battery 
September  17. 

On  October  10-12,  1918,  the  Battery  transferred  its  scene  of  opera¬ 
tion  to  the  Neptune  sector  north  of  Verdun,  where  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Division  on  the  right  of  the  American  line  was  engaged  in  the 
final  battles  of  the  war  which  drove  the  enemy  from  the  heights  of  the 
Meuse,  helping  to  cut  off  his  most  important  communication  lines  and 
forcing  him  to  ask  for  an  Armistice  in  order  to  save  his  armies  from 
destruction. 

The  mortars  went  into  action  October  27  in  the  Haumont  and  Or- 
mont  woods  just  west  of  the  village  of  Flabas  and  east  of  Consenvoye 
and  commanded  enemy  roads  and  positions.  These  were  the  most 
exposed  firing  points  the  Battery  had  been  in  but  they  did  their  work 
well  and  proved  to  be  of  great  effectiveness  and  accuracy.  One  gun 
was  destroyed  by  a  direct  hit  but  only  one  casualty  occurred,  that 
being  from  gas  poisoning. 

The  conduct  of  the  men  serving  the  guns  in  this  sector  brought 
forth  the  following  citation  from  the  Division  Commander  : 
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I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  the  reports  of  your  battery  and  Brigade  Com¬ 
mander  regarding  your  gallant  conduct  and  devotion  to  duty  in  the  field  on  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  1918,  under  heavy  fire — Bois  d’Haumont — north  of  Verdun — and  have 
ordered  your  name  and  deed  to  be  entered  in  the  record  of  the  Yankee  Division. 


First  Lieutenant  Alvan  C.  Baker 
First  Lieutenant  John  F.  Klein 
First  Lieutenant  Roy  H.  Sloan 
Private  John  E.  Phillippe 
Private  Rodney  E.  Haynes 


Corporal  William  J.  Wilson 
Private  Arthur  Toulouse 
Private  George  C.  Thompson 
Private  James  C.  Foster 
Corporal  Peter  J.  Cloutier 
HARRY  C.  HALE, 

Major-General,  Commanding 
Twenty-sixth  Division 


Colonel  Farr  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  brigade  on 
October  20,  being  succeeded  by  Brigadier-General  Pelham  D.  Glass- 
ford. 

The  men  of  the  Division,  after  their  nine  months  of  war  activities, 
were'  in  no  shape  to  join  the  forces  of  occupation  after  the  Armistice 
and  they  were  ordered  south  for  rest  and  rehabilitation. 

The  Battery  started  on  its  march  southward  on  November  14,  ar¬ 
riving  in  the  village  of  Culey,  thirty  miles  south  of  Verdun  on  No¬ 
vember  30,  1918,  where  they  remained  until  December  21,  the  lack  of 
horses  and  transportation  having  held  up  the  artillery  brigade  in  its 
march  to  the  training  area. 

Entraining  at  Ligney-en-Barrois  on  the  21st,  Vitrey,  the  trench  ar¬ 
tillery  center  of  the  Montigney-le-Roi  training  erea  east  of  Chaumont, 
was  reached  on  the  same  day,  the  Battery  being  located  at  the  nearby 
village  of  Chauvirey-le-Veil.  Here  intensive  training  again  began,  as 
it  was  not  known  at  that  time  whether  or  not  the  Division  would  go 
back  into  the  line,  as  the  Armistice  did  not  necessarily  mean  a  com¬ 
plete  cessation  of  hostilities. 

However,  time  was  provided  for  proper  observance  of  the  holidays 
which  were  celebrated  with  a  much  different  spirit  than  those  of  1917, 
when  the  coming  days  of  active  warfare'  naturally  led  to  a  more  serious 
outlook. 

On  January  8,  1919,  the  Battery  entrained  at  Vitrey,  arriving  at 
Gorges  i,n  the  St.  Nazaire  debarkation  area  three  days  later,  where  it 
remained  for  a  month,  going  into  camp  at  St.  Nazaire  on  February  12. 

Brigadier-General  John  H.  Sherburne  succeeded  Brigadier-General 
Glassford  in  command  of  the  Artillery  Brigade  on  February  7,  re¬ 
maining  in  command  until  demobilization. 

On  February  28,  the  Battery  embarked  on  the  United  States  Steam¬ 
ship  “Iowan,”  being  the  first  complete  unit  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Di¬ 
vision  to  sail  for  home,  arriving  in  New  York  March  12. 
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Upon  arrival  in  New  York,  the  Battery  was  sent  to  Camp  Merritt,  New 
Jersey,  for  a  week  and  from  there  to  Camp  Devens  on  March  19.  The 
men  were  discharged  on  March  26,  1919.  Many  former  members  of 
the  Battery  participated  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Division  parade  in  Bos¬ 
ton  on  April  25. 

The  Trench  Mortar  Battery  was  a  branch  of  the  service  new  to 
American  arms  until  they  entered  the  World  War.  In  trench  war¬ 
fare,  which  had  prevailed  until  the  summer  of  1918,  these  batteries 
had  been  developed  into  a  very  effective  arm  of  the  service  for  de¬ 
stroying  enemy  trenches  and  entanglements  and  for  gas  concentra¬ 
tions.  Placed  near  the  front,  for  these  mortars  were  of  comparatively 
short  range,  they  naturally  drew  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  enemy 
and  their  service  was  an  hazardous  one. 

However,  after  their  tour  at  the  front  in  the  Toul  sector  in  the 
early  spring  of  1918,  the  Americans  fought  in  open  and  offensive  war¬ 
fare,  requiring  an  easily  mobile  artillery  for  their  support.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  the  mortar  batteries  consequently  changed  from  that  of  a 
stationary  defense  arm  to  a  more  mobile  one,  helping,  by  their  accurate 
and  destructive  fire,  to  clear  the  way  for  the  infantry’s  advance.  The 
nature  of  this  service,  however,  was  no  less  hazardous  and,  consider¬ 
ing  the  engagements  the  101st  Battery  was  in  during  the  war,  their 
casualties  were  surprisingly  few. 

How  faithfully  the  Battery  served  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  thirty 
of  its  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  men  were  cited  for  bravery  in 
action,  five  of  them  receiving  two  citations.  Twenty-five  of  those  cited 
were  Maine  men. 

303rd  Field  Artillery  Regiment — The  organization  of  this  Regiment 
was  started  August  28,  1917,  when  officers  began  to  report  at  Camp 
Devens,  Massachusetts.  Colonel  Arthur  S.  Conklin,  a  West  Point 
graduate  and  at  that  time  an  officer  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  took 
command  of  the  Regiment,  with  which  he  served  until  the  demobiliza¬ 
tion  in  April,  1919.  The  second  in  command  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Frederick  W.  Stopford,  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  at  the  end  of  which  he  entered  the  regu¬ 
lar  army,  serving  from  then  on  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  and  be¬ 
ing  in  command  of  Fort  Williams,  Portland,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War. 

The  first  recruits  arrived  September  5,  from  Maine  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  the  Headquarters  Company, 
which  contained  ninety  Maine  men,  and  of  the  Medical  Detachment. 
The  Band  was  organized  September  19.  The  second  batch  of  re- 
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cruits  arrived  during  September  20-24,  at  which  time,  the  six  batteries 
and  the  Supply  Company  were  formed.  The  third  and  last  detach¬ 
ment  of  recruits  arrived  October  4  and  5.  Later  in  the  month  the 
Regiment  lost  a  considerable  part  of  its  personnel  by  transfers  to 
divisions  about  to  proceed  overseas.  The  Adjutant  General  of  Maine 
visited  the  Regiment  October  16,  and  November  6  Governor  Milliken 
of  Maine  revewed  the  Regiment. 

Training  proceeded  throughout  the  winter  of  1917  and  the  spring 
of  1918.  On  June  26,  1918,  a  detachment  consisting  of  eighteen  offi¬ 
cers  and  thirty-three  men  left  Camp  Devens  for  overseas,  sailing  two 
days  later  from  New  York  on  the  English  transport  “Justicia.”  Orders 
to  entrain  for  the  port  of  embarkation  were  received  July  15,  1918, 
and  Battery  A  left  late  that  evening  and  boarded  the  “Winnifredian” 
early  the  next  morning  at  Boston.  The  balance  of  the  Regiment  sailed 
on  the  English  transport  “Miltiades,”  of  the  Aberdeen  line,  leaving 
Boston  Harbor  early  in  the  morning  of  July  16,  1918,  together  with 
two  other  transports  and  accompanied  by  one  destroyer  and  two 
chasers.  Two  days  later  the  “Miltiades”  reached  Halifax,  where  it 
joined  the  rest  of  the  convoy,  sailing  July  20,  1918,  as  one  of  the 
twenty-two  ships  guarded  by  H.  M.  S.  “Berwick.”  On  the  29th, 
violent  submarine  attacks  were  experienced  which  the  eleven  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  destroyers  warded  off  by  means  of  depth  bombs.  On 
the  morning  of  July  31,  1918,  the  Regiment,  less  Battery  A,  landed  at 
Newport,  Monmouthshire,  England,  where  it  was  welcomed  by  the 
mayor  and  other  officials,  entraining  the  same  day  and  arriving  at 
Winnal  Down  Rest  Camp,  Winchester.  There  it  was  joined  the  next 
day  by  Battery  A.  Thus  again  completed,  the  Regiment  entrained  at 
Winchester,  August  3,  1918,  reached  Southampton  half  an  hour  later 
and  sailed  that  afternoon  on  the  U.  S.  S.  “Yale.”  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  August  4  it  landed  at  Le  Havre,  France,  where  it  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  French  officials.  That  day  and  the  next  were  spent  in  a 
rest  camp.  On  August  5,  Le  Havre  was  left  for  Clermont-Ferrand 
in  Central  France,  which  was  reached  on  the  morning  of  August  7  and 
where  the  Regiment  was  met  by  the  advanced  detachment.  Head¬ 
quarters  Company,  Supply  Company  and  the  First  Battalion  con¬ 
sisting  of  Batteries  A  and  B  were  billeted  at  Aubiere,  the  Second 
Battalion  consisting  of  Batteries  C  and  D  at  Ceyrat,  and  the  Third 
Battalion  consisting  of  Batteries  E  and  F  at  Beaumont,  these  billets 
having  been  chosen  and  assigned  by  the  advance  detachment. 

Three  days  after  their  arrival,  two  hundred  men  from  Headquar¬ 
ters  and  Supply  companies  and  the  First  Battalion,  commanded  by 
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Colonel  Conklin  and  several  other  officers,  fought  a  dangerous  fire 
and  saved  large  quantities  of  valuable  lumber.  Later  that  month  the 
Third  Battalion  successfully  fought  and  extinguished  forest  fires  at 
Royat.  Almost  immediately  after  arriving  in  the  training  area  both 
officers  and  men  commenced  training  in  auto,  signal,  orienteur  and 
general  artillery  work.  During  September  the  field  officers  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  at  the  front,  while  later  that  month  the  entire  Regi¬ 
ment  took  turns,  one  battalion  at  a  time,  in  range  practice  at  Ran- 
danne.  Early  in  October,  Colonel  Conklin  witnessed  the  St.  Mihiel 
and  Argonne  offensives.  On  October  11,  orders  were  received  to  move 
four  days  later  via  St.  Dizier  to  join  the  Second  Army.  However, 
this  move  to  the  front  was  not  actually  made  until  November  1,  1918, 
when  the  regiment,  at  various  periods  of  the  day,  entrained  for  Dugny 
on  the  Meuse  front,  very  near  to  Verdun.  The  Third  Battalion  was 
assigned  to  the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  November  4,  and  it  was  this 
Battalion  which  found  itself  nearest  to  the  enemy  lines,  being  only 
about  three  miles  away  from  them.  Regimental  Headquarters  were 
established  at  Creue,  P.  C.  Conklin  in  the  Bois  de  la  Montagne,  First 
Battalion  P.  C.  near  Billy,  Second  Battalion  P.  C.  near  Dommartin, 
and  the  Echelon  at  Savonnieres. 

At  last,  after  months  of  training,  the  Regiment  found  itself  facing 
the  enemy,  and  its  first  shot  was  fired  at  0:31  on  November  7,  1918, 
by  First  Class  Private  C.  H.  Clarke  of  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  a 
member  of  Battery  B. 

i  he  Third  Battalion  went  into  action  on  November  9,  its  first  gun 
being  fired  on  Mars-la-ff  our  at  6:00  p.  m.  During  November  10,  it 
continued  interdiction  and  harassing  fire  on  various  points  principally 
in  vicinity  of  Mars-la-Tour  and  Chambley  and  east  to  Vionville  in 
German  Lorraine,  while  it  also  laid  down  a  barrage  on  Bois-la-Dame. 
firing  ceased  at  9:45  a.  m.,  November  11,  although  the  enemy  con¬ 
tinued  to  shell  the  Battalion’s  gun  positions  until  10:45.  The  Battalion 
remained  in  position  until  the  17th,  when  it  was  reassigned  to  and 
joined  the  balance  of  the  Regiment. 

The  Second  Battalion  went  into  action  early  in  the  morning  of 
November  10,  but  the  cessation  of  firing  having  been  ordered  for  the 

morning  of  the  following  day,  its  actual  experience  at  the  front  was 
brief. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Armistice,  the  Regiment  soon  afterwards  was 
withdiawn,  the  hirst  and  Second  battalions  moving  respectively  on  No¬ 
vember  16  to  St.  Christophe  Camp  A  and  on  November  17  to  St.  Chris- 
tophe  Camp  B,  while  the  Third  Battalion  came  to  Savonnieres.  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  was  celebrated  at  Varvinay. 
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December  saw  the  Regiment  being  started  slowly  on  its  way  home. 
Regimental  Headquarters  were  moved  on  the  6th  to  St.  Mihiel,  the 
First  and  Second  battalions  on  the  8th  to  Troyon,  and  the  Third  Bat¬ 
talion  on  the  10th  to  Ambly.  On  December  21  orders  were  received 
to  make  preparations  for  the  return  to  the  United  States,  and  seven 
days  later  a  heavy  column  of  twenty-six  caterpillar  tractors  and  twen¬ 
ty-four  of  the  155  G.  P.  F.’s  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Hutchins  went 
to  Domgermain,  where  they  were  turned  over  to  the  Ordnance  De¬ 
partment.  On  January  8,  1919,  the  Regiment  entrained  at  Bannon- 
court  for  Bordeaux,  where  it  arrived  on  the  10th,  being  assigned  to 
Cat  ip  de  Souge.  Though  the  actual  return  home  seemed  to  be  at 
hand,  more  than  three  months  were  to  elapse  before  the  date  for 
sailing  arrived.  General  Pershing  inspected  and  reviewed  the  Regi¬ 
ment,  February  28,  complimenting  very  highly  the  151st  Brigade,  of 
which  it  was  a  part.  The  next  move  came  on  March  18,  when  the 
Regiment  left  Camp  de  Souge  and  proceeded  by  truck  to  the  Entrance 
Camp  at  Genicart,  being  billeted  later  that  day  in  the  Permanent  Camp. 
From  there  it  was  transported  two  days  later  by  boat  to  the  Em¬ 
barkation  Camp  at  Pauillac.  Finally,  April  12,  1919,  the  Regiment,  to¬ 
gether  with  half  of  the  302nd  Field  Artillery,  embarked  on  the  Santa 
Rosa,”  which  dropped  anchor  in  Boston,  April  25.  Disembarking  on 
the  following  day,  the  Regiment  proceeded  by  train  to  Camp  Devens, 
where  four  days  later,  at  the  final  assembly  in  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  auditorium,  the  Regimental  and  National  colors  were 
presented  to  the  State  of  Maine,  represented  by  the  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral.  On  May  1,  1919,  the  303rd  Field  Artillery  was  formally  mus¬ 
tered  out  of  service  by  discharge  or  transfer  of  its  personnel. 

During  its  long  service  the  continuously  excellent  condition  of  the 
personnel  and  equipment  of  the  Regiment  received  numerous  com¬ 
mendations  in  the  form  of  official  orders.  These,  together  with  many 
other  details,  may  be  found  in  a  very  excellent  and  complete  history, 
entitled  “The  G.  P.  F.  Book,”  which  was  published  by  a  board  of 
editors,  consisting  of  a  number  of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  who  represented  the  various  detachments. 

It  is  from  this  official  history  that  the  above  brief  recital  of  the 
Regiment’s  service  was  taken,  brief  not  because  its  record  did  not 
merit  more  space,  but  because  the  space  limitations  of  this  work 
necessitated  condensation. 

From  the  same  source  we  may  also  learn  some  very  interesting 
other  facts.  In  respect  to  religion,  706  members  of  the  Regiment  were 
Protestants,  498  Catholics,  fifty-six  Hebrews,  while  seventy-five  oth- 
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ers  did  not  register  any  religious  preference  or  else  belonged  to  some 
smaller  religious  groups.  In  respect  to  nationality,  1,092  were  Ameri¬ 
cans,  seventy-five  Canadians,  forty-six  Italians,  thirty-three  Irish,  twen¬ 
ty-four  Russians,  thirteen  English,  twelve  Greek,  eleven  German,  while 
the  balance  was  distributed  amongst  eight  other  nationalities. 

The  various  rosters  published  in  the  Regimental  History  show  the 
following  figures  in  respect  to  the  number  of  officers  and  men  from 
Maine,  who  served  with  the  303rd  Field  Artillery:  Battery  A,  nineteen 
non-commissioned  officers  and  seventy  enlisted  men;  Battery  B,  four¬ 
teen  non-commissioned  officers  and  eighty-five  enlisted  men;  Battery 
C,  eight  non-commissioned  officers  and  forty-three  enlisted  men ; 
Battery  D,  nineteen  non-commissioned  officers  and  forty  enlisted  men; 
Battery  E,  sixteen  non-commissioned  officers  and  fifty  enlisted  men; 
Battery  F,  one  officer,  nineteen  non-commissioned  officers  and  fifty-two 
enlisted  men,  Headquarters  Company  and  Band,  thirty-eight  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  forty-eight  enlisted  men;  Supply  Company, 
seven  non-commissioned  officers  and  thirty-one  enlisted  men;  Ord¬ 
nance  Department,  ten  non-commissioned  officers  and  five  enlisted 
men  ,  and  Medical  Detachment,  one  officer  and  ten  enlisted  men. 

303rd  Motor  Truck  Company— Soon  after  we  entered  the  World  War 
steps  were  taken,  towards  the  organization  of  a  Motor  Transport  Corps 
and  orders  were  issued  by  the  War  Department  calling  for  the  volun¬ 
tary  enlistment  of  as  many  companies  of  chauffeurs,  truck  drivers  and 
mechanics  as  possible. 

Hon.  John  E.  Bunker  of  Bar  Harbor,  Secretary  of  the  Maine  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Safety,  undertook  the  recruiting  of  a  company  of 
Maine  boys  for  this  service.  This  company,  which  was  popularly 
known  as  “Bunker’s  Bulls,”  was  enlisted  in  the  Quartermaster’s  Re¬ 
serve  Corps  and  was  called  into  active  service  by  Special  Orders  No. 

326,  August  28,  1917,  issued  from  Headquarters  Northeastern  De¬ 
partment. 

The  unit  mobilized  at  Fort  Strong,  Boston  Harbor,  and  was  called 
into  Federal  service,  September  4,  1917,  as  the  303rd  Motor  Truck 
Company  of  the  401st  Motor  Supply  Train.  Sergeant  Ira  Sturgis  Ran¬ 
dall  of  Augusta  was  made  first  sergeant  or  truckmaster  and  Sergeant 

Edgar  Marden  of  Augusta  was  made  the  master  mechanic  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  unit,  after  a  brief  course  of  preparation  at  Fort  Strong,  em¬ 
barked  on  the  transport  “Huron”  for  overseas  November  28,  1917,  but 
owing  to  delay  caused  by  a  severe  storm  encountered  in  the  Bay  of 
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Biscay  during-  which  the  ship  became  disabled,  the  landing  was  not 
made  at  St.  Nazaire  until  December  20. 

After  a  stay  of  a  week  at  St.  Nazaire,  the  company  was  ordered  to 
report  to  the  First  Division  which  was  about  to  enter  the  line  in  the 
Toul  Sector.  Notwithstanding  it  was  midwinter  and  they  were  in  a 
strange  country  with  two  mountain  ranges  to  cross,  the  boys  from 
Maine  made  a  record  run  to  Gondrecourt  and  arrived  with  all  their 
trucks  in  good  condition.  On  this  tour  the  company  suffered  its  first 
casualty,  Sergeant  Ralph  E.  Robertson  of  Sullivan  being  accidentally 
killed. 

January  15,  1918,  found  the  company  at  the  front  with  an  advance 
party  of  the  First  Division  and  under  shell  fire  twenty-five  days  after 
their  landing  in  France. 

During  the  tour  of  the  division  in  the  Toul  Sector  from  January  15 
to  April  3,  the  303rd  was  the  only  motor  truck  company  with  the  di¬ 
vision,  and  it  was  only  by  working  trucks  and  men  night  and  day 
that  they  were  able  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  food  for  men  and  horses 
at  the  front. 

On  the  night  of  March  8,  Sergeants  Randall,  Larkin  and  Chase  each 
drove  a  three-ton  truck,  loaded  with  materials  for  the  construction  of  a 
machine-gun  nest,  into  the  village  of  Seicheprey,  eighty-five  yards  from 
the  front  line  trenches.  This  was  probably  the  only  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  that  trucks  were  run  under 
their  own  power  so  near  to  the  front. 

When  on  April  25  the  First  Division  moved  to  the  Cantigny  Sector, 
the  Truck  Company  assisted  in  loading  the  trains,  then  raced  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  across  France  arriving  ahead  of  the  Division. 

The  company  transported  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  s  battalion  to 
the  line  for  the  attack  on  Cantigny. 

On  July  18,  the  opening  day  of  the  great  allied  offensive,  the  com¬ 
pany  rendered  valiant  service  in  hauling  the  guns  of  the  Sixth  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery  into  action  at  the  battle  of  Soissons,  the  roads  being  so  bad  and 
so  many  of  the  horses  being  killed  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  trucks, 
the  Infantry  would  have  had  to  jump  off  without  Artillery  preparation. 
When  the  enemy  retreated  the  trucks  were  used  to  haul  the  guns  for¬ 
ward.  During  the  battle  the  company  drove  their  trucks  to  the  front 
and  transported  the  wounded  to  the  hospitals. 

About  this  time  many  of  the  members  of  the  company  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Headquarters  of  the  First  Army  to  drive  staff  cars.  During 
the  St.  Mihiel  drive  on  September  12,  members  of  the  company  were 
the  first  drivers  of  trucks  to  cross  “No  Man’s  Land”  and  into  German 
territory  back  of  Mont  Sec. 
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The  company  was  in  the  battles  of  the  Argonne  and  on  November 
17  they  started  on  their  victorious  drive  into  Germany,  and  their 
trucks  were  the  first  to  cross'  the  border  at  4:00  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  December  1,  and  at  6:30  a.  m.,  December  13,  they  drove  their  trucks 
over  the  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz. 

“Bunker’s  Bulls”  were  the  first  American  truck  drivers  at  the  front, 
the  first  to  enter  Germany  and  the  last  to  leave  for  home. 

First  Maine  Heavy  Field  Artillery — 56th  Pioneer  Infantry  _  This 

regiment,  which  was  largely  recruited  from  young  Maine  business  and 
professional  men  during  the  last  week  of  June  and  the  first  of  July,  1917, 
was  mustered  into  Federal  service  July  25,  1917,  and  mobilized  tem¬ 
porarily  at  Brunswick,  July  31,  1917. 

A  large  part  of  Battery  C,  which  was  mostly  made  up  of  Lewiston 
men,  was  detached  with  its  captain  and  two  lieutenants  on  August  22 
and  formed  into  the  101st  Trench  Mortar  Battery  (q.  v.),  attached  to  the 
Twenty-sixth  Division. 

The  regiment  entrained  for  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  August  24,  1917, 
arriving  at  Camp  Bartlett  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  being  assigned 
to  a  camp  site  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  trees  and  bushes  which 
was  cleared  promptly  and  the  tents  pitched  so  that  the  entire  command 
was  under  canvas  that  night.  The  first  few  days  were  devoted  to  the 
clearing  up  of  the  camp,  to  laying  out  streets  and  to  setting  up  mess  and 
bath  shacks,  and  then  drilling  began.  Three  hours  and  a  quarter  were 
devoted  each  morning  and  two  hours  and  a  half  each  afternoon  to  bat¬ 
talion  and  extended  order  drill,  with  non-commissioned  officers’  school 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  every  morning,  athletics  from  4:00  to  5:00 
p.  m.,  and  regimental  parade  at  5  :30. 

On  August  30  the  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Depot  Brigade  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Division,  then  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  E.  Leroy 
Sweetser.  ’  J 

While  the  regiment  was  at  Westfield,  Battery  B  was  temporarily  de¬ 
tached  and  sent  to  Camp  Curtis  Guild,  Boxford,  for  general  duty  and  to 
take  charge  of  equipment  left  over  by  artillery  units  who  were  leaving 
for  overseas,  and  a  large  part  of  Battery  D  was  transferred  to  the  101st 
Engineers,  leaving  only  about  six  hundred  men  in  the  regiment  as  origi¬ 
nally  organized. 

Regimental  colors  were  presented  to  the  regiment  by  the  Portland 
Rotary  Club  at  a  dinner  in  Portland  on  September  21.  Batteries  A  and 
B,  the  band  and  several  other  detachments  went  to  Portland,  October 
12,  and  paraded  there  on  the  13th,  being  reviewed  by  Governor  Milliken 
and  Mayor  Chapman,  and  later  attending  several  entertainments  as  the 
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guests  of  Portland’s  citizens.  On  Sunday,  October  14,  1917,  the  men 
marched  to  the  Cathedral,  where  the  regimental  colors  were  blessed  by 
Rt.  Rev.  Louis  S.  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Portland. 

Having  been  still  further  reduced  by  emergency  transfers,  the  regi¬ 
ment  left  Westfield,  November  16,  1917,  in  two  troop  trains  for  Camp 
Greene,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  where  it  arrived  on  the  18th.  There, 
after  having  been  moved  around1  several  times,  the  regiment  finally  was 
located  on  a  site  utterly  unfit  for  camping  purposes,  and  shortly  before 
Christmas,  1917,  nearly  one-half  of  the  men  were  in  the  hospital,  influ¬ 
enza,  measles,  diphtheria  and  meningitis  being  prevalent.  In  Lebruary, 
1918,  Congressman  Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.,  of  Lewiston,  representing  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Maine,  visited  the  camp  and,  as  the 
result  of  his  inspection,  made  a  report  about  the  utterly  inadequate 
equipment  and  facilities,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  admiration  for 
the  regiment’s  fine  spirit  of  patriotism  and  for  its  readiness  to  do  its  full 
duty  wherever  it  might  lie.  This  spirit,  maintained  throughout  its  en¬ 
tire  existence,  was  the  more  to  the  credit  of  the  regiment,  because  it  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  face  of  continuous  deficiency  in  equipment  and  arms  and  of 
equally  continuous  disappointments  at  not  being  equipped  and  trained 
for  its  chosen  branch  of  the  service.  Eventually,  an  artillery  school  was 
established  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Maxime  Boucher  of  the 
French  Army,  and  the  men  were  receiving  training  in  battery  emplace¬ 
ment  and  fortification  and  in  the  rudimentary  principles  of  heavy  field 
artillery,  a  training  requiring  considerable  mathematical  equipment 
which  young  men  recently  out  of  college  or  high  school,  as  were  many 
of  the  regiment,  eagerly  took  up  and  in  which  they  rapidly  advanced. 
The  personnel  of  the  regiment  was  exceptional,  not  only  in  character, 
education  and  ability,  but  also  in  physique,  having  been  recruited  from 
Maine’s  best  citizenship.  Many  of  these  men  had  left  wives  and  fami¬ 
lies  and  had  given  up  promising  careers  to  enlist  in  an  organization 
which  they  had  been  led  to  believe  was  to  be  developed  into  one  of  the 
strongest  fighting  arms  of  the  service.  These  men  naturally  chafed  at  a 
policy  which  prevented  them  from  entering  active  service  and  con¬ 
demned  them  to  futile  drilling  with  wooden  guns  week  after  week  in 
the  mud  of  a  mobilization  camp,  while  thousands  of  draftees  were  go¬ 
ing  overseas.  Recognizing  these  conditions,  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  War  Department  to  change  its  policy  regarding  this 
Maine  Regiment  and  to  make  its  fine  personnel  available  for  actual  war 
service.  Finally,  February  4,  1918,  the  regiment  was  notified  that  it 
would  shortly  be  transferred  to  another  camp  to  become  an  Anti-Air 
Craft  unit  or  a  Pioneer  Infantry  unit.  Artillery  work  was  immediately 
discontinued  and  infantry  drill  was  taken  up. 
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At  last,  February  9,  1918,  the  designation  of  the  regiment  was  changed 
to  the  Fifty-sixth  United  States  Pioneer  Infantry.  The  reorganization 
was  completed  by  February  14,  the  original  batteries  becoming  the 
nucleus  of  one  or  more  companies  which  were  later  to  be  filled  up  to 
war  strength  by  draftees.  At  that  time  the  regiment  was  officered  as 
follows:  Colonel  Arthur  T.  Balentine  of  Portland;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry  G.  Beyer  of  Portland;  Major,  First  Battalion,  George  E.  Fogg 
of  Portland;  Major,  Second  Battalion,  George  C.  Webber  of  Auburn; 
Captain  Hugh  W.  Hastings  of  Fryeburg,  temporarily  assigned  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Third  Battalion;  Lieutenant  James  A.  Carey  of  Portland, 
Chaplain;  Lieutenant  Emery  O.  Beane  of  Hallowell,  Adjutant,  First 
Battalion;  Lieutenant  John  D.  Haughey  of  Portland,  Adjutant,  Second 
Battalion;  Captain  James  W.  Eastman  of  Fryeburg,  Company  A;  Cap¬ 
tain  Benjamin  J.  Woodman  of  Westbrook,  Company  B  ;  First  Lieutenant 
Cornelius  A.  Feury  of  Portland,  Company  C;  First  Lieutenant  Roy  F. 
Stevens  of  Westbrook,  Company  D;  First  Lieutenant  Frank  E.  Southard 
of  Augusta,  Company  E;  Captain  William  R.  Ballou  of  Bangor,  Com¬ 
pany  F;  Captain  Albert  E.  Whitehill  of  Portland,  Company  G;  Captain 
James  R.  Hawkes  of  South  Portland,  Company  H;  Captain  Hugh  W. 
Hastings  of  Fryeburg,  Company  I ;  Lieutenant  Francis  J.  Kyte  of  Lew¬ 
iston,  Company  K;  Captain  F.  W.  Parker  of  Westbrook,  Company 
L;  Captain  Wilbur  H.  Towle  of  Enfield,  Company  M;  Captain  Edward 
B.  Hinckley  of  Augusta,  Headquarters  Company;  Captain  Vernon  W. 
Marr  of  Old  Orchard,  Supply  Company. 

Pioneer  infantry  was  a  new  branch  of  service,  not  comprised  within 
the  American  Army  organization  until  it  was  reorganized  upon  our 
entry  into  the  World  War.  Its  functions  were  a  combination  of  those 
of  engineers  and  infantrymen,  who  were  to  construct  communication 
lines  from  supply  bases  to  the  front,  clear  the  way  for  advancing  troops 
through  woods  and  other  obstructions,  construct  communication  trench¬ 
es  and  revetments,  salvage  and  stabilize  back  areas,  rehabilitate  cap¬ 
tured  towns,  and  act  as  combat  troops  in  emergency. 

Once  more  the  regiment  was  moved.  It  entrained  at  Charlotte  in  the 
early  afternoon  of  February  18,  arrived  at  Spartansburg,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  that  evening,  and  marched  in  a  heavy  rain  to  Camp  Wadsworth, 
where  it  went  into  quarantine  for  two  weeks.  Its  new  quarters  were  a 
great  improvement  over  Camp  Greene,  and  the  men  were  comfortably 
located.  They  went  at  their  new  work  with  a  will,  and  their  spirits, 
which  had  been  depressed  by  long  waiting  and  inactivity  with  no  ap¬ 
parent  prospect  of  their  ever  getting  into  the  war,  rapidly  rose. 

The  first  drafted  men  to  be  assigned  to  the  regiment  for  training  was 
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a  contingent  from  Minnesota,  which,  however,  was  later  transferred  to 
other  Pioneer  units  and  Anti-Aircraft  battalions.  In  August,  1918,  the 
regiment  received  a  full  complement  of  draftees  from  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  South  and  North  Carolina,  some  of  them  being 
with  the  regiment  only  a  few  days  when  it  left  for  the  North  and  over¬ 
seas.  The  regiment  started  on  this  journey,  for  which  it  had  hoped 
and  waited  so  long,  August  30,  1918,  when  it  entrained  for  Camp  Mer¬ 
ritt,  New  Jersey,  to  receive  its  overseas  equipment.  In  sailed  on  the 
United  States  Transports  “Siboney,”  “Orizala,”  and  “Moewi,”  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  1918,  and  arrived  at  St.  Nazaire,  France,  September  13,  1918. 

After1  less  than  a  week  at  the  rest  camp  the  regiment  was  attached  to 
the  First  Army  and  ordered  to  the  area  of  active  operations.  It  left 
St.  Nazaire,  September  19,  going  by  way  of  Latrecy,  Haute  Marne,  with 
a  billet  in  this  neighborhood  for  a  week,  thence  to  Fleury-sur-Aire  and 
thence  to  Dombasle-en-Argonne,  which  place  was  to  be  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  regiment  and  where  it  arrived,  October  2,  1918.  The  different 
companies  of  the  regiment  were  scattered  all  along  the  Argonne  sector 
during  the  last  big  drive  of  the  war  and  were  under  constant  shell  fire, 
having  four  men  killed  and  twenty-two  men  and  officers  wounded. 
Working  in  conjunction  with  the  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-third  Engi¬ 
neers,  building  and  repairing  roads  and  railways  along  the  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne  line,  keeping  open  lines  of  communication,  lifting  the  American 
Army  out  of  the  shell  holes,  was  the  vital  if  not  spectacular  work  of 
the  Fifty-sixth  Pioneer  Infantry  on  the  Western  Front. 

After  the  Armistice  the  regiment  was  mobilized  at  Dombasle,  near 
Verdun,  November  15,  1918,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Thiid  Army  and 
ordered  into  Germany  as  part  of  the  Army  of  Occupation.  It  left  Dom¬ 
basle,  November  17,  marching  by  way  of  Luxembourg,  crossing  the 
Sauer  River  into  German  territory  near  Dreves,  December  4,  and  re¬ 
porting  to  Army  Heaquarters,  December  15,  at  Coblenz-on-the-Rhine, 
being  one  of  the  first  regiments  to  enter  Germany.  The  different  com¬ 
panies  of  the  regiment  were  scattered  all  over  the  American  area  of  oc¬ 
cupation,  being  stationed  chiefly  at  railheads,  handling  and  guarding 
rations  and  supplies,  feeding  and  clothing  the  American  Army  of  Occu¬ 
pation,  and  in  some  cases  taking  over  munitions  surrendered  by  the 
Germans. 

The  different  companies  were  ordered  to  mobilize  at  Treves,  Ger¬ 
many,  May  25,  1919,  for  return  to  the  United  States.  Leaving  there  on 
May  27,  they  arrived  at  Sable  in  the  Le  Mans  area,  May  30,  where  they 
remained  until  June  7,  when  they  were  ordered  to  St.  Nazaire,  arriving 
there  June  8.  The  first  contingent  of  the  regiment,  Companies  F,  G, 
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H»  ^  K»  L  and  M,  left  St.  Nazaire,  June  9,  on  the  United  States  Steam¬ 
ship  “Mexican,”  and  arrived  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  June  22,  1919. 
The  second  contingent,  comprising  Headquarters  and  Supply  ’ Com¬ 
panies,  Ordnance  and  Sanitary  Detachments  together  with  Companies 
A,  B,  C,  D  and  E,  left  St.  Nazaire  on  the  United  States  Steamship 
“Eten,’*  June  11,  and  arrived  at  Newport  News,  Virginia,  June  25,  1919, 
where  it  was  disbanded  on  June  29.  The  New  England  men  of  the 
regiment  sailed  from  Newport  News  on  June  29  and  arrived  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  June  30,  entraining  immediately  for  Camp  Devens, 
Massachusetts,  where  the  officers  and  men  were  mustered  out  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  during  July  1-3,  1919. 

During  the  march  into  Germany, ‘on  November  20,  the  First  Bat¬ 
talion  under  command  of  Major  George  E.  Fogg,  was  temporarily  de¬ 
tached  from  the  regiment,  making  a  forced  midnight  march  into  Belgium 
and  taking  over  Athus  and  two  other  towns  from  the  Germans  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  completing  two  full  days’  marches  within 
twenty-four  hours  without  a  single  straggler.  These  towns  comprised 
the  base  of  General  Von  Galwitz’s  Fifth  German  Army,  which  had  op¬ 
posed  the  American  Army  in  the  Argonne,  and  contained  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  supplies  which  were  surrendered  under  the  terms  of  the  Armis¬ 
tice.  The  Battalion  remained  here  sorting  and  shipping  supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  invaluable  medical  material,  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of 

Occupation  at  Coblenz  until  December  15,  when  it  rejoined  the  regi¬ 
ment  in  Germany.  & 

Fifty-fourth  Coast  Artillery  Regiment— This  regiment,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  as  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry  under  General  Orders  No.  5, 
April  5,  1873,  was  reorganized  under  General  Orders  No.  19,  June  16,’ 
1880.  Under  the  command  of  Colonel  Lucius  H.  Kendall  of  Biddeford 
the  regiment  served  during  the  War  with  Spain  under  the  call  of  the 
President,  April  25,  1898,  mobilizing  at  Augusta,  May  2,  1898.  Dates  of 
muster  in  May  10,  11  and  12.  The  organization  was  designated  the  First 
Regiment  Infantry  Maine  Volunteers.  It  left  Augusta  by  rail  May  27, 
1898,  arriving  at  Camp  George  H.  Thomas,  Chickamauga  Park,  Georgia, 
May  30.  On  August  25,  1898,  the  regiment  marched  to  Ringold, 
Geoigia,  entraining  for  Augusta,  arriving  August  27,  at  6  o’clock 
a.  m.  Prior  to  being  mustered  out  the  regiment  was  given  a  thirty- 
day  furlough,  September  21,  to  October  20,  1898. 

War  Department  orders  provided  for  muster  out  at'  Portland,  October 
30,  1898,  but  were  modified  upon  request  of  the  State  authorities,  and 

the  several  companies  were  mustered  out  at  their  home  stations  on 
varying  dates. 
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Thei  unit  remained  in  the  Infantry  branch  of  the  service  continuously 
for  thirty-seven  years  and  until  January  1,  1910.  Under  General  Orders 
No.  26,  dated  September  1,  1909,  the  First  Regiment  Infantry  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Coast  Artillery,  effective  January  1,  1910,  and  designated  as 
the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

In  compliance  with  the  President’s  proclamation  of  July  3,  1917,  the 
Maine  Coast  Artillery  reported  for  duty  at  their  home  stations,  July 
25,  1917.  Special  Orders  No.  105  were  immediately  issued,  directing 
the  movement  of  the  Maine  Coast  Artillery  to  the  stations  assigned  them 
in  Portland  Harbor.  The  unit  entered  the  service  with  a  strength  of 
fifty-four  officers  and  1,465  enlisted  men.  Under  date  of  August  23, 
many  of  the  men  were  transferred  to  the  103d  Field  Artillery  and  the 
101st  Engineers.  Under  date  of  August  31,  the  several  companies  of 
the  regiment  were  assigned  to  the  Portland  Coast  Artillery. 

Under  date  of  January  1,  1918,  Special  Orders  No.  220,  Headquarters 
C.  D.  P.  dated  December  25,  1917,  the  regiment  was  reorganized  as  the 
Fifty-fourth  Coast  Artillery  and  the  companies  became  the  batteries  of 
that  organization. 

The  regiment  consisted  of  Headquarters  Company,  Supply  Company 
and  six  batteries,  A  to  F  inclusive. 

The  Headquarters  Company  was  formed  from  the  155th  Company, 
Regular  Army,  C.  D.  of  P. 

The  Supply  Company  was  formed  from  the  Eighth  Company,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  National  Guard,  Maine. 

Battery  A  was  formed  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Company,  Regular 
Army. 

Battery  B  was  formed  from  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  companies,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  National  Guard,  Maine. 

Battery  C  was  formed  from  the  Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  companies, 

Regular  Army. 

Battery  D  was  formed  from  the  Fourth  and  Second  companies,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  National  Guard,  Maine. 

Battery  E  was  formed  from  the  Thirteenth  and  Third  companies, 
Coast  Artillery  Corps,  National  Guard,  Maine. 

Battery  F  was  formed  from  the  Ninth  and  Eleventh  companies,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  National  Guard,  Maine. 

The  regiment  was  reported  by  the  Inspector  General,  Northeastern 
Department,  ready  for  service,  March  2,  1918. 

The  Fifty-fourth  Artillery,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  sailed  from  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  on  the  “Canada,”  March  22,  1918,  except  the  First  Battalion 
and  Supply  Company,  which  sailed  March  16,  1918,  embarking  at  Hobo- 
.  ken  on  the  “Baltic,”  and  landing  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  April  2,  1918. 
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1  hey  were  the  first  American  troops  landing  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  From 
there  they  went  to  Winchester,  England,  arriving  April  3.  The  regi¬ 
ment  left  Winchester  for  La  Havre,  France,  via  Southampton,  arriving 
April  5,  1918,  with  the  exception  of  the  Third  Battalion,  which  left  Win¬ 
chester  on  Monday,  April  8,  arriving  at  La  Havre,  April  9,  going  into  a 
rest  camp  and  entrained  for  Hailly-le-Camp,  Aube,  France,  which  was 
headquarters  for  the  Railroad  Artillery  Reserve.  The  regiment  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  31st  Brigade  together  with  the  Fifty-fifth  and  Fifty-sixth 
Artillery.  On  May  1,  1918,  the  regiment  was  detailed  as  replacement  to 
Railway  Artillery  Reserve  and  Tractor  Artillery  Regiment.  About  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1918,  the  regiment  was  split  into  three  separate  batteries.  Bat¬ 
tery  A  and  Battery  B  went  to  Angres,  Department  Maine-et-Loire  and 
were  designated  training  battery  for  replacements  to  Army  Artillery. 
Batteiy  C  and  Battery  D  designated  training  artillery  replacements,  First 
Army,  and  attached  to  Army  Artillery  Headquarters.  Battery  E  and  Bat¬ 
tery  F  at  Camp  No.  2.  Railway  Artillery  Reserve  at  Haussimont,  France. 
On  December  1,  1918,  the  regiment  was  assigned  to  Angres,  remaining 
there  until  February  2,  1919.  Stationed  at  Brest  from  February  3  to  23, 

1919.  The  regiment  sailed  for  home  on  the  “Vedie,”  arriving  at  Boston 
March  7,  1919.  It  was  mustered  out  and  discharged  March  13,  1919. 

Soldiers’  Bonus — In  1919,  the  State  Legislature  passed  an  act  provid- 
ing  for  the  payment  of  a  bonus  to  Maine  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  had 
served  in  the  World  War.  In  order  to  make  this  payment  possible,  a 
bond  issue  was  provided  and  authority  for  this  issue  was  sought  from 
the  people  through  an  amendment  to  article  nine  of  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tion.  This  amendment  and  the  bonus  act  became  effective  September  13, 

1920.  The  1921  Legislature  made  two  amendments  to  the  original  act 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  to  apply  also  to  those  who  were  still  in, 
active  service  and  of  extending  the  time  for  filing  applications  until 
January  1,  1922. 

The  first  section  of  the  Bonus  Act  gives  the  purpose  as  that  “to 
promote  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  loyalty,  in  testimony  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  in  recognition  of  the  splendid  services  of 
Maine  men  in  the  War  with  Germany,”  and  fixes  the  bonus  to  be  paid 
to  each  person  entitled  to  it  at  one  hundred  dollars.  Other  sections 
specify  those  entitled  to  the  bonus,  provide  for  the  method  of  applica¬ 
tion,  examination  and  distribution,  as  well  as  for  the  creation  by  means 
of  a  bond  issue  of  the  Soldiers’  Bonus  Fund  and  for  the  payment  of  the 

bonus  to  the  dependents  or  heirs  of  those  entitled  to  it  but  no  longer 
living. 

The  Soldiers’  Bonus  Board  thus  created  consisted  of  the  State  Auditor, 
the  State  Treasurer,  and  the  Adjutant  General,  who  were  in  power  to 
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employ  the  necessary  clerical  force.  The  distribution  of  application 
blanks  began  November  1,  1920.  The  examination  department,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Board  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  applicants,  acted 
with  great  promptness  and  efficiency.  Though  large  numbers  of  ap¬ 
plications  were  received  immediately  following  the  distribution  of  blanks, 
claims  were  handled  at  the  rate  of  375  per  day  and  as  early  as  De¬ 
cember  3,  1920,  the  first  manifest  was  sent  to  the  State  Treasurer,  calling 
for  the  payment  of  $110,000. 

The  bond  issue  required  to  make  possible  the  payment  of  the  bonus 
amounted  to  $3,000,000,  issued  in  denominations  of  $1,000  each,  beating 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5j4  per  cent,  and  maturing  in  from  one  to  ten 
years,  beginning  with  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue,  December  1,  1920. 
The  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New  York  bought  the  entire  issue 
at  a  premium  of  $2.10  per  $100. 

By  June  30,  1927,  Maine  had  paid  the  bonus  to  a  total  of  32,249  ap¬ 
plicants. 

War  Savings  Stamps — By  the  War  Credits  Act  passed  by  Congress, 
September  24,  1917,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to 
issue  during  1918  War  Savings  and  Thrift  Stamps  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $2,000,000,000.  The  avowed  purpose  of  this  issue  was  to 
stimulate  greater  saving  and  thrift  among  the  people  and  to  provide  a 
means  by  which  they  could  loan  those  savings  regularly  and  in  small 
units  for  the  use  of  the  Government  in  carrying  on  the  war. 

Early  in  November,  1917,  representatives  summoned  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo  from  nearly  every  State  met  in  Washington  to  receive  a  plan 
formulated  by  the  Treasury  Department  under  the  direction  of  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip  of  New  York  for  a  nation-wide  campaign.  Each  represen¬ 
tative  present  was  asked  to  serve  as  State  Director  of  War  Savings  and 
to  undertake  the  organization  of  his  State  and  to  assume  charge  of  the 
campaign  during  1918.  These  State  Directors  served  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  National  Committee  of  five  members,  with  Mr.  Vanderlip 
as  Chairman  and  with  headquarters  in  Washington. 

Herbert  J.  Brown,  president  of  the  Brown  Company  of  Portland  and 
one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  and  business  men  of  Maine, ^  was  the 
representative  called  to  Washington  from  Maine.  Upon  his  return 
home  he  proceeded  at  once  to  create  his  State  organization.  He  as¬ 
sociated  with  himself  an  Advisory  Council,  consisting  of  the  Governor, 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  the 
State  Chairman  of  the  Public  Safety  Committee,  the  Federal  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Maine,  the  Presidents  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine,  Bowdoin,  Bates  and  Colby  colleges  and  several  other 
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prominent  citizens.  Later,  B.  B.  Sanderson,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Portland,  was  appointed  Vice-Director  and  upon  him  devolved  most  of 
the  active  executive  work  of  the  State  organization. 

For  each  of  the  sixteen  counties  in  the  State  a  Director  was  selected, 
who  became  responsible  to  the  State  Director  for  the  creation  of  the 
County  organization  and  for  the  supervision  of  its  work,  receiving  au¬ 
thority  to  associate  with  himself  a  paid  field  representative  and  a  county 
publicity  man.  Each  County  Director  in  turn  appointed  a  chairman  for 
each  of  his  cities  and  towns  to  have  supervision  of  and  responsibility  for 
local  campaigns.  The  Local  Chairman  associated  with  himself  such  a 
committee  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  first  purpose  of  the 
War  Savings  Plan,  namely,  to  encourage  every  man,  woman  and  child 
to  practice  thrift  and  to  become  a  regular  purchaser  of  Thrift  and  War 
Savings  Stamps. 


To  carry  out  the  program  of  the  National  Committee  and  to  serve  as 
a  clearing  house  for  all  War  Savings  Stamps  activities,  the  State  Head- 
quaiteis  in  the  Federal  Court  House  at  Portland  were  organized  into 
four  departments :  agencies,  war  savings  societies  and  field  work ;  ad- 
veitising,  publicity  and  distribution;  school  work;  and  statistics  and 
accounting.  At  the  head  of  each  of  these  departments  was  placed  a 
manager,  working  with  the  necessary  clerical  force  and  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Vice-Director.  These  managers  were,  respectively: 
Leon  F.  Timberlake,  John  C.  Sherman,  Glenn  L.  Starkey,  and  W.  B 
Brockway. 

The  first  step,  after  organization  had  been  accomplished  was  the 
establishment  of  agencies  throughout  the  State.  The  majority  of  these 
was  in  connection  with  local  post  offices  and  banks,  though  a  large 
number  were  also  established  in  stores  and  business  offices.  Though 
the  agency  quota  assigned  to  Maine  was  only  2,613,  the  number  of 

inioZ5  6Stablished  APril  1.  1918,  was  3,654,  and  by  the  end  of 
1918  Maine  stood  third  in  the  United  States  in  the  number  of  a-en- 

cies  m  proportion  to  population.  For  various  reasons,  none  of 
which  were  within  control  of  the  State  organization,  many  of  these 
agencies,  especially  in  the  beginning,  were  not  very  active  nor  entirely 
unactive.  Among  the  principal  reasons  for  this  condition  was  the  very 
large  amount  of  detail  work  involved  in  the  selling  and  handling  of 
stamps,  the  war  shortage  of  help  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  agencies 
were  overwhelmed  with  work  in  connection  with  Liberty  Loan  cam- 

ZT  lnd  %uer  T  aCtivitieS-  This  was  esPecialIy  true  in  respect  to 
VT  “  hundred  and  of  the  one  hundred  and 

enty-mne  banks  m  the  State  had  established  agencies,  not  over  one 
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third  of  these  were  active.  However,  there  were  many  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ceptions,  especially  in  Portland  and  in  some  of  the  other  cities  and 
larger  towns.  The  nation-wide  stamp  drive  during  June  and  July  of 
1918  temporarily  greatly  stimulated  agency  activities  and  stamp  sales, 
and  similar  results  were  achieved  in  September,  1918,  through  means  of 
a  Retail  Merchants’  Week  during  September  9-14. 

One  other  important  method  of  stimulating  the  sale  of  stamps  was 
the  formation  of  War  Saving  Societies.  By  the  end  of  1918  over  1,500  of 
these  had  been  organized  in  public  schools  and  in  Sunday  schools.  It 
found  necessary  to  modify  the  plan  for  such  societies  outside  of  schools, 
and  the  result  was  the  organization  of  so-called  Thrift  Clubs,  especially 
in  factories,  offices  and  stores.  In  Portland,  due  to  a  very  efficient  and 
enthusiastic  local  committee,  the  plan  was  a  distinct  success  and  over 
one  hundred  such  clubs  were  formed.  It  also  worked  successfully  in 
most  of  the  industrial  centers,  but  was  more  or  less  of  a  failure  in  coun¬ 
try  towns  and  the  even  more  sparsely  settled  sections. 

Though  originally  it  had  been  contemplated  that  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  each  County  Director  was  to  keep  in  close  personal  touch 
with  his  local  chairman  and  to  act  as  the  field  representative  in  his 
County  for  the  State  Director,  this  plan  did  not  work  out  very  well 
in  practice  in  most  counties.  In  February,  1918,  the  services  of  special 
field  representatives  were  secured  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  County 
Directors.  At  various  times  the  field  force  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  was  increased,  and  two  of  the  counties,  Hancock  and  York,  also 
employed  paid  field  workers  for  a  limited  period.  Valuable  field  work 
was  also  done  by  the  ‘hour-minute”  men  and  by  special  women’s  di¬ 
visions. 

Of  course,  throughout  the  duration  of  the  War  Savings  Stamps  cam¬ 
paigns,  State  Headquarters  sent  out  a  large  and  continuous  amount  of 
publicity.  Much  of  this  was  supplied  by  national  headquarters,  though 
a  considerable  amount  of  it  was  originated  in  Maine.  Especially  in¬ 
teresting  was  the  monthly  “Maine  AVar  Saver,”  originally  the  outcome 
of  a  monthly  national  organ,  which  latter,  however,  soon  disappeared. 
The  “Maine  War  Saver”  was  continued  throughout  1918,  beginning  with 
June,  its  fifth  and  last  issue  appearing  in  June,  1919.  It  proved  valuable 
in  establishing  closer  contact  between  the  different  parts  of  the  State 
organization. 

The  following  served  as  County  Directors :  Androscoggin,  George  C. 
Wing,  Jr.,  Auburn;  Aroostook,  Leonard  A.  Pierce,  Houlton;  Cumber¬ 
land,  Herbert  O.  Phillips  and  DeForest  H.  Perkins,  Portland;  Franklin, 
John  R.  Bass,  Wilton;  Hancock,  Andrew  P.  Havey,  West  Sullivan,  and 
Edward  S.  Small,  Ellsworth;  Kennebec,  Norman  L.  Bassett,  Augusta; 
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Knox,  Albert  C.  McLoon,  Rockland;  Lincoln,  Phineas  H.  Gay,  New¬ 
castle,  and  George  A.  Cowan,  Damariscotta ;  Oxford,  Frederick  R.  Dyer, 
Buckfield;  Penobscot,  Donald  F.  Snow,  Bangor;  Piscataquis,  Francis  C. 
Peaks  and  Lyman  K.  Lee,  Foxcroft;  Sagadahoc,  Frederick  E.  Drake, 
Bath;  Somerset,  Edward  F.  Merrill,  Skowhegan ;  Waldo,  B.  F.  Colcord 
and  Morris  L.  Slugg,  Belfast;  Washington,  Harold  H.  Murchie,  Calais; 
York,  Franklin  R.  Chesley,  Saco. 

On  a  cash  value  basis  the  quota  assigned  to  Maine,  based  on  an  es¬ 
timated  population  of  784,216,  was,  $13,070,267  or  $16.68  per  capita.  The 
total  of  sales  by  the  end  of  1918  was  $7,929,762  or  $10.11  per  capita, 
representing  60.7  per  cent  of  the  quota.  The  State  per  cent  of  the  as¬ 
signed  quota  was  exceeded  by  nine  of  the  sixteen  counties,  the  two 
highest  being  Franklin  with  86.3  per  cent  and  Knox  with  82.4  per  cent. 
Five  other  counties  achieved  a  percentage  of  over  70,  but  less  than  80, 
and  two  counties  one  of  over  60,  but  less  than  70.'  In  1918  Maine  stood 
fourth  in  the  New  England  District,  which  included  also  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  in  respect  to  its  sales  per  cent  of  its  quota.  In;  respect 
to  its  total  sales,  as  compared  with  the  total  sales  in  other  States,  Maine 
ranked  twenty-fourth. 

The  State  organization,  on  December  31,  1918,  consisted  of  a  total 
of  1,441  individuals,  of  whom  470  were  local  chairmen.  On  that  date 
there  were  3,747  agencies.  In  Maine’s  4,969  schools  with  their  152,923 
pupils  83,281  pupils  were  active  in  War  Savings  Stamps  work;  43,132  of 
these  bought  stamps  for  a  total  of  $180,056,  an  average  investment  of 

$4.17  per  pupil;  and  456  of  the  State’s  schools  achieved  a  100  per  cent 
rank. 

There  were  1,395  War  Savings  Societies  in  schools,  32  outside  of 
schools  and  83  Thrift  Clubs,  of  which  latter  82  were  in  Cumberland 
County  and  one  in  York  County. 

In  1919  the  War  Savings  Stamps  work  was  taken  over  by  the  women 
of  Maine,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Brown  of  Portland  became  State  Di¬ 
rector,  with  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Wing  of  Auburn,  State  Manager.  An  advis¬ 
ory  committee  of  prominent  men  and  women  supported  the  work,  and 
there  were  also  an  agricultural  committee,  an  Americanization  commit¬ 
tee,  a  committee  on  schools  and  a  committee  on  women’s  organizations. 
Prominent  women  were  appointed  as  County  Directors  and  were  as¬ 
sisted  by  County  Publicity  Directors,  as  well  as  four  field  secretaries, 
one  State  organizer  and  one  assistant  State  organizer.  Exclusive  of 
post  offices  and  banks,  413  sales  agencies  were  established  and,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  schools,  211  societies.  During  the  first  four  months  of  1919 
this  organization  sold  a  total  of  $331,950  of  War  Savings  Stamps. 

Liberty  Loan  Campaigns — Maine  did  more  than  its  assigned  share 
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in  connection  with  the  five  Liberty  Loan  campaigns,  just  as  it  had  done 
in  connection  with  every  other  patriotic  movement  during  the  World 
War.  In  each  of  the  five  campaigns  it  exceeded  its  quota  and  for  each 
of  the  five  loans  Maine  stood  second  of  all  the  New  England  States  in 
percentage  of  oversubscriptions,  being  exceeded  only  by  Connecticut. 

The  total  amount  subscribed  in  Maine  for  the  five  Liberty  Loans  was 
$118,388,650.  No  exact  figures  are  available  in  respect  to  the  First 
Liberty  Loan,  the  machinery  for  taking  and  recording  subscriptions  in 
Maine  at  that  time  not  yet  having  been  completed.  This  resulted  in 
many  of  the  subscriptions  being  credited  to  Massachusetts,  because 
banks  in  that  State  then  acted  for  the  Maine  banks,  which  were  their 
correspondents.  However,  careful  official  estimates  set  the  total  of 
Maine  subscriptions  to  the  First  Liberty  Loan  at  $21,700,000.  The  totals 
for  the  quotas  and  subscriptions,  respectively,  for  the  Second,  Third, 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Liberty  Loans  were:  $18,351,000  and  $25,840,000;  $12,- 
762,000  and  $20,136,600;  $20,530,500  and  $30,169,200;  $17,337,450  and 
$20,542,850. 

The  guiding  spirit  in  all  five  Liberty  Loan  campaigns  was  Harry 
A.  Rounds,  manager  of  the  Portland  branch  of  the  famous  New  England 
banking  house  of  Lee  Higginson  &  Company.  Mr.  Rounds  served  as 
State  Chairman  for  all  five  campaigns,  devoting  himself  to  this  work  for 
almost  two  years  to  the  exclusion  of  all  his  other  activities.  Under  his 
able,  aggressive  and  inspiring  leadership  there  were  assembled  sixteen 
County  Chairmen,  with  general  supervision  over  554  Community  com¬ 
mittees.  Throughout  the  State  the  banks,  including  National  Banks, 
Trust  Companies  and  Savings  Banks,  were  the  rallying  points. 

American  Red  Cross — Prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  in 
the  World  War  the  Society  of  the  American  Red  Cross  was  represented 
in  Maine  chiefly  through  individual  members  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  State.  Even  Portland  at  that  time  had  no  Chapter  of  its  own,  and 
as  late  as  October,  1916,  there  were  only  152  members  in  Portland,  the 
largest  city  in  the  State.  This  condition  was  typical  of  other  parts  of 
Maine  at  that  time. 

Following  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by  the  German  army,  various  re¬ 
lief  organizations  had  been  organized  in  Portland,  like  everywhere  else  in 
the  United  States  and  these  included  many  individual  members  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Their  work  gave  new  impetus  to  a  more  widespread  interest 
in  Red  Cross  activities,  and  one  of  the  most  active  Portland  Red  Cross 
members,  Miss  Lydia  MacDonald  Cook,  secured  the  necessary  four  ad¬ 
ditional  signatures  for  a  charter  for  a  Chapter  in  Portland,  to  include  all 
of  Cumberland  County  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Brunswick, 
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which  already  had  a  charter.  This  application  was  signed,  besides  by 
Miss  Cook,  by  Mrs.  John  F.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Jackson,  Miss 
Emily  Baxter,  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Verrill.  The  charter  was  granted 
May  12,  1916,  but  no  action  was  taken  under  it  until  February  12,  1917, 
when  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association.  At  that  time  the  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Chapter:  Herbert  J.  Brown,  Chairman;  Franklin  C.  Payson,  Vice 
Chairman;  Frank  L.  Rawson,  Treasurer;  Miss  Lydia  MacD.  Cook, 
Secretary;  Robert  Braun,  William  H.  Looney,  Dr.  John  F.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Franklin  R.  Barrett,  and  Miss  Edith  Soule,  Executive  Committee. 

From  then  on  the  Chapter  grew  rapidly  and  vastly  extended  its  help¬ 
ful  activities,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  tireless  and  enthusiastic  work 
of  its  officers  and  of  a  small  group  of  devoted  co-workers.  The  scope  of 
this  article  does  not  permit  to  relate  in  detail  the  development  of  the 
Portland  Chapter  or  of  its  many  activities,  nor  is  it  possible  to  mention 
the  names  of  all  those  whose  unselfish  services  made  possible  this  de¬ 
velopment.  Indicative  of  the  great  interest  and  wide  support  given  by 
the  citizens  of  Portland  were  the  results  of  the  first  membership  cam¬ 
paign,  started  early  in  April,  1917,  which  brought  7,672  new  members. 
By  the  end  of  1917  the  membership  had  grown  to  10,692.  Another  mem¬ 
bership  campaign,  undertaken  just  before  Christmas,  1917,  added  15,652 
new  members,  making  the  total  membership  26,344,  of  which  about  two- 
thirds  were  within  the  Portland  Chapter  proper  and  one-third  within 
the  branches.  During  1918  several  hundreds  of  new  members  joined 
without  any  special  campaign  having  been  carried  on,  while  the  1918  Roll 
Call  increased  the  total  membership  to  30,327.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  the  Portland  Chapter’s  existence,  1917-19,  there  was  collected, 
through  membership  dues  alone,  the  large  sum  of  $76,137.  Of  this  $41,- 
588  were  remitted  to  National  Headquarters  at  Washington  for  general 
Red  Cross  purposes,  while  the  balance  was  retained  for  local  work  and 
expenses. 

In  1917  the  work  of  the  Portland  Chapter  was  directed  by  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary,  Miss  Abba  Harris,  now  Mrs.  Harrie  B.  Coe.  There 
were  also  several  general  committees  to  handle  the  finances,  purchases, 
publicity  and  membership  campaigns.  The  actual  work  was  divided 
into  two  departments,  one  each  for  military  relief  and  for  civilian  relief. 
Sub-committees  carrying  on  the  activities  of  these  two  departments  in¬ 
cluded  committees  on  Red  Cross  instruction  for  women  and  for  men, 
surgical  diessings,  hospital  supplies,  packing  and  shipping,  local  Red 
Cross  nurses,  collection  and  distribution  of  supplies  and  investigation 
of  cases,  town  and  country  nursing,  housing,  transportation,  coopera- 
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tion  with  outside  organizations,  emergency  relief,  and  registration  of 
local  resources. 

In  June,  1917,  and  again  in  May,  1918,  very  successful  campaigns  for 
funds  in  support  of  the  general  Red  Cross  activities  were  carried  on. 
The  quotas  assigned  to  Portland  were  $150,000  and  $175,000,  respect¬ 
ively,  and  were  considerably  exceeded  in  both  campaigns,  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  first  campaign  being  more  than  $190,000  and  those  for  the 
second  campaign  being  $254,000.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  treasurer  of  the  Portland  Chapter,  F.  L.  Rawson,  also  assumed 
charge  of  the  State  Campaign  in  1917,  raising  more  than  $650,000,  and 
likewise  served  as  State  Chairman  of  subsequent  Red  Cross  campaigns. 

In  November,  1917,  the  Portland  Chapter  had  no  organized  branches, 
but  between  that  date  and  July,  1918,  twenty-four  branches  were  or¬ 
ganized,  covering  all  of  Cumberland  County  with  the  exception  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Freeport  and  Harpswell,  which  latter  two  were  branches  of  the 
Brunswick  Chapter.  These  twenty-four  branches  were  located  at  Bridg- 
ton,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Casco,  Cumberland,  East  Baldwin,  Falmouth,  Frye- 
burg,  Gorham,  Gray,  Harrison,  Hiram,  New  Gloucester,  Otisfield, 
Pownal,  Raymond,  Scarboro,  Sebago,  South  Portland,  Standish,  Walnut 
Hill,  West  Baldwin,  Westbrook,  Windham,  Yarmouth.  They  had  a 
membership  of  12,530  and  raised  through  membership  and  war  fund 
drives  and  in  other  ways  almost  $100,000.  They  were  organized  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  uniform  plan  and  their  activities  were  those  of  miniature 
Chapters. 

In  respect  to  Red  Cross  activities  throughout  the  State  of  Maine  some 
very  interesting  statistics  may  be  found  in  “The  Work  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  during  the  War,”  published  in  a  limited  edition  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  1919.  According  to  this  book  the  adult  member¬ 
ship  in  Maine  at  the  end  of  1918  was  158,613  or  20.28  per  cent  of  the 
population,  the  percentage  for  the  entire  country  being  only  17.66.  There 
were  also,  at  the  end  of  February,  1919,  Junior  Members  to  the  number 
of  32,025,  representing  19.25  per  cent  of  the  State’s  school  population, 
the  percentage  for  the  entire  country  being  51.49.  According  to  the 
same  source  Maine  citizens  contributed  a  grand  total  of  $1,564,480  to  the 
first  and  second  War  Drives. 

The  American  Legion — The  American  Legion  is  incorporated  by  Act 
of  Congress  approved  September  16,  1919,  and  is  organized  into  Depart¬ 
ments  and  Posts. 

The  Preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the  Legion  reads  as  follows : 

For  God  and  Country,  we  associate  ourselves  together  for  the  following  pur¬ 
poses: 
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To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
maintain  law  and  order;  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred  per  cent  Ameri¬ 
canism;  to  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  association  in  the  Great 
War;  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  community,  State  and 
nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  to  make 
right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth;  to  safe¬ 
guard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  justice,  freedom  and  democracy; 
to  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. 

There  can  be  no  form  of  membership  in  the  Legion  except  an  active 
membership  and  that  is  determined  by  the  standing  of  a  service  man 
on  November  11,  1918: 

Any  person  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  The  American  Legion  who 
was  regularly  enlisted,  drafted  or  inducted  or  commissioned  and  who  was  ac¬ 
cepted  for  and  assigned  to  active  duty  in  the  army,  navy  or  marine  corps  of 
the  United  States  at  some  time  during  the  period  between  April  6,  1917,  and 
November  11,  1918,  both  dates  inclusive,  or  who,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  his.  entry  therein,  served  on  active  duty  in  the  naval,  military 
or  air  forces  of  any  of  the  governments  associated  with  the  United  States  during 
the  Great  War;  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  membership  (a) 
who,  being  in  the  army,  navy  or  marine  corps  of  the  United  States  during  said 
period,  refused  on  conscientious,  political  or  other  grounds,  to  subject  himself 
to  military  discipline  or  unqualified  service,  or  (b)  who,  being  in  such  service, 
was  separated  therefrom  under  circumstances  amounting  to  dishonorable  discharge 
and  has  not  subsequently  been  officially  restored  to  an  honorable  status. 

Its  Foundation  at  Paris  and  at  St.  Louis — It  may  be  said  that  the 
Legion  was  born  in  Paris  in  the  old  Cercle  Theater.  Representative 
officers  and  enlisted  men  from  the  various  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  gathered  there  in  the  winter  of  1919  and  planned  an  organization 
to  represent  the  service  men.  General  Albert  Greenlaw  and  James  L. 
Boyle  attended  this  meeting  and  have  ever  since  been  active  in  Legion 
affairs  in  Maine.  After  some  deliberation,  it  was  decided  to  wait  till 
most  of  the  men  in  foreign  service  arrived  back  in  the  United  States 
and  then  a  gathering  would  be  planned  for  which  would  be  truly  re¬ 
presentative  of  all  men  in  service.  Such  an  assembly  was  planned  for 
and  held  in  St.  Louis  in  May,  1919. 

Representation  at  the  St.  Louis  caucus  was  based  upon  congressional 
representation.  The  Governors  of  all  States  were  invited  to  attend. 
Governor  Carl  E.  Milliken  of  Maine  attended  and  invited  the  following 
service  men  to  represent  the  State : 

George  McL.  Presson,  Farmington;  Albert  Greenlaw,  Eastport; 
Arthur  L.  Robinson,  Portland;  Roger  A.  Greene,  Lewiston;  Frank  M. 
Hume,  Houlton;  Waldemar  P.  Adams,  Portland;  James  L.  Boyle, 
Augusta.  Roy  C.  Haines  of  Ellsworth  joined  the  Maine  delegation  at 
St.  Louis. 
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The  meeting  at  St.  Louis  was  full  of  spirit  and  every  State  and  pos¬ 
session  of  the  United  States  was  represented.  A  temporary  constitution 
was  adopted  and  plans  laid  to  launch  an  organization  known  as  “The 
American  Legion”  and  to  hold  a  national  convention  at  Minneapolis,  No¬ 
vember  10,  11  and  12,  to  form  the  permanent  organization. 

Organization  of  Maine  Department — Upon  adjournment  of  the 
caucus,  the  delegates  from  Maine  voted  to  form  a  temporary  organiza¬ 
tion  and  proceed  to  the  organization  of  posts  in  this  State.  Albert  Green¬ 
law  was  elected  Chairman,  James  L.  Boyle,  Secretary,  and  Walter  H. 
Butler  of  Rockland  was  appointed  Treasurer. 

The  Secretary  sent  official  application  blanks  to  service  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  ere  long  applications  began  to  pour  in  for  charters. 

When  twenty-five  posts  were  formed,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  call 
a  State  meeting.  Pursuant  to  the  call  of  Chairman  Albert  Greenlaw  and 
Secretary  James  L.  Boyle  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  Posts  was  held 
in  Augusta.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty-five  Posts  were  represented  by  the 
following  men : 

Albert  Greenlaw,  Eastport;  James  L.  Boyle,  Augusta;  William  E. 
Southard,  Bangor;  Walter  H.  Butler  and  Edward  H.  Moran,  Jr.,  Rock¬ 
land;  Everett  H.  Maxcy  and  Norman  E.  Brown,  Gardiner;  John  G. 
Towne,  James  E.  McMahon,  Paul  S.  Julien,  Harold  S.  Brown,  R.  E.  Tur- 
cotte  and  Norman  Haskell,  Waterville;  Harold  A.  Tibbetts,  Hallowell; 
Harry  J.  Mitchell,  Livermore  Falls;  Owen  J.  Toussaint,  East  Millin- 
ocket;  Howard  Crosby,  Fairfield;  Milburn  M.  Fowler,  Skowhegan; 
Albert  E.  Anderson  and  Waldemar  L.  Adams,  Portland;  Cook  Scholes, 
Vinalhaven;  Cecil  J.  Siddall,  Horace  E.  Eaton,  Perley  Ford,  Lloyd 
Batchelder  and  Clifford  Cook,  Sanford;  Arthur  F.  Brown,  Brunswick; 
Daniel  S.  Dexter  and  Roger  A.  Greene,  Lewiston ;  Albert  Belliveau,  A'. 
L.  Poulin,  Chester  D.  Hardy,  John  M.  Sylvester,  Wilfred  Arsenault 
and  E.  C.  Carrier,  Rumford;  Benjamin  L.  Hadley,  Bar  Harbor. 

The  meeting  was  productive  of  results.  The  following  matters  were 
the  subject  of  discussion:  Organization,  Women’s  Auxiliaries,  Employ¬ 
ment  Bureaus,  War  Risk  Insurance  and  Vocational  Training,  County 
Organization,  Choice  of  Bangor  as  place  for  State  Convention,  Basis  of 
Representation  at  Convention,  Return  of  the  A.  E.  F.  dead. 

The  first  State  convention  was  held  at  Bangor  on  September  24,  1919. 
By  that  time  54  posts  had  been  organized. 

Maine  at  the  Minneapolis  Convention — The  following  were  delegates 
from  Maine  at  the  National  convention,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  No¬ 
vember  10,  11  and  12;  and  the  committees  on  which  they  served: 

Albert  Greenlaw,  Eastport,  Military  Policy;  James  L.  Boyle,  Water- 
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ville,  Credentials,  Rules  of  Convention;  Arthur  L.  Robinson,  Portland, 
Eligibility,  Post  Activities  and  Memorials;  Wilford  S.  Alexander,  Port¬ 
land,  Emblem,  Anti-American  Propaganda;  John  G.  Towne,  Waterville, 
Auxiliaries,  Beneficial  Legislation;  Roy  L.  Marston,  Skowhegan,  Po¬ 
litical  Restriction,  Legislation;  Harold  E.  Weeks,  Fairfield,  Finances  and 
National  Dues;  Edward  Quinn,  Portland,  Constitution  and  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Employment,  War  Risk  Insurance;  James  A.  Walsh,  Lewiston, 
Next  Meeting  Place,  Permanent  Headquarters;  George  Webber,  Au¬ 
burn,  Resolutions. 

The  following  guests  accompanied  the  Maine  Delegation  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention : 

Mrs.  John  G.  Towne  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Towne,  Waterville;  Mrs. 
Roy  L.  Marston,  Skowhegan;  Mrs.  Fannie  Orne  Perkins,  Boothbay  Har¬ 
bor. 

Early  Legislative  and  Other  Activities — At  the  Special  Session  of 
the  Maine  Legislature,  November,  1919,  the  following  legislation  per¬ 
taining  to  The  American  Legion  was  enacted: 

Chapter  258,  an  Act  to  amend  Paragraph  III  of  Section  six  of  Chapter 
10  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  exemption  from  taxation  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  Posts  of  The  American  Legion. 

Representative  Garcelon  of  Auburn  introduced  an  Act  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  a  $100  Bonus  to  Maine  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the 
World  War.  The  Act  was  passed.  As  there  were  no  funds  available 
in  the  State  Treasury  to  pay  the  bonus,  the  adoption  of  the  Act  and  the 
matter  of  issuing  of  State  bonds  to  meet  payments  was  referred  to  the 
voters  of  the  State,  as  the  State  cannot  issue  bonds  without  the  sanction 
of  the  people.  Both  the  Act  and  the  bond  issue  were  approved  by  a 
substantial  majority. 

An  informal  meeting  of  representatives  of  Posts  was  held  at  Augusta, 
February  17,  1920,  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  House.  The 
blocking  of  railroad  and  electric  lines  by  the  snow  and  storms  prevented 
many  attending  who  had  signified  their  intention  of  being  in  attendance. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  the  matters  of  War  Risk  Insurance, 
Vocational  Training,  France  Memorial  Diplomas,  Women’s  Auxiliaries, 
and  General  Organization. 

In  the  winter  of  1920  Legion  posts  attended  to  distribution  of  Mem¬ 
orial  Certificates  presented  by  the  French  Government  to  the  next  of 
kin  of  persons  deceased  in  the  service  in  the  World  War.  In  most  places 
the  presentation  was  upon  Washington’s  Birthday,  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  the  French  Government. 

The  State  of  Maine  officially  welcomed  General  Pershing,  the  Com- 
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mander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  on  June  3,  4  and 
5,  1920.  American  Legion  posts  were  in  full  charge  of  local  programs 
of  welcome,  assisted  by  local  people  of  prominence.  The  Governor  of 
Maine  and  his  staff  and  Department  officials  of  the  Legion  accompanied 
the  General  while  in  Maine. 

The  Growth  of  the  Legion  in  Maine — Since  the  days  of  1919  and  1920 
the  Legion  has  shown  remarkable  growth.  With  138  posts  organized 
in  Maine  and  11,500  in  the  country,  the  organization  is  typically  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  classes  and  creeds  in  America.  There  are  no  limitations 
to  membership  or  place  of  service  and  the  only  qualifications  necessary 
are  active  service  in  the  War,  and,  if  discharged,  an  honorable  discharge. 

The  Legion  has  held  annual  conventions  in  Maine  since  its  incep¬ 
tion.  The  chief  executive  officers  (Department  Commanders)  elected 
each  year  were:  1919  Albert  Greenlaw,  Eastport;  1920  Albert  Green¬ 
law,  Eastport;  1921  Edward  S.  Anthoine,  Portland;  1922  Perley  Ford, 
Sanford;  1923  John  G.  Towne,  Waterville;  1924  Albert  Belveau,  Rum- 
ford;  1925  Robert  P.  Clark,  Lincoln;  1926  James  L.  Morse,  Bath;  1927 
Patrick  Griffin,  Bangor.  James  L.  Boyle  of  Waterville  has  been  Secre¬ 
tary  or  Department  Adjutant  since  1919.  Walter  H.  Butler  of  Rock¬ 
land  was  Treasurer  or  Finance  Officer  from  1919  to  1924,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  S.  McCubrey  of  Portland  has  been  Finance  Officer  since  1924. 

The  Department  Vice-Commanders,  County  Executive  Committeemen 
and  Post  Officers  have  included  men  of  prominence  in  the  State,  and 
have  come  from  all  walks  of  ilfe. 

Albert  Greenlaw  of  Eastport,  a  member  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com¬ 
mission,  has  been  National  Committeeman  from  Maine  since  the  organ¬ 
ization  was  formed  and  has  given  unselfishly  of  his  services  for  its  best 
interests. 

;Dr.  John  G.  Towne  of  Waterville  was  elected  to  and  held  the  office 
of  National  Vice-Commander  during  the  year  from  1926  to  1927. 

Nationally  and  in  the  State,  the  Legion  has  been  very  active.  It  does 
not  attempt  to  displace  any  established  organization  or  undertaking. 
In  many  ways  it  is  a  coordinator  and  cooperator.  It  does  not  care  so 
much  who  does  the  work  it  is  interested  in,  so  long  as  it  is  done  properly. 

Present  Activities  of  Maine  Department — The  organization  has  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  in  Maine  and  millions  in  the  nation  in  welfare  work 
among  the  disabled,  their  families  and  the  dependents  of  deceased  serv¬ 
ice  men.  It  maintains  able  legislative  committees  at  Washington  and 
at  State  legislatures  seeking  necessary  legislation  for  service  men  and 
their  families  handicapped  by  the  war.  It  interests  itself  in  adequate  na¬ 
tional  preparedness,  military  and  naval  training,  citizens’  military  train- 
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ing  camps  for  boys,  aviation,  immigration,  and  other  matters  of  national 
importance. 

Our  posts  in  Maine  aim  to  be  community  assets.  Their  members  are 
leaders  today  and  will  be  the  principal  leaders  of  tomorrow.  The  present 
Governor  of  Maine,  Ralph  O.  Brewster,  is  a  Legionaire.  Numerous  men 
in  public  life,  State  Senators,  Representatives,  county  and  city  officials 
are  Legionaires,  and  if  past  precedents  govern,  the  next  thirty  years 
will  find  our  service  men  occupying  most  positions  of  importance  in 
public  life.  It  is  not  intended  to  state  that  the  Legion  will  be  political. 
It  cannot  be.  The  constitution  of  the  organization  provides  that  no 
member  can  hold  a  Legion  office  if  he  is  a  candidate  for  or  incumbent  of 
a  remunerative,  elective,  public  office.  Neither  can  a  post  indorse  the 
candidacy  of  any  person,  member  or  not,  for  any  political  office. 

Many  Legion  posts  in  Maine  are  so  organized  that  they  can  serve  as 
emergency  relief  units  if  local  necessity  requires.  If  serious  fire,  flood, 
windstorm  or  other  trouble  seriously  affect  the  economic  or  family  life 
of  a  community,  the  Legion  can  immediately  have  available  a  known 
personnel  at  a  point  given  and  act  under  an  officer-in-charge  with  units 
organized  for  patrol,  transportation,  supply  and  medical  purposes. 

Maine  posts  have  under  their  care  troops  of  Boy  Scouts  and  like  as¬ 
sociations,  and  aim  to  instruct  the  youth  in  good  living  and  devotion  to 
country.  To  encourage  sport,  big  league  baseball  sets  aside  many  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  the  Legion  to  encourage  junior  baseball  and  decide  upon 
local,  county,  district,  State,  regional  and  national  Junior  Champions. 

Local  posts  are  usually  named  after  some  home  town  boy  who  died 
in  service.  The  people  in  the  community  are  interested  in  service  men, 
and  for  that  reason  there  are  many  Legion  homes  in  Maine — beautiful 
club  houses  that  are  getting  to  be  a  sort  of  community  center  for  the 

business  men  and  Legionaires  to  meet  and  talk  over  town  and  city 
problems.  J 

Associated  with  the  Legion,  and  working  in  harmony  with  it,  is  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  to  which  are  eligible  the  wives,  mothers, 
daughters  and  sisters  of  Legionaires  and  of  deceased  service  men.  There 
aie  85  Auxiliary  Units  in  Maine  ably  officered  and  actively  participating 
m  many  worth  while  matters  for  the  public  good  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  service  men  and  their  families. 

There  are  listed  below  the  posts  organized  in  Maine  and  the  persons 
they  are  named  after  and  where  located.  The  future  is  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  posts.  The  Legion  is  a  young  organization,  less  than  ten 
years  oid,  yet  it  is  making  rapid  strides  in  development.  With  close  to 
a  million  members  and  so  many  local  posts,  it  is  bound  to  increase  in 
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strength  and  be  a  power  for  good  and  represent  more  than  any  other 
organization  can  hope  to  the  young  manhood  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
military  or  naval  rank  in  the  Legion.  The  commander  or  gob,  general 
or  private,  are  considered  of  equal  importance,  no  one  above  or  below 
the  other.  The  only  questions  asked  of  applicants  are:  Were  you  on 
active  duty  in  the  World  War?  And  if  discharged,  do  you  hold  an 
honorable  discharge? 

Naturally  the  membership  takes  in  men  in  all  walks  of  life  —  men 
who  will  be  the  leaders  of  the  morrow.  If  the  young  manhood  fails 
to  align  itself  with  the  Legion,  both  are  losers. 

The  Legion  wants  its  membership,  both  individually  and  in  units  as 
posts,  to  be  active  participants  in  local,  State  and  national  matters.  If 
the  lukewarm  member  or  post  fails  to  be  of  service,  local  public 
opinion  must  necessarily  question  the  value  of  the  organization,  and  a 
low  estimation  of  worth  is  deserved. 

If  Legionaires  or  posts  desire  to  serve  in  any  way  the  best  interests 
of  the  people,  and  proffered  service  is  not  accepted  or  sought  for,  it  is 
a  commentary  on  how  the  public  can  change  in  ten  years  its  view  of  the 
value  and  need  of  service.  A  decade  ago,  the  hearts  and  possessions  of 
the  ordinary  American  would  gladly  have  been  placed  at  the  feet  of  our 
men  for  the  service  they  were  rendering.  Nothing  was  asked  for.  Serv¬ 
ice  was  the  order  of  the  times,  and  the  same  conditions  obtain  today 
in  a  peace  time  way.  Legionaires  and  Legion  posts  are  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  serve  today  in  Maine  and  elsewhere  and  ask  for  no  special  con¬ 
sideration  because  of  their  service  connection  with  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  but  all  things  being  equal,  the  individual  and  the 
organization  must  and  should  be  utilized  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  POSTS  IN  MAINE 


Name  of  Post : 
Winslow-Holbrook, 
James  Fitzgerald, 
Sherman  Brothers, 
Benjamin  E.  Smith, 
George  N.  Bourque, 
Frank  E.  Goodrich, 
Mercier-Robinson, 
Narraguagus, 
Ephraim  H.  John¬ 
son, 

George  Bunten, 

Fred  Mitchell, 
James  W.  Williams, 


No.  Location 
No.  1,  Rockland 
No.  2,  Augusta 
No.  3,  Calais 
No.  4,  Gardiner 
No.  5,  Waterville 
No.  6,  Hallowed 
No.  7,  Princeton 
No.  8,  Cherryfield 

No.  9,  Machias 
No.  10,  Livermore 
Falls 

No.  11,  Eastport 
No.  12,  Bangor 


Name  of  Post : 
John  Feeney, 

George  O.  Grover, 
Henry  B.  Pratt,  Jr., 
Simon  Peters, 
Harold  T.  An¬ 
drews, 

Woodcock-Cassie- 

Coombs, 

Thomas  W.  Cole, 
George  T.  Files, 
Roland  H.  Smith, 
Lewiston, 

William  T.  Wren, 


No.  Location 
No.  13,  East  Milli- 
nocket 

No.  14,  Fairfield 
No.  15,  Caribou 
No.  16,  Skowhegan 

No.  17,  Portland 

No.  18,  Vinalhaven 
No.  19,  Sanford 
No.  20,  Brunswick 
No.  21,  Bath 
No.  22,  Lewiston 
No.  23,  Woodland 
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AMERICAN  LEGION  POSTS  IN  MAINE  (Continued) 


Name  of  Post : 
Napoleon  Ouellette, 
George  Edwin  Kirk, 
Philip  Tighe, 
Walter  Lovely, 

Thaddeus  Roder¬ 
ick, 

Arthur  V.  Chad- 
bourne, 

Arey-Heal, 

Alden  M.  Gayton, 
Otis  M.  Vining, 
North  Haven, 

Marshall  Kinney, 
Stewart  P.  Mor¬ 
rill, 

Charles  E.  Sher¬ 
man, 

Williams-Brasier, 

Sullivan-Nowell, 

Emile  A.  Tardiff, 
Winthrop, 

Joseph  P.  Chais- 
son, 

Richard  R.  Wells, 

Frank  D.  Hazel- 
tine, 

J.  R.  Simmons, 

Rex  L.  McKenney, 
William  Shaw, 
Chester  L.  Briggs, 
Oscar  Dow, 
Lavesseur-Farrell, 
Benjamin  Berry, 
Harry  G.  Decker, 
Frank  B.  Holden, 
Edward  J.  Poulliot, 
Bradford,  Sortwell, 
Wright, 

Richard  White, 


No.  Location 
No.  24,  Rumford 
No.  25,  Bar  Harbor 
No.  26,  Biddeford 
No.  27,  Fort  Fair- 
field 

No.  28,  Farmington 

No.  29,  Dover- 
Foxcroft 
No.  30,  Camden 
No.  31,  Auburn 
No.  32,  Pittsfield 
No.  33,  North 
Haven 

No.  34,  St.  George 

No.  35,  So.  Port¬ 
land 

No.  36,  Boothbay 
Harbor 

No.  37,  Thomaston 
No.  38,  South 
Berwick 

No.  39,  Madison 
No.  40,  Winthrop 

No.  41,  Milo 
No.  42,  Newcastle 
Damariscotta 

No.  43,  Belfast 
No.  44,  Rockport 
No.  45,  Danforth 
No.  46,  Harrington 
No.  47,  Houlton 
No.  48,  Washburn 
No.  49,  Van  Buren 
No.  50,  Unity 
No.  51,  Oakland 
No.  52,  Oakfield 
No.  53,  Dexter 

No.  54,  Wiscasset 
No.  55,  Limerick 


Name  of  Post: 
Edward  E.  Rams- 
dell, 

C.  Fayette  Staples, 

John  D.  Long, 
Cobscook, 

Clifford  Smith, 
Donald  W.  Norton, 
Stephen  W.  Man¬ 
chester, 

Frank  E.  Whit¬ 
more, 

Arthur  J.  Stuart, 
Nelson-Conley, 
Edward  Lopeman, 
Jackson-Silver, 

East  Machias, 

Sidney  C.  Keene, 
Arthur  S.  Foster, 
Corinna, 

Harold  A.  Webber, 
Tedd-Lait, 

Lucien  T.  Libby, 
Carl  Burrill, 

Fred  L.  Johnson, 
Charles  S.  Hatch, 
Donald  V.  Henry, 
George  A.  Mundt, 
William  H.  Stone, 
John  Arthur  Stow- 
ell, 

O.  H.  M.  H., 
Horace  K.  Duffy, 
Gray, 

Quint-Cheney, 

Ray  Goding, 

Henry  Wallingford, 

Ivan  Bicknell, 
Anderson-May- 
berry, 


No.  Location 

No.  56,  York  Vil¬ 
lage 

No.  57,  Old  Or¬ 
chard 

No.  58,  Buckfield 
No.  59,  Pembroke 
No.  60,  Gorham 
No.  61,  Kingfield 

No.  62,  Westbrook 

No.  63,  Ellsworth 
No.  65,  Lubec 
No.  66,  Lisbon  Falls 
No.  67,  Bridgton 
No.  68,  Bryant’s 
Pond 

No.  70,  East 
Machias 
No.  71,  Solon 
No.  72,  South  Paris 
No.  73,  Corinna 
No.  74,  Kennebunk 
No.  75,  Old  Town 
No.  76,  Scarboro 
No.  77,  Lincoln 
No.  78,  Strong 
No.  79,  Berwick 
No.  80,  Millinocket 
No.  81,  Bethel 
No.  82,  Norway 

No.  83,  Freeport 
No.  84,  Orono 
No.  85,  Bluehill 
No.  86,  Gray 
No.  87,  North 
Berwick 

No.  88,  Presque 
Isle 

No.  89,  Kittery 
Point 

No.  90,  Togus 
No.  91,  Yarmouth 
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AMERICAN  LEGION  POSTS  IN  MAINE  (Continued) 


Name  of  Post: 

No.  Location 

Name  of  Post: 

No.  Location 

Bernard  Jones, 

No.  92,  Brownville 

Walter  E.  Mayo, 

No.  115,  East 

Bucksport, 

Jet. 

No.  93,  Bucksport 

Oral  A.  Towne, 

Corinth 

No.  116,  Monson 

Cecil  R.  Cole, 

No.  94,  Greenville 

Ralph  S.  Hosmer, 

No.  117,  Wilton 

Jet. 

William  Cousins, 

No.  118,  Mars  Hill 

No.  95,  Cancelled 

Frank  R.  Conner, 

No.  119,  Guilford 

Richard  C.  Owen, 

No.  96,  Saco 

Allen  Wilbur, 

No.  120,  Rangeley 

Lee  Graham  How¬ 

Beryl  L.  Prosser, 

No.  121,  Monticello 

land, 

No.  97,  Howland 

Arno  E.  Hughey, 

No.  122,  Jackman 

Daniel  E.  Geagan, 

No.“  98,  Brewer 

Carroll  S.  West, 

No.  123,  Kezar  Falls 

Stanley  Beane, 

No.  99,  Bingham 

Oramell  Hunton, 

No.  124,  Readfield 

Lyman  K.  Swasey, 

No.  100,  Dixfield 

Raymond  L. 

No.  125,  Patten 

Newell  E.  Carter, 

No.  101,  Seal 

Walker, 

Harbor 

Frank  D.  Ronco, 

No.  126,  North 

Rodney  Stinson, 

No.  102,  Stonington 

Vassalboro 

Lester  J.  Lurvey, 

No.  103,  North¬ 

Stephen  O’Bar, 

No.  127,  Limestone 

Earl  H.  Marston, 

east  Harbor 

No.  104,  Canton 

Bernard  J.  Keni- 
son, 

No.  128,  Standish 

Gibson  Tuttle, 

No.  105,  Newport 

Ralph  D.  Cald¬ 

Charles  Simpson, 

No.  106,  Kendus- 

well, 

No.  129,  Wood- 

Neil  Bowen, 

keag 

No.  107,  Carmel 

Harold  F.  Hutch¬ 

fords 

Rogers  Worcester, 

No.  108,  Jonesport 

inson, 

No.  130,  Bar  Mills 

Donald  DeLaite, 

No.  109,  Ashland 

Hughie  Allen, 

No.  131,  Columbia 

Storer-Collins, 

No.  110,  Union 

* 

Falls 

Turner, 

No.  Ill,  Turner 

Emerson-Lane, 

No.  132,  Richmond 

Elmer  D.  Ander¬ 

Martin  Klein, 

No.  133,  Fort  Kent 

son, 

No.  112,  Oxford 

Brown-Emmons, 

No.  134,  Alfred 

Stanley  Buck, 

No.  113,  North 

Harry  J.  Conway, 

No.  135,  Sabattus 

Anson 

George  Perkins, 

No.  136,  Stockholm 

Bryant  Spooner, 

No.  114,  Sherman 

Frank  W.  Shaw, 

No.  137,  Fryeburg 

Mills 

Argonne, 

No.  138,  Winter- 

ROLL  OF  HONOR— UNITED  STATES 

port 

ARMY 

Alfred 

Brown,  Lyman  W. 

Appleton 

Collins,  Andrew  A. 

Alton 

Ellis,  Martin 

A. 

Argyle 

Hopkins,  Linwood  W.,  Corp. 

Amity 

Tracey,  Colie 

B. 

Ashland 

Dunn,  Fred 

Anson 

Malone,  Peter  James 

Delile,  William 

Perry,  Leo,  Corp. 

Merrill,  Scott  B. 

Sabol,  John 

St.  Peter,  Alphie 

Ashville 

Robertson,  Ralph  E.,  Sgt. 
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Auburn 

Beal,  Howard  W.,  Maj.,  M.  D. 
Bernard,  Wilfred  O. 

Bush,  Arthur  E. 

Canter,  Myer  L. 

Drake,  Leroy  C. 

Eveleth,  George  F. 

Gayton,  Alden  M. 

Nason,  Raymond  E.,  Sgt. 
Nightingale,  Harry  M.,  Corp. 
Peirce,  Lawrence,  Lt. 

Williams,  Ermund  C. 

Augusta 

Albert,  Wilfred 

Beale,  Walker  Blaine,  Lt. 

Beaudoin,  Viateur 
Blouin,  Ovila 
Clukey,  Samuel 
Foye,  Sydney  F. 

Guest,  Eugene  J. 

Leary,  Edmund  J.,  Col. 

Leighton,  Wilbur  B. 

McNally,  John  A. 

Morse,  William  C. 

O’Donnell,  William  H. 

Poulin,  Joseph  I. 

Sproul,  Harold  J. 

Turcott,  Florien 

Webster,  Stephen  Tracey,  1st  Lt. 
Winslow,  Earle 

Bangor 

Bayko,  Sedor  P. 

Bernard,  John 

Bowden,  Ralph 

Bragdon,  Harold  B.,  Corp. 

Breen,  Garret  J. 

Burke,  Leonce  C. 

Curtis,  Isaac  W. 

Decker,  Llewellyn  R. 

DeCosta,  Frank  L. 

Derouche,  John  F. 

Dow,  Norman  N. 

Elliot,  John 

Emery,  William  Edward,  Lt., 

M.  D. 

Ewer,  Lloyd  W. 

Harmon,  Erald 
Henry,  Wilfred  N. 

Hillson,  Hyman 
Jordan,  Edward  M. 


Jordan,  Joseph 
Lambert,  John  S. 

McCormick,  James,  Sgt. 
McKee,  John  H. 

McKenney,  Charles  A. 
McNamara,  John  J. 

Manley,  Willard  B.,  Sgt. 
Murphy,  Clarence  S. 

Murphy,  John  R. 

Nolan,  Martin  H. 

Pond,  Raymond  E. 

Redmond,  David  C. 

Rickard,  Forbes,  Lt. 

Russell,  Eugene  S. 

Somers,  James  G. 

Spooner,  John  C. 

Toole,  George  M. 

Virgei,  Paul  E. 

Whight,  Forrest  E. 

Williams,  James  W. 

Bar  Harbor 

Donovan,  Helen  F.,  Nurse 
Kirk,  George  Edwin,  Capt. 
Leland,  Roland  M. 

Bath 

Buker,  Irving  E. 

Erskine,  Harvey  K.,  Capt. 
Flaherty,  John  J. 

Gibson,  Leonard  H.,  Jr.,  Corp. 
Raso,  Giuseppe  S. 

Smith,  Roland 
Suzion,  Peter 
Trafton,  Alfred  A.,  Corp. 
Wakefield,  Samuel  H.,  Capt. 
Wilson,  Philip  L. 

Belfast 

Cilley,  Clyde  H. 

Collins,  Herbert  H. 

Curtis,  Clarence  W. 

Dutton,  Perley  O. 

Hazeltine,  Frank  D.,  Lt. 
Parkinson,  Earl  S.,  Sgt. 
Randall,  Martin  F. 

Rolerson,  Charles  E. 
Stephenson,  Charles  A. 
Belgrade 

Adams,  Mellen  V. 

Bemis 

Landry,  Sanford  A. 

McAllister,  Ivan  C. 
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Benton 

Davis,  Herbert  W. 

Sawyer,  George  R. 

Berwick 

Chaney,  Malcolm  E. 

Horne,  Ernest  R. 

Hussey,  Paul 
Rowe,  Edmund  B. 

Bethel 

Judkins,  Vernon  C. 

Mundt,  George  A. 

Biddeford 

Bourassa,  Conrad  O. 

Bouthot,  Joseph  D. 

Cartier,  George  E. 

Chasse,  Edward  R. 

Dube,  Fred 
Dubreuil,  Louis 
Garland,  Edward  A.,  Corp. 
Gordon,  Maurice 
Goudreau,  Theophile 
Hirst,  James 
Huot,  Henry,  Jr. 

Kelleher,  Daniel  F. 

Leblond,  Edmond 
Morin,  Napoleon 
Osherowitz,  Louis 
Partigliani,  Italo 
Rouillard,  Ludger  I. 

Smith,  Charles  H. 

Smith,  Clarence  Edward,  Lt. 
Tighe,  Philip  P.,  Corp. 
Biddeford  Pool 

Goldwait,  Dwight  L. 

Bingham 

Doyle,  Palmer  K. 

Blaine 

Cousins,  William  H. 

Johnson,  Clifford  V. 

Blue  Hill 

Candage,  Robert  L. 

Duffy,  Horace  K. 

Blanchard 

Huff,  Howard  M. 

Boothbay 

Giles,  Isaac  M. 

Boothbay  Harbor 

Sherman,  Charles  E. 

Bowtown 

Laweryson,  Oscar 


Bradford 

Larry,  Albert  H. 

Bradley 

Knowlton,  Forest  G. 

Brewer 

DeWitt,  Arvard  W. 

Geagan,  Daniel  E. 

Maddock,  Winfield 

Bridgton 

Allen,  Leroy  A.,  Corp. 

Cross,  Robert  S. 

Davis,  William  W. 

Lopeman,  Edward 
Stevens,  John  F. 

Whitney,  Walter,  Maj.,  M.  D. 

Brighton 

Kelley,  Henry  L. 

Brooks 

Staples,  Bernard  Francis,  Lt. 
Brookton 

Frye,  Howard  A. 

Brownfield 

Lord,  Henry  M. 

Brownville 

Jones,  Bernard  O. 

Brownville  Junction 

O’Leary,  Thomas  D.,  Corp. 
Brunswick 

Bush,  Samuel  G. 

Deschenes,  Elzear 
Kelly,  John  D. 

Longtin,  Florien 
Lovett,  Frank 
Moreau,  Arthur 
Robinson,  Warren  E.,  Lt. 
Strout,  Charles  T. 

Ward,  Harold  M. 

Buckfield 

Lewis,  Harry  J. 

Pearson,  Fred  A. 

Rowe,  Charlie  H. 

Bucksport 

Doiron,  Lawrence 
Snow,  Frank  R. 

Buxton 

Hutchinson,  Harold  F. 

Calais 

Meserve,  Dwight  F. 

Sherman,  Harry  H. 
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Camden 

Arey,  Russel  G. 

Carra,  Frank 

Gushee,  Thomas  F.,  Sgt. 

Heal,  Harold  W. 

Canaan 

Whitney,  William,  Corp. 

Canton 

DiPalma,  Frank 
Lavorgna,  Albert,  Corp. 

Cardville 

Fowler,  Joseph 

Caribou 

Burgess,  Frank  R. 

Forcier,  Willie 
Mercier,  Henry 
Nadeau,  Joseph  C. 

Palmer,  Perley  C. 

Pratt,  Henry  B.,  Jr.,  Corp. 

Skidgel,  Arthur  S. 

Smith,  Elmer  L. 

Wright,  Aaron,  Jr. 

Carmel 

Bowen,  Neal  L. 

Knight,  George  W. 

Carrabassett 

Woodcock,  Leo  H. 

Carroll 

Flanders,  Avon  D. 

Carthage 

Hanscom,  Wilmer  W. 

Castine 

Webster,  Harrison  B.,  Maj.,  M.  D. 
Chebeague  Island 

Doughty,  Gerald  C. 

Cherryfield 

Dorr,  Alton  Andrew,  2d  Lt. 

Grant,  Alden  D. 

Lunt,  Herbert  S.,  Corp. 

Chester 

Ireland,  Roscoe  E. 

Chesterville 

Thomas,  Gunnard,  Sgt. 

China 

Washburn,  Edward  E.,  Corp. 
Chisholm 

Dubord,  Frank  F. 

Clinton 

Philbrook,  George  R. 

Priest,  Russell  H. 

Willett,  Charles,  Corp. 


Columbia  Falls 

Allen,  Hughie  F. 

Coopers  Mills 

Erving,  Charles  B. 

Corea 

Fountain,  James  Howard 
Cornville 

Chase,  Elmer 
Whittier,  Fred 

Wormlight,  Lester  H.,  Corp. 

Damariscotta 

Lincoln,  Austin  W. 

Danforth 

Byers,  Albert  F. 

Byers,  Arthur 
Littlefield,  Thaxter  C. 

Deblois 

Wilson,  Carrol  H. 
Dennysville 

Jones,  Leroy  L. 

Jones,  Richard  B. 

Derby 

Chaisson,  Joseph  P.,  Sgt. 

Detroit 

Demmons,  Charles  L. 

Dexter 

Clukey,  Phillip 
Leo,  Augustus  J. 

Leonard,  Everett  W. 

Mann,  Linwood  A.,  Sgt. 

Park,  Clifford  A.,  Lt. 

Poulliot,  Edward  J. 

Watson,  George  G. 
Woodbury,  Frank 
Dover 

Appleton,  Austin  J. 
Chadbourn,  Arthur  V.,  Sgt 
Stowe,  Leon  C.,  Corp. 
Tewksbury,  Alson  G. 

Dry  Mills 

Field,  George  W. 

Eagle  Lake 

Gagnon,  Ernest 
Michaud,  Cyr  D. 

Vaillancourt,  William 
Eastbrook 

Abbott,  David  E. 

East  Brownfield 

Walker,  George  H. 
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East  Lincoln 

Knights,  Arvah  E. 

East  Livermore 

Wills,  Lester  H. 

East  Machias 

Ashley,  Arthur  W. 

East  Millinocket 

Dyer,  George  E. 

Feeney,  John 
Easton 

Wright,  Austin  B. 

Eastport 

Hatt,  Frank 
Mitchell,  Fred.,  Sgt. 

East  Waterford 

Bean,  Perley  H. 

Clark,  William  B. 

East  Wilton 

Hosmer,  Ralph  S.,  Corp. 
Edgecomb 

Sherman,  Irving 
Edmonds 

Smith,  Milton  L. 

Eliot 

Mozart,  Harry  H. 

Ellsworth 

Dodge,  William  C. 

Dovan,  Albert  J. 

Emery  Mills 

Demeritt,  Leslie  P. 

Enfield 

Edgecomb,  Irving  L. 

Exeter 

Young,  Elwood  M. 

Fairfield 

Donahue,  Arthur  E. 

Fletcher,  Richard  S. 

Grover,  George  C.,  Corp. 
Langlois,  Arthur  E. 

Leighton,  George  H. 

Stratton,  Walter  M. 

Thibodeau,  David,  Sgt. 

Fair  view 

Farrell,  Lewis  C. 

Farmington 

Ackley,  Earl  L. 

Roderick,  Thaddeus  L.,  2d  Lt. 
White,  Ralph  G.,  2d  Lt. 

Fayette 

Stevens,  Howard  L. 


Ft.  Fairfield 

Kelley,  Owen  H. 

Lovely,  Walter  W. 
McDonald,  Archie 
Tapley,  Perley  E. 
Whitmore,  Perry 

Ft.  Kent 

Klein,  Kenneth 

Long,  Conrad,  Corp. 
Martin,  George  F.,  Corp. 
Michaud,  Euclyde,  Corp. 
Oaks,  Thomas  P. 

Ft.  Kent  Mills 
Martin,  Fred 
Foxcroft 

Babineau,  Dominique  J. 
Cotton,  Alfred  L.,  Corp. 
Franklin 

Harriman,  Pearley  W. 
Freeport 

Barnfield,  Herbert  R. 
Gauss,  Stephen  S. 

Stetson,  Norman  C. 
Stowell,  Arthur  J. 
Frenchville 

Cyr,  Dennis 
Frye 

Hannaford,  Lester  R. 
Fryeburg 

Leadbeater,  John  M. 
Thurston,  Fred  R. 

Gardiner; 

Andrews,  Albert  C. 
Cannon,  Louis  E. 

Hunt,  Lloyd  W. 

Kendall,  Edwin  T. 
McMaster,  Frederick  A. 
Smith,  Benjamin  E. 
Spaulding,  Donald  W. 
Wakefield,  Walter  I. 

Glenburn 

Moore,  Ernest  E. 

Glenwood 

Pelkey,  Burleigh  W. 

Gorham 

Alden,  Louis  L. 
Bradbury,  Ira  M. 

Gray 

Fogg,  Leroy  A. 
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Great  Works 

Nadeau,  Louis  F. 
Redmond,  Frederick 

Greenbush 

Fowler,  Almon  N.,  Corp. 

Greene 

Ellms,  Herbert 

Greenville 

Carpenter,  Ralph  H. 
Cole,  Cecil  R. 

Olson,  August  V. 

Guilford 

Connor,  Frank  R. 
Macomber,  Claude  R. 
Page,  James  E. 

Hallowell 

Gardiner,  Carl  W. 

Lowe,  Herbert  L. 

Ware,  Henry  E. 

Harmony 

Crocker,  Charles  H. 
Harrington 

Colson,  Wilbur  V. 
Sprague,  George  F. 

Harrison 

Kimball,  Albert  C. 

Smith,  Percy  L. 
Winslow,  Harry  N. 
Harvey 

Miller,  Alvin 
Haynesville 

Anderson,  Earl 
Wiers,  Alfred 
Hebron 

Merrill,  Charles  H. 

Hiram 

Goodwin,  Alfred 

Houlton 

Brewer,  Ernest  L. 

Briggs,  Chester  L. 
Cordrey,  George  B. 
Crawford,  Albert 
Deasy,  Fred  D. 

Dixon,  William,  Corp. 
Foster,  Willis 
Grant,  Cecil  E. 

Howland,  Roy 
Kain,  Joseph 
Labonville,  Leon,  Corp. 
McFarlane,  Allan  F. 


McSheffery,  Joseph  L.,  Sgt. 
Michaud,  Eddie 
Morton,  Charles  I. 
O’Donnell,  Maurice  A. 
Phillips,  Frederick 
White,  Ralph  R. 

Howe’s  Corner 

DeCoster,  Austin  J. 

Hudson 

Simpson,  Charles  A. 

Island  Falls 

Brittain,  Thomas  W.,  Corp. 

Isleboro 

Black,  Simon  F. 

Jackman 

Hughey,  Arno  E. 

Jay 

Jordan,  Percy,  Corp. 
Jefferson 

McCaslin,  Wilder 
Jonesport 

Alley,  Millard  L. 

Lindsey,  Darrell  E. 

Rogers,  Ralph  C. 

Worcester,  Thomas  F. 

Kennebunk 

Hicks,  Charles  H. 

Stevens,  Frank  A. 

Webber,  Harold  A. 
Kennebunkport 

Littlefield,  Clarence  W. 
Kent’s  Hill 

Bamford,  Hobart  M. 
Newton,  (John)  W. 

Kezar  Falls 

Gray,  George  W. 

Hallett,  John 
West,  Carroll  S.,  Sgt. 
Kingfield 

Norton,  Donald  William,  Lt. 
Weymouth,  Frank  F. 
Kingman 

Lancaster,  Guy  L. 

Thompson,  Charles  R. 

Kittery 

Wallingford,  Henry 
Knox 

Hooper,  Robert  E. 
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Lee 

Houghton,  William  C. 

Leeds 

Phillips,  William  S. 

Levant 

Storer,  Ralph  W. 

Lewiston 

Allen,  Frank  Louis 
Altobell,  Frank 
Belzil,  George 
Bourasso,  Noel 
Curtis,  Alfred  J.,  Sgt. 
Davis,  Daniel  F. 

Elliott,  Charles  N.,  Corp. 
Flynn,  James  F. 

Foss,  Bertrand  C. 

Gagne,  Aime,  Corp. 
Hulett,  Frank  W.,  Capt. 
Jacobs,  Ralph 
Kyritsis,  Arthur 
Lawry,  William  E.,  Capt. 
Lynch,  Leo  F. 

Martin,  Karl  L. 

Michaud,  Joseph 
Morency,  Arthur 
Nelson,  Irving  S.,  Sgt. 
Paradis,  Isadore 
Taft,  Walter  B.,  Jr.,  Corp. 
Taylor,  Herman  F. 

Liberty 

Choate,  Elden  D. 

Colby,  George  E. 

Hoit,  John  P. 

Lille 

Ayotte,  Albert 
St.  Pierre,  Victoire 

Limestone 

Embelton,  Archie  E. 
Mulherin,  Win  A. 

Obar,  Stephen  J. 

Lincoln 

Desmond,  Patrick  P. 

Lincoln  Center 

Burrill,  Carl  E. 

Lincolnville 

Meservey,  Aubrey  M. 
Richards,  Leroy  H. 

Lisbon 

Binette,  Ovila 
Hamel,  Frederick 


Lisbon  Falls 

Bulick,  Otto  F. 

Shore,  Fred  O. 

Litchfield 

Gilman,  John  R. 

Littleton 

Gandage,  Walter  L.,  Capt.,  D.  D.  S. 
Livermore 

Brooks,  Harry  L. 

Livermore  Falls 

Alden,  Arthur  F.,  Sgt. 

Bunten,  George  T.,  Sgt. 

Merrill,  Forest  E. 

Mitchell,  Frank  L.,  Corp. 

Robbins,  Earle  R. 

Ryder,  George  H.,  Sgt. 

Wells,  Lester  H.,  Capt. 

Lock’s  Mills 

Maxim,  Earle  L. 

Lovell  Center 

Heald,  Benjamin  H. 

Heald,  Ivan  R. 

Lubec 

Card,  Lewis  W. 

Gray,  James  H.,  Sgt. 

Vose,  Eugene  Martin 

Ludlow 

Fraser,  Harley  E. 

Machias 

Bosworthy,  Percy  Stone,  Corp. 
Bradford,  William  N.,  Sgt. 

Bryant,  Carl  H.,  Sgt. 

Johnson,  Ephraim  IL. 

Macwahoc 

Moore,  Walter  G. 

Madawaska 

Gendreault,  Victorie 
Madison 

Corson,  Millard  W.,  Corp. 

Gagnon,  Stanislas 
LaFond,  Alfred  E.,  Sgt. 

Locke,  Edward  H.,  Lt. 

McKenzie,  Archie,  Sgt. 

Marshall,  Luther  B. 

Tardiff,  Emile 
Mariaville 

Dunham,  Ralph  H. 

Frost,  Albon  P. 

Mattawamkeag 

Shay,  Daniel  J. 
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McKinley 

Carter,  Roy  W. 

Mechanic  Falls 

Fessenden,  Clarence 
Herrick,  Nathan  H.,  Corp. 
Titus,  Frank  W.,  Corp. 
Mexico 

Arsenault,  Lucien  L. 
Bernard,  John  P. 

Colantoni,  Antonio 
Lavine,  John  L. 

Milford 

Perkins,  Clifton  R. 

Rustin,  Wesley  W. 

Thomas,  Eugene 
Millinocket 

Barrett,  Charles  J. 

Henry,  Donald  V. 

Laplante,  Emile 
Mill  town 

Therian,  Roy  L. 

Milo 

Brown,  Carl  S. 

Call,  Sidney  C.,  Sgt. 

Davis,  Henry  L. 

Dean,  Bert  W. 

Hoskins,  Lewis  F. 

Hoxie,  Sylvanus 
Lord,  Henry  A. 

Thomas,  Blair  F. 

Milton 

Burnham,  Fred  A. 

Jackson,  Harold  A.,  Corp. 
Tobin,  Rex  L. 

Monroe 

Dunham,  Robert  E.,  2d  Lt. 
Durham,  George  V.,  Lt. 
Evans,  Chester  A.,  Corp. 
Plummer,  Guy  W.,  Corp. 
Shibles,  Joseph  D. 

Stevens,  George  C. 

Monson 

Johnson,  Arvid  C. 
Kronholm,  Oscar  B. 

Towne,  Oral  A. 

Monticello 

Bull,  Charles  R.,  Sgt. 
Prosser,  Beryl  L. 

Morrill 

Blood,  Pearley  P. 


Moscow 

Beane,  Stanley  A.,  Corp. 

Mt.  Chase 

Daley,  John 
Mt.  Desert 

Hodson,  Cecil  H.,  Sgt. 

Mt.  Vernon 

Haines,  Benedict 

Naskeag 

Smith,  Victor  R. 

Newcastle 

Wood,  Frank  L. 

Newfield 

Dunnells,  Chester  A. 

New  Gloucester 

Johnson,  William  J.  A. 

Newport 

Gipson,  Harry  M.,  Corp. 

Holbrook,  Chester  M. 

Hoyt,  Halver  W. 

Jones,  George  R. 

Morrill,  Winfred  R.,  Corp. 

Tuttle,  Victor 
White,  Guy  W. 

Newry 

Frost,  Ralph  B. 

New  Sharon 

Macomber,  Clarence  Alden,  1st  Lt. 
M.  D. 

New  Vineyard 

Buck,  Stanley  L.,  Corp. 

Gould,  Daniel  B.,  Corp. 

Nor  ridge  wock 

De  Voll,  Lyndon  M. 

North  Anson 

Berry,  Arthur  D. 

North  Belgrade 

Cobb,  Marcellus  S. 

North  Berwick 

Quint,  Clyde  C. 

North  Bradford 

Smith,  Wendall  F. 

Northeast  Harbor 
Lurvey,  Lester  J. 

Reynolds,  Ralph  W. 

North  Fryeburg 

Shaw,  Frank  W. 

North  Monmouth 
Berry,  Afton  B. 
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North  Penobscot 

Door,  Lee  E. 

Hutchins,  Chandler 
North  Sedgwick 

Torrey,  Clarence  S. 

North  Vassalboro 
Ronco,  Frank  D. 

North  Waldoboro 

Eugleyj  Morris  B. 

North  Waterford 

McAlister,  Luvelle  E.,  Corp. 
North  Whitefield 

Boynton,  Alton  A. 

Heath,  George  L.,  Sgt. 
North  Windham 

Fields,  Charles  W.  W.,  Lt. 
Norway 

Brown,  Cecil  E. 

Herrick,  Carroll  G. 

Klain,  Peter  W. 

Manning,  Arthur  B. 

Millett,  Ralph  C. 

Silver,  William  S. 

Snow,  William  H. 

Stone,  William  H. 

Oakfield 

Goodall,  Howard 
Hill,  Harry  C.,  Corp. 
Holden,  Frank  B.,  Lt. 

Oakland 

Blaisdell,  Edward  R.,  Corp. 
Buzzell,  William  A. 

Decker,  Harry  G. 

Kelley,  Ernest  L. 

Otis,  Arthur  V. 

Stott,  Gerald  R.,  Lt. 

Old  Town 

Clark,  Allan  C.,  Lt. 

Cody,  George 
Gauvin,  John  B. 

Kilbridge,  Thomas  E. 

Lait,  Henry  A. 

Rheaune,  Alphedor 
Tidd,  Charlie 
Tupper,  Lester  E.,  Sgt. 

Or  land 

Dunbar,  Claude  J. 

Hutchins,  William  P. 

Orono 

Hamlin,  Dunton 


Morris,  Frank  L. 

Osier,  John 
Orr’s  Island 

Judkins,  Otis  W. 

Maddocks,  Blanchard  W. 
Richardson,  Albert  A. 
Oxbow 

Arbo,  Burt  C. 

Oxford 

Anderson,  Elmer  D. 

Damon,  Clarence  E. 

Palermo 

Haskell,  Myrle  M. 

Paris 

Foster,  Arthur  S.,  Sgt. 
Parker’s  Head 

Hallett,  Roland  L. 

Walker,  Raymond  L. 
Pembroke 

Brown,  Arthur  E. 

Perry 

Sullivan,  Roger 

Phillips 

Arsenault,  Moses 
Pittsfield 

Boston,  Errol 
Cole,  Henry  M. 

Smith,  Harold  E. 

Vining,  Otis  M. 

Plaisted 

Libby,  Peter  (Labby,  Pete) 
Saucier,  Victoire 
Pleasant  Point 
Lola,  Charles 
Neptune,  Moses  W. 
Plymouth 

Arno,  Eddie 
Poland 

Brooks,  George  H. 

Portage 

Coronier,  Dennis  L. 

Delaite,  Donald  Keith 
Merrill,  Ben 
Portage  Lake 

Goodblood,  Charles 
Port  Clyde 

Marshall,  Lawreyington 

Portland 

Andrews,  Harold  T. 
Arsenault,  Benjamin  G. 
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Billings,  Earle  A.,  Lt. 

Bloomer,  Henry- 
Brooks,  George 
Brown,  Byron  J.,  Lt. 

Brown,  William 
Bruns,  Neils  A.  N.,  Jr. 

Conway,  Robert  E.,  Sgt. 

Cummings,  Raymond  S.,  Corp. 
Curran,  Stephen,  Jr. 

Dennison,  Kilby  S.,  Sgt. 

Elwell,  Arthur  J.,  Sgt. 

Flaherty,  Bartley  M. 

Fuller,  Carroll  E. 

Geyer,  Perl  L. 

Gryncewicz,  Mike 
Hasbatanian,  Melkis 
Hunton,  Cramell  E. 

Johnson,  William  J.  A. 

Kerr,  John  E. 

Kroh,  William  H.,  Sgt. 

Lash,  James  P. 

Lavenberg,  William 
Locke,  Karl  E. 

Lufty,  Simon  Hanna 
Maytte,  Luke  J. 

Mullen,  Wilmer  W.,  Sgt. 

Myland,  Jack 
Nally,  William  J. 

Neilan,  Joseph  P. 

Pelaccia,  Paulino 
Putnam,  Harry  B. 

Ray,  James  H. 

Reynolds,  James  P. 

Richards,  Lyman  J.  S.,  Sgt. 
Richardson,  Leslie  K. 

Robinson,  Fred  Russell,  Corp. 
Schenk,  Gustav 
Shaw,  Robert  C. 

Small,  Harold  S.,  Sgt. 

Stanworth,  Lynn  R. 

Tamkevich,  Joseph  P. 

True,  Aleon  E. 

Woolwine,  Frank  R. 

Prentiss 

Sibley,  Thomas  L. 

Presque  Isle 

Fraser,  John 
Gilman,  Herbert  O. 

Goding,  Ray  I. 

Hayward,  Harry  Woodford,  Capt. 


Lanigan,  Earl 
Pavluk,  Sarge  C. 

Pennington,  Pearl  W. 
Scribner,  Spurgeon  F. 
Princeton 

Crafts,  Olney  L. 

Eaton,  Joseph  E. 

Frost,  Clayton  V.,  Sgt. 
Mercier,  Albert  W.,  Corp. 
Robinson,  Harold  C. 

Prospect  Harbor 

Pike,  Lawrence  G. 

Randolph 

Foster,  John  R. 

Rangeley 

Hinkley,  Everett  E. 

Myshrall,  Matthew  K. 

Wilbur,  Allen  R. 

Readfield 

Abbott,  Edwin  W. 

Readfield,  Depot 

Gordon,  Ralph  H. 

Richmond 

Emerson,  Harold  H. 

Riverton 

Stults,  William 
Robinson 

Thompkins,  Lee  W. 

Rockland 

Barlow,  Ernest  L. 

Bolea,  Raffalle  (Boler,  Ralph) 
Hill,  Henry  D. 

Holbrook,  Albert  D.,  Lt. 
Huntley  Clarence  B. 
Pettengill,  Lee  H. 

Randall,  Clarence  E. 

Rogers,  Harold  B. 

Smith,  Arthur  M. 

Tregembo,  Arthur  T. 
Winslow,  Arthur  E. 

Rockport 

Simmons,  Jedediah  R. 
Rumford 

Blanchard,  Lucian  W.,  Maj. 
Bryant,  Harry  T. 

Farrell,  Joseph  J. 

Gavin,  Timothy  W. 
Holmquist,  Ernest  N. 
Jeselskis,  John 
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Lambert,  Earl  L.,  Corp. 
Parise,  Veto 

Shand,  Robert  G.,  2d  Lt. 
Swasey,  Lyman  K.,  Corp. 
Veilleux,  Cyrille 
Wagner,  Alton  D. 

Willette,  Napoleon,  Sgt. 
Rumford  Falls 

Chase,  David  I. 

Coulture,  Ernest 
Naills,  Charles 
Winn,  Richard  F. 

St.  Agatha 

Albert,  Harry 
Plourd,  Eddie 
St.  David 

Cyr,  Thomas  O. 

Dionne,  William 
Sabattus 

Conway,  Harry  James 
Drinkwater,  Leslie  E.,  Corp. 

Saco 

Lavigne,  Alphe  J. 

Owen,  Richard  C. 

Percival,  Warren  S. 

Stover,  Charles  C. 

Sanford 

Carrier,  Thomas  D. 

Cotton,  LeRoy  F. 

Dexter,  Arthur  W.,  Corp. 
Gagnon,  Albert 
Guay,  Albert  O. 

Lebreux,  William 
McGrath,  John 
Wilson,  Mahlon  J. 
Sangerville 

Tracey,  Walter  P. 

Scarboro 

Libby,  Lucian  T.,  Corp. 

Seal  Cove 

Ashley,  Fred  B. 

Searsmont 

Richards,  Daniel  G.,  Corp. 
Searsport 

Downs,  Oliver  H. 

Gilkey,  Ralph,  Sgt. 

Jackson,  William  C. 

Kelley,  Hugh 
Sebago  Lake 

Evans,  Forest  E. 


Hooper,  William  H. 

Kenison,  Berdan  J.,  Corp. 
Sebec 

Prescott,  Lyman  R. 

Sherman  Mills 

Bryant,  Israel  B. 

Sherman  Station 

Comeau,  Armand 

Skowhegan 

Allen,  Elwood  D.,  Sgt. 
Bolduc,  Placide  L. 

Bucknam,  Alvan  W.,  Corp. 
Buteau,  Lawrence 
Clukey,  George  A. 

Cockburn,  William  S.,  Corp. 
Collins,  Austin  P. 

Deane,  Blendon  F. 

Dunlap,  Clarence  S.,  Corp. 
Fitzmorris,  Allen  J.,  Corp. 
Keene,  Sidney  C. 

Lewis,  Roy  B. 

McElhiney,  Harold,  Sgt. 
Peters,  Simon,  Corp. 
Sandford,  Joseph  R.,  1st.  Lt. 
St.  Ledger,  Harry  D.,  Corp. 
Withee,  Earl  C.,  Corp. 

Smithfield 

Dow,  Clarence  H. 

Smyrna  Mills 

Clark,  Albert,  Corp. 

Haskell,  William  E. 

Soldier  Pond 

Bossey,  Albert  P. 

Solon 

Moody,  Albert  F. 

South  Bancroft 

Ames,  Melvin  G. 

South  Berwick 

Allen,  Ralph  E. 

Gauthier,  Arthur  N. 

Nowell,  Carleton  D. 

Welch,  William  E. 

South  Bristol 

Jordan,  Wellington  M. 
South  Brooksville 
Ladd,  John  G. 

South  Chesterville 

Nichols,  Oscar  R.,  Corp. 
South  Cushing 

Stone,  Chester  D. 
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Southfield 

Crowe,  Laurie  L. 

South  Gardiner 

Winslow,  Chester  E. 

South  Gouldsboro 

Hammond,  Harry  W. 

South  Paris 

Bradbury,  Harry  V.,  Corp. 
Harlow,  Edmund  M. 
Pingree,  Albert  P. 
Thibodeau,  William  H. 
Thomas,  Vernon  A.,  Corp. 
Valley,  Oscar 
South  Portland 

Cassevant,  Albert  G.,  Corp. 
Foulkrod,  Hunter  P. 

Gower,  Millard  L. 

Morrill,  Stewart  P. 

Wallace,  Irving  C. 

Wescott,  Everett  L. 

South  Waterboro 

Burbank,  Lester  A. 
Southwest  Harbor 

Norwood,  Millard  E. 

South  Windham 
Harvey,  John 
Spaulding 

Wright,  John  B. 

Springfield 

Woodard,  Henry 
Springvale 

Cole,  Thomas  W. 

Emmons,  Wilbur 
Hall,  James  E. 

Jowett,  Arthur  E. 

Littlefield,  Lenwood  D. 
Pease,  Richard 
Wilson,  Winfield  W. 
Stacyville 

Kelley,  James  B. 

Terrio,  Thomas 
Stetson 

Prescott,  William  A.,  Corp. 
Steuben 

Merchant,  John  A. 

Stillwater 

Stairs,  Leslie  Nathan 

Stockholm 

Bernquist,  Herbert  E. 
Perkins,  George  W.,  Corp. 


Stonington 

Stinson,  Rodney 
Sturdee,  Calvin  A. 

Stratton 

Sedgley,  George  M.,  Corp. 

Strong 

Johnson,  Fred  L. 

Vaughan,  Neil  G. 

The  Forks 

Morris,  James  R. 

Thorndike 

Steevs,  Luther 
Ward,  Nathan  O. 

Togus 

Bicknell,  Ivan  E. 

Topsfield 

Severance,  Earle  L. 

Topsham 

Haley,  Marshall  E. 

Howes,  H.  M.,  Lt.,  M.  D. 
Saindon,  Arthur 
Young,  Clarence  J. 

Union 

Cramer,  Francis  L. 

Dearborn,  George  W. 

Rowell,  Harold  A. 

Storer,  Charles  H. 

Unity 

Berry,  Samuel  Benjamin,  Corp. 
Douglas,  Walter  S. 

Mills,  Wilfred,  Corp. 

Van  Buren 

Cyr,  Ned  V. 

Levasseur,  Romeo 
Picard,  Simeon 
Vanceboro 

MacDonald,  Fred  J. 

Vassalboro 

Boynton,  Emmons  A.,  Corp. 
Surratt,  Locker  L.,  Sgt. 

Vienna 

Webber,  Kenneth  P. 

Vinalhaven 

Woodcock,  Arthur  L.,  Corp. 

Waldoboro 

Lilley,  Charles  C. 

Washburn 

Bagley,  Clifford  P. 
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Brown,  John  E. 

Dow,  Oscar 
Howe,  George  H. 

Washington 

Brann,  Ellwin  G. 

Folsom,  Carl  E. 

Waterville 

Belfleur,  Fred 

Bourque,  George  N.,  1st.  Lt. 
Butler,  Perley  O. 

Castonguay,  Arthur,  Sgt. 
Conroy,  Peter  A. 

Doucette,  Frank  G. 

Fletcher,  Herbert  H.,  Corp. 
Fortier,  Bernard  C. 

Goodwin,  Charles  Albert,  2d  Lt. 
Hawes,  Charles  H. 

Jenness,  Albert  J.,  Corp. 

Kelley,  Sylvester  M. 

Lessard,  Chester  J. 

Lessard,  Harold  P. 

Mercier,  Napoleon 
Pare,  Forest  J.,  Corp. 

Pero,  Elmer 
Rodrique,  Joseph 
Spaulding,  Ralph  R. 

Wayne 

Bradford,  Benjamin  P.,  Lt. 
Gordon,  Leland  H. 

Webb’s  Mills 

Colby,  Arthur  M. 

Week’s  Mills 

Dauray,  Sylveo 
Weld 

Horne,  Leroy  A. 

Parlin,  Harold  I. 

Wellington 

Drew,  Irving  C. 

Huff,  Adair  C. 

Wells 

Gowen,  Herbert 
Hilton,  Ernest  H. 

Wells  Beach 

Hanson,  Elbridge 
Hanson,  Leroy 
Yorke,  Earle  E. 

Westbrook 

Adams,  Eugene 
Adams,  Forest 
Buotte,  Napoleon 


Coombs,  Wyvern  A.,  Lt. 

Dame,  Alphonse  J. 

Dresser,  Stephen  R. 

Jaques,  Tracy  W. 

Ladd,  Enoch  E. 

Manchester,  Stephen  W. 
McCavitt,  Michael,  Sgt. 

Miller,  Harvey  M. 

Randall,  Fred  O. 

Richards,  David  A. 

Thompson,  Walter  A. 

Whitzell,  George  N. 

West  Buxton 

Higgins,  Ray  C. 

West  Enfield 

Nevens,  Vincent  L. 

West  Lubec 

Wilcox,  William  E. 

West  Pembroke 

Blackwood,  Rex  E. 

West  Peru 

Wood,  Clarence  V. 

West  Scarboro 

Seavey,  Roland  W. 

West  Sumner 

Boyle,  James  A. 

Estes,  Josiah  M. 

West  Tremont 

Reed,  Herbert  Scott 
Whitefield 

Dunton,  Everett  W. 
Willimantic 

Glidden,  Albert  L.,  Corp. 
Wilton 

Fletcher,  Chester  E. 

Foote,  Charles  W. 

Stewart,  Guy 
Windham  Center 

Lamb,  Lincoln  W. 

Winslow 

MacCrillis,  Norman  W.,  Corp. 
Roy,  Gideon  Frank 

Winterport 

Bolan,  Albion  K. 

Catlin,  Forest  L. 

Damon,  Harold  F. 

Marder,  Oscar  S. 

Rich,  Myron 

Winterville 

Green,  Alden  B. 
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Winthrop 

Davis,  Leo  E.,  Corp. 
Emery,  Mary  Frances 
Wing,  Arthur  E. 
Winthrop  Center 

Boothby,  Edward,  Maj. 
Wiscasset 

Wright,  Donald  F. 
Woodford’s 

Cobb,  Herbert  G.,  Lt. 
Woodland 

Buzzell,  Harry  I. 
Cochran,  Walter 


Erickson,  Carl  E. 
Wren,  William  T. 

Yarmouth 

Anderson,  Edgar  C. 
Mayberry,  Edwin  B. 

York 

Clark,  Dewey 
York  Beach 

Gibson,  Hugh  L. 
Parsons,  Hollis  B. 
York’s  Comer 

Ramsdell,  Edward  E. 
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Alfred 

Cloutier,  Wilfred 

Auburn 

Bernard,  Wilford  Oliver 
Bragdon,  Harold  E. 
Burke,  Ralph  H. 
Leblond,  Alfred 
Young,  Arthur  A. 
Augusta 

Fitzgerald,  James  S. 
Poulin,  Frederick  Alfred 
Sawtelle,  Philip  P. 

Bangor 

Marcus,  Samuel 
Murphy,  George  A. 
Scanlon,  Edward  C. 

Bar  Harbor 

Barstow,  Frederick  J. 
Dow,  Harold  E. 

Rodick,  Leon  H. 

Bath 

Costello,  John  J. 
Flaherty,  John  J. 

Rollins,  William  J. 
Wakefield,  Fred  H. 
Weeks,  Roland  J. 

Belfast 

Smith,  Plarold  Frederick 
Berwick 

Hatch,  Charles  S. 

Pratt,  Roland  S. 
Biddeford 

Cole,  Earl  Edward 


Big  Squaw  Mountain 

Damon,  John  E. 

Boothbay  Harbor 

Orne,  Sidney  Baxter,  2d  Lt. 
Bowdoinham 

Brown,  John  Dewey 
Purinton,  Roland  E. 

Brewer 

Cady,  Ralph  G. 

Hanna,  Alvin  A. 

Bridgton 

Reynolds,  Philip  E. 

Buckfield 

Ellingwood,  Harold  T. 

Bucksport 

Bowden,  Harvey  H. 

Carley,  Herbert  L. 

Hoxie,  Melvin  W. 

Jones,  Clarence  L. 

Webb,  Richard  D. 

Calais 

Clarke,  Charles  F.,  Lt. 
Garside,  Ralph  H. 

Canton 

Bisbee,  Claude  Leon 
Marston,  Earl  H. 

Woodward,  Theon  H. 

Castine 

Olsen,  Oscar 
Chebeague  Island 

Hamilton,  Louis  F. 

Ricker,  Robert  L. 
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Christmas  Cove 

Wells,  Nicholas  R.,  Ensign 

Clinton 

True,  Horace  M. 

Columbia 

Puffer,  Percy  W. 

Cranberry  Isles 

Stanley,  Bertie  M. 

Cutler 

Ward,  Charles  E. 

Danforth 

Kinney,  Alvie  S. 

Deer  Isle 

Joyce,  Roy  E. 

Knowlton,  Henry  E.,  Ensign 
Dexter 

Pierce,  Arthur  E. 

East  Corinth 

Atkins,  Daniel  L. 

Mayo,  Walter  E. 

East  Machias 

Mattatall,  Frank  S. 

East  Newport 

West,  Woodford  N. 

Eastport 

Marsh,  Harry  F. 

Pratt,  Harold  E. 

Ellsworth 

Duffee,  Andrew  H. 

Kelliher,  Lewis  D. 

Moore,  Harold  E. 

Gardiner 

Brisk,  William  Frank 
Wing,  George  H.  G.,  Lt. 

Gorham 

Dennett,  George  L. 

Grand  Lake  Stream 
Gould,  Elden  K. 

Guilford 

Frost,  Leon  L. 

Knowles,  Edwin  J. 

Harrington 

Carter,  Victor  H. 

Intervale 

Flood,  Elmer  M. 

Island  Falls 

Campbell,  Donald  E. 


Isle  au  Haut 

Thomas,  Elmer  E. 

Jonesboro 

Whitney,  Ruvel  S. 

Jonesport 

Crowley,  Frank 

Lagrange 

Ross,  Willis  R. 

Lewiston 

Purinton,  Nathaniel  S. 

Lincoln 

Lowell,  Vance  H. 

Livermore  Falls 
Dyke,  Lee  H. 

Lubec 

Morton,  William 
Murphy,  George 
Robbins,  Frederick  R. 

Mechanic  Falls 
Lord,  Carl  C. 

Milbridge 

Shaw,  William  J. 

Mt.  Desert 

Edwards,  George  C.,  Ensign 

North  Gorham 

Smith,  Harry  C. 

North  Vassalboro 

York,  George  N. 

Ogunquit 

Perkins,  Lawrence  A. 

Orland 

Eldridge,  Donald  F. 

Orono 

Hurd,  Robert  G. 

Perry 

Watson,  Lawrence  S. 

Portland 

Carr,  Rupert  V. 

Christopherson,  Martin  H. 
Clarity,  Thomas  J. 
Frothingham,  Philip  B.,  Ensign 
Gato,  Harold  F. 

Goldstein,  Arthur 
Jones,  Walter  C. 

Kirby,  Thomas  W. 

McElroy,  George  A. 

Murphy,  Edward  J. 
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Rand,  Leonard  Lee,  Lt. 

Smith,  Lane  E. 

Talbot,  Frank  E. 

Williams,  Merton  E. 

Richmond 

Lane,  Willis  L. 

Rockland 

Brazier,  Clifford  Clark 
Knowlton,  William  H. 

Wescott,  Cecil  C. 

Sanford 

Binette,  Thomas  Joseph 
Porter,  Harry  P. 

Seal  Harbor 

Taylor,  Merrill  J. 

South  Brewer 

Greene,  George  L. 

South  Portland 

Mills,  William  B. 

Steuben 

Colson,  William  E. 

ROLL  OF  HONOR— UNITED 

Andover 

Thurlow,  Pearl 
Auburn 

Harrisburg,  John  A. 

Caribou 

Sutherland,  Donald  J.,  Cpl. 

East  Holden 

O’Donnell,  Gordon  S.,  Cpl. 

Eastport 

Gallant,  Alfred,  Sgt. 


Vinalhaven 

Polk,  William  J. 

Waldoboro 

Deymore,  Ernest  B. 

Water  ville 

Fish,  Fernald  J. 

Putnam,  Edward  P. 

West  Lubec 

Allan,  Frank  M. 

Allan,  Isaac  E. 

West  Paris 

West,  Frank  E. 

Winter  Harbor 

Sargent,  James  V. 

Winthrop 

Diamond,  Henry 
Woodfords 

Caldwell,  Ralph  Dillingham,  Ensign 

Y  armouthville 

Hadlock,  Oscar  C. 

STATES  MARINE  CORPS 

Isle  au  Haut 

Dodge,  Miles  H.,  Sgt. 

Islesboro 

Yeaton,  Guy  M.,  Sgt. 

Naples 

Richardson,  Leo.n  E. 

Skowhegan 

Cilley,  George  E.,  Sgt. 

South  Portland 

Kelley,  Garfield  William 


CHAPTER  IX 

MAINE  INDUSTRIALLY 

By  Benjamin  F.  Cleaves,  Executive  Secretary  of  Associated  Industries. 

Any  History  of  Maine  which  undertakes  to  cover  the  last  half  century 
could  not  constitute  a  completed  picture  without  something  of  the 
beginnings,  the  progress,  and  the  prospects  of  our  people  industrially. 

To  the  outside  world  until  recently,  our  incomparable  seashore,  and 
our  most  wonderful  inland  attractions,  have  been  so  featured  and  known, 
that  we  have  been  regarded  as  a  people  living  in  an  ideal  spot  for  rec¬ 
reation  and  rest  during  a  relatively  short  summer,  and  but  few  have 
wondered,  or  known,  or  cared,  how  we  were  occupied  during  the  balance 
of  the  year.  '  ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Maine  is  one  of  the  great  industrial  States  in  our 
great  industrial  New  England.  To  be  specific,  there  are  approximately 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  of  our  people  directly  employed  in,  and 
dependent  upon,  industry.  Our  total  population  is  approximately  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand,  and  reckoning  no  more  than  three  to 
a  family,  we  have  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  families.  Taking  due 
account  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  worker  from  each 
family,  even  then  one  family  out  of  every  three  in  our  State  is  directly 
connected  with  some  industry. 

Inasmuch  as  every  producer  is  at  the  same  time  a  consumer  of  some¬ 
body’s  products,  this  working  group  constitutes  at  least  one-third  of  the 
consuming  units  in  our  State.  At  the  same  time  they  constitute  a  group 
of  important  contributors  to  the  livelihood  and  welfare  of  our  profes¬ 
sional  men,  our  insurance  companies,  our  churches,  and  our  communities, 
as  well  as  our  merchants  and  other  distributors  of  goods. 

For  the  last  year,  of  which  we  have  had  a  complete  record,  the  value 
of  the  goods  manufactured  in  Maine  was  approximately  four  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars,  of  which  amount  more  than  two  hundred  million 
constituted  pay-roll.  The  highest  estimate  of  the  new  money  coming 
into  Maine  as  the  result  of  our  tourist  trade  is  one  hundred  million 
dollars  annually.  Hence  industry’s  pay-roll  is  not  in  the  least  over¬ 
shadowed  by  any  other  increment  which  comes  to  us  as  a  social  and 
economic  entity. 

Before  we  begin  to  call  attention  somewhat  definitely  to  a  few  of 
our  many  industries,  it  may  be  well  to  have  something  of  the  background 
of  people,  climate,  geography,  advantage,  and  handicap,  upon  which  the 
picture  of  accomplishment  may  be  traced. 
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First,  the  people  who  constitute  our  productive  group,  both  in  the 
field  of  management  and  that  of  actual  production.  Like  all  New 
Englanders,  but  to  a  higher  degree  than  elsewhere,  our  original  Maine 
stock  has  inherited  through  the  ages  a  unique  and  distinct  mechanical 
ingenuity.  Someone  has  phrased  it  as  an  uncontrollable  aptitude  for 
tinkering.  However  described,  this  ability  and  aptitude  is  a  very  decided 
asset  in  all  of  our  industries.  It  constitutes  the  very  necessary  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  superior  skill  has  been  built.  It  is  one  of  the  necessary 
elements  to  unite  with  patience  and  perseverance  with  which  to  endow 
the  finished  artisan.  This  inherited  quality,  or  mechanical  skill,  intensi¬ 
fied  in  each  succeeding  generation,  adapted  and  refined  by  varied  prac¬ 
tices,  has  finally  produced  in  our  native  stock  a  highly  skilled  and  most 
desirable  group  of  workers. 

At  the  present  moment  in  industry,  and  during  many  years  to  come, 
mass  production  of  high  quality  is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  acute 
competitive  conditions  coming  from  industries  more  favorably  circum¬ 
stanced  geographically.  Quantity  production  is  not  only  necessary,  but 
requires  skill.  Quality  production  demands  that  that  skill  must  be  re¬ 
fined,  enlarged,  and  motivated  by  experience.  It  is  here  that  our  primal 
ingenuity,  enlightened  and  coordinated  in  each  generation  during  the 
last  half  century,  is  enabling  us,  and  will  continue  to  enable  us,  to  keep 
Maine  well  in  the  forefront  in  the  highly  competitive  present,  and  in 
the  surging  industrial  years  which  are  to  come. 

Next,  our  climate  is  a  very  distinct  asset.  It  produces  healthy  in¬ 
dividuals  and  sustains  that  health.  Employers  today  are  realizing  that 
good  health  is  as  much  a  necessity  in  industry  as  great  skill.  A  healthy 
employee  is  quite  apt  to  be  cheerful.  A  cheerful  employee  comes  to  and 
remains  in  his  employment  with  enthusiasm.  His  good  health  but¬ 
tresses  the  necessity  for  sustained  effort.  His  good  health  minimizes 
mistakes,  and  this  fits  into  the  necessity  for  quality  production.  Being 
healthy  and  cheerful,  many  occurrences  in  the  daily  routine  which  would 
harass  and  annoy  an  operative  out  of  health  and  nervously  wrought  up, 
pass  our  group  of  workers  without  comment  or  annoyance  as  a  part  of 
the  day’s  work. 

Due  to  the  mental  poise  and  a  habit  of  reasoning  things  out  we  find 
that  our  workers  constitute  a  group,  which,  while  they  are  not  always 
good  party  men  politically,  are  nevertheless  a  reliable  group  industrially. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  some  of  our  New  England  States,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  many  of  the  other  industrial  States,  to  appreciate  the  con¬ 
trast  and  sense  our  advantage.  The  agitator  has  no  place  and  is  ac¬ 
corded  but  scant  hearing.  If  an  industrial  difficulty  does  arise,  it  is 
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ordinarily  settled  without  undue  rancor  in  the  plant  where  it  had  its 
beginning.  This  comfortable  situation  is  due  very  largely  to  the  mental 
and  temperamental  make-up  of  our  workers,  but  is  contributed  to  in  no 
small  part  by  management. 

Our  employers,  realizing  that  they  have  in  their  plants  an  intelligent 
and  fair-minded  group,  take  particular  pains  to  keep  all  major  matters 
in  the  industry  in  such  condition  that  an  understanding  family  of  em¬ 
ployees  will  meet  nothing  which  requires  serious  combat. 

Because  the  two  groups  have  acquired  the  habit  of  marching  along 
in  friendliness  and  good  understanding,  strikes,  or  other  labor  difficulties, 
of  a  serious  character,  have  been  almost  unknown  in  our  industrial 
history.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  not  had  half  a 
dozen  labor  difficulties  in  the  whole  State  which  could  be  dignified  by 
the  word  ’’difficulty.”  This  unusual  and  very  helpful  situation  is  very 
materially  contributed  to  by  the  fact  that  almost  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  our  industries  in  Maine  employ  less  than  one  hundred 
persons  in  each  plant,  and  in  very  many  of  them  the  number  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  fifty.  A  very  substantial  majority  of  these  small  plants  are  being 
today  operated  by  the  children,  or  the  grandchildren,  of  their  founders. 
A  family,  rather  than  a  factory,  relationship  results,  and  has  continued  a 
relationship  growing  out  of  a  somewhat  intimate  knowledge  upon  the 
part  of  the  proprietor  with  reference  to  each  of  his  employees,  a  real 
fatherly  friendliness  upon  his  part,  and  a  resultant  almost  filial  feeling 

upon  the  part  of  most  of  the  workers. 

It  might  be  assumed  by  some  that  the  very  considerable  influx  of  so- 
called  foreigners  among  our  native  stock  in  our  industrial  communities 
might  dilute,  or  lessen,  the  quantity,  or  quality  of  industrial  service  and 
loyalty  inherited  in  that  native  stock,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  has  oc¬ 
curred.  Beginning  fully  a  half  century  ago  there  came  to  our  industrial 
centers  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Lrench  Canadians  from  our  most 
northern  neighbor.  They  also  had  inherited  a  considerable  mechanical 
skill,  a  sturdy  physique,  a  great  ability  for  sustained  effort,  and  most  ad¬ 
mirable  frugality.  Lor  a  considerable  number  of  years  these  sons  of  Can¬ 
ada  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the  homeland,  sent  back  for  investment, 
or  for  the  aid  of  those  left  behind,  almost  countless  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  second  generation,  however,  regarded  Maine  as  home,  and  they 
not  only  became  permanent  highly  skilled  artisans,  but  fitted  very  fully 
and  very  splendidly  into  our  civilization.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  some  of 
our  industries  they  became,  and  now  are,  the  most  reliable,  as  well  as 
the  most  capable,  craftsmen  and  women.  The  generation,  which  today 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  youth  of  our  industrial  centers,  speak  our 
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language,  think  our  thoughts,  live  our  life,  attend  our  schools,  and  take 
full  part  in  our  social,  economic,  and  political  affairs.  The  older  ones 
long  ago  ceased  to  be  foreigners,  and  the  younger  generation,  in  most 
respects,  are  true  sons  of  Maine. 

While  the  industrial  employer  for  a  great  many  years  failed  to  sense 
and  meet  his  responsibility  to  his  employees  with  reference  to  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  schools,  and  instruct  them  along  the  line  of  social  and 
economic  welfare,  the  last  half  dozen  years  has  witnessed  a  great  awaken¬ 
ing  in  this  respect.  The  new  attitude  of  the  employer  is  partly  selfish 
and  partly  altruistic.  Upon  the  altruistic  side  the  employer  feels,  as 
we  ell  do,  that  urge  to  supply  for  the  individual’s  welfare  an  opportunity 
to  enrich  the  mind,  enlarge  the  mental  vision,  and  create  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  real  enjoyment.  Upon  the  selfish  side  he  senses  that  most 
of  the  difficulties,  which  arise  between  him  and  his  employees  result 
either  from  misunderstanding,  or  a  lack  of  understanding. 

Both  of  these  pests  thrive  mightily  upon  inadequate  schooling.  So  the 
manufacturer  has  come  to  study  our  school  system,  and  thinks  and  sug¬ 
gests  improvements ;  is  trying  to  eliminate  some  impractical  matters 
and  substitute  information  as  to  those  practical  things  which  the  worker 
will  meet  and  associate  with  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  manufacturer  that  our  high  school  curriculum  has 
been  fashioned  too  largely  upon  the  theory  of  a  college  education  which 
is  to  follow.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  who 
enter  the  high  school  go  to  college,  and  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  four  years’  high  school  course,  have,  in  many  instances,  been  denied 
knowledge  of  those  practical  things  so  necessary  in  an  industrial  life, 
and  have  been  fed  upon  those  things,  which,  while  of  importance,  are 
useful  largely  as  stepping  stones  to  a  higher  education.  Already  the 
effort  of  the  industrialist  to  have  more  practical  things  featured  in  our 
high  schools  is  being  felt  among  our  educators,  and  in  our  educational 
department.  And  lest  it  be  felt  that  we  are  suggesting  that  the  employ¬ 
ing  group  sees  no  value  in  a  college  education,  let  us  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  committee  of  Maine  employers  are  even  now  working 
with  our  colleges  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  discovery  of  the  mental 
trend  and  ability  of  the  individual  college  student  at  the  beginning  of 
his  college  career,  educate  him  along  that  line  of  trend  and  ability,  and 
furnish  a  place  within  New  England  where  immediately  upon  gradua¬ 
tion  he  may  be  employed  in  a  place  where  that  educated  aptitude  will 
become  at  once  useful,  both  to  himself  and  his  employer.  Something 
over  one  hundred  industrialists  in  New  England,  including  many  in 
Maine,  are  in  agreement  to  take  into  their  plant  each  year  a  number  of 
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our  college  graduates.  Some  plants  take  in  no  more  than  three,  others 
as  high  as  twenty-five. 

In  another  most  important  respect,  our  Maine  employers  have  kept 
well  abreast  of  the  trend  of  the  times.  Only  a  few  years  ago  if  pro¬ 
duction  costs  increased,  or  seemed  likely  to  immediately  increase,  the 
first  move  was  to  lessen  the  cost  of  labor  by  a  reduction  of  wages.  Grad¬ 
ually  there  came  understanding  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  that  this  vast 
army,  which  constitutes  our  industrial  employees,  makes  an  equally 
great  army  of  consumers,  and  if  the  purchasing  power  of  any  substantial 
group  was  lessened,  the  ability  to  purchase  the  product  of  some  other 
group  was  to  that  very  extent  lessened,  and  if  the  cycle  was  completed 
the  volume  of  product  of  all  producers  would  necessarily  be  lessened. 
This  condition  is,  of  course,  the  direct  result  of  our  increasing  interde¬ 
pendence  and  a  recognition  of  the  resulting  basic  fact  that  inasmuch  as 
we  are  all  consumers  we  must  either  maintain  a  reasonable  wage  level, 
or  very  considerably  lower  our  standard  of  living.  These  facts  have 
compelled  employers  in  Maine,  as  elsewhere,  to  carefully  study  other 
ways  of  reducing  costs,  and  research  among  the  employing  group  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  will  multiply  and  increase  beyond  belief. 

Careful  study  upon  the  part  of  hundreds  of  Maine  manufacturers, 
each  applying  his  own  knowledge,  as  well  as  that  of  experts,  is  disclosing 
new  ways  of  cutting  costs,  new  methods  of  increasing  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  without  any  sacrifice  of  quality,  and  in  his  study  the  producer  in 
Maine  is  giving  increasing  attention  to  broadening  his  market,  both  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere,  and  to  maintain  and  increase  beyond  our 
State  respect  for  our  natural  and  acquired  ability,  and  a  corresponding 
desire  for  our  varied  products.  It  would  surprise  the  uninfoimed  if  they 
knew  how  much  thought,  worry,  painstaking  care,  is  being  exercised 
by  many  of  the  executives  in  our  Maine  industrial  plants  to  keep  the 
wheels  turning  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  jobs  for  men  and  women 
who  constitute  communities  and  customers,  and  it  would  be  almost 
equally  surprising  could  we  know  the  quality  and  volume  of  loyalty  and 
good  will  upon  the  part  of  most  of  our  Maine  employees. 

We  occupy  industrially  a  most  comfortable  position,  and  in  order  that 
the  picture  of  our  many  industries  might  be  more  plainly  seen,  it  has 
seemed  necessary  to  fashion  this  somewhat  lengthy  torch  of  facts. 

Industrial  Maine  is  carrying  two  quite  substantial  handicaps.  First, 
nearly  all  of  our  raw  materials  have  to  be  brought  from  beyond  our 
borders.  Second,  we  are  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  market 
for  most  of  our  finished  product.  In  recent  years,  notably  during  and 
since  the  World  War,  railroad  freight  rates  have  increased  enormously. 
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In  many  other  parts  of  our  country,  nearer  to  raw  materials,  and  to 
final  market,  are  produced  articles  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
the  things  we  produce.  This  has  made  it  necessary  for  our  manu¬ 
facturers  to  exercise  all  of  their  ingenuity  in  either  lessening  costs,  im¬ 
proving  quality,  or  increasing  the  volume  per  operative.  To  these  must 
be  added  unusual  salesmanship,  and  our  Maine  manufacturers  have  ex¬ 
celled  in  all  of  these  respects. 

Somewhat  offsetting  this  handicap  of  distance  by  rail  to  common 
markets  is  our  means  of  water  transportation.  Many  of  our  Maine  manu¬ 
facturers  are  employing  water  transportation  through  the  Port  of  Port¬ 
land,  the  business  of  which  has  enormously  increased  during  the  last 
three  years.  Several  of  our  industrialists  are  shipping  their  products  by 
water  from  Portland,  through  the  Panama  Canal,  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  there  by  rail  shipping  eastward  until  they  arrive  at  that  inevitable 
point  where  products  of  the  Middle  West,  going  still  further  west,  meet 
them  on  common  ground  so  far  as  transportation  costs  are  concerned. 
Our  Maine  producers  are  pretty  generally  casting  their  eyes  toward  the 
South  American  market  and  enlargement  of  the  European  market,  where 
again  the  cheaper  water  transportation  may  be  employed  on  account  of 
our  favorable  situation  so  far  as  this  form  of  transportation  is  concerned. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  State  of  Maine  has  something  like  thirty- 
five  hundred  industries.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  go  that  far,  because  many 
of  the  so-called  industries  are  merely  shops  in  which  five  or  six  men  are 
fashioning  some  article  which,  more  often  than  otherwise,  is  for  local 
distribution  or  use.  I  believe  we  have  probably  fifteen  hundred  firms  and 
corporations  that  may  be  truly  classed  as  operating  an  industry.  Many 
of  these  are  quite  large,  employing  from  one  thousand  to  three  thousand 
people;  others  are  relatively  small,  employing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  people.  But  each  has  its  product  and  its  people,  each  has  its  prob¬ 
lems  and  its  prospects,  and  each  in  its  community  is  an  important 
factor. 

In  an  article  of  this  scope  mention  can  be  made  only  of  our  basic  in¬ 
dustries,  and  even  in  our  basic  industries  but  little  attention  given  to 
individual  concerns. 

The  Paper  Industry — The  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  judged  by  the  number  of  people  employed,  the  value  of  the 
product,  and  its  importance  to  our  State,  is  probably  our  most  important 
industry.  It  is  also  one  of  our  most  interesting,  and  so  far  as  its  history 
is  concerned  takes  us  farther  back  into  the  past  than  any  of  our  many 
basic  industries. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  Era  the 
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Egyptians  were  producing  paper  which  they  called  papyrus.  They  cut 
the  stems  of  a  certain  plant  into  very  thin  long  strips  and  laid  them  side 
by  side  on  a  flat  surface  to  a  required  width,  and  then  placed  another 
layer  of  shorter  strips  on  top,  and  at  right  angles.  These  two  layers 
were  soaked  with  water  and  pressed  into  what  constituted  a  sheet. 
These  sheets  were  then  pasted  end  to  end,  forming  a  long  roll  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  wide  and  oftentimes  a  hundred  feet  long. 

The  Chinese,  however,  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  real  pulp 
and  paper  makers.  Two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  Era  they 
soaked  pieces  of  bamboo  in  lime  water  and  separated  the  fibres  by  pound¬ 
ing  with  small  stones  on  a  larger  flat  stone.  The  pulp  was  spread 
in  a  thin  layer,  and  when  dried  became  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Except  for  refinement  in  methods  and  machines,  which  have  made 
possible  a  larger  production  of  a  finer  grade  of  paper,  there  has  been  no 
change  in  this  original  process.  Today  we  take  plant  fibre,  reduce  it 
to  pulp,  spread  it  out  on  a  machine  to  the  required  thickness,  dry  it,  and 

have  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Today,  of  course,  our  newsprint  is  made  entirely  of  wood,  nearly  all 
spruce  and  fir.  The  basis  of  our  finest  book  paper  is  also  wood,  to  which, 
in  the  process  of  finishing,  other  materials  are  added. 

A  tree  is  by  no  means  the  only  plant  containing  the  proper  fibre 
material  out  of  which  to  make  paper.  Any  plant  which  is  of  a  woody 
nature  has  exactly  the  same  kind  of  fibre,  which  in  the  paper  making,  we 
find  in  a  tree.  Corn  stalks  and  corn  husks  can  easily  be  fashioned  into 
the  finest  grade  of  paper.  Bamboo  produces  an  exceedingly  fine  grade  of 
pulp,  and  thousands  of  things  which  we  now  call  useless  weeds  could, 
if  necessity  existed,  be  used  to  produce  exactly  the  same  kind  of  fibre 
which  our  manufacturers  are  now  obtaining  from  trees. 

The  reason  why  these  other  substances  are  not  used  is  because  at 
present  the  tree  furnishes  a  much  cheaper  raw  material.  To  obtain  the 
necessary  paper-making  fibre  from  these  small  plants  would  be  a  most 
expensive  operation,  and  with  present  machines  and  methods  would  very 
materially  increase  the  cost  of  the  finished  product.  But  if  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  all  our  forests  are  gone,  men  can  still  produce 
paper  from  any  one  of  a  hundred  varieties  of  smaller  woody  plants.  We 
have,  of  course,  used,  and  shall  continue  to  use,  immense  quantities  of 
spruce,  fir,  poplar,  birch,  gum,  or  any  of  the  softer  of  the  deciduous  trees. 

Under  modern  reforestration  our  forests  will  be  in  time  replaced.  Of 
course  it  takes  practically  a  hundred  years  for  a  stand  of  spruce  trees 
to  reach  maturity.  Our  paper  manufacturers  and  our  Forest  Depart¬ 
ment  are  undertaking  to  so  provide  that  the  generations,  who  are  alive 
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seventy-five  or  a  hundred  years  from  now,  will  still  have  forests  contain¬ 
ing  quantities  of  raw  material.  But  the  paper  manufacturers,  while  con¬ 
suming  very  large  quantities  of  trees,  actually  use  less  than  three  per 
cent  of  the  wood  used  each  year.  Railroad  ties  alone  use  twice  as  much 
as  is  used  in  the  paper  business  of  the  country,  and  fence  posts  consume 
three  times  as  much. 

From  the  earliest  days  trees  have  been  Maine’s  most  important  raw 
material.  Trees  for  long  lumber,  or  for  fashioning  into  ships,  required 
in  our  earlier  days  immense  crews  of  hardy  woodsmen,  stories  of  whose 
skill,  as  well  as  their  shortcomings,  have  filled  many  pages. 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years  our  pulp  and  paper  mills,  located 
in  Maine,  obtained  their  raw  materials  wholly  within  Maine.  After  a 
time,  however,  it  was  seen  that  spruce  and  fir  would  at  some  time  dis¬ 
appear  if  more  scientific  cutting  was  not  practiced  and  if  reforestration 
was  not  provided  for.  For  some  years  now  the  larger  manufacturers 
have  been  obtaining  large  quantities  of  spruce  and  fir  from  other 
countries.  Operators  have  gone  as  far  away  as  Labrador  for  their 
supply.  Manufactured  pulp  in  sheets  has  been  imported  from  a  number 
of  foreign  countries,  and  our  State  Pier  for  days  at  a  time  will  be  well 
filled  with  this  product  which  has  come  from  these  countries  on  ships. 
This  importation  of  pulp,  and  this  obtaining  of  raw  material  from  other 
countries,  has  been  the  direct  result  of  a  desire  to  conserve  our  own 
forests  here  in  Maine.  Under  modern  methods  no  paper  manufacturer 
and  no  other  timber  operator  is  destroying  or  unduly  depleting  our 
forests  of  coniferous  wood. 

The  paper  industry  has  been  responsible  for  several  unusual  develop¬ 
ments  in  Maine.  Just  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  what  is 
now  the  busy  town  of  Millinocket  was  a  part  of  a  great  wilderness.  The 
Great  Northern,  Paper  Company,  using  the  facts  found  by  previous  pro¬ 
moters,  fashioned,  and  is  now  operating  in,  this  town  which  contains 
substantially  thirty-five  hundred  people,  and  has  a  valuation  well  in 
excess  of  four  million  dollars. 

At  Rumford,  but  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  while  the 
waters  of  the  river  were  tumbling  toward  the  sea  in  the  same  volume 
as  now,  they  were  uncontrolled.  There  is  today  a  large  thriving  town 
built  around  the  development  of  the  power  at  Rumford  and- the  great 
Oxford  Paper  Company. 

Pulp  wood  brought  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  is  subject  to 
a  duty.  Manufactured  pulp,  even  though  the  trees  grow  in  Canada, 
comes  in  free.  Between  Van  Buren  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  the  town 
in  Canada  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  St.  John  River,  was  built  a  few 
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years  ago  an  International  Bridge,  and  consent  of  the  Maine  Legislature 
and  the  Canadian  authorities  was  given  to  hang  two  large  pipes  upon 
that  bridge  and  shoot  pulp  manufactured  in  Canada  into  Maine,  where, 
at  one  of  our  largest  mills,  it  is  fashioned  into  paper. 

While  no  other  paper  industry  has  actually  built  its  own  town,  many 
of  them  have  seen  their  town  and  vicinity  grow  very  considerably  on 
account  of  location  of  the  paper  mill  or  the  pulp  industry. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  of  any  sort  is  an  intricate,  delicate,  most 
scientific,  careful,  and  fascinating  operation.  The  tree  itself  is  cut  into 
four-foot  logs,  or  bolts,  and  their  journey  from  the  place  of  cutting  to 
the  place  of  manufacture  is  sometimes  most  interesting.  If  cut  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  small  stream,  this  stream  is  dammed  before  the  spring 
floods,  and  when  sufficient  water  is  obtained,  the  drive  down  this  narrow 
stream  begins.  Perhaps  the  drive  first  issues  into  a  larger  stream,  or 
a  lake,  and  if  the  latter,  after  its  journey  across  the  lake,  goes  into  still 
another  stream ;  some  of  the  logs  may  complete  their  journey  entirely 
by  water,  and  others  may  be  hauled  several  hundred  miles  by  rail  to  the 
place  of  manufacture.  Arrived  at  its  destination  it  is  put  into  piles,  and 
the  immense  piles  of  pulp  wood  near  our  larger  mills  is  indeed  a  sight 
to  those  who  see  it  for  the  first  time.  One  of  our  larger  concerns  in 
1925  had  in  its  three  pulpwood  piles  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  cords  of  wood  of  the  value  of  approximately  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  When  we  consider  that  the  average  cut  from  an  acre  of  wood¬ 
land  is  about  ten  cords,  and  that  there  are  about  forty  mills  in  Maine, 
either  large  or  small,  either  making  paper  or  manufacturing  pulp,  some 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  trees  necessary  is  obtained. 

Two  principal  classes  of  fibre,  or  pulp,  are  used  in  making  paper 
ground  wood  and  chemical  fibre.  Ground  wood  pulp  is  obtained  by 
pressing  a  stick  of  wood  up  against  some  form  of  grindstone,  where, 
under  this  pressure  and  with  the  addition  of  water,  the  entire  stick  is 
reduced  to  a  mass  of  pulp.  This  is  the  material  from  which  newsprint 
is  very  largely  made.  This  sort  of  pulp  is  not  permanent,  but  decays 
after  a  time.  Hence  newsprint,  after  being  exposed  to  the  air,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  elements,  goes  through  the  same  process  of  decay  and 
disintegration  that  a  stick  of  wood  would  go  through.  To  avoid  this 
rotting  and  produce  a  permanent  paper,  chemical  fibre  is  used.  Instead 
of  grinding  the  wood  to  pulp  it  is  cut  into  chips.  These  are  placed 
in  a  cooker  or  digester,  and  with  certain  chemicals,  under  steam  pres¬ 
sure,  cooked  for  a  maximum  period  of  eleven  hours,  at  which  time  the 
chip  is  disintegrated  and  the  rosin,  carbon,  and  other  non-cellulose  mat¬ 
ter  dissolved.  This  fibre,  however  produced,  is  the  cell  of  the  tree  and 
the  basis  of  its  growth. 
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In  making  book  paper  two  kinds  of  chemical  pulp  are  used.  The  one 
known  as  sulphite  pulp  is  made  from  spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  or  other  ever¬ 
green  trees,  spruce  being  the  dominant  tree.  Soda  pulp  is  made  from 
poplar,  birch,  or  gum  trees.  The  method  of  preparing  the  pulp  is  about 
the  same,  except  for  the  chemical.  To  make  a  hard  or  soft  book  paper, 
different  kinds  and  quantities  of  the  necessary  chemicals  are  used.  After 
the  pulp  has  gone  through  the  digester,  it  next  enters  the  beating  ma¬ 
chine.  This  entirely  separates  the  individual  fibres  and  produces  pieces 
of  fibre  so  small  that  while  they  have  length  and  thickness,  the  same  is 
not  apparent,  except  under  a  somewhat  powerful  microscope.  Having 
been  properly  beaten  the  pulp  is  flowed  onto  a  very  fine  woven  brass  wire 
screen  which  picks  up  the  floating  particles  of  pulp  and  spreads  them  out 
as  a  sheet.  This  screen  has  a  slightly  shaking  motion,  and  the  flowing 
of  the  minute  pulp  fibres  onto  this  moving  and  shaking  screen1  lays  each 
fibre  in  the  direction  in  which  the  screen  is,  moving.  Each  one  of  these 
minute  fibres  is  curled  a  bit  on  either  end  not  unlike  a  fish  hook.  After 
they  flow  onto  the  screen  these  hooks  intertwine,  and  there  is  produced 
a  very  firm  properly  welded  sheet  of  paper. 

The  proper  placing  of  these  minute  particles  upon  this  screen  in  a 
form  of  a  sheet  requires  not  only  intricate  machinery,  but  great  skill 
upon  the  part  of  the  operator.  The  sheet  has  to  be  almost  exactly  the 
same  thickness  throughout  the  entire  width  and  length  of  the  screen, 
and  oftentimes  the  sheet  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  inches  wide.  This 
paper  being  destined  for  perhaps  the  finest  book  work  may  not  vary 
in  thickness  a  small  fraction  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch.  As  this  web 

of  paper  comes  off  the  screen  it  passes  through  felt  rolls  and  all  water 
is  squeezed  out. 

Much  of  the  book  paper  is  coated,  and  this  coating  is  made  up  of  ca¬ 
sein  (a  product  of  skim  milk),  China  clay,  satin  white  and  blanc  fixe. 
This  coating  gives  the  paper  finish  and  the  body  which  adapts  the  paper 
to  various  kinds  of  printing. 

The  thickness  of  the  paper  varies  from  the  very  thinnest  which  we 
find  in  our  Teacher  s  Bibles,  and  some  of  our  dictionaries,  up  to  the  paper 
which  constitutes  the  cover  of  our  magazines. 

After  this  book  paper  has  been  finally  fashioned  and  cut  up  into 
different  sized  sheets,  each  sheet  has  to  be  carefully  inspected  before 
it  is  packed  for  market,  and  in  several  of  our  book  plants  the  inspection 
department  handles  literally  millions  of  sheets  of  paper  each  day. 

One  of  our  newsprint  plants  sells  its  entire  product  to  one  New 
England  newspaper.  Another  sells  to  several  newspapers,  but  its  con¬ 
tracts  are  such  that  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  years  it  is  definitely 
known  what  its  daily  output  must  be. 
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In  tracing  the  history  of  paper  making  in  Maine  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Samuel  Waldo  (purchaser  of  Waldo  Patent)  and  Thomas 
Westbrook  began  the  building  of  a  paper  mill  at  Westbrook  in  1/30. 
By  1810  there  was  another  mill  at  Falmouth.  The  third  mill  was  built 
in  1812  by  Robert  Gardiner  and  John  Savels  at  Gardiner. 

The  first  felts,  so  necessary  in  the  paper  industry,  ever  fabricated  on 
a  basis  for  paper  machines  in  the  United  States,  were  made  at  Camden 
in  1864.  In  the  same  mill  today  are  being  fashioned  the  improved  felts 
used  in  the  industry. 

Rags  was  the  raw  material  used  until  after  1867.  In  that  year  Pagen- 
stecker  Brothers  started  producing  paper  made  from  wood  pulp  with 
machines  imported  from  Europe  to  Curtisville,  Massachusetts.  A  mill 
using  this  kind  of  pulp  was  built  at  Norway,  Maine,  about  1869.  This 
marked  the  real  beginning  of  Maine’s  great  development  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry. 

In  1897  the  largest  machine  in  the  world  was  at  Rumford,  this  ma¬ 
chine  cutting  paper  one  hundred  fifty-two  inches  wide.  Since  that  time 
the  largest  paper  mill  plants  in  the  world  have  been  located  in  our 
State. 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  rapid  development  of  wood  industry  in 
our  State  are  cheapness  of  ground  wood,  abundance  of  raw  material 
(wood  and  lime)  abundance  of  water  and  water  power,  and  our  geo¬ 
graphical  proximity  to  raw  material,  water  power,  and  tidewater  ship¬ 
ping  points. 

In  1899  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood  in  our  paper  mills  was  roughly 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  cords.  Today  it  is  approximately  a 
million  and  a  half  cords  annually.  The  price  per  cord  was  progressively 
advanced  from  about  six  dollars,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  to 
seventeen  dollars  and  forty-two  cents  by  the  end  of  1926. 

The  number  of  concerns  producing  either  paper  or  pulp  is  thirty-eight, 
and  there  is  employed  therein  about  fourteen  thousand  persons.  The 
annual  value  of  the  product  of  this  industry  is  a  little  in  excess  of  a 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year. 

Cotton  Textiles — The  cotton  textile  industry  in  Maine  had  its  be¬ 
ginnings  just  prior  to  1850,  and  during  the  three-quarters  of  a  century 
that  followed  has  become  perhaps  our  most  important  basic  industry,  if 
we  take  into  account  influences  upon  the  community  where  an  industry 
is  functioning. 

At  the  start,  and  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  this  industry  re¬ 
cruited  its  workers  from  country  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  a  particular 
factory,  and  so  for  quite  some  time  our  cotton  mills  were  manned  quite 
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largely  by  native  stock.  Girls  in  considerable  numbers  would  come 
from  a  country  town  and  obtain  employment  in  the  factory.  In  the 
earlier  days,  some  factory  was  about  the  only  place  in  which  a  girl,  or 
woman,  could  obtain  employment.  Our  mercantile  establishments  were 
all  served  by  men  clerks,  stenographers  hadn’t  been  invented,  the  idea 
that  woman’s  place  was  in  the  home  had  many  adherents,  and  so  the  ven¬ 
turesome  country  girls  who  longed  for  the  city  found  employment  only 
in  our  factories. 

As  a  matter  of  interesting  history,  the  late  B.  F.  Hamilton,  who  kept 
a  drygoods  store  on  Factory  Island  in  Saco,  many  years,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  merchant  in  Maine  to  employ  a  female  clerk,  and  this 
employment  did  not  take  place  until  during  the  early  sixties. 

The  venturesome  young  woman  from  the  country  brought  to  the 
cotton  mills  many  qualities  which  were  necessary  for  the  initial  success 
and  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  industry.  In  the  first  place,  long 
hours  had  no  terrors.  Raised  on  a  farm  they  were  used  to  early  rising 
and  continued  activity  until,  and  sometimes  during,  the  evening  hours. 
Hence  the  twelve-hour  a  day  schedule,  which  persisted  in  the  cotton 
mills  for  many  years,  wasn  t  at  once  looked  upon  as  a  very  great  hard¬ 
ship. 

Next,  these  young  women  from  the  country  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  have  in  their  possession  any  real  cash  money,  so  any  wage,  which  was 
regularly  paid  in  money,  was  exactly  that  much  more  than  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  have  for  their  own. 

And  so  long  hours  and  low  wages  were  the  order  of  the  day,  situations 
in  our  cotton  mills  were  in  constant  demand,  employment  therein  was 
one  of  the  aristocracies  of  employment,  and  our  mills  were  able  to  get 
a  very  good  start  so  far  as  labor  costs  were  concerned,  and  a  particularly 
good  start  so  far  as  skill  was  involved. 

These  young  women  had  and  exercised  the  mechanical  skill  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.  They  were  not  only  exceedingly  apt,  but 
they  were  inordinately  faithful  and  loyal. 

In  the  earlier  days  the  relationship  between  the  agent  and  the  over¬ 
seer  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  women  employees  upon  the  other,  was 

most  happy,  and  upon  the  part  of  management  exceedingly  protective 
and  kindly. 

Every  such  factory  built  what  was  known  in  the  olden  days  as  “Board¬ 
ing  Blocks,”  consisting  usually  of  a  brick  structure  three  stories  in  height 
severe  and  plain  in  every  way,  300  to  400  feet  long,  and  divided  up  solar 
as  entrance  and  partition  was  concerned  into  tenements,  which  might 
accommodate  fifteen  or  twenty  girls.  Each  of  these  tenements  was  or- 
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dinarily  let  to  some  widow  woman  of  good  repute  at  an  exceedingly  low 
rental,  and  this  place  became  the  home  of  a  group  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
girls  from  the  country.  The  boarding  mistress  was  a  mother  to  each. 
No  man  boarder  was  received,  and  ordinarily  no  man  was  about  the 
premises.  There  used  to  be  one  small  room  just  off  the  entrance  where 
the  girls,  under  quite  strict  rules,  might  receive  their  men  callers,  but 
the  boarding  mistress  was  in  a  room  adjoining  with  the  door  open.  The 
caller  had  to  be  away  from  the  premises,  the  same  locked  up,  and  all 
lights  out  before  ten  o’clock.  Each  girl  paid  $2  a  week  for  her  room 
and  meals.  This  seems  unbelievable  until  we  recall  the  price  of  food¬ 
stuffs  in  the  earlier  days,  exemplified  by  eggs  at  ten  cents  a  dozen,  and 
the  best  cut  of  steak  at  fifteen  or  eighteen  cents  a  pound. 

This  price  of  room  and  board,  as  time  went  on,  was  less  than  the 
boarding  mistress  could  afford,  and  the  mill  managers  feeling  that  it 
was  better  in  every  way  to  have  as  many  of  their  female  help  as  possible 
housed  in  these  “Boarding  Blocks,”  contributed  to  the  boarding  mistress 
a  monthly  sum  which  equalized  her  expense  and  still  permitted  the  in¬ 
dividual  girl  to  live  on  the  $2  a  week  basis.  For  many  years  in  our 
several  cotton  mill  centers  this  practice  and  this  price  obtained. 

Most  of  the  old  “Boarding  Blocks”  have  given  way  to  other  structures, 
but  here  and  there  one  is  still  to  be  found,  a  notable  example  of  which 
is  the  line  of  blocks  opposite  the  mills  of  the  Bates  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  at  Lewiston.  These,  while  no  longer  used  for  purposes  above  out¬ 
lined,  are  still  the  property  of  the  company,  and  to  those  of  us  who  are 
oldtimers  are  reminders  of  the  beginnings  of  our  cotton  industry,  and 
the  many  helpful  and  pleasant  practices  which  were  a  very  controlling 
factor  in  these  earlier  days. 

Gradually  the  hours  of  labor  were  lessened,  and  increasing  skill  and 
ability  rewarded  with  a  higher  wage.  Today  all  of  our  Maine  mills  are 
upon  a  nine-hour  day  basis,  and  the  wage  paid  is  believed  to  be  as,  high 
as  the  condition  of  the  industry  warrants.  In  any  event  our  wage  in 
Maine  is  from  25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  higher  than  the  wage  for  com¬ 
parable  service  in  our  southern  cotton  mills,  and  our  day  is  from  an 
hour  to  three  hours  shorter  than  in  these  southern  mills. 

It  should  be  stated  that  many  of  our  southern  mills  are  going  through 
exactly  the  same  cycle  that  we  went,  namely:  native  help  from  the 
mountain  regions  coming  into  the  city  with  no  fear  of  long  hours  or  a 
low  wage.  Many  of  them  have  not  yet  acquired  the  skill  which  demands 
a  higher  wage,  nor  have  they  seen  clearly  the  disadvantage  of  a  too 
long  day.  As  time  goes  on  both  of  these  conditions  will  be  improved, 
and  it  is  the  belief  of  our  northern  cotton  textile  manufacturers  that  as 
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this  condition  moves  toward  its  peak  the  advantage,  which  is  at  present 
in  favor  of  the  southern  mills  so  far  as  hours  and  wages  are  concerned, 
will  be  lessened  and  finally  disappear,  and  then  when  the  north  and  south 
are  competing  on  the  same  basis  so  far  as  these  two  elements  of  costs  are 
concerned,  our  Maine  cotton  industry  will  find  its  conditions  very  con¬ 
siderably  improved,  and  our  New  England  mills  will  again  occupy  their 
old-time  place  of  prestige  in  this  textile  industry. 

Innumerable  changes  have  come  with  the  years,  notably  in  the  matter 
of  mechanical  appliances.  The  earlier  looms  and  frames,  looked  at 
through  the  educated  eyes  of  today,  were  indeed  crude.  The  1928  manu¬ 
facturer  and  employee  find  all  sorts  of  automatic  machinery.  Today’s 
loom  stops  instantly  upon  the  breaking  of  a  thread.  The  bobbins  which 
contain  the  yarn  are  houses  in  a  magazine  where,  when  the  yarn  upon 
one  bobbin  is  nearly  used  up,  an  automatic  hand  reaches  out  and  pulls 
in  the  thread  from  the  new  bobbin  without  any  stopping  of  the  machine. 
Protection  of  machines  is  of  such  a  character  that  accidents  resulting 
from  this  hazard  are  almost  negligible. 

In  the  newer  factories  the  matter  of  light  and  air  is  given  great  at¬ 
tention,  and  the  older  ones  have  been  so  renovated  and  reformed  as  to 
give  the  operative  a  more  cheerful  and  healthful  environment.  Every 
mill  is  looking  after  the  health  of  its  employees,  both  from  the  altruistic 
and  selfish  viewpoint.  Rest  rooms;  what  amounts  to  a  hospital;  places 
and  opportunities  for  recreation  between  hours;  study  upon  the  part 
of  management  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  industrial  families, 
these,  and  many  other  things,  show  the  changes  that  have  come  to  us 
in  an  industrial  way  here  in  Maine,  as  elsewhere,  and  have  served  to 
keep  our  cotton  textile  mills  a  place  where  there  is  never  any  lack  of 
employees  on  the  waiting  list,  and  one  where  relatively  few  employees, 
once  settled  in  the  business,  think  of  seeking  any  change. 

In  recent  years,  of  course,  there  have  been  mighty  changes  in  the 
product  which  these  mills  are  putting  out.  Years  ago  most  every 
woman  had  a  gingham  dress,  or  several  gingham  aprons,  and  at  least 
two  of  our  fifteen  mills  in  Maine  devoted  practically  all  of  their  capacity 
to  this  and  comparable  colored  products.  To  go  into  the  cloth  hall 
of  one  of  these  mills  constituted  a  liberal  education  in  the  matter  of 
colors  and  the  diversity  of  blending  and  original  design.  Attractive 
serviceable  dress  goods  came  from  the  looms  in  these  mills.  Everyone 
will  recall  that  five  or  six  years  ago  ginghams  had  a  surprising  vogue 
among  women,  no  one  of  whom  felt  that  she  was  keeping  up  to  date 
unless  she  had  one  good  dress  fashioned  from  the  fine  ginghams  which 
oui  mills  were  then  producing. 
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Without  injecting-  an  immodest  thought,  it  needs  to  be  said  that  ten 
or  more  years  ago  our  women  folk  wore  more  clothes  than  is  now 
the  custom,  and  it  took  more  material  to  fully  fashion  female  costumes 
then  in  vogue.  Lessening  the  quantity  and  length  of  garments  had  a 
very  considerable  effect  upon  the  volume  of  sales  by  our  cotton  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturers.  The  natural  feminine  desire  to  have  something  and 
be  something  a  little  different  from  her  neighbor,  made  it  necessary 
for  cotton  textile  manufacturers  to  meet  that  urge  and  demand.  Re¬ 
search  men  in  the  laboratory  were  experimenting  on  what  has  now 
come  to  be  known  as  rayon.  Spruce  and  fir  trees,  as  well  as  cotton 
fiber,  contain  an  element  now  called  either  cellulose  or  celenese,  pro¬ 
duced  by  dissolving  out  of  the  tree,  or  out  of  the  fiber,  other  elements 
and  leaving  this  pasty  element.  It  was  found  that  under  pressure,  this 
substance,  if  forced  through  very  fine  holes  in  a  steel  slab,  came  out  in 
the  form  of  a  thread  which  quickly  dried  and  partially  hardened,  and 
by  uniting  from  twenty  to  fifty  of  these  threads  through  spinning,  a 
thread  was  fashioned  which  had  firmness,  reasonable  wearing  qualities, 
easily  took  dyeing  materials,  and  could  finally  be  woven  into  garments, 
lustrous  in  appearance,  reasonably  durable  in  cleaning  and  in  wear,  and 
which  had  the  appealing  charm  of  looking  like  silk,  rustling  like  silk, 
and  feeling  like  silk. 

The  laboratory  staff  was  very  quickly  supplanted  by  pioneers  in 
industry  who  immediately  saw  some  of  the  very  controlling  possibili¬ 
ties  quickened  with  this  new  material,  and  all  sorts  of  feminine  wear 
ing  apparel  had  their  beginnings. 

None  of  our  fifteen  cotton  mills  have  ever  manufactured  hosiery  or 
lingerie,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  many  factories  producing 
such  articles  already  in  existence,  our  mills  have  not  entered  this  field. 
Nearly  all  Maine  cotton  mills  are,  however,  using  quantities  of  rayon, 
and  through  the  agency  of  the  Jacquard  loom  (a  machine  which  auto¬ 
matically  puts  in  designs,  either  plain,  raised  or  in  colors)  are  fash¬ 
ioning  many  useful  articles,  made  wondrously  beautiful,  either  through 
the  mingling  of  rayon  with  cotton,  or  the  fashioning  of  designs  with 
the  colored  rayon  yarn.  Covers  for  card  tables,  bedspreads,  table  cloths, 
doilies,  and  dress  goods  of  every  color  and  description  are  among  the 
things’ fashioned.  As  an  illustration  of  the  increase  in  the  use  of  rayon, 
I  know  that  one  of  our  largest  mills  three  years  ago  was  using  no  ray¬ 
on  whatever,  and  during  1927  used  in  excess  of  $750,000  worth. 

For  a  time  articles  fashioned  of  rayon  were  not  as  durable  or  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  those  made  of  cotton.  This  situation  was  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  cotton  fibre  has  a  twist  which  remains  throughout  all  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  gives  the  individual  thread  and  the  articles 
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produced  a  firmness  in  wear  and  in  washing  which  was  almost  entirely 
lacking  in  the  early  days  of  rayon. 

Still  further,  the  colors  were  originally  not  at  all  fast  and  this  made 
the  article  less  desirable.  Gradually  the  manufacturers  of  rayon  have 
found  ways  of  improving  their  product,  and  the  men  at  the  mills  in 
dyeing  and  spinning  have  been  equally  alert,  so  that  today  rayon  goods 
are  very  nearly  if  not  quite  the  equal  of  cotton  goods  in  all  essential 
particulars. 

Sheetings,  pillow  tubings,  and  common  white  cloth,  put  to  a  variety 
of  uses,  constituted  the  major  portion  of  the  product  of  our  so-called 
gray  goods  mills.  Several  of  our  mills  manufactured  quantities  of  coarse 
cotton  cloth  which  went  to  India,  China,  certain  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
In  some  instances  this  trade  absorbed  fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  yard¬ 
age  of  the  mill.  As  time  went  on  cotton  mills  were  erected  in  many 
parts  of  these  countries,  and  demand  for  this  kind  of  goods  was  very 
considerably  lessened.  In  recent  years  our  Maine  manufacturers  have 
successfully  tried  to  create  a  finer  quality  of  gray  goods,  and  under  trade 
names,  many  of  which  are  household  words,  they  are  placing  upon  the 
market  the  very  finest  cotton  goods  produced  anywhere.  We  haven’t, 
as  a  people,  quite  reached  the  Hollywood  practice  of  having  the  color 
of  our  sheets  match  our  mood  \  still,  colored  sheets  are  being  frequently 
seen,  and  several  of  our  mills  are  putting  out  sheets  and  pillow  tubing 
most  beautifully  tinted. 

We  have  in  Maine  fifteen  cotton  textile  corporations  with  approxi¬ 
mately  fourteen  thousand  employees,  and  the  annual  value  of  the 
product  of  these  mills  is  approximately  fifty  million  dollars.  Without 
indulging  too  much  in  figures,  it  gives  one  some  idea  of  the  volume  of 
business  if  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  mills  produce  ap¬ 
proximately  sixty  million  square  yards  of  sheetings  each  year,  approxi¬ 
mately  seven  million  square  yards  of  pillow  tubing,  and  approximately 
twenty  million  square  yards  of  cotton  flannels.  These  figures  are  not 
materially  changed  by  the  addition  of  rayon,  the  articles  being  pro¬ 
duced  from  this  latter  material  being  more  in  the  nature  of  “specials” 
than  staple  products. 

Woolen  Textile  Industry — Ever  since  man  discovered  that  modesty 
and  protection  would  be  served  by  some  form  of  garment,  wool  has 
been  a  basic  raw  material.  In  the  very  early  days  of  our  history  house¬ 
wives  spun  their  own  yarn,  dyed  it  in  the  crude  fashion  prevailing  in 
that  day,  and  knit  it  into  stockings,  mittens,  wristers,  caps,  jackets, 
and  galusses,”  dear  and  trying  to  our  boyhood  memories.  Homespun 
cloth,  crudely  and  slowly  fashioned  from  the  raw  wool,  was  again  by 
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the  housewife  fashioned  into  articles  of  apparel.  After  awhile  came 
machinery,  and  even  though  for  many  years,  particularly  upon  our 
farms,  nearly  all  articles  of  apparel  made  from  wool  were  produced  in 
accordance  with  the  earlier  methods,  machine-made  cloth  gradually 
found  its  uses  and  its  markets. 

In  our  State  the  earliest  record  we  have  of  a  woolen  mill  is  the  one 
established  in  Gray  about  1791.  A  carding  mill  was  started  in  Farm¬ 
ington  about  1800.  In  1820  was  established  in  Dexter  the  second  old¬ 
est  woolen  manufactory  in  the  United  States.  This  concern  is  now 
known  as  the  Amos  Abbott  Company,  and  during  all  of  its  existence 
has  been,  and  at  the  present  time  is,  controlled  by  the  same  family.  Our 
mills  multiplied  in  Maine  until  today  there  are  about  sixty  separate 
concerns.  Very  many  of  them  are  located  in  our  relatively  small  towns, 
usually  but  one  in  each  such  town.  The  number  of  employees  is  not 
large  in  each  mill,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  remained  in  the  same  hands  for  a  half  century  or  more,  a 
family  relationship,  rather  than  a  factory  relationship,  has^  existed. 
Here  again  native  skill  existed  and  found  its  niche.  Recruits  came 
from  the  same  source  as  did  those  that  filled  our  cotton  mills. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Maine  should  not  have  produced,  and  still  be 
producing,  very  large  quantities  of  raw  wool.  We  have,  however,  pro¬ 
duced  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  that  which  has  been  used.  Boston 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  market  of  the  East  for  assembling  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  raw  material. 

While  the  change  in  fashions,  particularly  among  women  in  recent 
years,  has  had  its  very  considerable  affect  upon  our  woolen  industry, 
most  of  our  mills  are  still  operating,  and  the  demand  for  Maine  prod¬ 
ucts  of  wool  has  continued,  and  is  due  very  largely  to  the  painstaking 
care  and  skill  exercised  by  both  manufacturers  and  their  employees. 

One  of  our  woolen  mills  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  over-coat¬ 
ings,  and  men’s  topcoats  made  from  this  material  sell  in  the  larger 
stores  from  $150  to  $200.  This  seems  quite  a  price,  but  there  are  many 
instances  where  a  coat  of  this  material  has  been  practically  worn  out 
and  an  almost  new  coat  has  been  produced  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
turning  the  cloth,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  material  is  fashioned  for 
an  exceedingly  long  life. 

Another  of  our  woolen  mills,  using  a  considerable  quantity  of  shoddy, 
produces  almost  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  cloth  that  is  used  in  this 

country  for  making  the  tops  of  overshoes. 

At  Sanford  are  located  two  outstanding  representatives  of  the  woolen 
industry.  The  Sanford  Mills  are  the  largest  in  the  world  producing 
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mohair  plush.  From  a  small  beginning  about  forty-five  years  ago, 
when  the  first  mohair  plushes  were  woven  on  power  looms,  this  indus¬ 
try  has  grown  from  a  corporation  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  dollars  capital  and  employing  about  one  hundred  people,  to  one 
with  a  capital  of  fourteen  million  dollars  and  a  force  of  three  thousand 
employees.  The  raw  material  comes  from  Turkey,  South  Africa,  and 
from  Texas  and  Oregon  in  this  country.  That  material  which  comes 
from  Turkey  and  South  Africa  is  produced  in  small  quantities  by  in¬ 
dividuals,  brought  by  camel  train  to  some  central  point,  and  from 
there  shipped  to  this  country.  Buyers  for  the  Sanford  Mills  in  for¬ 
mer  days  were  obliged  to  penetrate  the  far  reaches  of  these  countries, 
and  had  many  thrilling  experiences  and  narrow  escapes.  This  mill 
makes  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  plush  that  is  used  on  the  seats  in 
railroad  trains  and  an  equally  large  per  cent  of  the  plush  which  enters 
into  the  interior  of  our  closed  automobiles. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  from  the  Sanford  Mills  are  the 
Goodall  Worsted  Mills.  There,  some  years  ago,  was  developed  “Palm 
Beach  Cloth,  and  this  mill  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  producing 
genuine  palm  beach  cloth. 

Many  of  our  mills  produce  all  wool,  or  cotton  and  wool,  bed  blankets 
and  horse  blankets.  In  many  of  our  blanket  mills  is  found  complica¬ 
ted  and  almost  human  machinery  which  fashion  the  softest,  lightest, 
and  most  colorful  articles. 

There  are  employed  in  this  industry  approximately  nine  thousand 
people  whose  annual  wage  amounts  to  about  eleven  million  dollars,  and 
the  annual  value  of  the  product  of  these  mills  is  in  excess  of  forty-five 
million  dollars.  Again  avoiding  figures,  it  may  still  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  we  produce  in  Maine  each  year  more  than  thirty  million  square 
yards  of  suiting,  more  than  twenty-three  million  square  yards  of  “all 
wool  woolens,”  about  three  and  a  half  million  square  yards  of  blankets, 
and  approximately  twenty  million  square  yards  of  other  woolen  mater¬ 
ials. 

Boots  and  Shoes — The  old-fashioned  neighborhood  shoemaker,  who, 
from  carefully  selected  leather  upon  crude  “boot  trees,”  fashioned  by 
hand  the  old-time  long  legged  cowhide,  or  “kip”  boots,  would  be  as¬ 
tounded  if  he  could  see  the  volume  of  daily  products  turned  out  by  the 
wizardry  of  modern  machinery  and  the  skill  of  the  present-day  shoe 
workers.  It  was  not  until  about  1860  that  any  kind  of  machinery  was 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  the  first  manufacturers  using  the 

old-time  hand  methods,  although  producing  for  market  in  considerable 
quantity. 
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The  first  record  we  have  of  a  real  shoe  factory  was  one  established 
in  the,  town  of  Minot  in  1835.  In  1854  Ara  Cushman  started  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  shoes  in  quantity  in  a  small  building  in  West  Minot,  his 
entire  product  being  hand  made.  Very  soon  a  pegging  machine  was  in¬ 
vented  for  fastening  the  soles  of  shoes  with  wooden  pegs.  Shortly  a  crude 
sewing  machine  for  sewing  leather  with  waxed  thread  was  invented, 
and  this  was  followed  very  soon  by  the  McKay  Sewing  Machine  for 
fastening  the  soles  to  the  uppers.  These  improvements  made  possible 
our  shoe  f  actories  in  Maine  which  began  to  multiply  in  the  early  60  s. 

The  Civil  War  gave  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  shoe  industry, 
many  small  factories  starting  up  at  various  points  in  the  State,  although 
Auburn  seems  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  the  center  of  this  in¬ 
dustry. 

About  1864  Ara  Cushman  moved  his  business  from  West  Minot  to 
Auburn,  and  from  this  small  beginning  grew  the  present  Cushman- 
Hollis  Shoe  Company,  which  for  many  years  manufactured  exclusively 
canvas  shoes  to  the  extent  of  five  million  pairs  a  year. 

In  the  late  “70’s”  there  were  more  than  twenty  shoe  factories  in  Au¬ 
burn  besides  a  tannery  and  several  concerns  manufacturing  findings.  The 
tannery  has  gone,  but  today  there  are  approximately  the  same  number 
of  factories  in  Auburn,  some  exceedingly  large  and  some  at  present 
relatively  small. 

Maine-made  shoes  have  always  found  a  ready  market,  due  largely, 
I  believe,  to  the  quality  of  workmanship  which  has  been  put  into  each 
pair  of  shoes,  this  quality  being  contributed  to  by  both  management 
and  employees.  We  make  all  sorts  of  footwear  for  both  men  and  women. 
One  concern  has  been  in  the  same  family  from  its  beginning  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  and  produces  sportsmen’s  goods  known  and 
sold  all  over  the  world.  We  have  another  unique  concern  which  makes 
only  shoes  for  infants  and  very  small  children.  Several  of  our  Maine 
manufacturers  distribute  throughout  the  forty-eight  States.  Water  trans¬ 
portation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  has  made  it  possible 
for  shoe  manufacturers  to  ship  by  water  to  California,  and  from  there 
supply  the  western  trade,  then  maintain  a  warehouse  at,  or  near,  St. 
Louis,  to  supply  the  Midwest  and  the  South,  using  the  home  plant 
as  a  base  from  which  to  distribute  to  the  eastern  country. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  “shoe  drummer  started  out  from  the 
home  plant  with  a  small  trunk  full  of  samples  and  sold  his  trade  a  full 
six  months’  supply,  and  wasn’t  seen  again  until  six  months  later.  In 
recent  years  this  practice  has  been  entirely  abandoned.  An  important 
factor  in  this  change  the  so-called  “hand  to  mouth”  buying  of  all  of  our 
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dealers,  particularly  our  department  stores.  The  retailer  now,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  shoe  buyer  in  the  department  store,  goes  along  with  a 
thirty  days’  supply,  renewing  his  stock  by  mail  or  express,  and  not 
purchasing  any  very  large  quantity  in  one  order.  This  has  made  it 
necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  exercise  exceeding  care  in  production, 
and  there  came  a  time  two  or  three  years  ago  when  many  believed  the 
shoe  business  in  New  England  was  progressively  dying. 

Our  manufacturers,  however,  were  not  of  the  kind  who  were  easily 
exterminated,  and  refusing  to  die  they  sought  new  ways  to  live.  And 
they  found  them.  Our  Maine  manufacturers  were  among  the  first  to 
see  the  value  of  coordinated  mass  production  where  each  succeeding 
process  of  manufacture  was  so  located  as  to  follow  harmoniously  the 
one  just  before,  and  to  fit  with  equal  harmony  into  the  one  to  follow. 
In  this  way  one  element  of  cost  was  lessened. 

Again  we  all  remember  how  during  the  last  six  or  eight  years  the 
style  of  footwear  required  many  colors  of  leather,  much  cutting  out, 
fancy  designs  stitched  into  all  available  places,  and  shapes  without  num¬ 
ber.  Our  Maine  manufacturers  again  were  among  the  first  to  ascertain 
that  the  production  of  these  numberless  styles,  requiring  change  of 
lasts,  new  cutting  machinery,  much  fussy  and  time-taking  labor,  was 
leaving  no  profit,  and  while  they  could  not  alone  undertake  to  control 
styles,  they  could  and  did  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  about  a  lessening 
of  the  number  of  styles  and  changes.  Our  Maine  people  were  among 
the  first  to  suggest  that  the  manufacturers  all  over  the  country  get 
together  and  unite  upon  a  reasonable  number  of  styles  and  shapes, 
reasonable  colorings  of  material,  and  a  fixed  maximum  in  all  of  them. 
They  were  successful  in  selling  this  idea  to  manufacturers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  beginning  this  spring  purchasers  will  see  about  half  a  dozen 
styles  with  relatively  few  amplifications  of  shapes,  but  little  cutting  out 
and  ornamentation,  and  a  practical  elimination  of  bizzare  combinations 
of  colors.  The  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  make  this  change  for 
the  reason  that  so  many  lines  were  made  at  a  loss  that  no  profit  came 
to  the  business  as  a  whole. 

Machinery  is  of  controlling  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 
Almost  numberless  contrivances  have  been  perfected,  and  today  in  the 
shoe  business  the  skilled  operator  is  the  man  or  woman  who  can  skill¬ 
fully  employ  various  mechanical  agencies. 

While  Auburn  is  the  center  still  of  the  shoe  industry  in  Maine,  every 
county  has  its  quota  of  shoe  factories.  The  industry  as  a  whole  em¬ 
ploys  about  ten  thousand  men  and  women,  manufactures  a  product 
annually  valued  at  about  thirty-nine  million  dollars,  of  which  more 
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than  half  goes  into  pay-roll.  There  are  forty-five  separate  factories, 
and  while  no  absolute  statistics  of  quantity  are  available,  it  is  estimated 
that  we  produce  here  in  Maine  more  than  ten  million  pairs  of  shoes 
each  year. 

Hard  Woods  and  Their  Uses— The  Maine  Hard  Wood  Association 
believes  that  in  our  forests,  as  yet  practically  untouched,  are  approxi¬ 
mately  fifteen  billion  cords  of  various  kinds  of  hard  wood.  Not  all  of 
the  varieties  are  at  present  used,  or  usable,  in  existing  Maine  industries, 
but  in  a  hundred  or  more  factories  scattered  over  the  State  thousands 
of  articles  of  utility  and  ornament  are  being  fashioned  by  skilled  work¬ 
ers  upon  intricate  and  uncanny  machinery. 

Just  at  present  white  birch  is  the  favorite  raw  material,  and  Ned  G. 
Regie,  president  of  the  Berst-Forster  Dixfield  Company,  who  has  trav¬ 
eled  pretty  much  all  over  the  world,  and  knows  wood  if  anybody  does, 
says  that  we  have  in  Maine  the  finest  quality  of  white  birch  found  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  He  further  sa)rs  that  it  would  be  an  economic  crime 
not  to  renew  our  white  birch  stands  so  that  Maine  may  be  prepared  to 
furnish  reasonably  unlimited  quantities  of  this  most  desirable  raw  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  plants,  in  which  this  white  birch  is  wrought,  are  located  in,  or 
very  near,  sizable  towns,  and  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  practically 
all  of  this  material  is  shipped  partially  green  on  railroads  at  high 
freight  rates,  some  reader  might  wonder,  as  I  did,  why  the  factory  isn  t 
erected  right  in  the  midst  of  some  dependable  stand  of  trees.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  very  simple.  The  men,  who  are  employed  in  the  factories  that 
utilize  this  white  birch,  are  skilled  workers  who  receive  skilled  workers’ 
pay.  Being  able  to  afford  the  luxuries  and  advantages  found  in  a  rel¬ 
atively  large  town,  and  absent  of  course  in  the  wilderness,  they  insist 
on  working  and  living  in  a  place  where  there  are  schools  and  churches, 
movies,  telephones,  street  lights,  good  roads,  and  social  opportunities. 
This  makes  it  necessary  to  ship  our  hard  wood  in  the  form  of  four- 
foot  bolts,  either  upon  carts  if  the  distance  be  not  too  great,  or  upon 
railroads,  to  the  mill. 

While  we  are  utilizing  only  a  few  varieties  of  our  hard  woods  at  the 
present  time  it  is  believed  that  the  future  holds  very  great  possibilities 
for  a  considerable  number  of  hard  wood  industries.  In  the  three  or 
four  States  bordering  the  Canadian  line  in  our  western  country,  were 
established  some  years  ago  factories  making  furniture,  wagons,  wheels, 
and  numerous  other  articles  requiring  hard  wood.  As  the  years  have 
gone  on  the  supply  of  wood  within  thirty  miles  of  an  existing  trans¬ 
portation  agency  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  A  stand  of  hard- 
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wood  is  of  no  great  value  unless  it  be  located  within  reasonable  haul¬ 
ing  distance  to  an  existing  railroad.  Therefore,  the  manufacturers  in 
these  western  States  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  location  of  their 
present  supply  of  raw  material. 

On  the  other  hand  Maine  has  a  decided  potential  advantage,  due  to 
the  fact  that  millions  of  cords  of  our  hard  wood  are  located  on,  or  near, 
an  existing  railroad,  or  upon  the  line  of  a  railroad  already  projected 
and  probably  to  be  built,  which,  if  built,  will  go  through  a  vast  wilderness 
of  all  kinds  of  timber,  including  very  large  quantities  of  hard  wood.  It 
is,  therefore,  believed  that  there  is  opportunity  for  factories,  requiring 
the  kind  of  wood  we  have,  to  locate  upon  the  line  of  one  of  these  rail¬ 
roads,  and  utilize  this  conveniently  located  necessary  material.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  largely  in  the  future,  and  we  are  speaking  of  the  past  and 
present. 

To  mention  all  the  articles  produced  in  Maine  factories  from  hard 
wood  would  require  several  pages.  In  one  wood-turning  factory  alone, 
and  by  no  means  a  large  factory,  there  are  on  file  more  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  different  cutting  devices  which  have  been  used,  and  will  again 
be  used,  in  fashioning  from  wood  the  useful  and  novelty  articles  which 
make  up  the  yearly  product  of  this  particular  plant. 

In  many  other  wood-working  plants  in  the  State  a  comparable  variety 
of  products  have  been,  and  are  being,  produced:  Button  hook  handles, 
pen  holders,  flat-iron  handles,  toys  in  an  infinite  variety,  children’s  fur¬ 
niture,  step  ladders,  sleds,  skiis,  snowshoes,  clothes  pins,  surgeon’s  ap¬ 
pliances,  toothpicks,  spools.  These  are  a  very  few  of  the  articles  manu¬ 
factured. 

Perhaps  spools  use  the  greatest  quantity  of  raw  material,  and  the 
number  of  manufacturers  producing  either  spools  or  dowels  for  spool 
manufacture,  constitute  several  score  of  our  factories.  This  product 
requires  white  birch,  which,  in  the  woods,  is  cut  into  four-foot  bolts 
between  September  1  and  December  31.  If  cut  before  September  1  the 
wood  will  stain  in  at  each  end  of  the  bolt  to  a  depth  of  several  inches, 
and  does  not  bleach  out  during  manufacture.  As  soon  as  received  at 
the  mill  these  bolts  are  sawn  into  squares,  the  size  corresponding  to 
the  size  of  the  spool  to  be  made.  The  squares  are  first  air-dried  until 
late  May,  or  early  June,  when  the  moisture  content  is  practically  fourteen 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  square.  Kiln-drying  is  then  resorted  to  for 
a  period  of  twenty-four  to  ninety-six  hours.  These  squares  are  then 
rounded,  fed  into  gang  saws  which  cut  the  four-foot  dowels  into  proper 
lengths  for  spools,  and  these  “blanks”  go  automatically  into  a  machine 
which  bores  and  “doffs”  the  blank  ready  for  turning.  Again,  with 
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automatic  machinery,  this  bored  blank  is  fed  into  the  turning  lathe, 
each  operator  tending  three  lathes,  and  each  lathe  dropping  an  average 
of  seven  dozen  spools  a  minute.  The  spool  is  now  ready  for  the 
“tumbling”  machine,  which  is  a  long  metal  barrel  kept  slowly  revolv¬ 
ing  set  at  an  angle,  and  in  among  the  spools  are  placed _  blocks  of 
paraffin.  Except  for  this  tumbling  process  the  spools  are  m  no  way 

The  finished  spool  is  carefully  inspected  and  this  inspection  dis¬ 
closes  a  most  interesting  situation.  In  every  piece  of  birch  are  certain 
dark  spots,  or  blemishes,  and  just  where  they  will  be  located  on  a  fin¬ 
ished  spool  is  not  disclosed  until  this  tumbling,  or  smoothing,  process 
has  been  completed.  If  on  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  finished  spool,  and 
particularly  at  its  outer  rim,  appears  any  dark  place,  or  blemish,  t  is 
spool,  although  in  other  ways  absolutely  perfect  and  entirely  finis  e  , 
must  be  cast  aside  as  worthless.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  housewife  buying  thread  is  also  unconsciously  buying  a  spool.  If 
two  brands  of  thread  of  equal  quality  are  displayed  in  a  store,  one 
wound  upon  a  spotless  white  birch  spool,  the  other  upon  one  which  had 
a  black  smooch,  the  white  one  would  win  every  time.  Thread  rnanu 
facturers  know  this,  and  hence  the  value  of  this  wasted  product  be¬ 
cause  you  have  to  trace  it  back  to  the  forest  and  follow  it  through  all 

of  the  operations  up  to  the  finished  spool. 

The  types  of  spools  manufactured  range  from  the  very  small  shuttle 

bobbin,  holding  a  few  yards  of  thread  for  the  sewing  machine  up  and 
to  the  “bull  spool”  eight  inches  long,  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter 
on  the  ends,  and  capable  of  containing  twenty-four  thousand  yards  of 

thThese  “bull  spools”  have  a  rather  interesting  biography.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  a  piece  of  perfectly  good  white  birch  capable  of 
making  a  spool  eight  inches  long  and  three  and  a  half  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  is  too  valuable,  when  transformed  into  smaller  spools,  to  be 
used  for  this  larger  purpose.  For  some  years  these  spools  were  made 
bv  turning  out  the  shank,  which  is  slightly  over  an  inch  in  diameter, 
tapering  at  each  end,  and  then  pressing  and  gluing  on  the  large  ends, 
which  were  made,  out  of  pulp.  This  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  as  the 
ends  were  not  always  smooth,  and  the  thread  when  unwound  at  speed 
often  caught  and  broke. 

Edwin  M.  Hamlin,  of  the  American  Thread  Company,  at  Milo,  gave 
months  of  thought  and  study  to  discover  a  way  in  which  wheels  made 
from  limbs  and  other  waste  portions  of  birch  trees,  might  be  utilized  to 
fashion  the  ends  of  these  spools.  Experiments  to  discover  proper  means 
of  drying  were  almost  without  end.  Finally  the  limbs  were  sawed  into 
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wheels,  bark  taken  off,  the  heart  taken  out,  and  upon  sticks,  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  too  much  air  and  no  direct  sunlight,  these  wheels  were  cured. 
The  result  is  that  perfect  ends  without  flaws  are  fashioned  from  this 
waste  product,  and  a  very  considerable  lessening  of  cost  has  resulted. 

Probably  somebody  knows  how  many  million  spools  are  made  in 
Maine  each  year.  The  figures,  however,  have  never  been  made  avail¬ 
able.  The  quantity  is  undoubtedly  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
ordinary  mind. 

Next  to  spools  probably  come  toothpicks.  Here  again  white  birch 
is  demanded.  Two  foot  bolts  are  barked  and  steamed,  and  then  by  ma¬ 
chinery  fashioned  into  a  ribbon  the  thickness  of  a  toothpick,  at  its  thin- 
est  diameter.  These  ribbons  are  fed  through  rolls  into  automatic  ma¬ 
chinery  which  hammers  down  on  to  this  ribbon,  and  at  each  stroke 
cuts  out  several  dozen  toothpicks.  These  are  conveyed  without  hands 
to  the  tumbling  machine,  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the  spool  mill,  and 
as  they  come  out  of  the  end  of  this  tumbler  automatic  hands  gather 
up  two  hundred  and  fifty,  five  hundred,  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  or  a 
thousand  toothpicks,  place  them  in  the  box  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar;  this  box  being  one  of  many  on  a  revolving  table  where,  as 
soon  as  the  box  is  filled,  other  automatic  machinery  closes  the  cover, 
fastens  it  with  a  seal,  and  carries  it  along  to  the  young  women  who  are 
placing  these  boxes  in  packing  cases  for  shipment. 

The  quantity  of  toothpicks  manufactured,  easily  is  reckoned  by  bil¬ 
lions.  We  have  two  or  three  factories  in  Maine  as  large  as  any  in  the 
country.  We  have  the  advantage  of  very  superior  raw  material. 

One  of  our  Maine  manufacturers  makes  most  substantial  children’s 
furniture,  utilizing  several  kinds  of  hardwood.  A  visit  to  this  factory 
would  gladden  the  heart  of  any  child.  Its  catalogue  almost  astounds 
one  with  the  infinite  variety  of  its  product,  and  its  showroom  in  New 
York  is  the  Mecca  toward  which  wise  children  lead  indulgent  parents. 

As  already  stated  a  hundred  other  factories  are  producing  from  hard 
wood  an  infinite  variety  of  articles  that  are  distributed  over  a  wide 
area,  and  furnish  employment  to  several  thousand  persons  during  a 
substantial  portion  of  each  year. 

In  connection  with  our  hard  woods  interesting  experiments  are  go¬ 
ing  on.  It  has  been  found  that  if  certain  dye  materials  are  fed  into 
the  roots  of  the  trees  when  the  sap  is  starting  upward  in  the  spring, 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  the  entire  wood  of  the  tree  will  be  of 
the  pre-determined  color.  Now  the  flat-iron  handle  has  to  be  lacquered 
black  and  baked  in  an  oven,  and  if  it  chips  the  glaring  white  of  the 
bitch  is,  to  say  the  least,  noticeable.  If  a  perfectly  black  wood  can  be 
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produced  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  lacquering  or  baking,  and  no 

amount  of  wear  can  change  the  color. 

If  man  can  control  nature  to  the  extent  of  coloring  wood  as  desired, 
our  hard  wood  manufacturers  in  Maine  may  take  their  place  with  other 
producers,  who,  through  color  and  design  are  appealing  to  our  artis¬ 
tic  sense  in  so  many  ways. 

The  Canning  Industry — Ever  since  it  was  discovered  here  in  Maine 
that  if  certain  agricultural  products  were  partially,  or  thoroughly 
cooked,  and  placed  in  air-tight  receptacles,  they  would  keep  for  a 
reasonable  time,  we  have  been  canning  things.  At  first  the  home  con¬ 
stituted  the  only  factory,  but  gradually  the  industry  sought  the  factory, 
and  today  canning  is  one  of  Maine’s  very  substantial  industries. 
Through  research  and  experiment  the  things  put  into  cans  have  mul¬ 
tiplied  almost  beyond  belief. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  canned  upon  a  large  scale  was  corn,  and 
it  was  found,  and  has  been  many  times  demonstrated,  that  in  Maine 
soil  and  in  Maine  air  is  produced  the  finest  brand  of  corn  for  canning 
found  in  the  whole  country.  There  is  something  in  the  soil,  the  water, 
and  the  air,  which  produces  a  flavor  not  duplicated  elsewhere.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  take  the  best  of  Maine’s  seed  corn  and  with  great 
care  try  to  raise  elsewhere  the  same  kind  of  corn.  It  just  can’t  be  done. 

Of  course  the  canning  of  corn  is  seasonal,  and  the  hundred  or  more 
factories  scattered  over  our  State  are  in  operation  only  a  few  weeks 
each  fall. 

Up  to  a  recent  period  no  one  had  attempted  to  can  peas  m  our  State. 
The  reason  was  that  we  didn’t  seem  to  be  able  to  raise,  or  at  least  we 
were  not  raising,  the  right  kind  of  peas  to  be  successfully  put  into  the 
market  in  cans.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  our  canners  have 
been  experimenting,  and  are  now  producing  peas  which  rank  with  the 
best,  and  many  thousand  cases  are  now  being  marketed. 

Always  in  Maine  there  have  been  blueberries  in  super-abundance.  On 
a  small  scale  they  have  been  canned,  but  never  until  recently  upon  a 
large  scale.  Last  year  in  Washington  and  Hancock  counties  blueber¬ 
ries  were  canned  which  had  a  market  value  of  one  million  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  seems  most  probable  that  within 
three  years  the  value  of  this  product  will  be  fully  five  million  annually. 

Blueberries  grow  on  land  that  has  been  burned  over,  if  not  too  deep¬ 
ly  burned.  The  producers  of  blueberries  in  quantity  very  carefully 
burn  over  a  tract  of  land  and  get  no  blueberries  the  first  year.  The 
next  year  is  the  big  crop.  The  year  following  a  lessened  crop,  and  the 
next  year  the  same  area  is  again  burned  over.  The  fruit  is  gathered 
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by  what  is  known  as  a  raking  process,  and  immense  quantities  are 
gathered  in  a  day,  and  after  thorough  winnowing  and  inspection,  are 
prepared  and  canned.  This  industry  bids  fair  to  be  a  leader  in  our  can¬ 
ning  industry. 

Of  course  we  can  quantities  of  fish,  from  the  sardines  up  through  to 
fish  flakes  and  fish  balls.  Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  fish  seems 
a  lot  of  fish,  but  it  is  not  unusual  for  this  quantity  to  be  delivered  at 
the  wharf  of  our  largest  canner  of  this  commodity.  This  concern,  and 
others  also,  put  up  lobsters,  clam  broth,  clam  chowder,  baked  beans, 
canned  brown-bread,  canned  pie-crust,  and  many  other  things. 

Canned  pie-crust  may  strike  you  as  a  bit  unusual,  but  the  process  is 
simple.  The  necessary  ingredients  are  mixed  dry,  put  into  a  package, 
and  sealed  up.  The  only  thing  which  the  housewife  has  to  do  is  to  wet 
it  so  it  will  roll  out,  and  put  in  more  shortening  if  desired. 

One  man,  with  whom  I  recently  discussed  the  matter  predicts  that 
so  great  has  been  the  growth  of  the  canning  and  baking  industry  that  the 
housewives  in  a  very  few  years  will  be  able  to  decide  upon  the  thing 
she  desires  for  a  particular  meal,  telephone  to  a  near-by  store,  and 
have  it  brought  in  ready  for  the  table.  Whether  this  is  a  possibility 
or  not  we  are  putting  a  lot  of  our  living  into  cans,  and  taking  it  out 
day  by  day. 

One  of  our  Maine  canners  furnishes  a  very  large  percent  of  all  the 
baked  beans  that  are  used  on  the  diners  of  our  American  railways. 
These  beans  today  are  baked  in  especially  built  ovens,  and  are  a  very  near 
approach  to  “bean  hole  beans”  produced  in  lumber  camps  by  burying 
the  beanpot  in  live  coals  and  leaving  it  for  a  number  of  hours. 

Our  canning  industry  employs  about  nine  thousand  people,  at  least 
one-third  of  them  the  year  around. 

We  canned  in  Maine  last  year  one  hundred  fifty-five  thousand  cases 
of  apples,  about  the  same  amount  of  berries  of  all  kinds,  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  herring,  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  smoked  fish,  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  cases  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  smaller  quantities  of  many  other  products  of  the  farm  or 
the  sea.  The  total  value  of  our  canned  products  was  approximately 
five  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  canning  industry,  as  in  other  industries,  is  found  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  waste  material.  It  hasn’t  by  any  means  been  solved, 
but  again  the  chemist  and  the  research  men  are  at  work,  and  it  won’t 
be  long  before  pioneers  in  industry  will  be  utilizing  these  waste  prod¬ 
ucts.  Already  in  the  laboratory  more  than  one  hundred  articles  are 
synthetically  produced  from  corn  stalks,  corn  husks,  and  corn  cobs. 
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A  year  or  two  ago  I  saw  a  most  attractive  purse  made  of  leather  fash¬ 
ioned  from  codfish  skin.  This .  same  man,  from  other  fish  skins,  had 
produced  not  only  beautiful,  but  unusually  tough  leather. 

Another  experimenter  found  that  the  waste  from  fish  canneries,  and 
that  part  of  the  catch  of  fish  which  were  not  usable  for  food,  could 
still  be  fashioned  into  a  sort  of  meal  that  is  very  useful  as  a  food  for 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  other  stock.  While  this  utilization  has  not  yet 
assumed  large  proportions  there  is  a  quite  a  sizable  concern  carrying 

on  this  business  now  at  Portland. 

The  scales  from  the  herring  that  we  call  sardines  are  in  deman 
and  are  used  to  manufacture  synthetic  pearls,  and  when  manufactured 
in  the  right  way  it  takes  an  expert  to  tell  the  difference  between  the 

false  and  the  true. 

These,  and  many  other  things  illustrate  the  value  of  the  utilization 
of  waste  material.  If  such  saving  cuts  the  cost  of  the  principal  product, 
and  furnishes  an  additional  wage  growing  out  of  the  fashioning  of 
these  new  products,  there  is  also  produced  a  new  group  of  consumers. 


The  Baking  Industry — I  wrote  a  moment  ago  about  canned  brown- 
bread  and  canned  pie-crust,  and  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  foodstuff  in  our  State. 

When  I  was  a  boy  if  a  family  had  one  barrel  of  flour  in  the  house, 
they  were  in  comfortable  circumstances.  If  they  didn’t  have  a  bar  re  o 
flour  in  the  house,  they  were  poor.  Today  flour  m  barrels  is  purchased 
only  by  bakers.  The  ordinary  housewife,  especially  m  our  cities,  real¬ 
izes  that  the  baker  isn’t  selling  any  mistakes,  and  that  he  can  produce 
and  sell  many  articles  of  food  at  a  price  less  than  the  cost  to  the  ouse- 
wife  in  her  own  small  kitchen  factory.  Hence  baker’s  teams  are  trav¬ 
eling  all  over  our  country.  One  baker  in  Portland  has  fifteen  teams 
on  the  road  and  covers  a  circuit  of  more  than  fifty  miles,  some  of  the 


drivers  being  gone  two  days. 

The  census  figures  tell  us  that  in  1926  Maine  bakers  produced  forty- 
one  million  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  of  foodstuffs 
which  had  a  value  of  three  million  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand 

dollars. 


Ice  Cream— We  used  to  think  that  a  two-quart  freezer  full  of  ice 
cream  on  Sunday  was  bliss  spelt  in  capital  letters.  Other  than  Sundays 
only  children  had  ice  cream.  The  prohibitionist  tells  us  that  the  great 
demand  for  ice  cream  and  confectionery  among  adults  is  nature  s  pal- 

liative  to  appease  the  other  kind  of  an  appetite.  .  . 

In  any  event  our  manufacturing  ice  cream  producers  in  Maine  dis- 
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tributed  in  1926  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  this  com¬ 
modity,  which  had  a  value  of  one  million  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand  dollars. 

Manufacturers  of  Machinery — We  have  in  Maine  several  large  and 
innumerable  small  producers  of  mechanical  appliances.  In  one  of  our 
plants  all  the  machinery  necessary  to  equip  a  cotton  textile  mill  is 
manufactured.  In  still  an  other,  very  fine  and  intricate  lathes  have 
been  produced  for  half  a  century. 

Since  we  have  been  keeping  our  highways  open  in  winter,  and  snow 
removing  equipment  has  become  necessary,  three  very  sizable  con¬ 
cerns  have  been  considerably  engaged  in  the  production  of  tractor  snow 
plows. 

Small  founderies  are  in  operation,  and  in  the  State  as  a  whole,  we 
annually  pioduce  machinery  which  has  a  value  of  approximately  $8,- 
000,000. 

Lime  and  Cement  At  Rockland  and  vicinity  is  located  our  princi¬ 
pal  lime  plant.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  this  locality  have  seen 
the  deep  gorges  fashioned  to  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  out  of  which 
the  lime  rock  has  been  taken,  carried  to  the  kilns  near  Rockland  and 
burned,  and  there  fashioned  into  many  varieties  of  lime. 

A  great  many  people  believe  that  lime  is  used  almost  entirely  for 
building  purposes.  This  is  a  long  way  from  the  fact.  Lime  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  elements  needed  in  very  many  manufacturing  proc¬ 
esses,  and  enters  most  intimately  into  medicine. 

A  lime  is  produced  at  Rockland  by  being  put  through  a  sieve  con¬ 
taining  sixty-four  hundred  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  product 
is1  so  light  and  fluffy  that  a  small  quantity  thrown  into  the  air  is  several 
minutes  in  settling. 

Lime  rock  being  one  of  the  raw  materials  necessary  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cement,  it  was  only  natural  that  at  some  time  or  other  a 
cement  plant  should  be  established  in  our  State.  The  Lawrence  Port¬ 
land  cement  plant  at  Thomaston  has  just  begun  operations,  and  will 
produce  in  excess  of  two  millions  barrels  a  year. 

Miscellaneous  Industries— We  have  in  Maine  several  hundred  plants, 
some  quite  sizable,  and  others  very  small,  each  producing  some  specialty. 

The  Keyes  Fibre  Company,  at  Fairfield,  with  an  additional  plant  now 
at  Bath,  produce  millions  upon  millions  of  fibre  dishes.  The  fibre  pie- 
plate  that  comes  from  the  baker-shop  and  the  various  articles  that 
are  in  your  camp  outfit  to  be  thrown  away  when  used,  are  among  the 
specialties  of  this  concern. 
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In  several  places  boats  and  canoes  are  manufactured.  One  company 
in  Maine  has  a  nation-wide  reputation  as  a  producer  of  power  pleasure 
boats.  Two  others  send  their  canoes  all  over  the  world. 

Several  of  our  shirt  manufacturers  have  a  nation-wide  reputation 

and  distribution. 

The  snowshoes  which  Mellie  Dunham  made  for  Peary  when  he  went 
to  the  North  Pole  are  being  duplicated  in  a  dozen  Maine  factories. 

We  are  still  making  the  old-fashioned  round  “butter  box”  which 
has  been  in  use  for  a  century  upon  the  farm,  these  being  produced 

in  at  least  two  veneer  mills  in  this  State. 

We  are  producing  our  full  share  of  wooden  boxes  for  packing  cases, 
although  fibre  containers  are  now  used  in  the  shipment  of  very  nearly 

half  of  the  products  that  are  in  any  way  boxed. 

We  have  one  factory  where  most  beautiful  buttons  are  turned  out 
by  the  million.  Unfortunately  the  raw  material,  in  the  form  of  a  shell, 

at  present  has  to  be  imported.  .  A 

We  have  several  slate  quarries,  and  this  industry  is  on  the  decided 

increase.  Our  slate  is  of  a  particularly  fine  texture  and  can  be  mined  in 
large  slabs,  these  being  necessary  for  a  considerable  number  of  elec¬ 
trical  uses.  Plumbing  fixtures,  stairs,  sanitary  wainscoating,  and  other 
uses  demand  an  ever-increasing  quantity  of  this  Maine  product. 

A  good  many  people  believe  that  marine-silt  clay  makes  the  best 
bricks.  This  clay  is  found  somewhat  near  the  sea,  and  we  have  un¬ 
limited  quantities  here  in  Maine.  If  nobody  has  ever  told  you  the 
infinite  skill  and  care  necessary  to  burn  a  kiln  of  bricks,  ask  the  firs 
man  you  meet  who  knows  to  tell  you  about  it.  It  is  most  interesting. 

One  of  our  Maine  concerns  produces  articles  made  of  a  very  hard 
fibre.  The  things  familiar  to  us  are  workmen’s  lunch  boxes  and  ex¬ 
tension  valises.  The  reddish  color  will  make  them  easily  recognizable. 
This  concern  puts  a  considerable  portion  of  its  energy  and  material 
into  the  production  of  “roving  cans”  which  are  used  in  immense  quan¬ 
tities  in  all  of  our  cotton  mills  as  containers  for  materials  as  they  go 
through  the  several  processes  necessary  to  produce  thread  or  yarn. 
And  about  two  years  ago  it  was  found  that  counters  in  shoes  fashioned 
from  this  same  material  were  much  more  satisfactory  in  wear,  and 
lasted  much  longer  than  leather.  Millions  of  these  fashioned  counters 
are  now  being  absorbed  by  the  shoe  trade  in  New  England. 

Pewter  is  coming  back  into  its  own.  We  have  a  factory  in  Port¬ 
land  that  is  producing  some  of  the  most  artistic,  beautiful  articles 
of  pewter  than  can  be  imagined.  In  many  homes  these  articles  are 
supplanting  silver,  and  in  many  instances  are  about  the  same  price. 
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We  mustn’t  forget  granite.  Like  the  lumber  industry,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  granite  has  been  somewhat  on  the  wane  in  Maine,  yet  we  are 
quarrying  and  fashioning  our  full  share.  It  would  be  interesting,  as 
well  as  startling,  if  each  of  us  could  go  to  the  immense  sheds  of  one 
of  our  granite  manufactories  and  see  blocks  of  granite  fifty  feet  long 
and  six  feet  in  diameter,  handled  by  giant  machinery,  placed  in  giant 
lathes,  and  there  fashioned  into  majestic  columns  in  exactly  the  same 
way  wood  is  turned  into  columns.  This  concern  produced  and  shipped 
sixty  such  columns  for  the  Masonic  Temple  at  Alexandria. 

And  so  I  conclude  and  assert  that  Maine  really  is  an  industrial 
State.  Too  few  of  us  have,  or  take  advantage  of,  the  opportunity  of 
informing  ourselves  as  to  our  industries,  even  those  located  in  the  city 
where  we  live. 

A  year  ago  the  graduating  class  of  the  Stratton  High  School  in¬ 
dividually  saved  up  money  enough  to  make  an  industrial  tour  of  Maine. 
The  town  authorities  furnished  the  bus,  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  and  superintendent  took  turns  driving  it,  a  representative  of 
industry  mapped  out  the  tour,  the  big  men  in  each  industry  showed 
this  class  of  fourteen  boys  and  girls  over  their  plants  as  thoroughly 
and  interestedly  as  though  each  had  been  a  most  important  person. 
They  wound  up  their  tour  at  the  State  House  in  Augusta,  where 
Henry  Dunnack  not  only  showed  them  over  the  State  House,  but  told 
them  a  lot  of  things  about  the  way  our  State  government  functions. 
Is  a  trip  to  Washington,  or  some  other  place,  of  greater  benefit  to  our 
high  school  graduates,  than  the  above  trip?  I  wonder. 

The  Associated  Industries  of  Maine  —  For  several  years  before  the 
organization  of  the  Associated  Industries  of  Maine,  producing  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  State  realized  that  there  was  an  opportunity,  as  well 
as  a  duty,  to  take  the  lead  in  innumerable  ways,  in  an  effort  to  protect, 
preserve,  and  forward  the  joint  interests  of  the  group  which  employed, 
and  the  group  which  worked.  As  a  result  of  many  conferences  of  em¬ 
ployers  the  Associated  Industries  of  Maine  was  formed  on  December 
10,  1920.  It  was,  and  is,  an  unincorporated  voluntary  association  of 
producing  employers.  It  began  with  a  membership  of  thirty-five,  and 
has  gradually  grown  into  an  organization  including  in  its  membership 

about  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  large,  medium,  and  the  small  indus¬ 
trialists. 

Some  of  its  purposes,  so  far  as  society  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  are 
undoubtedly  selfish  in  that  it  seeks  to  bring  about  legislation  which 
is  fair  to  industry,  and  to  postpone,  or  prevent,  legislation  which  is 
injurious  to  industry.  But  in  the  larger  sense  its  officers,  its  directors, 
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and  its  members  are  seeking  to  better  conditions  inside  and  outside 
the  factory  so  far  as  the  industrial  family  is  concerned.  If,  upon  oc¬ 
casion,  the  organization  has  advocated,  or  proposed,  certain  legis  ative 
proposals,  it  has  done  so  upon  the  broad  ground  that  m  protecting  pro¬ 
ducing  employers  it  was  holding,  or  making,  easier  jobs  for  those 
who  worked,  although  quite  incidentally  it  might  be  aiding  investors 

in  protecting  their  selfish  interests. 

In  this  effort  to  selfishly  look  after  investors,  it  hasn  t  lost  sight 

of  the  interests  of  those  who  are  the  working  members  of  the  lndustna 
family.  This  purpose  and  desire  is  evidenced  by  health  work  within 
individual  plants  and  in  connection  with  local,  or  State-wide,  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  is  evidenced  further  by  a  very  intimate  and  persistent  effoit 
along  educational  lines,  and  it  is  further  evidenced  by  more  or  less 
successful  attempts  to  keep  indirect  taxes  within  bounds,  so  that  those 
people  who  work  and  pay  a  very  large  proportion  of  indirect  taxes  may 

not  be  unduly  burdened.  .  . 

This  last-named  service  leads  us  not  only  into  our  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  and  our  State  Legislature,  but  into  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  where,  in  very  many  instances,  our  industrial  organization, 
joining  with  others,  has  sought  to  influence  Congress  in  refraining  from 
doing  things  which  would  most  heavily  penalize  the  people  who  pay 

indirectly  the  taxes  of  the  nation.  _  .  , 

The  Associated  Industries  of  Maine  cannot  protect  its  own  interests 
without  incidentally  aiding  its  own  workers  and  the  commun,  y 
which  a  particular  industry  is  operating.  The  prosperity  of  the  mer' 
chant,  the  professional  man,  the  church,  our  school  system,  and  he 
municipality  itself,  depends  upon  the  continuation  of  good  times  in  the 
basic  industries  located  in  that  community.  If  the  wages  be  reduced, 
if  employment  be  curtailed,  every  agency  in  the  community  is  more 
or  less  affected.  Hence  management,  not  only  for  its  own  protection 
but  for  the  good  of  the  community,  must,  in  innumerable  ways  prote 
the  municipality,  the  State,  and  the  national  situation  so  that  the 
individual  industry  may  continue  to  function  profitably,  maintain  wages 
at  a  reasonable  level,  and  thus  help  to  continue  a  community  which  is 

reasonably  prosperous.  . 

The  responsibility  which  rests  upon  management  is  grave  and  great. 

Management  in  Maine  has  sensed  this  responsibility  and  undertaken  to 
meet  it.  Organized  management,  represented  by  the  Associated  in¬ 
dustries  of  Maine,  having  the  advice  and  guidance  of  a  Board  o  i- 
rectors  made  up  of  leading  industrialists,  feels  that  it  has  added  quite 
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a  bit  to  the  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  our  many  industrial  com¬ 
munities. 

In  an  organized,  as  well  as  in  an  individual,  way,  members  of  the 
Associated  Industries  of  Maine  have  borne  their  full  part  in  all  of 
our  many  State-wide  activities,  such  as  the  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Maine  Publicity  Bureau,  the  New  England  Council,  the 
Maine  Development  Commission,  our  Maine  Public  Health  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  our  most  admirable  school  system. 

The  Association  has  not  attempted  to  grow  too  rapidly.  It  has  be¬ 
lieved  it  had  a  place  in  the  economic,  civic,  and  political  life  of  our 
several  communities  and  our  State.  It  has  assumed  to  have  no  special 
privilege;  it  has  asked  no  particular  concession.  Painstakingly,  slowly, 
and  fairly,  it  has  undertaken  to  build  itself  into  the  needs  and  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  our  State.  It  has  thought  more  of  its  reputation  than  its  par¬ 
ticular  accomplishment.  At  all  times  it  has  sought  to  serve  in  its 
own  field,  rather  than  to  dictate  in  many  fields.  I  know  that  these  have 
been  its  purposes.  If  there  has  been  any  failure  it  is  that  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary,  rather  than  the  members  of  the  Association. 

State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Agricultural  League  —  This  or¬ 
ganization  was  formed  in  1920  by  merging  the  former  State  of  Maine 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  League  and  the  Maine  State  Board  of 
rade.  Its  purpose,  in  a  general  way,  is  educational  and  to  assist  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maine.  More 
specifically  its  objects,  as  given  in  its  constitution  are:  To  concen¬ 
trate  the  power  and  usefulness  of  the  various  Boards  of  Trade  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  State,  and  such  other  organizations  as 
may  be  admitted  to  membership  in  this  corporation,  in  one  corporate 
organization,  in  order  to  secure  promptness,  unity  and  harmony  of 
action  in  matters  pertaining  to  advancement  of  the  manufacturing,  com¬ 
mercial,  agricultural  and  other  interests  of  the  State,  and  for  more 
effectual  protection  and  promotion  of  the  public  welfare  of  the  State  of 
Maine ;  to  foster  and  strengthen  the  efficiency  of  each  organization  in 
its  membership;  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  the  “Golden  Rule”  in 
business ;  to  disseminate  a  wider  knowledge  and  secure  a  greater  use  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  demonstrate  to  the 
people  of  the  State  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  industry  are 
mutual;  that  the  matter  of  securing  economical  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  foods  and  other  farm  products  is  essential;  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  use  of  Maine  grown  foods  and  manufactured  products 
or  the  people  of  the  State  are  vital;  that  systematic  improvement  and 
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maintenance  of  the  market  roads  of  the  State  are  fundamental,  to 
work  for  the  general  advancement  of  Boys’  and  Girls  Agricultural 

Club  activities. 

The  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  receives  no  State  appropriations 
and  finds  its  financial  support  through  membership  fees.  All  ordinary 
service  in  cooperation  with  local  organizations  in  the  State  is  given 

without  charge. 

The  work  of  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  grown  to  be  a 
valuable  and  powerful  influence  in  the  developments  of  Maine  s  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  life.  How  far-reaching  its  activities  are  now, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following,  very  condensed  records  of  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  activities  during  1926-27,  a  record  typical  of  a  years  wor  . 

To  render  cooperation  and  assistance  to  local  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  other  similar  organizations  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  and  productive  activities.  During  1926-27  assistance 
in  the  organization  or  reorganization  of  local  Chambers  of  Commerce 
was  given  to  seven  towns,  while  thirty-three  such  organizations  bene¬ 
fited  by  active  participation  on  the  part  of  the  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  their  programs.  Speakers  on  topics  helpful  to  Maine 
were  furnished  to  the  meetings  of  a  number  of  influential  organizations, 
not  only  in  Maine,  but  also  in  several  other  New  England  States. 
The  Secretary  of  the  State  Chamber  also  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Maine  delegation  of  the  New  England  Conference  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Council,  as  well  as  of  the  Maine  Federation  of  Agricultural  As¬ 
sociations  and  of  the  joint  budget  campaign  committee  of  the  State 
Chamber,  the  Maine  Publicity  Bureau  and  the  New  England  Council. 
He  also  served  as  Secretary  of  the  general  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Maine  to  Florida  Pilgrimage,  while  the  State  Chamber  Treasurer  serves 
as  treasurer  of  the  Maine  Traffic  Association.  By  means  of  appro¬ 
priation  and  special  subscriptions  totaling  $4,000  one  hundred  and 
fifty  boys  and  girls  from  the  Agricultural  clubs  of  the  State  were  sent 
for  a  week  to  the  Eastern  State  Exposition  at  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  These  youthful  representatives  from  Maine’s  agricultural  sec¬ 
tions  not  only  greatly  benefited  themselves  from  this  trip,  but  also 
reflected  great  credit  upon  their  native  State.  They  represented  the 
pick  of  the  more  than  4,000  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the  Agricultural 
clubs  of  the  sixteen  counties,  their  selection  having  been  based  on 
the  merit  system.  Since  August,  1928,  a  free  employment  bureau, 
State-wide  in  scope  and  under  State  and  Federal  supervision,  has  been 
conducted  at  the  State  Chamber  Headquarters  in  the  Portland  City  Hall 
and  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  more  than  2,000  applications 
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for  work  were  received ;  547  actual  placements  were  recorded,  or  about 
28  per  cent,  though  the  number  actually  securing  work  was  undoubtedly 
larger,  many  applicants  failing  to  report  after  securing  work.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Eastland  and  Congress  Square  hotels  in  Portland 
weekly  radio  talks  on  State  of  Maine  topics  are  broadcast  from  Station 
WCSH.  For  this  work  prominent  leaders  from  all  sections  of  the 
State  were  drafted.  The  State  Chamber,  in  cooperation  with  several 
other  bodies,  is  of  service  in  finding  purchasers  for  Maine  farms,  both 
for  permanent  occupants  and  for  summer  homes  and  camp  sites.  The 
State  Chamber  takes  a  leading  part  in  the  joint  budget  campaign  under¬ 
taken  to  raise  funds  to  cover  its  own  activities,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Maine  Publicity  Bureau  and  of  the  Maine  Section  of  the  New  England 
Council.  Amongst  the  manifold  other  activities,  in  which  the  State 
Chamber  engages  from  time  to  time,  should  be  mentioned  especially 
the  following:  cooperation  with  the  State  Grange,  Maine  Federation 
of  Agricultural  Associations,  Maine  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Associa¬ 
ted  Industries  of  Maine,  Maine  Traffic  Association,  the  industrial  and 
publicity  agencies  of  the  Maine  railroads,  and  the  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  agents  of  the  University  of  Maine.  Assistance  rendered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  plans  and  publicity  for  the  Maine  Fruit  and  Seed  Show. 
Cooperation  with  the  New  England  Council  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  in  a  survey  of  industrial  and  commercial 
conditions. 

When  the  State  Chamber  was  organized  in  its  present  form  in  1920, 
the  following  served  as  its  officers:  James  Q.  Gulnac,  Bangor,  presi¬ 
dent;  Henry  A.  Free,  Lewiston,  treasurer;  and  Charles  H.  White, 
secretary-manager.  Mr.  Gulnac  served  very  ably  and  effectively  until 
1923.  During  these  years  he  became  especially  interested  in  the  im¬ 
migration  problem,  resigning  eventually  from  the  presidency,  in  order 
to  give  more  of  his  time  to  this  particular  work  and  to  act  as  chairman 
of  the  State  Chamber  s  Immigration  Committee,  in  which  capacity  he 
has  continued  to  render  eminent  services. 

The  officers  in  1927-28  were:  George  F.  West,  Portland,  president; 
William  I.  Cummings,  South  Berwick,  vice-president;  George  S.  Hobbs, 
Portland,  treasurer;  and  A.  L.  T.  Cummings,  Portland,  secretary- 
manager.  There  also  is  a  board  of  thirty-two  directors,  consisting  of 
commercial,  industrial  and  agricultural  leaders  from  all  sections  of  the 
State  and  including,  besides  the  officers,  the  following:  E.  W.  Abbott, 
Benjamin  F.  Cleaves,  Guy  P.  Gannett,  William  G.  Hunton,  H.  Nelson 
McDougall,  Henry  F.  Merrill,  and  Gardner  L.  Nelson,  of  Portland; 
Fred  A.  Gilbert,  James  Q.  Gulnac,  Eugene  T.  Savage,  and  Clarence  C. 
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Stetson,  Bangor;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Huddilston  and  Leon  S.  Merrill,  Orono; 
Sam  E.  Conner  and  William  B.  Skelton,  Lewiston;  Charles  Ault,  Au¬ 
burn;  Forrest  H.  Colby,  Bingham;  J.  Frederick  Hill,  Waterville;  E. 
E.  Hussey,  Sanford;  John  W.  Leland,  Dover-Foxcroft ;  Sumner  . 
Mills,  Farmington;  Walter  S.  Miner,  Calais;  Robert  J.  Peacock,  Lu  ec, 
Hiram  W.  Ricker,  Poland;  Elliot  Rogers,  Kennebunk;  Albert  J.  Stearns, 
Norway;  Guy  E.  Torrey,  Bar  Harbor;  Joseph  A.  Warren,  Westbrook; 
and  Walter  S.  Wyman,  Augusta. 

In  this  connection  there  should  also  be  mentioned  the  local  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade  and  other  similar  organizations. 

Practically  all  of  the  larger  cities  and  other  centers  of  population  have 
such  commercial  organizations,  most  of  which  are  known  as  Chambers 
of  Commerce  or  Boards  of  Trade.  Local  Chambers  of  Commerce  are 
to  be  found  in  the  following  places:  Anson,  Auburn,  Augusta  Bangor, 
Belfast,  Biddeford  and  Saco,  Bridgton,  Brownfield,  Brunswick  Calais 
Dover-Foxcroft,  Eastport,  Fairfield  and  Benton,  Fort  Fairfield,  Fort 
Kent,  Freeport,  Greenville,  Islesboro,  Kennebunk,  Kingfield,  Lewiston, 
Lisbon,  Lubec,  Machias,  Mechanic  Falls,  Newport,  Norridgewock  Oa  - 
land,  Orono,  Pittsfield,  Portland,  Richmond,  Rockland  Solon,  South 
Portland,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Washburn,  Waterville-Winslow,  West- 
Brook,  Wiscasset,  Woodstock,  and  York.  Similar  organizations,  whic  , 
however,  are  known  as  the  Boards  of  Trade,  are  to  be  found  in  Bar 
Harbor,  Bath,  Bingham,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Bowdoinham  Brooks,  Cam¬ 
den,  Caribou,  Castine,  Cornish,  Corinth,  Damariscotta-Newcastle,  Dan- 
forth,  Deer  Isle,  Dexter,  Ellsworth,  Fryeburg,  Franklin,  Gardiner  Gor¬ 
ham,  Guilford,  Hollowell,  Harpswell,  Hebron,  Lincoln,  Lisbon  Fa  s 
Madison,  Mapleton,  North  Anson,  Northeast  Harbor  Norway  Old 
Orchard,  Sanford-Springvale,  Scarboro,  Searsport,  South  Berwick  South 
Paris,  Southwest  Harbor,  Topsham,  Waldoboro,  Winterport  and  Yar¬ 
mouth.  In  still  other  places  the  organizations  engaged  in  this  type  o 
work  are  known  as  Merchants’  Associations,  as  in  Milo  and  m  Presque 
Isle  while  in  Rumford  this  work  is  done  by  the  Retail  Merchants  As 
sociation,  in  Livermore  Falls  by  the  Automobile  Association,  in  Houl- 
ton  by  the  Business  Men’s  Association,  in  Harrison  by  the  Community 
Club,  and  in  Brewer  by  a  Publicity  Committee.  Fort  Fairfield,  besides 
having  its  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  also  is  the  headquarters  for  le 
Aroostook  County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


CHAPTER  X 

TRANSPORTATION 


In  the  very  interesting"  and  informative  official  booklet  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  entitled  “Facts  about  Maine,”  the  following  impressive  state¬ 
ments  are  made  about  the  present  State  of  Maine’s  highways  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities: 


Modem  Conditions— Of  the  25,000  miles  of  roads  in  Maine,  1,630  miles  repre¬ 
sented  what  are  designated  as  State  highways,  and  1,055  miles  are  improved,  six¬ 
ty-five  miles  of  concrete,  two  hundred  miles  of  bituminous  macadam,  790  miles  of 
gravel.  The  expenditure  for  this  work  up  to  December,  1924,  was  $13,823,287, 
since  which  time  additional  millions  have  been  spent  on  improving  and  increasing 

the  State’s  highway  system.  _ 

Maine  has  4,500  miles  of  designated  State  aid  road,  of  which  1,692  miles  have 
been  improved  by  joint  action  of  the  State  and  the  towns,  practically  all  with 
gravel  surface.  The  expenditure  for  this,  improvement  has  amounted  to  $9,241,373. 

Forty-five  hundred  miles  of  highways  in  the  State  are  under  daily  patrol  main¬ 
tenance  from  April  to  December,  500  patrolmen  being  employed  for  this  purpose, 
at  a  total  expense  of  $1,500,000  a  year. 

In  cities  and  towns  connected  with  the  State  highway  system  are  located  78.W 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State,  and  77.51  of  the  automobiles  owned  in 

the  State.  .. 

The  heaviest  traveled  piece  of  highway  is  between  Saco  and  Portland.  Dai  y 
traffic  on  this  road  in  the  summer  of  1924  exceeded  10,000  vehicles,  of  which  about 

600  were  motor  trucks.  . 

Maine’s  automobile  registration  doubled  from  1916  to  1920  and  again  doubled 
from  1920  to  1924.  The  total  number  of  motor  vehicles  licensed  in  1924  was 

125,291;  total  fees  collected,  $1,933,561.  c 

The  total  consumption  of  gasoline  in  Maine  in  1924  was  in  excess  of  45,000,00 
gallons,  representing  a  total  expenditure  of  $9,000,000,  an  amount  equal  to  t  e 


entire  cost  of  operating  the  State  government.  _ 

Maine  has  2,262  miles  of  steam  railways  and  518  miles  of  electric  railways.  T  e 
Maine  Central  operates  1,469  miles  of  track  in  Maine;  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook, 
867  miles;  Canadian  Pacific,  226  miles;  Boston  &  Maine;  208  miles;  Grand  Trunk, 

145  miles. 

Of  Maine’s  sixteen  counties,  ten  are  on  tidewater  or  accessible  to  ocean  going 
vessels  by  means  of  navigable  rivers. 

The  Eastern  Steamship  Company  operates  a  tri-weekly  line  of  passenger 
steamships  between  Boston  and  Bangor,  touching  at  Rockland,  Camden,  Nort 

port,  Belfast,  Bucksport  and  Winterport.  „ 

Between  Portland  and  New  York  a  tri-weekly  steamship  line  exists^  Two 
steamship  companies  regularly  ply  freighters  between  the  State  Pier  in  Port  an 
and  Pacific  coast  ports,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  giving  what  amounts  to  a  wee  <  y 
service.  Many  Maine  products  are  thus  transported.  , 

Maine  has  twenty-six  ports  of  entry,  chief  among  them  Portland  where  the 
State  Pier,  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  is  located.  This  pier  is  1,000  feet  long, 
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144  feet  wide  at  the  outer  end,  has  one  and  one-half  miles  of  trackage  with  a  stor¬ 
age  capacity  for  one  hundred  and  ten  cars.  Portland,  which  is  116  miles  nearer 
Europe  than  any  other  American  port,  is  the  winter  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway’s  trans-Atlantic  steamship  service.  The  Grand  Trunk  has  two  grain 
elevators,  with  combined  capacity  of  2,500,000  bushels,  connected  with  the  State 
Pier  by  carriers  capable  of  handling  18,000  bushels  per  hour.  The  State  Pier’s 
equipment  for  handling  of  immigrants  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  convenient 
in  the  United  States.  Portland’s  highest  record  of  trans-Atlantic  grain  shipments 
was  38,678,164  bushels  in  a  period  of  ten  months. 

A  number  of  coastal  steamers  connect  with  various  points  during  the  entire 
year  or  during  the  passenger  travel  season. 

Earliest  Means  of  Travel — These  facts  are  the  most  impressive  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  great  extent  of  the  State  and  its 
comparative  sparsity  of  population  and  when  compared  with  conditions 
during  its  early  history.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
the  means  of  communication  throughout  Maine  were  extremely  limited. 
The  usual  mode  of  traveling,  even  for  some  years  after  the  Revolution, 
was  on  horseback — women,  when  occasion  required,  sitting  on  the 
pillion  behind  the  man.  As  population  and  business  increased  it  became 
necessary  to  increase  facilities  for  traveling. 

So  far  as  transportation  by  land  was  concerned,  the  transportation 
of  the  mail  was  the  first  regular  means  of  communication,  and  it  was  not 
until  1775  that  the  first  post  office  in  Maine  was  established,  at  Fal¬ 
mouth  (now  Portland).  Prior  to  1760  the  regular  eastern  terminus  of 
the  mail  route  in  New  England  was  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  but 
in  that  year  Cumberland  County  was  formed,  and  there  was  established 
a  weekly  mail  carried  on  horseback  to  Falmouth. 

Before  the  Revolution  there  was  not  a  four-wheel  passenger  carriage 
in  the  State.  Two-wheeled  chaises  were  not  introduced  into  Portland 
until  1760.  They  were  then  not  in  common  use,  but  were  articles  of  lux¬ 
ury  which  were  brought  out  only  on  festive  occasions,  and  it  was  not 

until  about  1800  that  the  first  four-wheel  carriage  was  seen  on  the  streets 
of  Augusta. 

In  1787  a  wagon  drawn  by  horses  was  put  on  the  mail  route.  It  left 
Portsmouth  in  the  morning,  reached  Kennebunk  the  first  day,  Stroud- 
water  the  second  day,  and  arrived  in  Portland  the  morning  of  the  third 
day.  In  1788  the  service  was  increased  to  three  times  a  week  between 
Boston  and  Portland  in  summer  and  once  a  week  in  winter.  Even  as  late 
as  1801  the  mail  was  four  days  going  from  Portland  to  Boston.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1818  that  stages  commenced  running  regularly  be¬ 
tween  Portland  and  Boston,  the  trip  heretofore  having  been  made  rather 
irregularly  and  by  wagons  only. 
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East  of  Portland  the  first  attempt,  as  far  as  is  known  to  carry  pas¬ 
sengers  was  in  1793,  between  Portland  and  Hallowell  via  Bath  and 
Wiscasset.  In  1806  regular  stages  were  run  between  Augusta  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  They  left  Augusta  early  in  the  morning  and,  if  traveling  was  good, 
reached  Brunswick  for  breakfast,  Freeport  for  dinner,  and  Portland  in 
the  evening,  where  lodging  for  the  night  was  had.  Starting  early  next 
morning  they  stopped  at  Kennebunk  for  breakfast,  Portsmouth  for  din¬ 
ner  and  Newburyport  for  the  second  night;  they  reached  Salem  for 
breakfast  the  next  morning  and  Boston  at  about  noon  the  third  day. 

At  one  time  Hallowed  was  an  important  point  owing  to  steamer  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  Kennebec  River,  and  stages  ran  to  Farmington  through  Win- 
throp,  Dixfield  and  Wilton  and  to  Norridgewock  via  Waterville  and 
Skowhegan,  and  other  stages  to  Bangor  via  Belfast.  On  completion  of 
the  Kennebec  and  Portland  railroad  to  Bath,  stages  ran  from  there  to 
Wiscasset,  New  Castle,  Damariscotta,  Waldoboro,  Thomaston,  Rock¬ 
land  and  on  to  Belfast  and  Bangor. 

Service  east  of  Portland  was  increased  as  circumstances  warranted,  so 
that  in  1823  Portland  was  connected  by  stage  lines  with  ad  important 
points,  and  in  1825  the  White  Mountain  route  via  Conway  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Stage  service  throughout  Maine  in  connection  with  places  other 
than  Portland  was  gradually  added  and  in  time  became  very  effective, 
continuing  so  until  the  advent  of  the  railroad  system.  During  the  land 
speculation  era  the  travel  east  was  very  large,  extra  stages  running  be¬ 
tween  Portland  and  Bangor. 

Early  Water  Transportation — Water  communication  by  sailing  vessels 
had  always  been  maintained  between  neighboring  settlements  as  wed  as 
those  more  remote,  and  it  is  believed  that  sloops  plied  regularly  between 
Casco  Bay  and  Boston  at  an  early  date.  The  first  steamer  in  Maine 
waters  of  which  record  has  been  made  was  the  Alpha,  built  in  1816, 
described  as  a  long,  flat-bottomed  craft  of  fifteen  tons  propelled  by  a 
screw  in  the  stern.  The  next  steamer  of  which  an  account  has  been 
found  was  the  “Kennebec,”  plying  between  Portland  and  Yarmouth,  and 
an  advertisement  shows  that  there  was  a  line  of  steamers  consisting  of 
the  “Patent”  and  “Waterville,”  the  former  running  between  Bath,  Port¬ 
land  and  Boston,  and  the  latter  between  Augusta  and  Bath.  The  “Pat¬ 
ent”  was  the  first  steamer  from  out  of  the  State  used  to  navigate  the 
waters  of  Maine;  she  was  on  the  route  between  Portland  and  Boston 
for  some  time.  Ten  years  later,  the  “Chancellor  Livingston”  arrived. 
She  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Fulton,  and  was  put  on  the 
Boston-Portland  line,  but  in  the  same  year  (1833)  the  Cumberland 
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Steam  Navigation  Company  was  formed  and  put  on  the  run  between 
Boston  and  Portland,  the  Steamer  “Commodore  McDonough”  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  “Chancellor  Livingston.”  The  steamer  “Portland”  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  use  coal,  was  built  in  1835  for  the  Portland  and 
Boston  route,  and  in  that  year  a  line  of  steamers  was  running  between 
Portland  and  the  Penobscot  River  points,  also  the  Kennebec  River  points 
and  to  Eastport  and  St.  John.  All  these  vessels,  however,  were  with¬ 
drawn,  it  is  presumed  for  lack  of  patronage,  so  that  at  the  beginning 
of  1844  there  was  no  line  between  Portland  and  Boston.  Later  in  that 
year,  however,  the  Portland  Steam  Packet  Company  was  organized 
and  proceeded  to  build  two  steamers  for  the  Portland  and  Boston 
route,  the  “Commodore  Preble”  and  the  “General  Warren.”  It  is  also 
a  matter  of  history  that  on  May  22,  1824,  the  steamer  “Maine”  visited 
Belfast,  announcing  her  arrival  by  the  discharge  of  a  small  cannon. 
In  1823  the  Kennebec  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  formed  and 
brought  the  “Patent,”  running  her  between  Bath  and  Eastport  and 
occasionally  St.  John,  touching  at  all  intervening  ports.  In  1826  the 
“Maine”  was  running  between  Bath  and  Belfast,  and  the  “Patent”  be¬ 
tween  Belfast  and  Eastport. 

Portland  Steam  Packet  Company— The  Portland  Steam  Packet  Com¬ 
pany  in  later  years  became  the  Portland  Steamship  Company.  The  service 
proved  very  successful  because  of  the  regularity  with  which  the  boats 
ran,  the  comfort  of  this  method  of  travel,  and  the  low  rates  both  for  pas¬ 
sengers  and  freight.  It  was  the  first  successful  line  to  run  between  Port¬ 
land  and  Boston,  and  its  very  success  soon  resulted  in  active  competition. 
A  new  company  was  formed  which  put  on  the  same  run  a  side-wheel 
boat  that  by  its  greater  speed  attracted  passengers. 

To  meet  this  competition  the  Portland  Steam  Packet  Company  found 
it  necessary  to  procure  a  boat  of  similiar  description,  to  run  in  connection 
with  their  other  two  boats,  which  were  propeller  driven  craft.  They, 
therefore,  put  on  the  “John  Marshall”  at  great  expense,  which  was  able, 
by  its  greater  speed  and  capacity,  to  regain  public  favor.  Two  steamers 
were  sold  to  the  government  during  the  Mexican  War.  Since  that  time 
numerous  other  boats  were  added  from  time  to  time,  .amongst  which 
were:  the  “Atlantic,”  “St.  Lawrence,”  “Montreal,”  “Lewiston,”  “Forest 
City,”  “John  Brooks,”  “Tremont,”  “Portland,”  “Bay  State”  and  “Gover¬ 
nor  Dingley.” 

In  a  report  made  in  November,  1863,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  twenty 
years  of  the  company’s  operations,  their  boats  had  made  11,200  trips, 
carried  1,400,000  passengers  and  2,500,000  tons  of  freight  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  life — and  this  great  record  was  continued  until  the  terrible 
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storm  of  1898,  when  the  steamer  “Portland”  was  wrecked  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  and  all  on  board  were  drowned. 

Early  Portland-New  York  Lines — The  first  regular  service  between 
Portland  and  New  York  was  established  in  the  year  I860,  when  the 
New  England  Steamboat  Company  was  incorporated.  It  started  in  with 
two  staunch  propeller  boats  plying  regularly  twice  a  week  each  way 
between  Portland  and  New  York  City.  After  many  changes  the  steam 
communication  between  the  two  cities  became  controlled  by  the  Maine 
Steamship  Company,  which  with  its  steamers,  the  “Chesapeake,”  “Fran¬ 
conia,”  “Eleanora”  and  “Winthrop,”  rendered  efficient  service.  It  was 
the  steamer  “Chesapeake”  which  in  1863  ran  down  and  captured  the 
men  of  the  Confederate  navy  who  had  seized  the  revenue  cutter  “Caleb 
Cushing.”  After  the  “Winthrop”  came  the  “Cottage  City,”  the  “Man¬ 
hattan”  and  the  “John  Englis,”  “Horatio  Hall,”  “North  Star”  and 
“Northland.”  . 

Another  important  item  in  the  old  days  was  the  International  Steam¬ 
ship  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  same  year  as  the  New 
York  line.  This  company  ran  steamers  between  Boston,  Portland  and 
Eastport  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  They  began  operations  with  two 
boats,  the  “Admiral”  and  the  “Eastern  City,”  and  afterwards  built 
superior  boats  called  the  “New  Brunswick,”  the  “New  England”  and  the 
“New  York,”  and  later  added  the  “Cumberland”  and  “State  of  Maine.” 
An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  direct  service  between  Portland  and 
Halifax  with  a  magnificent  steamer,  the  “Falmouth.”  The  enterprise, 
however,  proved  unsuccessful  and  was  abandoned. 

Other  Early  Steamship  Lines — About  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War  a  steamship  line  was  established  between  Portland  and  Bangor, 
with  the  steamer  “Daniel  Webster.”  Soon  after  the  war  a  line  was  es¬ 
tablished,  known  as  the  Portland,  Bangor  and  Machias  Steamboat  Com¬ 
pany,  the  steamer  “City  of  Richmond,”  plying  between  Portland  and 
Bangor,  and  the  steamer  “Lewiston,”  which  ran  between  Portland  and 
Machiasport.  Both  steamers  did  a  good  business  until  the  night  trains 
were  put  on  by  the  Maine  Central  railroad,  when  the  Bangor  line  ceased 
to  pay  and  the  “City  of  Richmond”  was  transferred  to  the  route  between 
Portland  and  Bar  Harbor,  the  “Lewiston”  continuing  to  run  through  to 
Machiasport.  The  route  was  finally  absorbed  by  the  Maine  Central 
railroad,  which  built  the  steamer  “Frank  Jones,”  whereupon  the  “Rich¬ 
mond”  and  “Lewiston”  were  sold. 

Early  in  1826,  the  Kennebec  Steam  Navigation  Company  having  dis¬ 
posed  of  sufficient  stock  to  warrant  the  investment,  purchased  a  steamer 
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which  ran  in  connection  with  the  steamer  “Patent”  between  Bath  and 
Boston,  but  in  1828  the  company  closed  up  its  business,  selling’  its  prop¬ 
erty  at  auction.  On  the  abandonment  of  the  route  by  this  company,  other 
parties  in  1829  brought  on  from  New  York  a  steamer  to  ply  between 
Boston,  Portland  and  Bath,  and  still  others  tried  the  experiment  in  1832 
and  1833. 

Besides  steamers  running  as  mentioned,  there  was  built  in  Gardiner 
in  1832  the  stern-wheel  steamer  “Ticonic”  to  run  between  Gardiner  and 
Waterville,  and  the  following  year  the  “Hancock”  was  put  on  the  route 
between  Bath  and  Augusta,  thus  forming  a  through  route  between 
Waterville  and  Augusta  in  connection  with  steamers  to  and  from  Bath. 
In  1835  the  steamer  “McDonough”  was  running  between  Gardiner  and 
Boston. 

In  1836  a  company  was  formed  at  Gardiner  to  purchase  a  suitable 
steamer  to  run  between  Gardiner  and  Boston,  resulting  in  the  purchase 
of  the  steamer  “New  England,”  which  was  lost  in  a  collision  off  Boone 
Island  in  June,  1838.  Again  competition  arose,  and  no  less  a  personage 
than  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  soon  brought  on  from  New  York  certain 
steamers  to  run  between  Gardiner  and  Portland  and  Gardiner  and  Bos¬ 
ton;  a  compromise  was  finally'  made  and  Vanderbilt  withdrew.  In  1840 
business  had  so  increased  that  while  the  “Huntress”  continued  to  run 
to  Boston  by  way  of  Portland,  another  and  larger  steamer,  the  “John 
W.  Richmond,”  was  purchased  and  placed  on  the  route. 

In  1841  the  Eastern  railroad  reached  Portsmouth  and  put  on  the 
steamer  “M.  Y.  Beach”  to  connect  with  their  trains  from  that  place  to 
Hallowell.  This  service  was  continued  until  the  railroad  reached  Port¬ 
land,  when  the  steamer  “Telegraph”  was  put  on  to  make  the  Hallowed 
connection. 

Competition  Grows —  In  1843,  Captain  Sanford  of  New  York  put  on  the 
steamer  “Splendid”  between  Hallowed  and  Boston  in  opposition  to  the 
regular  line.  On  account  of  this  opposition  the  rates  became  ruinous.  It 
is  said  that  one  line  made  the  fare  twelve  and  one-half  cents,  whereupon 
the  other  advertised  free  passage,  which  was  met  and  breakfast  thrown 
in.  In  1844  the  “Richmond”  was  burned  and  the  steamer  “Penobscot” 
was  secured.  In  1845  another  opponent  appeared,  a  new  company  called 
the  People’s  Line.  The  steamer  “John  Marshall”  was  purchased  and 
again  low  fares  were  in  order.  The  old  company  then  built  the  “Kenne¬ 
bec”  and  placed  her  on  the  Boston  route,  while  they  had  the  “Charter 
Oak”  on  the  inside  route.  The  steamers  “Flushing”  and  “Bellingham” 
also  formed  a  daily  line  between  Augusta  and  Bath,  while  the  “Huntress” 
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connected  Gardiner  with  the  railroad  at  Portland.  The  People’s  Line  not 
proving  profitable,  in  1846  the  “Marshall”  was  sold  and  the  old  company 
regained  full  control.  In  1850  the  “T.  F.  Secor”  was  placed  on  the  line 
between  Hallowed  and  Bath,  connecting  with  the  Kennebec  and  Port¬ 
land  railroad,  which  had  then  reached  Bath,  and  when  the  railroad 
reached  Richmond  she  plied  between  that  point  and  Augusta. 

In  1850  the  new  steamer  “Ocean”  came  on  to  the  Boston  line  and  ran 
nearly  two  years,  when  she  was  run  into  by  the  Cunard  steamship 
“Canada”  in  Boston  Harbor  and,  taking  fire,  was  burnt  to  the  water’s 
edge.  In  1855  the  “Governor”  took  the  place  of  the  “Ocean.”  In  1857 
the  “Eastern  Queen,”  which  had  been  built  for  the  line  the  previous  year, 
began  her  trips  to  Boston.  In  1860  while  being  repaired  in  winter 
quarters  at  Wis-casset,.  she  was  partially  burned.  The  “State  of  Maine” 
was  chartered  in  her  place.  Like  many  other  steamers,  the  “Queen”  was 
commandeered  by  the  government  in  1861,  and  remained  in  public  serv¬ 
ice  for  two  years.  On  her  return  to  the  Kennebec  she  resumed  the  Bos¬ 
ton  service,  remaining  on  the  route  until  1870,  when  she  was  sold  to  New 
York  parties.  In  1865  an  opposition  line  put  the  steamer  “Daniel 
Webster”  on  the  Gardiner  and  Boston  route.  In  this  year  the  steamer 
“Star  of  the  East”  was  built  in  New  York  and  soon  after,  placed:  on  the 
regular  line ;  at  that  time  she  was  the  most  finely  equipped  boat  running 
out  of  Boston.  In  1866  the  Bath  Company,  with  the  steamers  “Daniel 
Webster”  and  “Eastern  City,”  ran  a  daily  line  to  Boston  in  opposition 
to  the  “Star  of  the  East”  and  “Eastern  Queen,”  and  great  competition 
followed;  the  fares  to  Boston  were  reduced  to  twenty-five  cents  and 
crowds  of  people  took  the  trip.  At  the  close  of  the  season  the  Bath 
steamers  were  withdrawn,  and  after  that  the  Kennebec  Company  had  no 
opposition.  From  1870  to  1889  the  “Star”  was  the  only  boat  on  the 
Kennebec  route. 

Kennebec  River  Steamers — Meanwhile  the  stern-wheel  steamer  “Della 
Collins”  was  built  to  take  the  place  of  the  “Clarion,”  running  between 
Gardiner  and  Augusta  as  a  tender  for  the  Boston  boats.  In  1889  the  up- 
to-date  steamer  “Kennebec”  was  launched  at  Bath  and  placed  in  service 
on  alternate  days  with  the  “Star,”  and  in  1891  the  “Star”  was  rebuilt  and 
her  name  changed  to  the  “Sagadahoc.”  In  1902  she  was  sold.  In  the 
winter  of  1896-97  the  Kennebec  Company  built  the  steamer  “Lincoln”  for 
a  winter  route  between  Boston  and  Bath  and  a  summer  route  between 
Boston  and  Boothbay,  but  after  two  years’  service  she  was  also  sold. 

In  addition  to  the  steamers  already  mentioned  as  running  on  the 
Kennebec,  the  steamers  “J  D.  Pierce”  and  “Lawrence”  ran  between  Bath 
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and  Augusta,  connecting  with  the  railroad  trains  at  Richmond.  Looking 
at  the  “Kennebec”  above  Augusta  today,  it  hardly  seems  possible  that 
steamers  used  to  run  regularly  between  Gardiner,  Hallowell,  Augusta 
and  Waterville.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  as  many  as  six  steamers 
left  the  wharf  at  Waterville  daily.  They  were  flat-bottomed,  of  light 
draft,  with  stern-wheels,  none  over  fifty  tons  burden.  On  May  23,  1848, 
the  steamer  “Halifax,”  a  new  boat  and  the  finest  of  the  fleet,  was  making 
her  record  trip  to  Augusta,  when  on  leaving  the  dock  the  boiler  ex¬ 
ploded,  six  persons  being  killed  and  others  severely  wounded.  The  last 
successful  steamer  on  the  route  was  the  “Clinton,”  which  remained  there 
until  some  time  after  the  railroad  commenced  operating.  In  1890  an 
attempt  was  made  to  restore  steam  navigation  on  the  Kennebec,  and  the 
steamer  “City  of  Waterville”  was  built  at  Brewer  and  on  July  11  of 
that  year  sailed  for  Waterville.  Business,  however,  not  warranting  the 
continuance  of  the  service,  she  was  soon  sold.  Since  her  exit  no  fur¬ 
ther  attempt  has  been  made  for  service  above  Augusta;  in  fact,  it  would 
now  be  impossible,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  lock  at  Augusta. 

Bangor-Boston  Lines — In  1833  the  Boston  and  Bangor  Steamship 
Company  was  formed,  which  built  the  steamer  “Bangor”  in  New  York 
in  the  following  year  and  placed  her  on  the  route  between  Boston  and 
Bangor.  We  are  told  that  for  fuel  she  used  wood,  consuming  about 
twenty-five  cords  each  trip.  The  “Bangor”  continued  on  the  route 
until  her  sale  in  1841.  During  1835  an  opposition  line  was  formed  which 
seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  compromise,  as  in  1836  the  Eastern  Steam¬ 
ship  Mail  Line  was  the  name  under  which  all  steamboats  on  the  Penob¬ 
scot  were  operated. 

In  November,  1842,  the  railroad  was  opened  from  Boston  to  Portland, 
greatly  diminishing  the  business  of  the  Boston  boats,  but  steamers  ran 
for  some  time  on  the  Penobscot  and  Portland  route. 

In  1843,  Captain  Sanford  placed  on  the  route  between  Bangor  and 
Boston  the  steamer  “Charter  Oak,”  and  the  following  year  he  also  ran 
the  steamer  “Admiral.”  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  who  had  followed 
close  after  Sanford,  had  on  the  route  between  Boston  and  Bangor  the 
steamer  “Telegraph,”  which  continued  there  through  the  season  of  1843, 
but  in  1844  she  was  transferred  to  the  Kennebec.  Great  competition  en¬ 
sued  on  the  Bangor  and  Boston  route,  fares  which  had  been  as  high  as 
six  dollars  or  seven  dollars  being  reduced  to  one  dollar.  In  1845  Mr. 
Sanford  transferred  the  “Penobscot”  to  the  route  between  Boston  and 
Bangor,  and  this  line  at  once  acquired  his  name. 

It  would  appear  that  in  all  the  years  of  steamer  service,  experiments 
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were  being  tried,  and  it  is  found  that  steamers  were  often  on  the  Kenne¬ 
bec  for  a  while  and  then  transferred  to  the  Penobscot  or  vice  versa,  or 
on  the  run  between  Portland  and  Boston  and  again  running  elsewhere. 
In  1848  Mr.  Sanford  placed  the  steamer  “W.  J.  Pease”  on  the  outside 
route  with  the  “Penobscot,”  and  in  June  of  that  year  the  “Senator,” 
owned  by  Daniel  Drew  and  James  Cunningham,  made  tri-weekly  trips 
between  Bangor  and  Portland.  In  1849  Sanford  sold  the  “Penobscot 
and  put  the  “Kennebec,”  built  in  1845,  on  in  her  place.  On  this  boat,  in 
August,  1849,  the  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  Bangor,  and  her 
commander,  Captain  A.  M.  Sanford,  was  one  of  the  victims.  The  new 
steamer  “Boston”  was  also  in  that  year  on  the  Boston  and  Bangor  route. 
With  various  changes  in  routes,  the  service  was  continued  by  the  steam¬ 
ers  mentioned,  though  in  1855  the  “General  Knox”  made  weekly  trips 
from  Bangor  to  Boston  and  in  1856  the  only  boats  running  were  the 
“Daniel  Webster”  and  the  “Eastern  City.”  The  event  of  the  season  we 
are  told  was  the  arrival  in  Bangor  in  this  year  of  the  splendid  steamer 
“Memnemon  Sanford.”  Until  1859  the  routes  of  the  Webster  and 
“Sanford”  were  unchanged.  In  1860  the  “Kennebec”  took  the  place  of 
the  “Sanford.”  In  1861  the  “Webster”  was  chartered  by  the  government 
for  the  transportation  of  troops,  as  was  the  case  with  the  ‘  Sanford  in 
1862.  While  the  “Webster”  returned  north,  the  “Sanford”  never  did. 
In  1863  the  new  steamer  “Harvest  Moon”  ran  for  a  short  time  between 
Bangor  and  Portland.  It  was  also  in  1863  that  the  steamer  “Katahdin” 
came  on  the  Boston  and  Bangor  route,  followed  in  1867  by  the  “Cam¬ 
bridge.”  The  Sanford  Steamship  Company  was  incorporated  in  1875, 
and  the  “Katahdin”  and  the  “Cambridge”  transferred  to  that  company. 
In  1882  the  corporate  name  was  changed  to  Boston  and  Bangor  Steam¬ 
ship  Company.  In  1882  the  new  steamer  “Penobscot”  was  added  to  the 

line. 

River  and  Island  Steamers— Various  steamship  lines  have  from  time 
to  time  crept  in  connecting  river  and  shore  cities  and  towns  with  main¬ 
land  and  island  resorts,  notably  between  Bath  and  Boothbay,  Calais  and 
Eastport.  So  also  steamers  have  for  years  run  on  Sebago,  Moosehead 
and  the  Rangeley  lakes,  and  small  craft  on  other  of  the  many  lakes 
of  Maine.  Probably  the  most  notable  line  outside  of  the  Boston,  Port¬ 
land,  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  lines,  is  that  operated  by  the  Maine  Cen¬ 
tral  railroad,  consequent  upon  the  building,  in  1884,  of  the  Mt.  Desert 
branch  and  plying  between  the  terminus  of  the  road  and  Bar  Harbor  and 
the  various  other  landings  on  Mt.  Desert  Island,  also  between  Rockland, 
Castine  and  other  landings,  east  of  that  point  as'  feeders  for  their  trains. 
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Before  the  building  of  the  European  and  North  American  railway, 
steamers  ran  on  the  Penobscot  between  Old  Town  and  Lincoln  and 
Mattawamkeag. 

Formation  of  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation — The  Portland  Steam 
Packet  Company,  the  Maine  Steamship  Company,  the  International 
Steamship  Company,  the  Kennebec  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Bath 
and  Boothbay,  and  Boston  and  Bangor  Steamship  Company,  have  all 
been  consolidated  and  by  purchase  or  otherwise  become  the  property  of 
the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation.  Since  the  consolidation,  this  cor¬ 
poration  has  had  built  numerous  steamers,  including  for  the  old  Inter¬ 
national  Line  the  steamers  “Governor  Cobb”  and  “Calvin  Austin for 
the  Kennebec  Line  the  steamer  “R.  B.  Fuller;”  and  for  the  Boston  and 
Bangor  Line  the  steamers  “City  of  Rockland,”  “City  of  Bangor,”  “Bel¬ 
fast”  and  “Camden.”  The  “North  Star”  and  “Northland,”  the  “Governor 
Cobb”  and  “Calvin  Austin”  were  requisitioned  bv  the  government  during 
the  World  War. 

The  Port  of  Portland — Portland  has  now  grown  to  be  a  considerable 
ocean  steamship  port,  as  is  shown  by  its  splendid  elevators,  taking  the 
place  of  the  one  limited  to  small  capacity  which  formerly  existed.  The 
“Allan,”  “Leyland,”  “White  Star”  and  other  lines  have  run  in  winter 
regularly,  and  one  or  more  lines  have  maintained  a  service  in  summer. 
The  World  War  demoralized  the  service,  but  the  natural  facilities  of  this 
great  harbor  are  so  great  that  a  revival  set  in  soon  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  today  the  traffic  in  and  out  of  Portland  Harbor  is  greater  than 
ever.  How  great  this  development  has  been,  will  be  seen  from  the  de¬ 
tailed  account  about  to  follow,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  generous 
cooperation  of  George  F.  Feeney  of  Portland,  traffic  manager  for  the 
Directors  of  the  Port  of  Portland. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1915  it  was  quite  apparent  to  those  directly 
interested  in  the  Port  of  Portland  that  if  the  commerce  of  the  port  was 
to  expand  and  keep  pace  with  developments  occurring  at  other  ports 
it  was  most  important  that  something  be  done  towards  bringing  about 
the  erection  of  modern  water  terminals  for  the  handling  of  water 
borne  freight  and  passenger  traffic.  During  the  early  part  of  the  World 
War  the  demand  for  water  terminals  at  Portland  was  far  in  excess  of 
the  facilities  that  were  available,  which  further  emphasized  the  ur¬ 
gent  necessity  of  something  being  done  to  take  care  of  such  a  situation. 

Following  the  reorganization  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  known  as  the  Harbor  Improvement  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Committee,  which  committee  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  con- 
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ducting  an  investigation  as  to  the  necessity  of  greater  port  development 
and  to  report  its  findings  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  com¬ 
mittee  undertook  an  extensive  survey  of  the  situation  with  the  result 
that  it  was  finally  agreed  that  a  public  terminal  should  be  constructed 
at  the  Port  of  Portland,  which  would  make  it  possible  to  provide  modern 
accommodations  for  the  handling  of  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  and  thus 
eliminate  the  situation  which  made  it  necessary,  under  the  then'  existing 
conditions,  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  use  of  terminals  controlled  by  the 
railroad  lines. 

Following  the  report  of  the  committee  an  extensive  educational  cam¬ 
paign  was  conducted  through  the  medium  of  a  commission  created  by 
the  State,  known  as  The  State  Harbor  Commission.  This  commission 
in  turn  engaged  the  services  of  one  of  the  best  engineering  firms  in  the 
country  and  the  latter  immediately  set  about  to  develop  all  necessary  in¬ 
formation  upon  which  the  commission  was  to  base  their  report  to  the 
State  Legislature. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  engineers  and  their 
report  to  the  commission,  The  State  Harbor  Commission  submitted  to 
the  Legislature,  under  date  of  December  31,  1918,  an  exhaustive  report 
of  its  findings,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  State  of  Maine  pro¬ 
vide  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  State  Pier  at  the  Port  of  Portland,  Maine. 
The  report  was  received  by  the  Legislature  and  favorably  acted  upon, 
but  as  the  matter  of  appropriating  State  funds  for  this  particular  purpose 
required  a  constitutional  referendum,  it  was  necessary  to  submit  the 
proposition  to  the  people  for  their  approval.  This  was  done,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  vote  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maine  endorsed'  the  proposi¬ 
tion  by  registering  a  vote  which  was  approximately  four  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  project.  The  matter  was  again  considered  by  the  Legislature  at 
a  special  session  and  a  bond  issue  in  the  amount  of  $1,150,000  was  au¬ 
thorized,  conditioned  upon  the  cities  of  Portland  and  South  Portland 
agreeing  jointly  to  purchase  a  site  upon  which  the  Pier  was  to  be  erected, 
and  with  the  further  consideration  that  if  the  site  was  purchased  it  would 
be  deeded  to  the  State  of  Maine.  This  necessarily  required  a  referendum 
of  the  matter  to  the  electorate  of  both  cities,  and  in  due  time,  by  a  very 
favorable  vote,  this  obligation  was  assumed  jointly  and  involved  ap¬ 
proximately  $350,000.  Following  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  State 
and  the  municipalities  negotiations  were  at  once  entered  into  for  the 
purchase  of  the  properties  then  known  as  Franklin  Wharf  and  Galt 
Wharf,  following  which  construction  was  begun  and  the  Pier  completed 
and  taken  over  by  the  Directors  of  the  Port  in  July,  1923. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  results  attained  at  other  ports  in  the 
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operation  of  publicly  owned  terminals,  it  was  felt  that  possibly  two  or 
three  years  might  necessarily  elapse  before  the  Pier  could  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  the  extent  of  being  self-supporting;  but  almost  immediately 
from  the  day  it  was  available  for  use,  the  Pier  has  been  able  to  earn 
sufficient  revenue  to  take  care  of  not  only  its  current  operating  and 
maintenance  costs,  but  to  also  finance  several  improvements,  includ¬ 
ing  the  erection  of  additional  facilities  which  would  enable  the  Pier 
to  take  care  of  the  demand  for  additional  space  not  only  for  the  han¬ 
dling  of  transit  traffic  but  certain  commodities  that  were  offered  for 
temporary  storage;  and  at  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  these  ad¬ 
ditional  outlays,  the  Pier  has  been  able  to  create  a  surplus  that  will 
be  available  for  use  in  further  expansion.  This  is  a  condition  which 
was  not  enjoyed  generally  at  other  ports. 

In  addition  to  that  already  mentioned,  as  a  result  of 'the  erection 
of  the  State  Pier,  resumption  of  the  freight  and  passenger  service  be¬ 
tween  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Portland  was  brought  about,  and 
with  the  reopening  of  that  route,  and  in  accordance  with  an  under¬ 
standing  between  the  Directors  of  the  Port  and  the  steamship  and 
rail  officials,  freight  rates  between  New  York  points  and  points  in 
Maine  were  established  on  a  basis  differentially  lower  than  the  rates 
applicable  over  existing  competing  routes. 

Again,  on  account  of  the  facilities  being  available,  intercoastal  serv¬ 
ice  between  Portland  and  Pacific  coast  ports  was  eventually  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  reliable  basis,  and  thus  afforded  industries  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  as  well  as  adjoining  States,  the  opportunity  to  expand  the 
market  for  their  products  on  the  west  coast;  and,  incidentally,  it  might 
be  mentioned  that  on  this  particular  traffic  the  volume  moving  both 
east  and  west  bound  is  annually  increasing,  and  with  such  increases 
the  revenue  derived  by  the  State  Pier  from  the  business  is  also  under¬ 
going  a  substantial  annual  increase. 

The  Directors  of  the  Port,  who  have  complete  supervision  of  the 
State  Pier,  long  since  realized  that  in  so  far  as  transoceanic  business 
was  concerned,  serious  changes  were  gradually  coming  about  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  particular  traffic.  Much  of  the  business  that  for¬ 
merly  moved  through  Portland  has  been  diverted  to  Canadian  and 
other  ports  with  consequent  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  steamship  serv¬ 
ices,  and  to  offset  this  situation  at  least  in  part,  the  Directors  of 
the  Port  were  successful  in  arranging  through  the  United  States  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  for  regular  year  round  service  between  Portland,  London 
and  Hull,  as  well  as  seasonal  service  between  Portland,  Hamburg  and 
Bremen.  If  it  were  not  for  this  arrangement  there  would  at  the 
present  time  be  but  one  foreign  service  in  operation  to  and  from  Port- 
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land,  that  being  the  Cairn  Thompson  Line  to  Newcastle  and  Leith. 

The  above  cite  some  of  the  accomplishments  and  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  that  were  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  erection  of  the  State  Pier, 
and,  as  it  has  been  well  stated  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  State  Pier  the  commerce  of  the  Port  of  Portland 
would  have  suffered  a  more  serious  decline,  and  many  of  our  industries, 
if  denied  the  different  water  services,  would  have  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  survive  the  situation.  All  in  all,  it  is  felt  that  the  wisdom 
and  judgment  of  those  responsible  for  the  erection  of  this  public  ter¬ 
minal  have  been  fully  justified  and  the  future  of  the  project  seems 
to  be  well  secured. 

Canals — As  early  as  1791  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  practic¬ 
ability  of  a  canal  from  Sebago  Lake  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Presump- 
scot  River,  and  in  1795  a  charter  was  obtained  to  construct  such  a  ca¬ 
nal.  Work  was  commenced  but  was  soon  abandoned,  the  purchased 
land  reverting  to  its  former  owners.  In  1821  another  company  was 
formed  and,  having  received  a  charter,  proceeded  to  construct  a  canal 
through  to  Portland,  which  was  completed  in  1829,  thus  connecting 
Portland  with  the  towns  of  Westbrook,  Windham,  Gorham,  Standish, 
Bridgton  and  Harrison.  For  a  time  the  canal  did  an  extensive  busi¬ 
ness,  but  after  the  building  of  railroads  it  was  abandoned.  It  has 
been  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  canal  a  hundred 
boats  or  more  were  in  operation. 

In  1807  an  act  was  secured  from  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for 
the  building  of  a  canal  from  the  Kennebec  river  through  Cobbossee 
Lakes  into  the  Androscoggin  and  thence  into  the  Rangeley  Lakes  re¬ 
gion,  but  nothing  was  ever  done. 

Early  Steam  Railroads — The  movement  in  favor  of  railroads  began 
in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1828,  and  gradually  extended  to  this 
State;  the  first  charter  granted  for  a  railway  by  the  Maine  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  given  in  February,  1832,  for  a  short  line,  only  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  in  length,  between  Calais  and  Milltown,  which  now  forms 
a  part  of  what  was  the  St.  Croix  and  Penobscot  railway. 

In  the  March  following  a  charter  was  granted  for  a  road  between 
Bangor  and  Old  Town,  the  original  design  of  both  these  roads  being 
the  transportation  of  lumber.  The  Calais  road  was  not  completed  in 
1835,  when  further  time  was  asked  for,  and  the  Bangor  and  Old  Town 
railroad  was  therefore  the  first  railroad  put  in  operation  in  this  State. 

Dr.  Lapham,  in  his  ‘'History  of  Maine  Railroads,  says  that  in  1835 
the  question  of  a  railway  from  some  point  on  our  seaboard  to  some 
point  in  Lower  Canada  was  agitated,  and  that  a  civil  engineer  was 
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employed  to  ascertain  the  most  feasible  route,  the  result  being  that 
a  line  between  Quebec  and  Belfast,  on  Penobscot  Bay,  was  declared  the 
shortest  route,  and  in  1836  the  Belfast  and  Quebec  railroad  was  char¬ 
tered,  but  the  enterprise  died,  and  nothing  came  of  it. 

Between  1832  and  1840  a  number  of  railroads  were  chartered  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  none  being  constructed  during  those  years 
and  few  of  them  at  all,  even  later,  though  there  is  a  record  of  a  rail¬ 
road  between  Whitneyville  and  Machias  built  for  the  transportation 
of  lumber,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  old  locomotive  on  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine  grounds  is  one  which  was  used  on  this  road. 

After  the  Bangor,  Old  Town  and  Milford  railroad,  as  it  was  officially 
known,  though  locally  it  was  called  the  Veazie  road,  the  next  rail¬ 
road  to  be  built  in  Maine  was  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  rail¬ 
road,  extending  between  Portland  and  Portsmouth,  and  completed  in 
1842,  which  connected  with  the  Eastern  railroad  then  running  between 
Boston  and  Portsmouth. 

Beginnings  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad— The  following  year 
the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  was  completed  between  Boston  and 
South  Berwick  Junction.  For  years  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Ports¬ 
mouth  handled  the  business  for  both  roads,  the  timetables  for  all 
trains  from  Boston  being  so  arranged  that  after  making  a  connec¬ 
tion  at  Portsmouth  with  the  Eastern  railroad  the  train  was  run  to 
South  Berwick  Junction,  where  the  cars  that  had  arrived  over  the 
Boston  and  Maine  were  attached  and  consolidated  into  one  train 
through  to  Portland,  a  like  course  being  pursued  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection. 

The  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  railroad  was,  about  1870,  leased 
to  the  Eastern  railroad.  The  natural  desire  of  the  latter  to  secure  all 
the  business  possible,  caused  differences  of  opinion  to  arise  between 
its  management  and  that  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad,  finally 
resulting  in  the  latter  company  extending  their  own  line  through  from 
South  Berwick  to  Portland,  completing  it  in  1873,  so  that  there  were 
practically  parallel  lines  between  South  Berwick  and  Portland.  Even¬ 
tually  the  Eastern  railroad  was  leased  to  the  Boston  and  Maine. 


The  Grand  Trunk  Railway — As  early  as  1839  a  survey  was  made  of 
a  route  between  Portland  and  Lake  Champlain,  which  was  found  to 
have  great  advantages  with  possibilities  for  a  large  trade  between 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  But  it  remained  for  a  then  resident 
of  Bangor,  the  Honorable  John  A.  Poor,  to  suggest  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  between  Portland  and  Montreal, 
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and  in  1845  the  Maine  Legislature  authorized  such  a  road  from  Port¬ 
land  to  the  boundary  line,  under  the  name  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Railway,  a  similar  charter  being  obtained  in  Canada. 

The  method  of  convincing  the  people  of  Canada  that  the  distance 
from  Montreal  to  Liverpool  via  Portland  was  less  than  the  distance 
via  Boston  was  somewhat  unique.  Hull,  in  his  “Hand-book  of  Port¬ 
land,”  gives  the  story  in  detail.  He  says  that  the  steamer  “Kennebec 
was  sent  to  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia,  to  receive  the  mails  which  were  to 
be  left  at  Halifax  by  a  Cunard  steamer  en  route  to  Boston.  The  mail  was 
carried  overland  between  Halifax  and  Annapolis,  relays  of  horses  be¬ 
ing  placed  along  the  route.  The  distance  between  Halifax  and  Ann¬ 
apolis,  one  hundred  and  two  miles,  was  traversed  in  ten  hours  and 
eighteen  minutes,  and  the  steamer  covered  the  distance  of  three  hundred 
and  ten  miles  between  Annapolis  and  Portland  in  thirty-one  hours. 
The  “Kennebec”  was  sighted  from  the  Portland  observatory  three  hours 
before  arrival,  an  express  was  waiting,  and  started  in  an  open  sleigh 
for  Montreal,  relays  of  horses  being  stationed  at  short  distances.  The 
time  to  Andover,  Maine,  74  miles,  was  four  hours  and  thirty-five  min¬ 
utes  ;  to  Sherbrooke,  Province  of  Quebec,  ninety  miles,  seven  hours  and 
thirty-seven  minutes;  thence  to  Montreal,  ninety-one  miles,  six  hours 
and  twelve  minutes ;  the  total  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
miles  between  Portland  and  Montreal  was  made  in  eighteen  hours 
and  twenty-four  minutes,  the  arrival  at  Montreal  being  hours  ahead  of  a 
like  express  starting  from  Boston  on  the  arrival  of  the  Cunard  steamer 
at  that  port. 

In  1845  ground  was  broken  for  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  rail¬ 
road,  which  was  opened  to  South  Paris  early  in  1850.  By  the  time  of 
the  completion  of  the  line  to  Island  Pond,  a  line  from  Montreal  to  that 
place  had  been  built,  so  that  in  1853  through  trains  between  Montreal 
and  Portland  were  run,  and  leases  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Previous  to  the  building  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  various 
lines  were  contemplated  and,  as  soon  as  that  line  was  piojected,  char¬ 
ters  followed  each  other,  in  rapid  succession. 

The  Maine  Central — The  system,  now  known  as  the  Maine  Central 
railroad,  embraces  practically  all  of  these  railroads,  the  corporations 
having  built  them  having  been  originally  chartered  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  names :  the  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec ;  Penobscot  and  Kennebec ; 
Kennebec  and  Portland;  Somerset  and  Kennebec;  Androscoggin, 
Leeds  and  Farmington;  Dexter  and  Newport;  Belfast  and  Moosehead 
Lake;  European  and  North  American;  Portland  and  Ogdensburg, 
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Maine  Shore  Line;  Eastern  Maine;  Dexter  and  Newport;  Dexter  and 
Piscataquis;  Knox  and  Lincoln;  Upper  Coos;  Coos  Valley  and  Here¬ 
ford  Railways;  Somerset;  Portland  and  Oxford  Central,  later  Port¬ 
land  and  Rumford  Falls;  Sebasticook  and  Moosehead;  and  Washing¬ 
ton  County. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  raising  of  funds  to  build  roads  in 
those  days  was  by  no  means  as  easy  as  it  became  later  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  cities  and  towns  loaning  their  credit,  a  great  many  of 
the  railroads  as  they  exist  today  would  not  have  been  built  at  that 
time.  Many  of  these  credits  were  defaulted  by  the  young  railroads 
and  had  to  be  met  by  the  municipalities,  and  in  consequence  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  eventually  was  passed  forbidding  any  city  or 
town  to  incur  a  debt,  except  for  strictly  temporary  loans  or  war,  in 
excess  of  five  per  cent  of  its  valuation. 

Josiah  H.  Drummond  says,  in  an  unfinished  history  of  the  Maine 
Central  railroad,  that  there  were  two  lines  contemplated  running  east 
from  Portland,  because  it  was  deemed  of  great  advantage  to  a  place 
to  be  a  terminus,  but  the  people  of  Augusta  were  not  willing  to  put 
money  into  an  enterprise  that  would  construct  a  railroad  through  that 
city  to  terminate  at  Waterville.  They  took  the  position  that  has  since 
that  time  built  so  many  railroads  where  they  were  scarcely  needed, 
that  money  could  not  be  obtained  to  build  the  Back  Route,  as  it  was 
then  and  is  now  called,  and  they  treated  the  project  with  something 
like  contempt.  People  interested  in  the  Back  Route,  however,  went 
ahead  in  the  matter,  and  November  27,  1849,  saw  the  first  train  over 
the  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  into  Waterville. 

As  soon  as  the  road  was  completed  to  Waterville,  the  advisability 
of  a  line  to  Bangor  was  seen,  and  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  Rail¬ 
road  organized,  which  opened  to  Bangor,  July  30,  1855.  Possibly 
this  road  might  not  have  been  opened  as  early  as  that  date  had 
it  not  been  for  an  act  of  the  Legislature  by  which  thef  city  of  Bangor 
was  authorized  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  such  a  road,  provided 
that  one  director  should  be  elected  by  the  City  Council,  which  con¬ 
dition  was  faithfully  carried  out  until  the  bonds  issued  by  the  city 
of  Bangor  to  make  the  loan  were  paid.  The  Androscoggin  and  Kenne¬ 
bec  and  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  were  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  the  Maine  Central  in  1862. 

The  Kennebec  and  Portland  railroad  opened  to  Augusta  in  1852, 
although  it  had  been  in  operation  to  Brunswick  and  Bath  as  early  as 
1849.  The  Somerset  and  Kennebec  to  run  between  Augusta  and  Skow- 
hegan,  was  soon  begun,  and  the  first  train  crossed  the  bridge  at  Water¬ 
ville  on  January  19,  1855. 
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“The  War  of  the  Gauges” — The  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence,  Andros¬ 
coggin  and  Kennebec,  Penobscot  and  Kennebec,  and  Leeds  and  Farm¬ 
ington,  were  what  was  then  termed  broad  gauged  roads,  i.  e.,  five  feet 
six  inches,  and  as  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  had  been  built  with  that 
gauge,  it  seemed  necessary  that  the  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  should 
have  the  same.  The  lower  route,  however,  was  of  the  present  standard 
gauge,  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches,  as  was  the  Portland,  Saco  and 
Portsmouth,  and  when  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  was  planned  the 
Somerset  and  Kennebec  having  then  been  built  from  Augusta  to  Ken¬ 
dalls  Mills  of  standard  gauge,  a  serious  controversy  arose  as  to  its  gauge, 
facetiously  called  the  war  of  the  gauges,  but  the  advocates  of  the  broad 
gauge  finally  triumphed. 

On  the  consolidation  of  the  then  Maine  Central  and  Portland  and 
Kennebec,  in  1870,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  gauges  of  the  united 
roads  should  be  uniform  so  the  part  of  the  Maine  Central  between 
Waterville  and  Bangor  was  made  standard  gauge,  and  shortly  trains 
began  to  run  between  Bangor  and  Boston  via  Augusta.  On  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  extension  of  the  Maine  Central  from  Danville  Junction 
to  Cumberland  Junction,  the  part  of  the  line  between  Waterville  and 
Danville  Junction  was  also  narrowed,  and  it  was  only  a  year  or  two 
afterwards  that  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  changed  over  their  entire 
system. 

The  European  and  North  American  Railway  —  The  European  and 
North  American  railway  was  also  originally  built  broad  gauge,  but 
was  eventually  narrowed.  It  ran  between  Bangor,  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  St.  Johns,  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  was  formally  opened 
Wednesday,  October  19,  1871,  at  Vanceboro,  Maine,  which  town  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  Province  by  the  river  St.  Croix. 

Through  passenger  trains  commenced  running  regularly  to  St.  Johns, 
Monday,  October  16,  1871.  Great  things  were  expected  of  this  road 
with  its  grand  name,  for  if  European  steamers  ran  to  and  from  Hali¬ 
fax  and  made  close  connections  with  its  trains  the  distance  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool  could  be  shortened  by  two  days,  but  the 
necessity  of  an  additional  loading  and  unloading  at  Halifax,  caused 
delays  which  seriously  diminished  the  rapidity  of  the  transit.  On  No¬ 
vember  13,  1882,  the  European  and  North  American  railway  was  leased 
to  the  Maine  Central  for  999  years  from  April  1,  1882,  and  that  com¬ 
pany  took  the  active  management  of  the  road.  Subsequently  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  joint  use  of  the  line 
between  Mattawamkeag  and  Vanceboro. 
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Miscellaneous  Motor  Railways — The  Bangor  and  Piscataquis  rail¬ 
road,  projected  and  built  in  the  interests  of  the  city  of  Bangor,  was 
in  operation  between  Old  Town  and  Dover  in  1869,  using  the  track 
of  the  European  and  North  American  railway,  which,  although  not 
completed  through  to  Vanceboro  until  1871,  was  earlier  operated  be¬ 
tween  Bangor  and  Old  Town  and  beyond.  The  Bangor  and  Piscata¬ 
quis  was  completed  through  to  Guilford  in  1871,  to  Abbott  ('Monson 
Junction)  in  1875,  thence  to  Blanchard  in  1877,  but  not  to  Greenville, 
for  lack  of  funds,  until  1884.  The  Bangor  and  Katahdin  Iron  Works 
railroad  was  in  operation  from  Milo  Junction  to  Brownville  in  1881, 
and  to  Katahdin  Iron  Works  in  1883,  and  was  leased  to  the  Bangor 
and  Piscataquis  in  1887.  These  two  railroads  were  leased  to  the  Ban¬ 
gor  and  Aroostook  in  1892.  Previous  to  the  lease  an  effort  was  made 
by  the  Maine  Central  railroad  to  acquire  the  Bangor  and  Piscataquis, 
but  the  attempt  failed,  as  the  city  of  Bangor,  the  principal  owner  of 
the  Bangor  and  Piscataquis  did  not  consider  the  offer  of  the  Maine 
Central  liberal  enough.  The  Dexter  and  Piscataquis  railroad,  now  a 
part  of  the  Maine  Central,  was  then  built  through  from  Dexter  to 
Dover  and  Foxcroft.  Both  the  Bangor  and  Piscataquis  and  Katahdin 
Iron  Works  were  originally  constructed  broad  gauge,  but  changed  to 
standard  in  1877.  Maine  in  1870  also  had  within  its  limits  a  part  of  a 
railroad  known  as  the  Houlton  Branch  railroad  of  Maine.  Running 
from  Sebec  Junction  on  the  then  New  Brunswick  Railway  to  Houlton, 
three  miles  of  the  road  were  in  the  State.  In  1875  the  Aroostook  Riv¬ 
er  railroad  was  constructed  from  Aroostook  Junction  on  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  railway  to  Fort  Fairfield,  and  the  following  year  it  was  extended 
through  to  Caribou,  while  six  years  later  it  was  finished  from  Caribou 
to  Presque  Isle.  The  Houlton  Branch  and  Aroostook  River  roads  now 
form  a  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

The  Bangor  and  Aroostook — The  success  of  the  Bangor  and  Aroo- 
stock  railroad  has  been  phenomenal.  Having,  as  before  stated,  leased 
the  Bangor  and  Piscataquis  and  Bangor  and  Katahdin  Iron  Works 
railroads  in  1892,  it  continued  the  construction  of  its  line  to  Houlton, 
so  that  it  was  in  operation  in  1894.  It  extended  the  road  to  Fort  Fair- 
field  and  Caribou  the  next  year,  from  Ashland  Junction  in  1896,  from 
Caribou  to  Limestone  in  1897,  and  from  Caribou  to  Van  Buren  in 
1899.  In  1902  it  purchased  the  Patten  and  Sherman  railroad,  built  in 
1895-96,  and  in  1903  put  in  operation  a  branch  from  Ashland  to  Fort 
Kent. 

For  the  sake  of  a  water  outlet,  the  Northern  Maine  and  Searsport 
railroad  from  Lagrange  to  Searsport  was  built,  and  in  1905  was  taken 
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over  by  the  Bangor  and  Aroostock.  In  1907  the  Bangor  and  Aroostoo  c 
built  a  branch  from  Millinocket  to  East  Millinocket,  a  second  track 
from  South  Lagrange  to  Northern  Maine  Junction,  the  Medford  cut¬ 
off  so-called  from  South  Lagrange  to  Packards,  and  a  second  trac  ' 
from  Packards  to  West  Sebois.  In  1909  branches  from  Van  Buren 
to  Grand  Isle  and  from  Kent  Junction  to  St.  Francis  were  m  operation, 
and  in  1910  the  Washburn  extension  and  the  extension,  Grand  Isle  to 
Fort  Kent,  were  in  operation.  It  should  be  noted  that  previous  to  the 
buildino-  of  the  Northern  Maine  and  Searsport  extension  the  Bangor 
and  Aroostook  made  use  of  the  Maine  Central  tracks  between  Bangor 
and  Old  Town,  and  their  repair  shops  were  located  in  Old  Town,  but 
on  completion  of  the  Searsport  line  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  deliv¬ 
ered  their  trains  to  the  Maine  Central  at  Northern  Maine  Junction, 
and  eventually  moved  their  repair  shops  from  Old  Town  to  Milo 
Junction,  now  called  Derby. 


Various  Eastern  Maine  Railways  —  The  growing  popularity  of  Mt. 
Desert  as  a  summer  resort  was  early  recognized ;  the  Shore  Line  Rail¬ 
road  Company  was  chartered  in  1881  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  its  construction.  It  was  opened  from  Bangor  to  Mt.  Desert  Ferry, 
June  23,  1884,  and  later  conveyed  to  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany.  Bar  Harbor  and  other  resorts  are  reached  by  steamers  from  the 
end  of  the  line  at  Mt.  Desert  Ferry.  Business  has  so  grown  that  instead 
of  one  small  steamer,  all  that  was  originally  planned  for  the  service, 
quite  a  fleet  is  now  required.  At  the  time  of  building  the  Maine  Shore 
line  in  order  to  avoid  building  another  bridge  across,  the  Penobscot 
at  Bangor,  the  Maine  Central  acquired  the  Eastern  Maine  railroad,  or¬ 
iginally  chartered  in  1871  as  the  Bucksport  and  Bangor  railroad,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Bangor  to  Bucksport,  and  leased  on  opening  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  North  American  Railway  Company,  but  in  1879  relinquished 

7In  Eastern  Maine  it  needed  only  the  completion  of  the  Washington 
County  railway  to  give  that  section  of  the  State  all  the  railroad  facili¬ 
ties  needed.  This  line  was  chartered  in  1893,  construction  was  com- 
menced  in  1898,  and  through  trains  were  running  the  following  year 
In  1904  it  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad 
Company,  whose  tracks  were  used  between  Bangor  and  Washington 


Junction.  . 

The  great  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  extending  across  the  contin¬ 
ent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  order  to  make  the  shortest  route 
between  the  upper  Canadian  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  runs  from 
the  boundary  line  between  Maine  and  Canada  easterly  across  the  State 
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to  Mattawamkeag,  thence  by  trackage  rights  over  the  Maine  Central 
to  Vanceboro,  with  branches  in  Maine  from  Presque  Isle  and  Houlton 
to  the  eastern  boundary,  a  total  distance  in  Maine  of  233.30  miles,  of 
which  56.60  miles  are  trackage  right  over  the  Maine  Central. 

The  Portland  and  Rochester,  chartered  as  the  York  and  Cum¬ 
berland,  was  running  to  Rochester  in  1871,  and  as  soon  as  connections 
were  made  with  Nashua  and  Worcester  it  became  a  desirable  route 
for  freight  purposes.  The  entire  line  between  Portland  and  Worces¬ 
ter  is  now  a  part  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  system. 

The  Portland  and  Ogdensburgh  railroad  was  completed  through  to 
Fabyans  in  August,  1875,  and  there  formed  a  connection  with  roads 
to  Montreal  and  the  West. 

Probably  no  road  in  Maine  maintained  a  greater  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  than  that  which  is  now  the  Portland  and  Rumford  Falls  railway, 
especially  when  under  its  old  name  of  the  Portland  and  Oxford  Cen¬ 
tral.  The  actions  of  the  Hon.  F.  O.  J.  Smith  in  connection  with  this 
line  would  fill  a  volume.  The  road  was  not  of  much  account  until  taken 
hold  of  by  a  syndicate  with  ex-Governor  Washburn  as  president;  after 
his  death  it  was  placed  under  the  able  management  of  Hon.  William 
L.  Putnam. 

On  the  growth  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  the  development 
of  the  magnificent  water  power  at  Rumford  Falls,  a  company  was 
formed  which  purchased  this  road  and  extended  it  through  to  Rum¬ 
ford  Falls,  a  well  known  financier,  H.  J.  Chisholm,  being  made  its 
president,  and  later  a  line  operated  by  this  company,  in  order  to  get 
out  material  for  pulp  and  paper,  was  extended  through  to  the  Range- 
ley  Lakes. 

When  the  Somerset  railroad  was  projected  and  a  charter  asked  for, 
the  gauge  controversy  again  arose,  the  then  broad  gauge  or  upper  route 
insisting  that  it  be  built  from  Oakland  up,  while  the  lower  road  desired 
it  be  built  from  Skowhegan.  So,  too,  when  the  charter  for  the  Belfast 
and  Moosehead  road  came  up,  the  upper  route  named  Burnham,  on  the 
Maine  Central,  as  the  initial  point,  while  the  lower  route  claimed  that 
Augusta  was  the  logical  point.  The  broad  gauge  parties  were  success¬ 
ful  in  both  instances,  but  the  gauge  of  both  roads  has  now  been  changed 
to  standard.  The  Somerset  has  been  extended  through  to  Moosehead 
Lake,  and  has  thus  become  a  valuable  feeder  to  the  Maine  Central, 
by  which  it  is  now  owned.  Great  things  were  expected  of  the  Sebasti- 
cook  and  Moosehead  railroad.  Originally  started  from  Pittsfield  as  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Belfast  and  Moosehead  Lake  railroad,  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  bring  the  products  of  that  portion  of  Central  Maine  to 
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the  seaport  town  of  Belfast,  but  these  hopes  have  never  been  realized, 
and  now  both  roads  form  a  part  of  the  Maine  Central  system. 

Other  railroads  in  Maine  are:  the  standard  gauge  Georges  Valley, 
between  Warren  and  Union ;  the  Lime  Rock,  connecting  the  quarries 
around  Rockland  with  that  city;  the  York  Harbor  and  Beach,  control¬ 
led  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad,  and  running  between  Kittery 
and  the  points  mentioned ;  and  the  Rangeley  Lakes  and  Megantic,  an 
extension  of  the  Rangeley  Lakes  Division  of  the  Maine  Central  towards 
Megantic. 

As  railroad  travel  developed,  for  business  reasons,  and  for  more 
effective  management  a  certain  portion  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Cen¬ 
tral  tracks,  in  and  near  Portland,  together  with  the  Union  Passenger 
Station  and  other  passenger  and  freight  buildings,  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  separate  organization  known  as  the  Portland  Terminal  Com¬ 
pany. 

Amongst  narrow  gauge  railroads  in  Maine  should  be  mentioned : 
the  Sandy  River  and  the  Phillips  and  Rangeley,  now  known  as  the 
Sandy  River  and  Rangeley  Lakes,  and  the  Bridgton  and  Saco  River, 
these  companies  being  controlled  by  the  Maine  Central.  There  are  also 
the  Kennebec  Central,  Randolph  to  Togus,  and  the  Wiscasset,  Water- 
ville  and  Farmington,  from  Wiscasset  north.  Another  narrow-gauge 
road  is  the  Monson  of  three  feet,  connecting  with  the  Bangor  and 
Aroostook. 

Up  to  the  year  1870,  so  far  as  the  movement  of  freight  was  concerned, 
one  train  each  way  per  day  was  amply  sufficient  for  the  line  between 
Portland  and  Augusta,  as  it  was  for  the  back  route  between  Portland 
and  Waterville,  and  in  some  previous  years  a  train  between  Augusta 
and  Skowhegan  up  one  day  and  down  the  next  was  all  that  was  run, 
though  even  in  those  days,  there  was  quite  a  large  lumber  business  at 
Kendalls  Mills,  the  freight  of  which  was  divided  between  the  two  roads. 
None  of  the  lumber  trade  of  the  lower  Kennebec  then  went  by  rail 
unless  obliged  to,  it  being  taken  care  of  by  sailing  vessels. 

When  the  Androscoggin  was  built  from  Brunswick  to  Lewiston,  with 
its  tracks  entering  all  the  mills’  doors,  the  Portland  and  Kennebec  may 
have  been  obliged  to  run  another  train  between  Brunswick  and  Port¬ 
land  to  accommodate  this  business.  Between  Waterville  and  Bangor  ar¬ 
rangement  was  for  the  freight  which  arrived  from  Portland  at  night 
to  lay  over  at  Waterville  until  the  following  morning  and  then  be  taken 
to  Bangor,  requiring  about  three  days  between  Boston  and  Bangor; 
returning,  a  train  left  Bangor  about  noon,  arrived  at  AVaterville  in  the 
evening,  and  there  remained  until  the  following  morning.  It  is  not 
strange  that  with  such  meager  facilities  freight  traffic  did  not  develop 
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more  rapidly.  In  old  days,  too,  the  cars  of  one  company  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  used  over  the  rails  of  other  companies,  consequently  at 
Portland  freight  to  and  from  Boston  had  to  be  transferred  and  for  this 
reason  the  steamers  between  Boston  and  Portland  carried  about  as 
much  freight  for  the  interior  of  Maine  as  did  the  rail  lines. 

Railroads  of  Maine  Today — In  common  with  all  other  railroads  of 
the  country,  those  of  Maine  were  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  World  W^ar.  It  is  not  possible,  within  the  limits  of 
this  chapter,  to  follow  their  fates  through  this  period  or  through  that 
difficult  period  of  readjustment  which  set  in  after  they  were  returned 
to  private  ownership.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  relate  here  that  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  covered  by  its  temporary  fusion 
with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford.  Suffice  it  to  say  here 
that  the  railroads  of  Maine  today  render  greater  service  to  the  people 
than  ever,  are  more  solidly  established  than  at  any  time  in  their  his¬ 
tory,  and  possess  public  confidence  to  a  greater  extent.  During  the 
calendar  year  of  1925,  the  latest  for  which  official  data  are  available 
from  the  Maine  Public  Utilities  Commission,  Maine’s  railroads  car¬ 
ried  40,234,747  passengers  and  35,554,161  tons  of  freight.  They  repre¬ 
sented  property  investments  of  about  $322,000,000.  Their  total  assets 
were  in  excess  of  $369,000,000,  their  capital  stock  was  more  than 
$113,000,000,  their  bonded  debt  $190,000,00,  and  their  profit  and 
loss  balances  $22,500,000,  the  latter  in  all  but  three  cases  on  the 
profit  side.  Their  combined  revenues  in  that  year  were  almost  $120,- 
000,000  and  their  combined  total  operating  expenses  almost  $90,000,000. 

How  Maine’s  railroads  gradually  grew  during  the  years  of  their 
greatest  development,  up  to  1900,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
this  growth  being  also  given  for  five-year  periods  after  that  date: 


Miles 

1836  . 

.  12.00 

1842  . 

.  19.88 

1843  . 

.  72.39 

1847  . 

.  75.39 

1848  . 

.  132.16 

1849  . 

.  211.49 

1850  . 

.  232.59 

1851  . 

.  280.61 

1852  . 

.  319.74 

1853  . 

.  330.74 

1854  . 

.  333.74 

1855  . 

.  352.84 

1856  . 

.  370.75 

1857  . 

.  390.82 

Miles 

1859  .  411.29 

1861  .  441.99 

1867  .  444.49 

1868  .  516.45 

1869  .  601.65 

1870  .  650.20 

1871  .  772.63 

1873  .  814.63 

1874  .  846.43 

1875  .  865.71 

1876  .  881.33 

1879  .  911.23 

1880  .  1,023.32 

1881  .  1,036.15 
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Miles 

Miles 

1882  . 

.  1,051.64 

1895  . 

.  1,626.75 

1883  . 

.  1,063.27 

1896  . 

.  1,720.41 

1884  . 

.  1,132.27 

1897  . 

....  1,722.92 

1885  . 

.  1,132.27 

1898  . 

..  1,748.95 

1886  . 

.  1,141.43 

1899  . 

.  1,871.85 

1887  . 

.  1,164.52 

1900  . 

.  1,905.00 

1888  . 

.  1,164.07 

1901  . 

.  1,918.98 

1889  . 

.  1,322.45 

1905  . 

.  2,022.63 

1890  . 

.  1,360.26 

1910  . 

.  2,259.60 

1891  . 

.  1,382.92 

1915  . 

.  2,301.05 

1892  . 

.  1,385.00 

1920  . 

.  2,313.87 

1893  . 

.  1,399.14 

1925  . 

....  2,371.87 

1894  . 

.  1,515.99 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  street  railroad  system  several 
attempts  were  made  to  run  omnibuses  over  certain  parts  of  Portland, 
and  in  1850  such  a  line  was  in  operation,  but  was  not  successful.  In 
1862  a  company  was  chartered  under  the  name  of  the  Portland  and  Forest 
Avenue  Railroad  Company,  and  in  October,  1863,  it  commenced  run¬ 
ning  horse-driven  cars  over  different  locations  in  the  city.  This  com¬ 
pany,  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Portland  Railroad  Company, 
has  gradually  extended  its  system  and  has  consolidated  with  the  Port¬ 
land  and  Yarmouth,  the  Portland  and  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  other  com¬ 
panies,  most  of  them  organized  after  the  introduction  of  electricity. 
It  is  now  controlled  by  the  Cumberland  County  Power  and  Light  Com¬ 
pany.  Beyond  the  city  limits  it  operates  east  as  far  as  Yarmouth, 
north  and  west  through  Westbrook  to  South  Windham  and  Gorham, 
west  to  Old  Orchard  and  Saco,  and  south  through  South  Portland  to 

Cape  Elizabeth. 

The  next  street  horse  railways  to  be  built  were  the  Lewiston  and 
Auburn,  the  Biddeford  and  Saco,  the  Waterville  and  Fairfield,  and  others 
of  less  importance,  all  of  which  as  soon  as  the  use  of  electricity  for 
the  movement  of  street  cars  was  perfected  were  changed  over. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  second  biennial  report  of  the 
Maine  Public  Utilities  Commission,  covering  1925-26,  gives  the  names, 
locations  and  mileages  of  the  various  Street  Railway  Companies  of 

Maine : 


Company 

Androscoggin  Electric  Co.,  Portland-Lewiston  Interurban  Railroad 
Androscoggin  &  Kennebec  Railway  Co.,  The 

Lewiston,  Bath,  Mechanic  Falls,  Augusta,  Winthrop, 

Togus,  Waterville,  Auburn,  Brunswick  &  Yarmouth  . 

Aroostook  Valley  Railroad.  Presque  Isle,  Sweden  &  Caribou  . 


Miles 

30.76 


157.14 

37.73 
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Company 

Bangor  Railway  &  Electric  Co.  In  Bangor  &  Old  Town 

to  Brewer,  Hampden  &  Charleston  . 

Benton  &  Fairfield  Railway  Co.  Benton  &  Fairfield,  Maine  . 

Biddeford  &  Saco  Railroad  Co.  Biddeford  &  Old  Orchard  . 

Calais  Street  Railway.  Calais,  St.  Stephen,  Maine,  and  Milltown,  N.  B... 

Central  Maine  Power  Co.  City  of  Rockland  tc  Thomaston,  Camden  and 

Warren  . 

Cumberland  County  Power  &  Light  Company,  (Les¬ 
see  Portland  Railroad).  City  of  Portland,  Saco,  Gor¬ 
ham,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Yarmouth,  South  Portland  and 

Old  Orchard  . 

Fairfield  &  Shawmut  Railway.  Fairfield  &  Shawmut  . 

Somerset  Traction  Co.  Skowhegan-Madison  . 

Waterville,  Fairfield  &  Oakland  Railway.  Waterville, 

Fairfield  and  Oakland  . . 

York  Utilities  Co . 

On  December  31,  1925,  these  street  railways  had  total  assets  of  $73,- 
793,000,  of  which  $60,773,000  represented  property  investments.  Their 
combined  capital  stock  at  that  time  amounted  to  $32,387,000  and  their 
combined  bonded  debt  to  $32,676,000.  Their  profit  and  loss  balances 
then  was  $1,893,000,  five  of  the  fifteen  companies  showing  debit  bal¬ 
ances.  Their  combined  gross  incomes  were  $3,657,000,  of  which  $2,- 
532,000  represented  railway  operating  revenues.  Their  total  operating 
revenues  were  almost  $4,000,000,  of  which  more  than  $3,400,000  was 
from  passengers,  about  $10,000  from  mail,  and  almost  $450,000  from  ex¬ 
press  and  freight.  Their  combined  total  operating  expenses  were  in 
excess  of  $3,000,000.  During  1925  they  had  carried  almost  20,000,000 
passengers. 

Like  everywhere  else  in  the  country  automobiles  have  become  com¬ 
petitors,  to  an  ever-increasing  degree,  of  both  the  railways  and  the 
street  cars.  The  latter,  in  quite  a  few  instances,  have  been  or  are  about 
to  be  supplanted  by  motor  buses.  In  some  instances  the  traffic  of  for¬ 
merly  fairly  prosperous  street  car  lines  has  been  affected  by  this  com¬ 
petition  so  adversely  that  they  find  themselves  facing  a  choice  between 
bankruptcy  or  discontinuation  of  their  operations,  and  the  Public  Util¬ 
ity  Commission  at  times  has  received  and  still  is  receiving  applications 
for  curtailment  or  discontinuation  of  certain  lines. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  the  automobile  has  also  resulted 
in  a  tremendous  expansion  of  the  highway  system  of  the  State.  Some 
facts  regarding  the  present  condition  and  extent  of  Maine’s  highways 
have  already  been  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages  will  be  found  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  development 
of  the  highways  of  Maine.  Regarding  the  early  history  this  account 


Miles 

66.11 

4.79 

8.28 

7.00 

23.92 


106.61 

3.43 

12.68 

11.20 

37.81 
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has  been  taken  from  a  very  interesting  article  published  in  December, 
1927,  in  the  Lewiston  “Daily  Sun,”  while  in  respect  to  more  recent 
times  we  quote  from  an  authoritative  article  from  the  pen  of  Paul 
Sargent,  until  very  recently  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Maine  State  High¬ 
way  Commission,  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  that  very  interesting 
and  attractive  journal,  “Sun-Up,”  Maine’s  own  magazine,  published 
for  several  years  in  Portland. 

The  Beginning  of  Road  Improvements — “We  who  skim  along  the 
highways  of  the  State  at  20,  30  and  more  miles  an  hour  are  strong  for 
good  roads,  knowing  how  much  their  increased  development  means 
to  every  part  of  Maine.  ‘Transportation  is  civilization’  was  wisely  said. 
From  the  blazed  path  through  the  woods  or  weary  walks  along  the 
ocean’s  shore,  our  people  have  come  far  in  three  centuries.  And  it  has 
been  mainly  in  the  past  century  and  a  half,  for  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  AYar,  according  to  Hulbert,  ‘It  can  almost  be  said  that 
nothing  had  been  done  toward  what  we  today  know  as  road  building. 
Quagmires,  ruts,  stalled  horses  and  mud-sunken  stagecoaches  were 
the  regular  thing  on  Boston  to  New  York  and  New  York  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  travel  over  the  finest  roads  of  that  day. 

“To  go  far  back  of  that:  The  ‘good  roads’  movement  in  Maine  be¬ 
gan  in  1653,  when  the  court  ordered  that  the  two  principal  towns,  Kit- 
tery  and  York,  should  make  ‘a  straight  and  convenient  way  along  East 
for  man  and  horse.’  Following  this,  Wells,  Cape  Porpoise  and  Saco 
were  ordered  to  ‘lay  out  a  sufficient  highway  for  horse  and  foot  be¬ 
tween  town  and  town.’  For  streams  not  fordable,  feriymen  were  al¬ 
lowed.  All  land  travel  was  on  foot  or  horseback.  This  town-to-town 
road,  gradually  extended  eastward,  was  known  as  the  king’s  highway. 
In  time,  towns  had  to  make  it  ‘fitt  for  foote  and  cart  and  to  construct 
its  bridges.  There  was  much  laxness  in  this  matter  by  towns,  and  no 
doubt  much  grumbling  against  having  to  keep  up  ‘fine  roads’  for 
people  from  out  of  town. 

Turnpikes— “The  days  when  families  from  Massachusetts  were  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  Maine  frontier,  where  we  now  live,  was  a  period  of  migration 
for  all  the  people  of  the  old  Thirteen  Colonies.  Most  folks  went  west, 
over  the  Appalachians  and  into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the 
old  Indian  trails  were  traveled  by  ox-carts  and  covered  wagons.  At 
length,  in  response  to  emigrant  pressure  and  under  the,  authority  of 
the  Constitution  ‘to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads  the  govern¬ 
ment  built  great  interstate  highways  like  the  Cumberland  Roard,  which 
stretched  from  Maryland  to  Indiana.  It  could  not  aid  local  roads. 

“But  nearly  everywhere  States,  counties  and  towns  were  too  poor 
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to  build  new  highways  for  the  growing  population  and  the  increasing 
calls  of  trade.  So  private  enterprise  stepped  in,  and  offered  to  build 
such  roads  in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of  collecting  tolls.  The  idea 
spread  like  wildfire;  well-to-do  people  put  their  money  into  it,  and  fine 
and  straight  bits  of  road  from  five  to  twenty  miles  long,  began  to  appear 
in  many  sections.  Massachusetts  began  in  1796,  and  the  next  score  of 
years  may  well  be  called  the  turnpike  age.  In  that  time  the  Common¬ 
wealth  chartered  a  hundred  companies.  Ten  of  these  were  for  roads  in 
the  District  of  Maine. 

“Many  a  long  straight  stretch  of  beautiful  State  highway  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  such  as  the  famous  ‘Newburyport  turnpike/  is  a  heritage  of 
that  era,  when  it  was  laid  out  and  built  as  a  short  cut  by  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  investment. 

“The  first  turnpike  in  Maine,  built  under  a  charter  granted  in  1802, 
was  the  Camden  Pike,  connecting  Camden  Harbor  with  Lincolnville 
Centre.  It  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  engineering  for  its  time,  for  Daniel 
Barrett,  its  owner,  built  his  roadway  at  the  base  of  Megunticook  Moun¬ 
tain,  where  the  steep  cliff  ran  down  directly  into  the  lake.  It  took  more 
than  three  years  to  build,  and,  though  it  never  paid,  Barrett  kept  it 
going  till  1834,  when  he  sold  it  to  the  towns  for  $300;  it  cost  origi¬ 
nally  nearly  $6,000.  It  is  in  use  today,  a  monument  to  private  enterprise 
long  since  forgotten.  In  the  same  year  of  1802,  the  First  Maine  Turn¬ 
pike  Corporation  was  granted  its  franchise  to  build  a  turnpike  road 
from  Harriman’s  Ferry,  in  the  town  of  Prospect,  on  the  Penobscot 
River,  to  the  Kennebec  Bridge  in  Augusta,’  but  the  road  was  never 
built  under  the  charter. 

“The  next  turnpike  was  the  one  now  traversed  by  nearly  every  auto¬ 
mobile  that  comes  to  Maine  from  Massachusetts  by  the  most  direct 
route.  This  turnpike  was  built  across  the  Scarboro  marshes  from  a  point 
just  beyond  Dunstan  Corner.  Before  this  ‘First  Cumberland  Turn¬ 
pike  Co.,’  put  its  money  into  a  short  cut  for  its  own  profit,  all  traffic 
turned  off  at  the  old  Southgate  house  and  made  a  long  and  hard  climb 
up  Scottow’s  Hill.  The  toll-house  stood  just  beyond  the  great  brick 
Southgate  mansion,  the  latter  structure  one  of  Scarsboro’s  show  places. 
Horatio  Southgate  was  the  principal  owner,  and  along  with  him  were 
his  brother-in-law,  William  King,  and  two  or  three  Libbys.  For  more 
than  forty  years  this  bit  of  roadway  paid  its  owners  dividends  but 
shortly  before  the  Civil  War  it  was  sold  to  the  county  for  $2,000,  to 
which  the  town  of  Scarboro  added  $500. 

“And  the  future  Governor  King  built  a  turnpike  of  his  own,  from 
Bowdoin  College  to  Bath,  with  a  bridge  over  New  Meadows  River,  the 
toll-house  being  at  the  bridge.  He  was  some  troubled  by  a  ‘shun- 
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pike/  thrifty  souls  leaving  the  turnpike  at  Cook’s  Corner  and  crossing 
the  river  at  a  spot  called  Brown’s  Ferry.  But  the  turnpike  itself,  con¬ 
necting  by  means  of  Day’s  Ferry  across  the  Kennebec  with  the  Wool¬ 
wich  and  Wiscasset  turnpike,  which  in  turn  connected  with  the  Wis- 
casset  and  Augusta  turnpike,  both  privately  owned,  opened  improved 
communication  from  Portland  and  points  beyond  Brunswick.  The  new 


route  was  the  Carleton  Bridge  of  its  day. 

“In  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  tolls  were  fixed  by  the  chaitei, 
and  many  of  the  enterprises  failed  to  pay.  This,  with  the  coming  of 
steam  railroads,  bankrupted  the  turnpike  companies  in  time,  and  their 
properties  came  into  the  hands  of  county  and  town.  And  so  far  as 
known,  the  only  inland  turnpike  actually  built  was  that  from  Wis¬ 
casset  to  Augusta,  though  some  franchises  were  granted. 

“But  it  was  the  old  turnpike  owners  who  taught  the  people  of  this 
State  what  good  roads  really  were  and  that  in  the  right  place  it  paid 
to  build  them.” 

Mr.  Sargent  places  the  beginning  of  the  “Good  Roads”  movement  as 
far  back  as  Maine  is  concerned  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century. 

He  says,  in  part: 


Maine’s  State  Highway  Laws— “The  movement  for  improved  roads 
in  Maine  began  in  1901.  In  that  year  the  Legislature  passed  a  law- 
providing  for  the  payment  of  $100  to  any  town  that  would  expend  $200 
upon  the  improvement  of  a  main  thoroughfare  to  be  designated  by  the 
county  commissioners  as  a  State  road.  The  State’s  appropriation  to 
meet  these  payments  was  $15,000,  of  which  only  a  very  small  part  was 
used  Each  of  the  two  succeeding  sessions  of  the  Legislature  increased 
the  amount  to  be  paid  as  State  aid  to  $200  and  $300,  respectively. 

Additional  towns  took  advantage  of  the  law  each  year. 

“During  these  early  years  the  county  commissioners  of  the  sixteen 
counties  exercised  supervision  of  the  work,  but  records  would  indicate 
that  no  concerted  action  was  taken  by  these  boards  and  m  consequence 
there  was  great  variation  in  the  types  of  road  work  upon  which  State 

aid  was  paid.  .  . 

“In  1907  the  Legislature  passed  a  new  State  aid  law,  based  upon 

information  secured  during  the  two  previous  years  upon  order  of  the 

Legislature  of  1905.  ,  .  , 

■hhis  law  became  effective  on  January  1,  1908,  and  it  may  be  said 

that  that  date  marked  the  real  beginning  of  organized  road  improvement 
in  Maine  The  law  provided  for  grouping  cities  and  towns  in  accordance 
with  their  valuation.  These  groupings  were  used  as  a  basis  for  appro¬ 
priations  by  the  towns  and  for  the  allotment  of  State  aid  to  the  towns ; 
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the  amount  of  appropriations  by  the  towns  was  small  for  the  towns  of 
low  valuation  and  increased  as  the  valuations  of  the  towns  increased. 
The  amount  of  State  aid  to  be  paid  towns  was  most  liberal  to  those  in 
the  group  with  the  lowest  valuation,  where  the  road  burden  is  invariably 
the  heaviest,  the  appropriations  of  State  aid  to  be  paid  to  the  wealthier 
groups  decreasing  as  the  valuation  increased.  This  law  also  provided 
for  State  supervision  of  construction  v/ork. 

“Under  this,  as  in  the  original  law.  State  aid  roads  were  designated 
by  the  county  commissioners,  who  were  familiar  with  traffic  require¬ 
ments  in  each  county.  From  1908  to  1913  good  progress  was  made 
and  about  500  miles  of  State  aid  road  was  built. 

State  Highway  Commission — “In  the  latter  year  a  new  State  highway 
law  was  passed,  providing  for  the  creation  of  the  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  as  at  present  constituted.  The  law  defined  first  class  or  State 
highways,  second  class  or  State  aid  highways,  and  all  other  highways 
as  third  class  highways. 

“The  State  Highway  Commission  was  directed  to  lay  out  a  system 
of  State  highways  and  to  construct  and  maintain  the  same;  to  lay  out, 
in  cooperation  with  the  municipal  officers  of  the  various  towns,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  State  aid  highways,  and  to  construct  and  maintain  the  same. 
This  law,  except  for  a  few  amendments,  increasing  the  amounts  of  State 
aid  to  be  paid  to  the  towns,  and  a  considerable  amendment  made  in 
1919  for  improving  third  class  roads,  is  still  in  operation. 

Since  the  State  highway  Commission  was  organized  in  1913  ‘a. 
sum  in  excess  of  $60,000,000  has  been  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commission  in  the  improvement  of  about  3,700  miles  of  road 
and  the  construction  of  about  275  bridges.  Since  1916  the  Commission 
has  maintained  all  improved  State  and  State  aid  highways,  together 
with  a  considerable  mileage  of  unimproved  roads  on  the  two  systems. 

Various  Types  of  Highways — “On  January  1,  1927,  the  mileage  of 
designated  State  highways  was  1,800.  Excluding  highways  in  the 
compact  sections  of  cities  and  towns,  amounting  to  85  miles,  leaves 
1,715  miles  of  highway  outside  the  compact  portion.  At  the  close  of 
1926  there  will  have  been  977  miles  of  the  State  highway  system  rebuilt. 
Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  Commission  21  miles  of  State  high¬ 
way  had  been  built,  which  was  taken  over  by  the  Commission,  and 
State  aid  roads  constructed  on  State  highway  system  total  438  miles, 
so  that  the  records  on  January  1,  1927,  show  that  1,436  miles  of  the 
State  highway  system  has  had  improvement. 

On  the  same  date,  January  1,  1927,  the  Commission’s  records  show 
4,019  miles  of  designated  State  aid  highways.  Including  the  mileage 
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constructed  between  1908  and  1913  with  the  mileage  built  since  1913, 
we  find  a  total  of  2,496  miles  of  State  aid  roads  constructed.  Deducting 
the  State  aid  roads  constructed  on  State  highways  leaves  a  net  of 
2,058  miles  of  State  aid  highways  built  on  the  secondary  system.  This 
leaves  a  total  of  1,961  miles  of  designated  State,  aid  roads  on  January  1, 
1927,  to  be  built. 

“From  1920  to  1925  there  were  constructed  423  miles  of  third  class 
highway  and  it  is  estimated  that  120  miles  of  this  class  of  road  was 
built  in  1926,  so  that  a  total  of  543  miles  of  third  class  highways  has 
been  constructed. 

“In  addition  to  the  above  classes  of  roads,  the  Legislature  at  each 
biennial  session  appropriates  for  special  road  and  bridge  jobs  about 
$100,000  per  year.  Since  1913  the  expenditure  of  these  appropriations 
has  resulted  in  the  improvement  of  about  200  miles  of  highway. 

Reconstruction  and  Maintenance — “Due  to  the  fact  that  many  miles 
of  State  highway  were  built  in  the  earlier  years  when  traffic  was  small 
in  volume  and  light  in  weight,  of  types  very  much  lighter  than  prevail 
today,  the  Commission  has  foreseen  for  several  years  the  necessity  of 
reconstructing  many  of  these  older  sections.  The  Legislature  of  1925 
made  available  for  the  construction  or  reconstruction  of  State  highways 
one-third  of  the  gasoline  tax  money  and  during  the  season  of  1926  the 
Commission  expended  this  fund  in  reconstructing  some  sections  of  old 
State  highway. 

“Since  1916  the  State  Highway  Commission  has  been  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  all  improved  State  and  State  aid  highways,  and 
with  such  mileage  of  unimproved  roads  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
municipal  officers  of  any  town  and  the  State  Highway  Commission. 
Under  this  arrangement  practically  4,500  miles  of  road  has  been  under 
patrol  maintenance  each  year. 

“Since  1916,  under  the  law  granting  State  and  county  aid  to  towns 
in  the  reconstruction  of  bridges  on  main  thoroughfares,  about  275 
bridges  have  been  rebuilt,  all  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission. 

Finances — “State  highways  are  built  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
although  towns  may,  if  they  choose,  expend  their  State  aid  joint  fund 
in  the  construction  of  a  section  of  State  highway  within  the  limit  of  the 
town. 

“To  meet  the  cost  of  State  highway  construction  the  Legislature 
in  1911  proposed  an  issue  of  State  highway  bonds  in  the  amount  of 
$2,000,000,  the  bonds  to  be  financed  by  motor  vehicle  fees.  It  is 
believed  that  this  method  of  financing  State  highway  work  originated 
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in  Maine  and  that  the  suggestion  came  from  Lyman  H.  Nelson,  who 
was  appointed  as  chairman  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  when  it 
was  organized.  It  was  necessary  to  amend  the  constitution  in  order  to 
issue  bonds  for  this  purpose  and  at  the  general  election  in  September, 
1912,  the  proposition  was  approved  by  the  voters. 

“In  1917  this  bond  issue  had  become  exhausted  and  the  Legislature 
which  met  in  that  year  provided  for  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  all  property 
in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work.  This  tax 
produced  in  that  year  $521,000,  and  $200,000  of  the  amount  was  set 
aside  to  supplement  the  appropriation  for  State  aid  roads,  so  that 
State  highway  construction  was  carried  on  in  that  and  the  succeeding 
year  with  an  appropriation  of  $321,000. 

“In  1919  the  Federal  Congress  made  a  large  appropriation  for  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  roads  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  employment  to  men 
mustered  out  of  military  organizations.  In  order  to  be  able  to  take  up 
the  State’s  allotment  of  Federal  aid  under,  this  appropriation,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  submitted  a  proposal  for  a  new  bond  issue  of  $8,000,000.  This 
was  carried  at  a  special  election  in  September  of  the  same  year. 

“In  1925  the  Legislature  again  submitted  a  bond  issue  for  $6,000,000, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  voters  at  a  special  election  in  September 
of  that  year.  The  Legislature  provided  that  of  the  latter  bond  issue 
$3,000,000  should  be  used  for  State  highway  construction  and  $3,000,000 
for  State  bridge  construction. 

“Federal  aid  for  highways  may  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
portion  of  the  State  highway  system  which  has  been  recommended 
to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  all  Federal  aid  so 
far  received,  amounting  to  about  $4,650,000,  has  been  used  for  the 
construction  of  roads  on  the  system  of  State  highways.  The  total 
expenditures  for  State  highways  from  1913  to  December  31,  1926,  have 
been  about  $17,300,000. 

“The  Legislature  in  1913  provided  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  to 
meet  the  expense  of  State  aid  construction.  When  the  mill  tax  was 
passed  in  1917  $200,000  of  the  mill  tax  fund  was  added  to  the  above 
appropriation  and  the  appropriation  stood  at  $500,000  until  1925,  when 
the  Legislature  added  to  the  appropriation  for  State  aid  one-third  of  the 
income  from  the  gasoline  tax,  which  amounted,  in  round  figures,  during 
1926,  to  $600,000.  The  towns  appropriate  and  use  in  connection  with  the 
State’s  appropriation  from  $600,000  to  $700,000  per  year  for  State  aid 
construction.  The  total  expenditures  for  State  aid  construction  from 
1913  to  1926,  inclusive,  have  been  about  $12,480,000. 

“The  State’s  appropriation  for  third  class  road  construction  is  made 
up  of  the  residue  of  the  mill  tax  after  providing  for  State  aid  and  special 
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resolves,  and  to  this  is  added  one-sixth  of  the  gasoline  tax.  The  appro¬ 
priation  for  1926  for  third  class  construction  was  substantially  $700,000. 
The  total  expenditures  since  1919  have  been  about  $2,740,000,  and  with 
the  exception  of  about  $65,000  this  entire  amount  has  been  furnished 
by  the  State.  While  the  towns  are  required  to  make  no  appropriation, 
the  work  is  usually  carried  out  by  town  forces  and  if  an  expenditure 
is  made  in  excess  of  the  allotment  the  town  has  to  furnish  the  fund 
necessary  to  meet  the  same.  When  the  third  class  fund  is  allotted  in 
April  of  each  year  all  money  available  on  the  date  of  allotment  is  pro¬ 
rated  among  the  towns. 

“As  indicated  earlier,  the  fund  for  reconstruction  is  derived  from 
one-third  of  the  gasoline  tax.  This  has  been  supplemented  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  by  such  amounts  of  maintenance  revenues  as  the 
Commission  has  felt  could  be  used  for  that  purpose  without  crippling 
maintenance  operations.  The  amount  in  any  one  year  has  not  been 
large.  Total  expenditures  for  this  work  have  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,949,395. 

“The  State’s  revenues  for  maintenance  are  derived  from  motor  vehicle 
fees  and  one-sixth  of  the  gasoline  tax.  Automobile  fees  are  used,  first, 
to  pay  interest  on  bonds;  second,  to  retire  bonds  falling  due  in  the 
current  year;  third,  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission  and  its  office  organization ;  fourth,  for  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  registration  plates  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office; 
fifth,  for  the  support  of  the  State  Highway  Police.  After  the  above 
payments  the  residue  is  used  for  maintenance  of  State  and  State  roads. 
Cities  and  towns  contribute  one-half  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance, 
not  to  exceed  $60  per  mile  for  improved  State  highways  and  not  to 
exceed  $30  per  mile  for  improved  State  aid  roads,  and  for  the  mileage 
of  unimproved  roads  which  may  be  maintained  municipalities  pay  the 
average  cost  per  mile  which  they  raise  for  highways  and  bridges.  This 
amount  may  be  not  less  than  $30  nor  more  than  $60  per  mile.. 

“Maintenance  costs  are  mounting  yearly  as  traffic  increases  in  volume 
and  weight.  During  the  year  1926  gross  maintenance  expenditures  were 
about  $1,800,000,  and  of  this  amount  cities  and  towns  furnished  about 
$243,000,  making  the  proportion  about  $7.00  of  State  money  to  $1.00  of 
town  money.  Gross  maintenance  expenses  since  the  Commission  began 
operations  to  the  end  of  1926  total  more  than  $11,400,000.  Of  this 
amount  towns  have  furnished  about  $2,200,000,  and  during  the  early 
years  of  maintenance  $246,000  was  supplied  from  the  State  contingent 
fund  to  keep  patrol  maintenance  in  operation  during  the  late  fall. 

“The  original  law  providing  State  aid  for  bridges  carried  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $100,000  per  year.  This  appropriation  was  made  only  during 
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two  or  three  years  and  thereafter  the  cost  of  bridge  work  was  taken 
from  bond  issues  for  State  highway  construction.  Gross  expenditures 
for  bridges  since  the  law  became  effective  have  amounted  to  about 
$5,250,000.  The  counties  have  furnished  thirty  per  cent  of  the  costs 
and  the  towns  have  furnished  varying  amounts,  depending  upon  the 
cost  of  each  structure.  The  town’s  cost  may  be  as  little  as  fifteen  per 
cent  or  as  much  as  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  an  individual 
bridge,  the  State’s  cost  being  anywhere  from  fifty-five  per  cent  to 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

Traffic  Survey — “In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Commission  a 
survey  or  census  of  traffic  has  been  made  at  key  points  on  the  system 
of  State  highways  and  at  some  locations  on  State  aid  roads  during 
the  period  of  more  than  ten  years.  During  the  summer  of  1924  a 
comprehensive  traffic  survey  was  conducted  for  a  period  of  four  months 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Some  interesting  information  was  secured 
as  a  result  of  this  survey.  Traffic  was  counted  and  ‘sampled’  at  prac¬ 
tically  every  one  of  the  120  stations  at  which  the  survey  was  conducted. 
‘Sampling’  the  traffic  consisted  of  ascertaining  the  point  of  origin  and 
destination,  whether  traffic  was  for  business  or  pleasure,  and  the  State 
in  which  the  car  was  registered.  Similar  information  was  secured 
relative  to  trucks  and  many  trucks  were  weighed. 

“As  a  result  of  the  survey  it  was  ascertained  that  the  State  highway 
system,  consisting  of  about  seven  per  cent  of  the  total  highway  mileage, 
carried  53.4  per  cent  of  all  the  highway  traffic  found  during  the  four- 
month  period.  The  State  aid  highway  system,  consisting  of  17.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  highway  mileage,  carried  30.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
vehicle  mileage;  and  the  third  class  highway  system,  consisting  of  75.4 
per  cent  of  the  mileage,  carried  15.7  per  cent  of  the  vehicle  mileage. 

It  was  further  ascertained  that  300  miles  of  the  State  highway  system 
carried  twenty  per  cent  of  all  the  highway  traffic  in  the  State. 

An  analysis  of  the  records  of  the  traffic  survey  show  that  foreign 
passenger  cars  made  up  21.4  per  cent  of  all  motor  vehicles  on  the  State 
highway  system  and  that  foreign  vehicles  made  23.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  passenger  car  mileage  on  the  State  highway  system,  9.9  per  cent 
of  the  passenger  car  mileage  on  the  secondary  or  State  aid  system,  and 
6.5  per  cent  of  the  passenger  car  mileage  on  the  third  class  system. 

“The  mileage  of  foreign  motor  trucks  on  the  State  highway  system 
amounted  to  2.1  per  cent  on  the  State  highway  system,  1.6  per  cent  on 
the  State  aid  system,  and  practically  none  on  the  third  class  system. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  foreign  traffic  and  the  maintenance 
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costs  of  State  highways,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  estimate  of 
the  gasoline  tax  income  from  foreign  vehicles  during  the  period  from 
June  1  to  October  31,  1924,  was  $40,900  and  that  one-fifth  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  for  maintaining  the  State  highway  system  during  the  same  year, 
in  which  foreign  vehicles  amounted  to  twenty-one  per  cent  of  all  traffic 
on  these  roads,  was  $185,574.55.  If  these  vehicles  had  paid  a  five-cent 
gasoline  tax  during  that  year  the  tax  would  just  about  have  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  wear  occasioned  by  them  on  the  three  classes  of 
highways. 

Bridge  Survey — “By  order  of  the  Eighty-first  Legislature  the  State 
Highway  Commission  during  the  summers  of  1923  and  1924  examined 
and  measured  6,763  bridges  having  a  span  of  six  feet  or  more.  Of  this 
number  eighteen  bridges  are  interstate  structures,  on  the  boundary 
between  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and  seven  bridges  are  international 
structures,  on  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 

“As  a  part  of  the  work  of  analyzing  the  data  secured  in  the  survey, 
5,381  reconstruction  estimates  were  prepared.  Reconstruction  esti¬ 
mates  were  approximate  only  but  are  believed  to  present  in  the  total 
a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  cost  of  the  problem  of  putting 
the  bridges  of  the  State  into  suitable  condition  to  sustain  modern  traffic. 

“A  summary  of  ‘reconstruction,  estimates’  for  bridges  on  the  different 
classes  of  highways  follows : 

“On  State  Highway  System,  $3,193,900;  on  State  Aid  Highway  Sys¬ 
tem,  $9,878,900;  on  Third  Class  and  other  Highways,  $28,711,600;  total 
$41,784,400. 

“An  attempt  was  made  to  group  the  bridges  with  respect  to  the 
time  in  which  they  would  need  reconstruction.  Based  on  the  information 
secured  from  the  bridge  records  of  the  survey,  the  distribution  of  the 
total  number  of  bridges  and  the  corresponding  reconstruction  estimates 
involved  in  each  of  the  reconstruction  periods  are  as  follows: 


Reconstruction  Period 
5  years 
10  years 
15  years 
20  years 
Over  20  years 


No.  of  Bridges 

Reconstruction  Estimate 

2497 

$18,010,800 

1954 

15,466,900 

739 

6,168,900 

191 

2,137,800 

1382 

Total  $41,784,400 

“Since  the  advent  of  heavy  motor  vehicles  and  trucks  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  motor  vehicles,  the  bridge  problem  has  become  serious. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  reconstruction  of  bridges  in  general  has  kept 
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pace  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  highways,  and  the  results  of  the  bridge 
survey  indicate  just  how  serious  the  bridge  problem  appears  to  be. 

In  connection  with  the  story  of  Maine’s  highways  and  their  modern 
development  there  should  be  mentioned  the  Maine  Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  varied  and  very  useful  activities. 

The  Maine  Automobile  Association  is  the  State  of  Maine  Division 
of  the  American  Automobile  Association  and  was  organized  in  the 
Lafayette  Hotel  at  Portland  on  November  29,  1910.  Its  first  officers 
were:  President,  Dr.  Seth  C.  Gordon;  vice-presidents,  L.  G.  Burleigh 
of  Augusta  and  H.  C.  Chapman  of  Bangor;  secretary-treasurer,  Wal¬ 
ter  B.  Parker;  directors,  Silas  B.  Adams,  William  N.  Taylor,  Elmer  A. 
Doten,  Philip  J.  Deering,  Dr.  J.  F.  Thompson  and  Fred  A.  Nickerson. 

The  present  officers  are:  President,  Charles  H.  Fogg  of  Houlton; 
vice-presidents,  Joseph  W.  Simpson  of  York  Harbor,  William  D.  Talbot 
of  Rockland,  Pliny  W.  Hall  of  Greenville;  treasurer,  Perley  F.  Ripley 
of  South  Paris;  secretary,  Daniel  W.  Hoegg  of  Portland;  directors,  I.  O. 
Barrows  of  South  Paris,  F.  H.  Bond  of  Jefferson,  W.  L.  Bonney  of 
Gardiner,  L.  M.  Carroll  of  Norway,  H.  S.  Cobb  of  Westbrook,  R.  W. 
Cragin  of  Portland,  P.  J.  Deering  of  Portland,  G.  F.  Dunton  of  Portland, 
D.  F.  Field  of  Phillips,  G.  P.  Gannett  of  Portland,  W.  L.  Gray  of  South 
Paris,  E.  W.  Hannaford  of  Portland,  C.  A.  Hill  of  Belgrade  Lakes, 
W.  J.  Lanigan  of  Waterville,  F.  D.  Marshall  of  Portland,  R.  L.  Marston 
of  Skowhegan,  W.  G.  Morse  of  Rumford,  F.  B.  Nichols  of  Bath,  R.  J. 
Peacock  of  Lubec,  L.  H.  Penley  of  Portland,  H.  W.  Ricker  of  Poland 
Spring,  A.  G.  Staples  of  Lewiston,  C.  C.  Stetson  of  Bangor,  O.  W. 
Tapley  of  Ellsworth  and  H.  E.  Wadsworth  of  Winthrop. 

The  Maine  Automobile  Association  has  as  its  major  objective  the 
improvement  of  general  conditions  for  motorists  through  the  promotion 
of  such  activities  as  Good  Roads,  Motor  Vehicle  Legislation,  Sign 
Posting  of  Highways,  Motor  Vehicle  Taxation,  Street  and  Highway 
Safety,  Schoolboy  Safety  Patrol  Work,  Development  of  Tourist  Busi¬ 
ness,  etc.  As  a  second  phase  of  activities  under  the  heading  of  Indi¬ 
vidual  Services,  the  Association  renders  such  protective  feature  services 
as  Emergency  Road  Mechanical  Aid  and  Towing,  Personal  Accident 
Insurance,  Legal  Aid  and  Counsel,  Personal  Appearance  and  Bail  Bond, 
“The  Maine  Motorist,”  a  monthly  magazine,  Touring  Information  and 
Service,  a  series  of  Tour  Books  and  Maps  covering  the  North  American 
Continent,  a  Standard  Radiator  Emblem,  Theft  Protection  and  License 
Plate  Service.  The  Association’s  program  of  services  are  correlated 
and  completely  reciprocal  with  nearly  1,000  similar  clubs  and  associa¬ 
tions  enjoying  interlocking  affiliation  with  the  parent  organization,  the 
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American  Automobile  Association,  with  National  Headquarters  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  District  of  Columbia,  which  was  organized  in  1902  and  has  had 
twenty-six!  years  of  uninterrupted  and  constant  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
increased  pleasures  in  motoring  under  the  emblem  and  badge  of  “Good 
Motoring  Citizens”  with  the  slogan  “One  National  Association  with 
One  National  Policy  Offering  One  National  Service.” 

The  Maine  Automobile  Association  is  enjoying  a  membership  of  several 
thousand  Maine  motorists  and  has  no  funds  which  have  accumulated,  all 
money  of  the  Association  being  definitely  budgeted  in  service  returns 
to  the  work  of  financing  increased  activities  to  improve  motoring  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Association  is  proud  of  the  part  it  has  played  in  the 
creation  of  the  State  Highway  Department  and  in  the  fostering  and 
sponsoring  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Law.  It  has  stood  squarely  and  fought 
fairly  behind  every  movement  to  improve  highway  travel  as  well  as 
increase  tourist  business  and  its  success  in  these  fields  is  attested  by 
the  confidence  it  enjoys  today. 

The  Portland  Airport — Kven  in  respect  to  the  most  modern  form  of 
transportation,  that  by  airplane,  Maine  has  begun  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
progressive  and  up-to-date  State,  in  the  best  sense  of  these  terms. 

In  October,  1926,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Portland  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  to  investigate  the  possibility  and  practicability  of  an 
Airport  of  Portland.  With  the  approval  of  representatives  from  the 
War  Department  and  Department  of  Commerce  a  site  was  selected 
and  in  May,  1927,  an  option  on  the  land  was  obtained  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

In  July,  a  group  of  men  interested  in  the  development  of  commercial 
aviation,  as  it  might  affect  advantageously  the  city  of  Portland,  under¬ 
wrote  the  proposition,  and  work  on  the  construction  of  the  Airpoit  was 
begun  immediately. 

A  contract  has  recently  been  negotiated  between  the  Airport  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Airway  Terminals  Corporation  of  New  York  City, 
whereby  the  operating  end  of  the  Airport  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
latter  corporation.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  National  Air¬ 
ways  Terminals  Corporation  assumes  all  overhead  expenses  of  the 
Airport,  such  as  taxes,  maintenance  of  the  field,  upkeep  of  the  equip¬ 
ment;  agrees  to  operate  a  flying  school  equipped  with  the  latest  and 
best  machines ;  and  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  place  Portland  in  a 
secure  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  future  growth  in  commercial 
aviation.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  Portland  Airport  linked  up  with 
a  chain  of  other  strategically  located  airports,  all  under  one  central 
management  and  control,  as  it  is  the  general  opinion  today  that  “chain 
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management”  will  prove  the  most  profitable  to  all  concerned.  Under  this 
arrangement  at  least  the  Portland  Airport  will  be  given  a  healthy  start 
in  life,  and  an  opportunity  to  thrive  and  prosper  under  able  and  experi¬ 
enced  management. 

What  the  future  has  in  store  for  commercial  aviation  no  one  knows, 
but  it  seems  very  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  find  an  important 
place  in  our  future  transportation  development.  A  new  and  more  in¬ 
tense  civilization  is  rushing  in  on  us  and  air  commerce  will  be  one 
of  the  main  factors  in  this  change.  Faster  mail,  express  and  passenger 
service  is  bound  to  come — through  the  medium  of  aerial  transportation. 
Towns,  cities,  countries  will  be  more  important  than  ever.  The  era  of 
regarding  flying  as  a  “stunt”  is  rapidly  disappearing  and  shortly  we 
shall  consider  aviation  an  economic  necessity,  an  actuality  in  our  trend 
of  changing  civilization. 

Portland  is  so  situated  that  it  should  become  an  aerial  centre  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  As  commercial  aviation  progresses  each  city  or  town 
of  any  importance  will  have  an  airport.  In  Germany  today  every  city 
of  over  15,000  population  has  its  municipal  airport.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time  before  every  section  of  the  country  will  be  served  by  air  mail. 
Various  routes  will  be  formed  in  Maine  with  trunk  lines  similar  to 
the  railroad  and  all  of  them  will  naturally  converge  in  Portland.  From 
Portland  mail  will  proceed  to  Boston,  then  connecting  with  the  western 
air  mails  through  Albany,  Buffalo,  Chicago  and  the  southern  air  mails 
via  New  York.  Passenger  and  express  service  will  gradually  come  in 
when  mail  lines  have  been  established.  The  demand  for  speed  is  greater 
today  than  ever  before,  and  where  this  factor  is  of  vital  importance 
commercial  aviation  will  be  placed  on  a  firm  basis  and  will  take  its 
place  in  the  field  of  transportation. 

As  far  as  Portland  is  concerned  its  development  will  be  somewhat 
delayed  until  other  cities  in  Maine  construct  airports.  In  the  pioneer 
days  of  the  automobile,  the  question  of  good  roads  and  garages  con¬ 
veniently  available  for  repair  work  naturally  presented  a  problem  in 
the  extensive  use  of  automobiles.  Naturally  roads  mean  nothing  to 
aerial  transportation,  but  emergency  landing  fields  with  repair  equip¬ 
ment,  are  of  utmost  importance.  For  instance,  if  one  were  to  fly  from 
here  to  Boston  today,  they  would  have  to  travel  a  stretch  of  one  hundred 
miles  over  which  there  would  be  no  real  landing  field  in  case  of  trouble. 
However,  if  there  were  a  field  with  emergency  repair  equipment  every 
sixteen  miles  (as  will  eventually  be  the  case)  one  could  travel  by  air  to 
Boston  with  the  utmost  safety.  There  are  today  in  this  country  approxi¬ 
mately  25,000  miles  of  such  aerial  highways. 
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There  should  be  a  reasonable!  amount  of  activity,  even  during  its  first 
summer,  that  of  1928,  at  the  Portland  Airport.  Equipment  will  con¬ 
sist  of  three  machines  of  the  latest  types,  two  open  planes  to  be  used 
for  school  purposes  and  general  passenger  carrying  and  one  closed  plane 
which  will  be  used  for  long  distance  passenger  and  photographic  work 
and  in  all  cases  where  speed  and  distance  are  factors.  Undoubtedly, 
passenger  planes  from  other  cities  will  attempt  week-end  service  to 
Portland  during  the  summer,  and  many  individually  owned  planes 
on  aerial  tours  will  visit  Portland.  Eventually,  of  course,  regular  mail, 
express  and  passenger  service  will  be  established ;  but  probably  not 
until,  as  before  stated,  other  cities  of  Maine  construct  their  airports 
and  emergency  fields  are  established  along  the  main  trunk  lines. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  TOURIST  INDUSTRY 

The  history  of  advertising  the  State  of  Maine  dates  back  about 
seventy-five  years  and  it  has  been  carried  on  in  an  increasingly  intensive 
way  for  about  forty  years. 

So  far  as  records  show,  about  the  first  report  of  advertising  the 
vacation  attractions  of  the  State  was  that  done  for  Old  Orchard  in 
1850  to  attract  people  to  its  remarkable  bathing  beach,  probably  the 
finest  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Palm 
Beach  in  Florida. 

These  advertising  efforts  were  at  best  but  spasmodic,  being  confined 
to  printed  leaflets  and  hand  bills  and  an  occasional  newspaper  article. 

In  1855  Mt.  Desert  Island  began  to  be  known  through  Charles  Tracy 
of  New  York,  and  other  artists  who  had  discovered  its  striking  marine 
scenery,  its  lofty  peaks  rising  literally  from  the  sea,  and  its  island 
dotted  Frenchmans  Bay  where  these  islands!  were  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  spruce  and  fir  trees  from  whose  bristling  appearance  came 
the  name  of  the  “Porcupines.” 

By  1865  Bar  Harbor’s  social  life  was  well  established  and  the  first 
cottage  was  built  in  1867.  It  was  a  very  modest  wooden  building 
affording  shelter  but  not  much  luxury,  and  from  this  humble  beginning, 
has  grown  the  great  estates  with  their  summer  palaces,  the  summer 
homes  of  the  Rockefellers,  the  Fords,  the  Stotesburys  and  others  whose 
names  are  household  words  not  only  all  over  America,  but  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 

Inland,  the  earliest  efforts  at  entertaining  the  tourist  was  apparently 
at  Moosehead  Lake,  as  the  first  Mt.  Kineo  House  at  Kineo  midway  of 
the  lake  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1844  and  burned  in  1857.  It!  was 
called  the  Mount  Kineo  House. 

It  was  rebuilt  and  that  hotel  was  burned  in  1868  and  a  new  one 
built  in  1870  and  enlarged  in  1874.  In  1877  O.  A.  Dennan  became  man¬ 
ager  and  was  favorably  known  to  summer  visitors  for  many  years. 

About  this  same  period  John  B.  Marble  opened  the  Rangeley  Tavern 
or  Rangeley  Lake  Hotel  on  the  main  street  of  Rangeley  Village,  cater¬ 
ing  largely  to  rivermen  at  first,  but  gradually  drifting  into  caring  for  a 
few  fishermen  and  later  the  summer  boarder. 

In  1895  the  hotel  was  moved  to  the  shore  of  Rangeley  Lake  on  Marble 
Point  and  gradually  enlarged  until  it  stands  as  it  is  today. 

In  1873  Captain  Fred  C.  Barker,  who  ran  a  small  steamer  on  Moose- 
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lookmeguntic  Lake,  one  of  the  Rangeley  chain,  built  a  few  log  cabins 
at  Bemis  on  the  shore  of  Mooselookmeguntic  Lake,  and  in  1880  another 
camp  of  the  same  plan  on  Students  Island  to  house  a  party  of  students 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  who  were  sent  there 
on  a  surveying  party. 

From  this  modest  beginning  have  grown  the  hundreds  of  adult  camps 
having  separate  cabins  in  which  you  live  and  get  your  meals  at  a 
central  dining  room  camp,  located  in  all  sections  of  the  State  and  which 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  vacation  features  of  Maine. 

Along  in  1884  that  far-seeing  railroad  man,  Payson  Tucker,  general 
manager  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  decided  that  it  was  time  for  his 
line  to  step  out  a  bit  and  try  to  develop  a  substantial  summer  tourist 
business  for  the  Maine  Central  Railroad. 

He  coined  the  slogans  “Maine,  the  Front  Dooryard  of  our  Country” 
and  “Maine,  the  Nation’s  Playground”  since  adopted  by  other  States — 
and  in  1885  he  inaugurated  the  second  solid  vestibule  train  ever  run 
in  this  country,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  having  put  one  in  service  a 
year  or  two  previously.  This  train  operated  between  Boston  and  Mount 
Desert  Ferry,  where  passengers  were  transferred  to  a  ferry  for  Bar 
Harbor.  “The  Flying  Yankee,”  the  first  real  express  passenger  train 
service,  commenced  running  in  1883. 

Under  the  direction  of  Payson  Tucker  the  first  general  guide  book 
of  the  State  for  the  tourist  was  published  by  Frederic  E.  Boothby, 
general  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  in 
1885,  the  text  matter  being  prepared  in  collaboration  by  Holman  D. 
Waldron  and  Harrie  B.  Coe,  clerks  in  that  department. 

It  was  a  modest  effort,  consisting  of  a  few  pages  of  description  of 
Old  Orchard,  Bar  Harbor,  the  Rangeley  and  Moosehead  lakes  in  Maine 
and  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  followed  by  a  tabulation 
of  hotels  and  farms  where  board  might  be  had.  This  was  the  baby 
of  the  hundreds  of  guide  books  since  published  by  the  transportation 
lines  and  by  private  individuals  and  organizations. 

One  of  the  earliest  advertising  ‘stunts”  on  a  national  distribution 
basis  was  the  printing  of  a  newspaper  called  “The  Bucksport  Hen.”  It 
was  published  in  1890  to  advertise  Richard  Golden  in  the  play  “Old  Jed 
Prouty,”  the  location  of  which  was  in  the  Bucksport  (Maine)  Tavern. 

It  was  edited  and  published  by  Charles  MacGeachy  of  New  York  in 
collaboration  with  Holman  D.  Waldron  and  Harrie  B.  Coe,  who  were 
connected  with  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad. 

A  Maine  Central  Railroad  baggage  car  was  fitted  up  inside  to  repre- 
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sent  the  office  of  the  Bucksport  Tavern.  It  was  furnished  much  as  the 
Tavern  was  furnished,  with  furniture  obtained  from  Bucksport  and 
thereabouts,  pieces  which  would  today  be  of  priceless  value. 

This  car  was  used  as  an  advance  advertising  car  of  the  show  for  a 
trip  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  leaving  Portland, 
Maine,  June  29,  1891,  and  was  moved  from  city  to  city  for  the  longest 
single  run  in  theatrical  history. 

Receptions  were  held  in  the  car  at  each  city  visited  and  copies  of 
the  “Hen”  distributed.  A  contract  was  made  with  a  Boston  printer 
to  print  500,000  copies  within  one  year. 

The  “Hen”  was  a  facsimile  of  a  small  town  country  weekly  and  was 
said  to  be  published  “Pert  and  Fresh  Twict  a  Week”  and  was  dated 
December  11,  1877. 

It  contained  such  news  items  as  “Priscilla  Armstrong  made  nine 
pairs  of  overalls  for  the  Marford  boys  factory.  If  South  Orland  isn  t 
booming,  read  this.” 

“Jack  Wilcox  and  Jed  Hardy  had  a  wrestle  in  Joe  Stover’s  store 
day  before  yesterday.  We  think  Jack  would  have  downed  him  but  for 
his  rheumatism.” 

“If  we  could  only  say  the  funny  things  we  think  of  in  bed,  we  would 
split  folks  in  the  back.” 

“We  hope  they  will  use  another  wash  boiler  next  time  they  have  an 
oyster  stew  at  the  Millmont  Church,  as  we  could  taste  the  soap  suds 

at  the  spread  the  other  night.”  Etc.,  etc. 

The  back  page  was  given  over  to  an  advertisement  headed  in  display 

type: 

“COME  EAST,  YOUNG  MAN! 

Sea-girt  Maine!  The  Nation’s  Sunrise  State! 

The  Perennial  all-year-round  land! 

The  Most  Romantic  and  most  remote  section  of  the  Union ! 

Its  limitless  resources,  tremendous  water-power,  equable 
climate,  and  prolific  soil!  Its  rugged  coast,  primeval 
forests,  myriad  lakes,  and  crystal  rivers!  Its  great  Maine 
Central  Railroad  system  and  marvelous  future  develop¬ 
ments  ! 

Then  in  eight  point  type  was  a  descriptive  article  of  3,300  words 
describing  Maine’s  scenic  attractions  and  industrial  and  agricultural 
opportunities  with  appropriate  headlines,  such  as :  . 

“Her  Pine-Saline  Air.”  “Her  Magnetic  Atmosphere.  Her  Majestic 
Coast.”  “Her  Hidden  Forests.”  “Her  Wild  Lakes.”  “Her  Multitude 
of  Reservoirs.”  “Third  in  Water.”  “Second  in  Fisheries.”  “Maine’s 
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Wonderful  Soil.”  “Bar  Harbor  Leads.”  “A  Modern  Utopia.”  “Maine’s 
Great  Central  Railroad.”  “A  Vital  Teacher.”  “Fifty  Thousand  Pleasure 
Seekers.”  “Second  in  Vestibules.”  “Maine  to  London  via  Asia.” 
“Bridging  Behring  Straits.”  “Steam  Thro’  Siberia.”  “Tunneling  the 
Channel.”  “Thirty  Days  Around.”  “The  Twentieth  Century  Cry.” 

As  may  be  judged  by  the  last  few  headlines,  there  was  a  vision  looking 
into  the  future  with  the  prophecy  of  a  line  which  would  connect  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  and  this 
in  turn  with  a  line  extending  up  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  into 
Alaska,  bridging  Behring  Straits,  stretching  across  Russia  and  Siberia, 
through  Asia  and  on  to  London.  In  the  Union  Station,  Portland,  would 
be  heard  the  cry: 

“All  aboard  for  London !  Through  cars  for  St.  Petersburg,  Pekin  and 
Calcutta  via  the  All  Rail  Line !” 

Thousands  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  heard  of  Maine  for 
the  first  time  through  “The  Bucksport  Hen.” 

About  1895  some  ten  or  fifteen  hotels  clubbed  together  and  paid  for 
the  compiling  and  printing  of  quite  a  pretentious  booklet,  each  hotel 
taking  2,000  copies  with  a  picture  of  that  hotel  on  the  front  cover. 

This  booklet  was  quite  a  work  of  art  for  those  times  and  those  hotels 
which  sent  them  to  their  friends  with  a  letter  explaining  why  sent, 
derived  much  benefit.  Some  of  the  hotels,  however,  put  their  booklets 
on  their  closet  shelves,  treating  them  like  a  family  secret.  Because  those 
booklets  did  not  bring  any  returns,  the  plan  was  not  repeated. 

thus  was'  developed  the  problem  which  every  advertiser  faces,  that  it 
doesn’t  do  any  good  to  publish  booklets  or  advertising  if  it  doesn’t  get 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  or  can  be  interested. 

January  1,  1895,  the  New  England  Information  Bureau  was  started 
in  the  office  of  Hiram  Ricker  &  Sons,  No.  3  Park  Place,  New  York  City, 
to  give  out  information  and  sell  tickets  and  Pullman  space  to  those 
traveling  to  Maine.  This  was  supported  in  part  by  transportation  lines 
in  cooperation  with  several  hotels  of  New  England  and  these  hotels 
also  combined  for  some  collective  or  group  advertising  by  having  their 
advertisements  appear  on  the  same  page  in  the  same  metropolitan 
papers,  but  because  this  advertising  was  not  carefully  followed  up  it 
soon  died  a  natural  death. 

1  he  New  England  Bureau,  however,  was  a  success  and  was  continued 
at  No.  3  I  ark  Place,  except  a  six  months’  temporary  occupancy  at  No. 
19  1  aik  Place,  until  November  1,  1906,  when  Hiram  Ricker  and  Sons 
moved  to  their  present  location  at  No.  1180  Broadway,  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  February  28,  1923. 
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Over  $60,000  worth  of  tickets  to  New  England  points  alone  were  sold 
in  one  year  but  as  some  of  the  railroad  officials^  in  New  York  City  weie 
unfriendly  to  branch  offices  this  plan  was  discontinued. 

As  early  as  1860  Hiram  Ricker  &  Sons  of  Poland  Spring  began 
advertising  Poland  Water  and  the  State  of  Maine  in  a  small  way  but 
about  1895  the  Rickers  of  Poland  Spring  began  publishing  at  their 
own  expense  full  page  advertisements  in  Boston,  New  York  and  other 
metropolitan  papers,  describing  the  beauties  of  Maine  as  a  whole,  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  space  being  devoted  to  portraying  the  beauties  of 
the  Maine  coast,  the  fishing  in  Maine’s  lakes  and  streams  and  Maine’s 
mountain  scenery,  and  the  balance  of  the  space  advertising  Poland 
Water  and  the  Poland  Spring  House.  That  was,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  the  first  cooperative  advertising  of  Maine  as  a  whole,  through 
the  advertising  of  an  individual  or  single  business  organization. 

Since  that  time  various  cooperative  measures  have  been  tried  out, 
principally  group  advertising  of  a  locality  or  district  whereby  the  rail¬ 
road  and  steamship  lines  combined  with  hotels  to  carry  their  advertising 
on  the  same  page  of  metropolitan  newspapers  and  national  magazines, 
that  they  might  command  the  attention  of  the  reading  public  by  dom¬ 
inating  an  entire  page  or  half-page  space. 

These  plans  were  usually  worked  out  by  the  advertising  managers 
and  solicitors  of  the  papers  and  the  space  sold  by  them  to  the  varied 
interests.  Because  of  the  support  of  the  plan,  the  newspapers  were 
very  liberal  in  contributing  free  space  for  a  story  on  the  attractions 
of  Maine  provided  it  was  written  with  a  news  atmosphere.  As  national 
celebrities  more  and  more  came  to  Maine,  particularly  to  Bar  Harbor 
and  the  other  fashionable  resorts  on  Mount  Desert  Island  and  because 
they  and  their  doings  were  always  ‘‘news,”  much  free  publicity  was 

given  to  the  State. 

In  those  days  a  free  “writeup”  was  always  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
advertising  contract  implied,  if  not  written  into  the  contract. 

Thus,  the  story  of  Maine  has  gone  forward  in  increasing  volume  year 
by  year  for  the  past  thirty-five  or  forty  years  until  the  years  of  the 
World  War  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  tourist  business— people 
were  too  busy  in  winning  the  war  or  making  money  out  of  it.  After 
the  armistice  was  signed  came  a  period  of  readjustment  in  this  as  in,  all 
industry,  and  in  1920  and  1921  several  of  the  leading  hotel  men  of  Maine 
saw  impending  disaster  if  they  did  not  face  the  competition  which  was 
fast  developing  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  foreign  nations  which  had  been  the  seat  of  the  war.  It 
seemed  to  these  hotel  men  that  about  everyone,  including  the  patronage 
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they  had  regularly  had  each  season  for  years  and  years,  was  talking 
about  going  to  the  battle  fields  of  France,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Italy 
and  making  a  summer  vacation  holiday  out  of  it. 

Many  of  the  more  important  resorts,  notably  Bar  Harbor,  were  in 
a  state  of  flux  and  the  people  were  quite  discouraged  at  the  outlook  for 
the  future. 

These  hotel  men,  members  of  the  Maine  Hotel  Association,  were  called 
together,  with  others  interested  in  the  development  of  motor  travel, 
by  Hiram  W.  Ricker  of  Poland  Spring  and  as  a  result  of  their  delibera¬ 
tions  it  was  decided  to  form  an  organization  to  be  called  “State  of 
Maine  Publicity  Bureau,”  the  purpose  being  “To  maintain  and  operate 
a  bureau  and  offices  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  disseminating 
information  concerning  the  business  interests  of  the  State  of  Maine 
including  the  facilities  and  accommodations  therein  for  travel  and 
transportation,  whether  for  business  or  recreation;  to  act  as  advertising 
and  publicity  agent  for  the  aforesaid  purposes;  to  buy,  print,  sell,  pub¬ 
lish  and  deal  in  papers,  books,  magazines  and  other  publications;  to 
acquire  by  purchase  or  lease,  and  to  hold,  maintain,  mortgage  or  convey 
any  property,  both  real  and  personal,  necessary  for  or  incidental  to 
its  business.” 

The  eleventh  day  of  January,  1922,  was  fixed  as  the  time  and  place  of 
the  first  meeting  in  Room  511,  Fidelity  Building,  Portland,  Maine,  at 
ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

The  signers  of  that  call  were  Hiram  W.  Ricker  of  Poland  Spring, 
South  Poland,  Alonzo  Q.  Miller  of  Auburn,  Joseph  W.  Simpson  of  York 
Harbor,  Charles  H.  Fogg  of  Houlton,  Henry  P.  Rines  of  Portland, 
Gerard  F.  Alley  of  Bar  Harbor  and  Frank  D.  Marshall  of  Portland. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Hiram  W.  Ricker; 
vice-president,  Frank  D.  Marshall ;  treasurer,  Henry  P.  Rines ;  clerk, 
Charles  H.  Fogg;  directors,  these  officers  and  Joseph  W.  Simpson, 
Alonzo  Q.  Miller  and  Gerard  F.  Alley. 

The  certificate  of  organization,  duly  certified  by  the  Register  of  Deeds 
of  Cumberland  County,  was  received  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  January  19,  1922. 

The  organziation  was  perfected,  field  secretaries  hired  to  canvass 
for  subscriptions  to  advertise  the  State  as  a  whole  and  pay  the  running 
expenses,  and  headquarters  were  opened  in  the  Pine-State  Building, 
Longfellow  Square,  Portland,  which  is  on  the  direct  through  travel 
automobile  route  from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  to  all  parts  of  Maine  east  of  York  County. 

After  trying  out  two  or  three  plans  and  various  organizers  and 
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solicitors  to  raise  money  to  carry  on  the  work,  supplementing  the 
initial  subscriptions  of  one  thousand  dollars  each  made  by  Harry  A. 
Chapman,  Bangor,  Henry  P.  Rines,  Portland,  and  Hiram  W.  Ricker, 
South  Poland,  and  others  of  lesser  sums,  John  Clarke  Scates,  a  former 
State  Senator  and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  development  of  good 
roads  in  Maine,  was  induced  to  accept  the  position  of  general  secretary 
to  direct  the  work  in  cooperation  with  an  advertising  advisory  committee 
made  up  of  Daniel  W.  Hoegg",  Cape  Elizabeth,  chaiiman,  Charles  H. 
Fogg,  Houlton;  W.  A.  Hennessy,  Bangor;  M.  L.  Harris,  Portland,  and 
Arthur  G.  Staples,  Lewiston. 

Charles  D.  Kidder  was  engaged  as  field  secretary,  to  handle  the 
soliciting  of  subscriptions  working  under  Mr.  Scates’  direction.  Mr. 
Scates  was  practically  a  “dollar  a  year  man,  giving  his  time  and  services 
at  a  nominal  salary  and  the  officers  other  than  Mr.  Kidder  seived  without 

pay. 

In  1922,  $29,570  was  raised,  $35,482  in  1923,  $35,148  in  1924,  $36,458 
in  1925  and  $37,552  in  1926,  the  bulk  of  it  in  1922,  1923,  1924  and  1925 
being  spent  in  advertising  in  the  principal  metropolitan  dailies  east  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  north  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Washington,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  in  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  Canadian  papers, 
and  in  four  sporting  magazines  to  advertise  spring  fishing  in  Maine. 
Booklets  and  folders  descriptive  of  the  State,  and  maps  showing  the 


arteries  of  travel  were  published. 

In  1924,  because  Mr.  Scates  did  not  feel  that  he  could  longer  serve 
the  organization  satisfactorily  and  spend  his  winters  in  Florida  which 
he  had  done  for  several  years,  it  was  decided  to  put  m  a  full-time  secre¬ 
tary  and  Harrie  B.  Coe,  publicity  secretary  of  the  Portland  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  was  elected. 

Mr  Coe  had  assisted  Mr.  Scates  in  1923  in  handling  the  voluminous 
correspondence  that  developed  as  a  result  of  the  advertising  carried, 
and  had  been  in  close  contact  with  tourist  travel  to  Maine  through 
several  years’  employment  in  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad  previous  to  entering  the  advertising  business  in  1909. 

The  general  policy  as  originally  outlined  was  continued  through  that 
year  with  very  satisfactory  results  and  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number 
of  people  who  wrote  for  information  and  who  called  at  the  headquarters 

in  Longfellow  Square  to  be  directed  on  their  way. 

Careful  records  were  kept  which  show  the  following  interesting 

^Replies  received  from  advertising  in  1923,  6,177;  in  1924,  9,003;  in 
1925,  16,251;  in  1926,  18,281. 
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Callers  at  the  Longfellow  Square  office  during  the  period  June  20 
to  September  4,  1923,  12,616;  1924,  16,777;  1925,  20,679;  1926,  25,712; 
1927,  27,320. 

As  only  one  person  was  registered  for  each  party,  which  are  made 
up  of  one  to  five  persons,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  approximately  75,000 
people  were  served,  representing  forty-two  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  also  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Ontario,  Quebec,  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Hawaii,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Italy,  France,  England. 

Pieces  of  literature  distributed  were,  in  1925,  98,933;  1926,  122,519. 

One  of  the  principal  arteries  for  automobile  travel  is  the  Atlantic 
Highway  United  States  Route  No.  1  which  follows  along  the  Maine 
coast  and  up  to  November  15,  1927,  when  the  new  $3,000,000  Carleton 
Bridge  was  opened  required  a  ferry  across  the  Kennebec  River  at  Bath. 

Their  records  show  for  the  tourist  season  of  1922,  81,811  cars;  for 
1923,  96,758;  for  1924,  116,068;  for  1925,  145,859;  for  1926,  163,916;  for 
1927,  up  to  November  15  when  the  bridge  opened,  195,873. 

November  15,  1927,  when,  just  before  noon,  the  big  double-end  State 
ferry  steamer,  “Governor  King,”  made  fast  at  the  Bath  wharf,  dis¬ 
charged  the  load  of  passengers,  teams  and  automobiles  which  came  over 
from  Woolwich  on  her  last  trip,  there  came  to  an  end  a  ferry  service 
which  has  been  in  continuous  existence  for  more — how  much  more  is 
difficult  to  say — than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Today  its  place  is  supplanted  by  a  mammoth  structure  of  steel,  con¬ 
crete  and  masonry,  which  will  handle  many,  many  times  the  volume 
of  traffic  which  the  ancient  ferry  system  could  handle  in  a  day  and 
with  none  of  the  delays.  The  long  talked  of  Kennebec  bridge  is  a  fact. 

Much  mystery  surrounds  the  early  history  of  this  ferry.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  in  the  beginning  it  was  but  an  ordinary  row  boat  or  a 
scow  propelled  by  oars,  aided  by  the  wind  when,  a  favorable  breeze  pre¬ 
vailed.  It  is  likewise  fair  to  presume  that  its  establishment  was  not 
by  authority  of  law,  but  through  the  enterprise  of  some  person  living 
upon  the  shore  of  the  river  and  catering  to  the  needs  of  such  travelers 
as  came  that  way. 

The  first  authentic  record  of  this  ferry  is  when  in  1762  the  court 
of  sessions  of  Massachusetts  Colony  gave  Samuel  Harnden  authority  to 
operate  a  ferry  between  Bath  and  Woolwich.  This  was  the  ferry  by 
which  John  Quincy  Adams,  coming  to  Lincoln  County  as  a  young 
lawyer  in  Boston  to  try  a  lawsuit,  crossed  to  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ferry  had  been  in  operation 
many  years  before  Harnden  was  granted  his  license. 
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The  ferry  franchise  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Harnden  family 
until  1830,  when  Thomas  P.  Stetson  was  granted  a  license  to  operate 
a  horse  ferry  between  the  two  points.  Four  years  later  the  charter  went 
to  the  Sagadahoc  Ferry  Company,  composed  of  John  Parshley,  William 
M.  Rogers,  Nathaniel  Wells,  Asa  Palmer,  Oliver  Moses,  Peter  Knight, 
George  Ricker,  Edward  Hodgkins,  William  V.  Moses,  Richard  Nutter 
and  Jonathan  Hyde.  They  built  a  steam  ferry  boat  which  went  into 
operation  in  1837.  Since  that  time  the  ferry  has  been  steam  operated. 

In  1872  the  ferry  was  taken  over  by  the  People’s  Ferry  Company, 
The  charter  of  this  company  authorized  the  municipalities  of  Bath 
and  Woolwich  to  take  over  the  ferry  at  such  time  as  they  might 
desire.  This  authority  was  exercised  in  1877. 

Since  the  steam  ferry  service  was  established  there  have  been  six 
boats  used  on  the  line.  The  first  was  the  “Ballingham,  then  came  the 
“Woolwich,”  followed  by  the  “Lincoln,”  after  which  the  “Union”  and 
then  the  “Hockmock,”  which  with  the  “Governor  King  remained  on  the 


route  until  the  end. 

The  State  of  Maine  Publicity  Bureau  continued  to  function  as  an 
advertising  and  publicity  organization,  raising  and  spending  its  own 
money  for  that  purpose  until  1925  when,  through  the  election  of  Ralph 
O.  Brewster  to  be  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Bureau’s  Executive  Committee  since  its  inception,  a 
bill  was  introduced  into,  and  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1925,  ap¬ 
propriating  $25,000  a  year  for  two  years  to  be  spent  exclusively  for 
preparing  data  and  the  printing  of  booklets,  folders  and  maps,  this 
money  to  be  spent  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  and  Council. 

A  similar  bill  had  been  drafted  by  Hon.  Frank  D.  Marshall,  and  was 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  1923,  by  Hon.  J.  Sherman  Douglas, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  passed  with  a  good 
majority  of  the  House  and  Senate  but  it  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Per- 

cival  P.  Baxter. 

The  Maine  Development  Association  was  also  created,  made  up 
of  a  County  Chairman  from  each  of  the  sixteen  counties  of  the  State, 
who  appointed  committees  in  each  city  and  town  to  see  that  an  article 
was  put  into  the  town  warrant  or  into  the  city  budget,  to  vote  money 
to  be  spent  in  publicity  which  was  allowable  under  an  act  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  some  years  ago  permitting  cities  and  towns  to  ap¬ 
propriate  money  for  such  a  purpose,  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  one 
mill  of  the  city  or  town  valuation.  Thirty-one  thousand  dollars  was 
thus  raised  for  1926.  This  money  was  spent  entirely  for  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising. 

The  officers  of  the  Maine  Development  Association,  with  head- 
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quarters  in  Augusta,  Maine,  were  as  follows :  President,  Colonel  Albert  J. 
Stearns,  Norway;  vice-presidents,  Colonel  Fred  N.  Dow,  Portland;  Hon. 
Louis  J.  Brann,  Lewiston;  Hon.  Frank  H.  Holley,  North  Anson;  John 
W.  Leland,  Sangerville ;  treasurer,  Hon.  C.  D.  Crosby,  Bangor;  sec¬ 
retary,  Colonel  E.  A.  Robbins,  Camden ;  corresponding  secretary,  Harrie 

B.  Coe,  Portland. 

The  State  of  Maine  Publicity  Bureau  then  became  the  service 
organization  to  handle  the  business  created  by  such  advertising. 

Its  publicity  committee  together  with  its  president  and  general 
secretary,  were  constituted  an  advisory  board  that  sat  in  council  with 
the  Governor  and  Council  and  the  Maine  Development  Association, 
to  determine  the  mediums  in  which  the  advertising  should  be  placed. 
No  part  of  the  money  raised  through  legislative  act  or  voted  by  the 
cities  and  towns  was  to  be  used  for  overhead  or  service  expense,  that 
cost  being  carried  by  the  State  of  Maine  Publicity  Bureau  in  money 
raised  through  private  subscriptions. 

The  success  of  the  State  of  Maine  Publicity  Bureau  from  its  inception 
in  1922  was  immediate  because  it  filled  a  need  and  because  it  picked 
one  job,  that  of  advertising  the  State,  and  stuck  to  it,  refusing  to  be 
sidetracked,  and  it  did  not  attempt  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  other 
civic  bodies  now  of  the  city,  State  or  nation. 

The  Legislature  of  1927  passed  another  bill,  introduced  by  Hon.  J. 
Sherman  Douglas,  appropriating  $50,000  a  year  for  two  years  for  the 
preparation  and  dissemination  of  advertising  of  the  State  under  the 
direction  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  the  Maine  Development 
Commission  was  made  up  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Edgar  C.  Smith, 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Frank  P.  Washburn,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Fish  and  Game,  Willis  E.  Parsons,  the  Commissioner  of 
Forestry,  Neil  L.  Violette,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Charles 
O.  Beals,  with  six  citizens  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council.  The  civilian  members  appointed 
were  John  E.  Abbot  of  North  Berwick,  Charles  Ault  of  Auburn,  Lewis 
S.  Bean  of  Presque  Isle,  Hiram  W.  Ricker  of  South  Poland,  Clarence 

C.  Stetson  of  Bangor,  and  George  F.  West  of  Portland. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen:  Chairman,  Clarence  C.  Stetson; 
secretary,  Edgar  C.  Smith;  executive  secretary,  V.  C.  Isola.  Head¬ 
quarters  at  Augusta,  Maine. 

This  group  of  men  directed  the  advertising  policy  and  media  of  the 
State  for  the  year  1927  and  is  to  function  through  the  year  1928. 
Its  advertising  is  cleared  through  the  advertising  agency  of  H.  K. 
McCann  Company  of  New  York  City  which  agency  also  handled  the 
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advertising  of  1925  and  1926.  The  advertising  done  in  1922,  1923  and 
1924  cleared  through  the  Amsterdam  Agency  of  New  York  City. 

So  much  for  the  machinery  set  up  to  promote  the  State  of  Maine 
agriculturally,  industrially  and  recreationally. 

Because  recreational  travel  is  an  established  industry  and  the  goods 
that  could  be  best  and  quickest  sold,  practically  all  the  advertising 
of  1922,  1923,  1924,  and  1925  was  devoted  to  that  subject. 

Samuel  H.  Boardman  in  the  chapter  on  the  Lumber  Industry  in 
Maine  of  “New  England  States,”  Volume  III,  says: 

“During  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  of  1896  more  than  fifty 
thousand  persons  came  to  Maine  to  fish,  to  hunt,  or  to  enjoy  our  fine 
scenery.”  These  figures  are  evidently  based  on  the  records  of  the 
State  Fish  and  Game  Department,  and  at  that  time,  those  who  va¬ 
cationed  in  Maine  were  largely  made  up  of  anglers  and  hunters,  where¬ 
as,  today  the  summer  vacationer  who  comes  to  Maine  because  of  her 
pure  air,  pure  water,  the  beauties  of  her  coast  line,  the  thousands  of 
lakes  and  streams,  and  grandeur  of  her  mountains  outnumbers  ten 
to  one  the  man  who  comes  alone  for  fish. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  the  tourist  business  means  to  the  State  of 
Maine  today,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  from  the  best  available 
data  obtainable  it  was  determined  that  700,000  tourists  came  to  Maine 
in  1925.  Through  statistical  information  developed  in  a  survey  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Highway 
Department  to  determine  the  proper  type  of  roads  to  build  on  our 
main  arteries  of  travel,  travel  through  nine  gateways  into  the  State 
was  tabulated  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  September  and 
October,  1924. 

Incidentally  the  records  showed  the  number  of  out-of-State  cars 
carrying  tourists.  Using  these  figures  as  a  basis  it  was  determined 
that  over  one  million  tourists  came  into  the  State  during  the  year  1925. 

From  a  questionnaire  sent  to  2,500  people,  selected  from  the  18,000 
who  had  written  the  State  of  Maine  Publicity  Bureau,  as  representing 
varied  walks  of  life  and  geographical  sections  of  the  country,  it  was 
determined  that  these  people  averaged  to  spend  $90.35  each  on  their 
vacation. 

^these  figures  took  no  account  of  those  who  had  come  into  the 
State  through  other  highways,  neither  did  it  consider  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  our  own  Maine  people  for  their  vacations  and  at  their 
summer  homes  in  Maine,  it  was  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
tourist  industry  is  worth  $100,000,000  to  the  State  each  year— new 
money  brought  into  the  State.  All  that  the  tourist  takes  away  from 
the  Scate  with  him  is  renewed  health  and  pleasant  memories,  leaving 
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the  State’s  assets  of  invigorating  climate,  pure  water  and  air,  the 
beauties  of  an  unrivalled  seacoast,  the  gleam  and  glisten  of  myriads 
of  lakes  and  streams,  and  the  grandeur  of  towering  forests  to  be  sold 
to  the  tourist  over  and  over  again  year  after  year. 

And  what  are  these  things  that  are  such  a  lodestone  to  draw  the 
vacationer  to  Maine  in  increasing  numbers  each  recurring  season? 

Maine  is  at  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  thrusts  its  elbow  up  into  Canada.  It  is  exactly  midway  between 
the  Equator  and  the  North  Pole,  and  a  marker  in  the  town  of  Perry 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  records  this  fact. 

No  other  State  in  the  Union  has  the  variety  of  scenery  and  the 
diversity  of  attractions  that  has  Maine.  The  most  beautiful  coast 
line  of  any  section  of  the  United  States,  either  on  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific;  the  most  charming  lakes  known  to  the  American  tourist; 
mountains  of  remarkable  grandeur,  and  forests  and  rivers  that  are 
unrivaled  in  their  beauty. 

Maine  is  a  wonderful  resort  for  every  month  in  the  year.  In  sum¬ 
mer  it  has  no  equal,  and  its  advantages,  its  health-giving  climate 
and  its  general  accessibility  are  recognized  everywhere.  The  spring 
months  have  been  important  ones  always,  for  Maine  is  classed  among 
the  greatest  fishing  resorts  of  the  country.  Its  lakes  and  rivers  teem 
with  salmon,  trout  and  bass,  as  well  as  a  score  of  other  well-known 
varieties  of  fish. 

In  the  fall  comes  its  season  of  wonderful  autumn  coloring,  more 
brilliant  than  in  other  sections  of  the  country  because  of  the  great 
variety  of  its  hardwood  growth  nowhere  equalled,  barring  possibly 
some  of  the  remaining  New  England  States.  It  has  the  maple,  whose 
leaves  become  a  flaming  red  when  touched  by  frost ;  it  has  the  oak 
with  its  wonderful  deeper  reds  and  mahogany  browns;  the  birches, 
with  their  yellows,  and  all  of  the  other  varieties  of  trees  and  bushes. 
Then,  to  set  off  this  brilliant  coloring,  we  have  the  beautiful  greens 
of  the  soft  wood  trees,  notably,  the  pines,  the  spruces,  the  firs  and 
the  hemlocks.  The  combination  during  the  turning  period,  which 
usually  runs  from  about  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
October,  is  a  picture  which  makes  of  Maine  a  fairyland  and  which 
cannot  help  but  stir  the  soul  and  to  arouse  the  sense  of  beauty  in 
even  the  most  prosaic  breast. 

Coupled  with  this  wonderful  coloring  is  Maine’s  Indian  Summer, 
a  season  of  exceptionally  clear  atmosphere,  cool,  invigorating,  and 
health-giving  to  a  marked  degree.  For  the  most  part,  also,  fair  weather 
is  likely  to  prevail  during  this  period. 
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It  is  also  the  mecca  of  the  hunter  and  the  sportsman  who  would 
go  into  the  big  woods  in  search  of  game,  for  Maine  abounds  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  wild  animal  known  to  this  latitude.  And  now  Maine 
is  presenting  its  attractions  as  a  great  winter  resort.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  Maine  winter  is  filled  with  possibilities  for  recieation 
and  health.  It  is  ideal  for  snow-shoeing,  skiing,  sleighing,  toboggan¬ 
ing,  skating  and  for  all  the  other  invigorating  cold  weather  sports,  which 
are  becoming  so  popular,  and  which  have  proven  such  an  asset  to 
Switzerland  and  certain  sections  of  Canada,  notably  Quebec. 

Maine  has  the  unique  distinction  of  having  within  its  own  boundaries 
almost  one-half  of  the  tidal  line  of  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  in  a  straight  line,  from,  its  most  westerly  point, 
at  Kittery,  to  its  most  easterly  point  at  Quoddy  Head,  just  beyond 
Eastport,  the  distance  would  measure  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
miles.  In  reality,  however,  because  of  the  immense  number  of  bays, 
coves  and  other  indentations,  the  actual  coast  line  of  the  State  reaches 
the  astounding  figure  of  2,486  miles.  The  direct  Atlantic  coast  line 
from  Eastern  Maine  to  Southern  Florida  is  1,888  miles,  while  its 
tidal  line  is  5,565  miles  in  length. 

Not  only  is  the  Maine  coast  remarkable  for  its  harbor  and  bays, 
but  it  is  the  most  picturesque  on  the  Atlantic,  possessing  every  variety 
of  coastal  features,  including  bold  headlands,  white  sea  sand  beaches 
of  unequalled  smoothness  and  length,  rocky  promontories,  green 
shores,  groups  of  islands  almost  without  number,  broad  indentures 

and  wooded  regions. 

The  State  has  about  1,300  islands,  the  great  majority  of  which  are 
located  along  the  coast,  the  largest  being  Mount  Desert  Island  which 
contains  60,000  acres  and  is  noted  for  its  superb  scenery.  This  island 
is  one  of  the  largest  on  the  entire  Atlantic  coast.  In  addition,  nearly 
every  lake  of  unusual  area  within  the  limits  of  the  State  has  its  beauti¬ 
ful  wooded  islands,  and  some  of  these,  like  Sugar  and  Deer  islands 

in  Moosehead  Lake,  are  extremely  large.  _ 

There  are  5,151  rivers  and  streams  in  Maine  having  a  place  upon  the 
State  mao,  some  being  a  great  size,  and  navigable  for  long  distances 
from  the1  ocean.  All  of  them  generate  enormous  water  power,  but 
only  about  forty  per  cent  of  that  available  has  been  developed;  the 
remainder  is  now  running  to  waste  and  awaiting  the  time  when  it 
shall  be  harnessed  by  industry. 

The  three  best-known  rivers  are  the  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  and  the 
Androscoggin  The  Penobscot  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  length,  and  has  its  source  in  Chesuncook  Lake  and  tributary  waters, 
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and  the  other  large  bodies  of  water  in  the  north  central  section  of 
Maine  just  north  and  east  of  Moosehead  Lake.  The  Kennebec  is 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  in  length  and  has  for  its  source 
enormous  Moosehead  Lake.  The  Androscoggin  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  in  length,  and  its  source  comprises  the  great  watershed 
of  the  Rangeley  Lake  system.  The  Androscoggin  is  also  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best-developed  power  rivers  in  the  United  States,  and 
turns  Maine’s  wheels  of  industry  at  Rumford,  Livermore  Falls,  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Auburn,  Lisbon  Falls  and  Brunswick.  It  does  not  run  directly 
into  the  ocean  but  finds  its  outlet  in  the  Kennebec  River  near  the  city 
of  Bath. 

Maine  has  2,465  lakes,  many  of  which  are  internationally  famous, 
and  the  State  is  surpassed  by  only  a  few  other  sections  of  similar 
areas  in  the  number  of  bodies  of  water  which  dot  its  surface.  There 
are  lakes  like  Moosehead,  the  largest  in  New  England,  and  a  veritable 
inland  sea,  forty  miles  long,  and  the  largest  lake  entirely  within  the 
confines  of  any  one  State  in  the  Union  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Okeechobee  in  Florida  if  it  may  be  called  a  lake.  Then  there  are 
hundreds  of  smaller  bodies  of  water  only  a  mile  or  more  in  diameter. 

One  of  the  most  famous  chains  is  the  Rangeley  Lakes  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  and  they  are  popular  as  resorts  because 
of  their  accessibility,  both  by  railroad  and  highway.  The  Rangeleys 
are  five  in  number  and  are  connected  by  narrow  waterways.  The  most 
eastern  is  Rangeley,  or  Oquossoc,  on  the  shore  of  which  is  located 
the  village  of  Rangeley,  the  largest  town  in  that  territory.  This  vil¬ 
lage  is  reached  both  by  narrow  gauge  railroad,  by  broad  gauge  rail¬ 
road  with  steamer  connection,  and  by  excellent  highways.  The  next 
to  the  westward  is  Mooselookmeguntic,  the  largest  lake  in  the  system. 
A  branch  of  the  main  line  of  the  Maine  Central  is  located  very  close 
to  its  shore,  and  also  runs  near  the  western  end  of  Rangeley  Lake, 
and  a  good  highway  extends  from  Rangeley  Village  to  Haines  Landing 
on  Mooselookmeguntic  Lake.  The  third  in  the  series  is  Molechunka- 
munk,  or  Upper  Richardson,  and  the  next  is  Welokenebacook,  or  Lower 
Richardson.  The  fifth,  or  last  of  the  chain,  is  Umbagog,  a  large  area 
of  which  is  within  the  limits  of  New  Hampshire.  The  Rangeleys  are 
widely  known  for  the  purity  of  their  air  and  water,  their  health-giving 
qualities,  their  remarkable  beauty,  and  their  great  fishing.  They  are 
very  high,  having  an  altitude  of  1,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  cover  an 
area  of  about  eighty  square  miles,  the  center  of  a  wonderful  lake  and 
forest  country,  abounding  in  some  of  the  finest  fishing  that  America 
affords,  as  well  as  good  hunting.  Beautiful  mountains  dot  the  surround- 
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mg  country,  and  there  are  many  rivers  and  streams  and  some  of  the 
best  natural  gravel  highways  in  the  United  States. 

Moosehead  Lake  possesses  some  of  the  most  superb  scenery  of  the 
northeast.  It  is  located  1,023  feet  above  sea  level,  is  surrounded  by 
splendid  spruce  forests  and  has  become  universally  recognized  as  a 
health  resort.  It  is  famous  for  its  superb  trout  and  salmon  fishing. 
Other  large  lakes  are  Grand  Lake  and  its  chain  in  Washington  County, 
the  Belgrade  system  in  Kennebec  County,  Sebago  and  its  several  adjoin¬ 
ing  bodies  in  Cumberland  County,  the  Fish  River  chain  in  northern 
Aroostook,  and  the  immense  number  of  large  and  small  lakes  which 
completely  dot  the  surface  of  Northern  Maine  as  well  as  various  other 
sections  of  the  State.  In  fact,  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Maine  comprise 
one-tenth  of  the  total  area  of  the  State. 

Comparatively  few  people  outside  of  Maine  realize  that  the  State 
is  very  mountainous  in  character  and  that  its  scenery,  because  of  this 
fact,  rivals  in  grandeur  and  picturesqueness  any  to  be  found  throughout 
the  United  States,  barring  possibly  a  few  notable  exceptions  like  Colo¬ 
rado.  The  mountains  of  Maine  are  further  described  in  Chapter  One. 

Maine  is  always  cool.  Its  average  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is 
43.6  degrees,  and  average  precipitation  is  only  44.70  inches. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  which  few  understand.  There  comes 
down  upon  the  melting  glaciers  and  icebergs  of  the  North  Country  a 
cold  Arctic  current  which  sweeps  around  the  point  of  Cape  Sable  in 
Nova  Scotia,  up  through  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  along  the  Maine  coast 
and  joins  the  Gulf  Stream  off  the  coast  of  upper  Massachusetts  or  New 
Hampshire.  The  Gulf  Stream  after  passing  Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts 
bears  out  to  sea  away  past  Newfoundland  on  its  way  to  the  European 
coasts.  The  Arctic  current  eddying  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  and  flowing 
as  it  does  inside  the  Gulf  Stream  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
region.  These  Arctic  currents  have  for  centuries  beaten  against  the 
coast  until  the  whole  shore  is  ragged  out  like  a  fringe.  Ridges  of  bare 
rock  jut  far  out  into  the  sea  ending  in  reefs  and  rocky  islands,  rough 
hewn  by  the  hand  of  nature  from  the  rocky  ribs  of  Maine. 

Between  these  promontories,  the  neighoring  ocean  thrusts  its  waters, 
lapping  its  way  with  ceaseless  motion  farther  and  still  farther  inland, 
until  the  powerful  tides  have  woven  passages  for  the  sea  through  the 
outer  fringe  of  headlands,  and  pressing  onward  have  left  their  fragments 
behind  in  the  form  of  countless  islands  which  dot  the  coast  in  every 

direction : 

“Bays  resplendent  as  the  heavens 
Starred  and  gemmed  by  a  thousand  isles.” 
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The  Gulf  of  Maine— Why  the  Maine  Coast  is  Cool— The  Gulf  of 
Maine  appears  on  both  old-time  and  modern  maps;  its  absence  from 
the  school  textbooks  is  responsible  for  the  obscurity  of  its  true  geo¬ 
graphical  name. 

That  angle  of  the  sea  enclosed  between  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Sable 
is  not  so  broad  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  nor  so  deep  as  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  but  it  contains  more  of  summer  life  and  interest  than  a  score 

of  either  combined. 

The  remarkable  coast  of  “Hundred-harbored  Maine”  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  gulf,  to  the  south  of  which  is  the  historically 
interesting  old  North  Shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  and  beyond  the 
bays  and  headlands  of  the  Maine  coast  is  the  South  Shore  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces. 

This  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  and  includes  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
This  whole  water  is  not  heated  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  for  after  leaving 
the  Massachusetts  coast  it  goes  out  to  sea  away  past  Newfoundland, 
and  on  to  the  European  coasts.  Instead  of  that  warm  current,  a  cold 
Arctic  one  sweeps  close  round  the  point  of  Cape  Sable,  and  eddying 
in  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  it  makes  its  way  southward  inside  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  whole  region.  These  Arctic  currents, 
often  laden  with  icebergs,  have  for  centuries  beaten  against  the  coast, 
until  the  whole  shore  is  ragged  out  like  a  fringe.  Ridges  of  bare  rock 
jut  out  into  the  sea,  ending  in  reefs  and  rocky  islands,  making  the 
Maine  coast  unlike  any  other  on  the  continent. 

Hundred-Harbored  Maine — For  scenic  and  vacational  purposes  the 
coast  of  Maine  lends  itself  to  four  divisions  each  with  its  own 
characteristics. 

First— The  territory  Kittery  to  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Portland.  A 
series  of  wonderful  surf  bathing  beaches  interspersed  by  rocky  cliffs, 
and  so  shelving  that  when  the  tide,  in  its  six-hour  ebb  and  flow,  is  out, 
it  exposes  a  long  stretch  of  white  sea  sand  which  draws  the  rays  of 
the  sun  and  becomes  thoroughly  warmed.  As  the  tidal  waters  flow 
back  over  this  sand  the  water  is  heated  to  a  temperature  which  makes 
it  ideal  for  sea  bathing. 

Second — That  territory  from  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Portland  to  Rock¬ 
land  and  Penobscot  Bay,  of  more  rocky  and  rugged  character,  but  with 
short  intervening  sand  beaches  where  bathing  is  enjoyed,  though  the 
water  is  not  so  warm  as  at  the  beaches  south  of  Portland.  This  country 
with  its  diversified  scenery  of  ledge-bordered  shore,  with  a  growth  of 
spruce  and  fir,  which  starts  at  the  water’s  edge  and  stretches  inland, 
with  its  sandy  beaches  tucked  in  between  the  outcropping  ledges  is 
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specially  attractive  to  artists  and  writers,  many  of  whom  have  their 
summer  homes  here  to  which  they  return  each  succeeding  season. 

Its  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  while  offering  every  comfort,  are 
not  over  pretentious  and  are  therefore  filled  with  people  of  modest 
means,  and  those  who  wish  to  get  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  too 
active  social  requirements  and  be  where  they  can  just  loaf  and  rest 
and  enjoy  themselves. 

There  is  social  diversion  in  plenty,  if  sought,  as  there  is  a  Casino 
at  each  resort  for  dancing  and  other  indoor  summer  activities,  but  it  is 

that  kind  that  is  relieved  of  formality. 

Third — The  coastal  estuaries  from  Penobscot  Bay  to  Frenchman’s 
Bay,  Bar  Harbor  and  Mount  Desert  Island.  The  coast  line  grows 
more  rugged  here,  with  a  lessening  number  of  beaches  between  rocky 
headlands,  against  which  the  inrushing  sea  dashes  itself  with  a  roar  and 
breaks  into  spray  which  glistens  like  countless  diamonds  as  it  catches 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  much  sought  after  by  artists  looking  for 
rugged  effects  in  marine  studies. 

Its  great  hotels  are  visited  by  people  of  wealth  and  accompanying 
social  activities. 

Fourth — That  country  east  of  Frenchman’s  Bay  and  stretching  away 
to  Grand  Manan,  not  so  well  developed  in  a  summer  resort  way,  but 
with  splendid  possibilities  and  offering  many  opportunities  for  a  com¬ 
bination  of  seashore  and  country  life  at  modest  priced  boarding  places. 

From  the  New  Hampshire  Border  Line  at  Kittery  to  Cape  Elizabeth 
and  Portland — The  traveler  who  enters  Maine  through  its  southernmost 
point,  crosses  the  Piscataqua  River  into  the  old  town  of  Kittery  opposite 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Kittery,  like  most  east  coast  towns,  has 
its  distinctive  historical  interests.  Settled  in  1622,  incorporated  in  1651, 
the  first  town  to  receive  a  charter  from  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
Here  was  built  the  “Ranger,”  first  ship  to  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
commanded  by  Paul  Jones,  and  manned  wholly  by  men  from  along 

the  Piscataqua  shores. 

At  Kittery  Point  stands  the  mansion  of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  who 
led  the  New  England  troops  in  1747  in  the  siege  of  Louisburg. 

The  Kittery  Navy  Yard,  an  extensive  modern  government  plant,  is 
well  worth  a  visit.  Among  the  famous  ships  here  built  and  equipped 
was  the  “Kearsarge,”  designed  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeking  out 
the  “Alabama,”  and  launched  in  ninety  days  from  the  laying  of  its  keel. 
In  1905  the  Russo-Japanese  Peace  Conference  was  held  at  the  Navy 
Yard  and  here  was  signed  the  treaty  concluding  peace.  Admiral  Cervera 
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and  all  the  survivors  of  the  naval  battle  of  Santiago  were  quartered 
here  as  prisoners  of  war  in  the  summer  of  1898. 

The  Kittery  shore  is  dotted  with  summer  homes  and  is  so  close  to 
Portsmouth  that  its  people  mingle  freely  with  the  life  of  both  places. 
Here  the  new  interstate  memorial  bridge  connects  Maine  with  New 
Hampshire. 

Beyond  Kittery,  nine  miles  east  of  Portsmouth,  lies  the  town  of 
York,  unique  in  colonial  history.  Settled  as  early  as  1624,  first  called 
Agamenticus  from  the  Indian  name  of  its  mountain,  later  Bristol  from 
the  English  home  of  its  early  settlers,  and  in  1642  incorporated  as 
Gorgeana,  the  first  chartered  city  in  America,  the  capital  of  the 
Royalist  Province  of  Maine;  and  finally  in  1652  taken  over  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  incorporated  as  the  town  of  York. 

The  eastbound  traveler  first  enters  York  Village,  with  its  colonial 
church,  courthouse  and  museum,  built  in  1653  for  a  jail  and  known  as 
one  of  Maine’s  richest  treasure-houses  for  such  relics.  From  the  village 
green,  April  21,  1775,  marched  the  first  troops  to  leave  the  District  of 
Maine,  in  response  to  news  from  Lexington.  York  Village  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  center  of  the  town,  but  has  many  summer  residences.  Each  sum¬ 
mer,  usually  about  the  fifteenth  of  August,  six  or  more  of  York’s 
beautiful  mansions  open  their  doors  to  the  public  and  with  stately 
hospitality  bid  the  visitors  welcome — for  a  fee  which  is  used  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  York  Historical  and  Improvement  Society. 

A  mile  below  York  Village  is  York  Harbor,  one  of  the  high  class 
summer  resorts  of  New  England.  This  is  essentially  a  village  of  sub¬ 
stantial  and  beautiful  summer  homes  which  are  largely  owned  by  their 
occupants,  with  a  proper  proportion  of  attractive  rented  cottages,  first- 
class  hotels  and  boarding  houses;  all  constituting  one  of  the  distinctive 
and  wealthy  summer  colonies  of  New  England.  At  this  point  York 
River  empties  into  the  sea,  and  forms  a  convenient  and  safe  port  of 
entry  for  yachts,  large  and  small,  with  coastwise  ocean  views;  yet  in 
a  few  minutes’  time,  by  canoe  up  river  or  by  motor  drives,  one  may  be 
among  the  quiet  woods  and  fields  of  the  country. 

At  the  Harbor  the  Short  Sands  beach,  protected  by  two  high  head¬ 
lands,  affords  ideal  sea  bathing,  which  is  one  of  the  noon-hour  attrac¬ 
tions.  York  Country  Club,  located  a  mile  up  river,  is  an  old  established 
and  one  of  the  most  attractive  eighteen-hole  courses  in  New  England — 
well  bunkered  and  every  variety  of  hazard,  and  an  additional  nine-hole 
course  is  projected.  Ten  tennis  courts  are  maintained.  The  Club  House 
shares  with  the  Reading  Room,  and  Men’s  Club,  the  social  activities 
of  the  community.  Along  the  shore,  following  the  State  highway  east, 
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and  distant  four  miles  is  York  Beach,  another  large  summer  resort 
combining  hotel  and  cottage  life,  representing  nearly  every  part  of 
this  country  and  Canada.  It  is  built  much  in  the  shape  of  a  gieat  horse¬ 
shoe  extending  from  headland  to  headland,  with  the  bathing  beach 
in  the  center.  Upon  these  rocky  headlands,  or  bluffs,  one  of  them 
tipped  by  “The  Nubble”  and  its  lighthouse,  the  unbroken  Atlantic  beats 
ceaselessly.  York  Beach  is  the  terminus  of  the  York  Harbor  &  Beach 
branch  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  Between  York  Harbor  and 
York  Beach  stretches  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  Long  Beach, 
one  of  the  broadest,  smoothest  and  firmest  stretches  of  sand,  delightful 
both  for  bathing  and  driving  and  lined  with  attractive  cottages  and 

hotels. 

A  little  beyond  York  Beach  toward  Ogunquit  is  York  Cliffs  and  Bald 
Head  Cliff,  in  all  five  or  more  miles  of  high,  rocky  shore,  typical  of 
the  Maine  coast,  and  of  interesting  geological  formations.  Several 
hotels  and  many  fine  summer  homes  mark  the  commanding  viewpoints, 

both  ocean  and  inland,  along  the  shore. 

Five  miles  inland  Mount  Agamenticus  rises  seven  hundred  feet,  the 
highest  land  on  the  coast  between  the  Gulf  and  Mount  Desert.  From  the 
State  fire  tower  on  its  summit  the  range  of  vision  takes  in  the  White 
Mountains  and  the  seacoast  from  Rockland  to  Cape  Ann. 

The  fine  broad  sand  shelves,  interspersed  with  scenic  rock  formations, 
continue  along  the  Wells  shore,  which  includes  Ogunquit  and  Wells 
Beach.  No  better  surf  bathing  can  be  found  than  here ;  the  bold  heads, 
with  almost  hidden  coves  where  fishermen  shelter  their  boats,  lure  the 
artist;  motorist  and  horseman  appreciate  the  shore  roads  and  wooded 
drives.  It  is  an  Elysium  to  the  lover  of  scenery.  In  the  startling  rock 
formations  may  be  discerned  “Abraham  Lincoln”  and  “The  Watch 
Dog”  A  fertile  farming  country  slopes  down  to  the  shore,  and 
in  the  farmhouses  and  village  homes  hosts  of  summer  folk  find  hos¬ 
pitable  accommodations. 

Picturesque  Ogunquit  River  offers  long  dreamy  afternoons  and  eve¬ 
nings  to  canoeists.  Golfers  find  a  summer  home  at  the  Cliff  Country 

Club,  with  its  nine-hole  course.  _  . 

Berwick,  a  few  miles  in  the  interior,  is  credited  as  being  the  site  of 

the  first  lumber  mill  in  America — “for  in  that  town  was  erected  in  1631 
the  first  saw  mill  in  the  New  World,  also  the  second  saw  mill  in  1634 
and  in  1650  the  first  gang  saw  mill  on  this  continent  if  not  in  the  world. 

The  same  charm  that  comes  from  the  close  neighboring  of  seashore 
and  country  extends  to  the  Kennebunk  resorts.  Sea,  breezes  that  sweep 
over  Cape  Arundel  put  tingling  life  in  the  air  of  Kennebunk  Beach.  The 
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beach  itself  is  long  and  smooth  and  the  daily  dip  is  invigorating.  Family 
life  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Beach,  and  the  golfers  are  welcomed 
to  membership  privileges  at  the  Webhannet  Golf  Club. 

The  Kennebunkport  hotels  are  many  and  the  comfort  of  their  guests 
is:  given  thoughtful  consideration.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  cottages 
on  the  Maine  coast  are  located  here.  Among  other  facilities  for  enjoy¬ 
ment,  a  golf  course  of  eighteen  holes  has  been  laid  out  with  expert  care. 
The  bathing  beach  is  a  lively  place,  and  popular  for  children  with  their 
pails  and  shovels.  Sailing  is  a  favorite  sport,  and  there  is  good  fishing, 
both  deep  sea  and  off  the  high  rocks. 

Nearby  is  the  Kennebunk  River  a  place  of  delight  to  canoeists  and 
all  others  who  care  for  aquatic  pastimes,  and  the  river  sports  that  are 
held  annually  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  carnival,  which  is  entered  into 
with  zest  by  the  young  people  and  watched  by  crowds  from  the  banks 
and  from  innumerable  small  craft.  Floating  up  the  river  with  the  tide, 
picnicking  or  playing  golf  until  the  tide  turns  and  then  dropping  down 
stream  again,  is  one  of  the  many  ways  of  spending  a  perfect  day  at 
Kennebunkport. 

Cape  Porpoise,  close  at  hand,  is  a  bold,  rugged  place  where  the  ocean 
provides'  the  chief  charm.  Here  are  hotels  famous  for  tempting  dinners 
in  which  lobsters  and  other  sea-foods  figure  largely.  Goose  Rocks  and 
Fortune’s  Rocks  are  points  of  interest  which  ramblers  delight  to  visit 
for  their  scenic  attractions.  Biddeford  Pool  has  a  substantial  cottage 
development. 

A  few  miles  inland  from  the  Biddeford  is  the  home  of  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  the  author  of  “Timothy’s  Quest,”  “Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm,”  “Mother  Carey’s  Chickens”  and  other  well-known  stories. 

The  splendid  sweep  of  firm,  white  sand  that  comprises  Old  Orchard’s 
wonderful  beach  is  famous  the  world  around.  It  stretches  for  miles 
eastward  to  Pine  Point  and  westward  to  Bay  View,  and  at  low  tide 
its  broad  expanse,  curving  along  the  crescent  shore,  offers  one  of  the 
most  princely  playgrounds  over  which  the  blue  sky  bends.  Of  this 
fact  the  vacation  throngs  that  seek  relief  from  summer  heat  and  the 
city’s  turmoil  are  not  unmindful.  Add  to  this  an  exhilarating  surf,  the 
security  which  encompasses  the  bathers  at  their  daily  sport,  and  the 
cool  sea  breeze  that  nearly  always  blows,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  the  popularity  of  this  old-established  Maine  resort.  The  busy 
bazaars  along  its  2,000-foot  steel  pier  and  the  numerous  small  shops 
where  souvenirs,  knick-knacks  and  notions  suggestive  of  summerland 
pleasures  are  displayed  in  bewildering  profusion,  are  the  gathering 
places  of  cosmopolitan  throngs,  and  give  it  an  air  of  animation  at  all 
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times.  Camp  Grounds,  Ocean  Park,  Bay  View  Ferry  Beach  and  Camp 
Ellis  are  all  descriptive  names  and  are  reached  by  car  line  or  motor 
from  Old  Orchard.  Cottage  and  hotel  guests  are  welcomed  to  tie 
tennis  courts  and  golf  course  of  the  Old  Orchard  Country  Club. 

Pine  Point,  Scarboro,  Scarboro  Beach,  Dunstan  and  Higgms  Beac 
and  just  north  of  Old  Orchard,  and  not  far  along  is  Prout’s  Neck,  with 
many  cottages  and  good  hotels.  Because  this  neck  of  land  stretches 
out  into  the  ocean,  it  always  has  a  cool  sea  breeze.  A  country  club 
provides  for  golf,  tennis  and  social  affairs.  There  is  an  ideal  bathing 
beach,  with  pleasant  water,  and  entire  freedom  from  undertow.  Three 
rivers  in  the  near  neighborhood  are  delightful  for  canoeing  and  there 

is  good  fishing  off  the  high  rocks.  # 

On  the  Dunstan  River  in  the  town  of  Scarboro,  where  a  giant  elm 
now  stands,  is  a  marker  dedicated  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  which  designates  the  location  of  the  home  of  William  King, 
the  first  Governor  of  Maine.  Across  the  highway  is  the  level  field  where 

soldiers  were  drilled  for  the  Revolutionary  War. 

At  lower  Biddeford,  upon  the  reported  site  of  R.  Vine’s  winter  camp 
of  1616,  is  a  bronze  tablet  reading  “Richard  Vines,  agent  of  Sir  er- 
dinando  Gorges,  to  experience  and  report  upon  the  CLIMATE  of 
ENGLAND,  visits  the  Indians  in  their  huts,  and  passes  the  winter  o 
1616  at  the  present  LEIGHTON’S  POINT,  territory  of  BIDDEFORD, 
while  his  ship  lay  in  the  nearby  WINTER  HARBOR’  until  spring. 

•  W.  E.  Barry  of  Kennebunk  who  is  well  versed  is  historic  lore  writes 
“The  casual  thinker  reverting  to  the  past  associates  the  coming  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  as  the  beginning  of  civilization  m  New  England.  Tru  y 
it  was  so  as  a  beginning  that  proved  permanent  but  for  an  attempted 
start  Maine  seemingly  has  precedence  with  its  Popham  colonization 
and  their  Fort  George  and  the  visit  of  Richard  Vines  and  his  ships 
company  to  Winter  Harbor  upon  the  Saco  River  in  the  late  season 

Winter  Harbor  referred  to  is  undoubtedly  the  “Biddeford  Pool  of 

the  present  day.  .  ,  •  ,  .  . 

Fourteen  years  later  R.  Vines  with  an  associate  obtained  a  patent 

of  extended  territory  here,  and  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  later 

Biddeford  of  busy  mills  was  begun. 

Portland,  the  birthplace  and  beloved  of  the  great  American  poet, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  rich  in  history  and  patriotic  lore  as  well 
as  in  natural  beauty  of  environment,  and  located  at  the  head  of  Casco 
Bay  with  its  charmingly  diversified  shores  and  picturesque  islands  is 
a  gateway  to  the  summer  lands  of  Maine-to  shore,  mountains,  lakes 
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and  woods.  As  a  vacation  point  itself  it  offers  the  visitor  the  advantages 
of  metropolitan  hotels,  stores  and  theatres  only  a  few  steps  from  the 
shore  of  a  most  delightful  arm  of  the  sea. 

Situated  on  a  peninsula,  scarcely  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width  at 
its  narrowest,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  Portland  is  almost  sea-surrounded  and  always  cool. 
Offshore  breezes  in  the  morning,  shifting  sea-breezes  as  day  advances, 
are  the  rule.  Eastern  and  Western  Promenades  are  the  two  esplanades 
of  the  city,  the  former  commanding  an  incomparable  sea  view,  while 
from  the  latter  there  is  a  wonderful  view  of  the  White  Mountains  sixty 
miles  away  and  with  a  good  glass  one  may  see  the  structures  upon  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington.  Deering’s  Woods,  celebrated  in  Long¬ 
fellow’s  poems,  have  been  transformed  into  a  rest  and  recreation  park 
and  breathing  place  for  the  city. 

Along  the  Cape  Elizabeth  shores  which  stretch  away  from  the  city  to 
the  south  for  six  or  eight  miles  are  a  succession  of  cottage  colonies, 
sandy  beaches  and  rocky  headlands,  culminating  in  Trundy’s  reef  and 
the  remaining  one  of  the  so-called  “Two-Lights”  and  the  United  States 
Life  Saving  Station.  Nearer  the  city  is  Portland  Headlight,  one  of  the 
earliest  to  be  built  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  serving  as  a  warder 
to  the  entrance  to  Portland  Harbor. 

The  summer  isles  of  Casco  Bay” — although  generally  reputed  to 
number  as  many  as  the  days  of  the  year, — a  more  conservative  estimate 
gives  them  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  but  there  is  no  limit  what¬ 
ever  to  the  opportunities  that  they  include  for  holiday  sport  and  vacation 
enjoyment.  Some  have  smooth  beaches,  admirable  for  bathing,  many 
wild  and  rocky  cliffs.  Local  steamer  lines  maintain  regular  schedules 
about  the  island  landings  and  to  the  communities  upon  the  various 
necks  and  headlands  on  the  Bay  shore. 

Alluring  salt  water  fishing  adds  to  the  attractions  of  the  Casco  Bay 
as  a  summer  playground  and,  although  hosts  of  sightly  places  on  the 
islands  have  been  utilized  for  cottage  sites,  there  are  abundant  wild 
nooks  available  for  picnics,  clam  bakes  and  moonlight  parties.  Some 
of  the  islands  are  heavily  wooded. 

Of  the  islands,  Peaks’  is  the  nearest  and  is  a  suburb  and  ward  of 
Portland.  It  has  a  summer  amusement  park,  numerous  hotels,  and  a 
cottage  colony.  The  Diamonds— Little  and  Great  Diamond— with  their 
quieter  life,  have  been  “discovered”  by  people  from  afar  and  near  who 
have  established  cottage  homes  there.  Cushing’s  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor,  has  remarkable  cliffs  rising  to  seaward,  among  them  a 
resemblance  to  a  human  profile,  known  as  White  Head.  An  excellent 
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bathing  beach  and  many  summer  cottages  complete  its  list  of  attractions. 

Long  Island  with  Peaks’  and  Cushing’s  forms  part  of  the  outer 
chain”  which  protects  the  waters  of  the  inner  Bay;  Great  Chebeague, 
the  second  largest  of  the  islands,  Little  Chebeague,  Cliff,  Bailey  s  and 
Orr’s  Islands,  are  all  readily  accessible.  The  last-named  is  familiar  to 
many  readers  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  “Pearl  of  Orr’s  Island,”  while 
one  of  the  small  islands  is  believed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  Rev. 
Elijah  Kellogg’s  “Elm  Island”  stories.  The  tourist  on  the  inter-island 
steamers  sees,  across  Broad  Sound,  Eagle  Island,  the  summer  home 
of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  the  discoverer  of  the  North 

Pole. 

Harpswell  Neck,  although  of  the  mainland,  partakes  of  the  character 
of  the  island  retreats  of  Casco  Bay ;  and  on  the  shores  of  Pott’s  Harbor 
are  summer  hotels  and  many  cottages.  Near  the  mainland  are  Cousin’s, 
Littlejohn’s,  Bustin’s  and  other  islands. 

Northward  and  eastward  of  Portland  the  journey  lies  through  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Cumberland  and  Yarmouth,  towns  that  lie  along  Casco  Bay, 
their  shores  known  by  the  quaint  old  name  “Foresides,”  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  remainder  of  the  locality,  the  inference  being  that  in 
the  old  days  at  least — they  presented  their  foresides  to  the  sea,  the 
source  of  their  greatest  prosperity.  Scattered  along  these  foresides  still 
arq  to  be  seen  the  homes  of  retired  seafaring  men  who  acquired  a  snug 
competence  in  the  India  or  coasting  trade,  and  who  found  it  difficult, 
even  in  the  days  of  their  retirement,  to  make  their  homes  out  of  sight 
of  the  blue  water  they  loved.  The  Falmouth  Foresides  have  been  the 
most  extensively  developed  for  residence  purposes. 

Brunswick,  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Foresides,  is  the  seat  of  Bowdoin 
College,  and  beneath  its  academic  elms  have  sauntered  in  their  student 
days  the  novelist  Hawthorne,  the  poet  Longfellow,  and  Franklin  Pierce, 
afterward  to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  Here  Elijah  Kellogg 
laid  the  scenes  of  the  “Whispering  Pine”  series,  inimitable  stories  of 
student  life  of  long  ago.  To  Brunswick,  Longfellow  brought  his  youth¬ 
ful  bride;  and  here  was  written  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  its  author,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  being  the  wife  of  a  professor  of  Bowdoin. 

Just  south  of  Brunswick  lies  Harpswell,  Bailey  s  and  Orr  s  Islands, 
forest-crowned  and  well  equipped  with  hotels  and  cottages.  Whittier  s 
“Dead  Ship  of  Harpswell”  has  immortalized  this  locality  in  verse,  and 
contributed  a  phrase  than  which  two  generations  of  writers  have  not 
applied  anything  more  descriptive  to  this  entire  coast: 

“From  gray  sea  fog,  for  icy  drift, 

From  peril  and  from  pain, 
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The  home-bound  fisher  greets  thy  lights, 

O  hundred-harbored  Maine !” 

Bath,  a  historic  shipbuilding  town  of  Maine,  is  situated  on  the  Kenne¬ 
bec  River  nine  miles  seaward  from  Brunswick  and  a  short  distance 
below  the  confluence  of  that  mighty  stream  and  the  wandering  An¬ 
droscoggin.  Every  sea  over  which  an  American  flag  has  flown  has 
known  the  ships  whose  keels  were  laid  at  Bath. 

It  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Bath  down  the  west  side  of  the  Kennebec 
to  Popham  Beach  and  Fort  Popham.  As  you  pass  through  Winnegance 
you  will  see  the  mill  pond  and  the  tide  mill,  the  oldest  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  Built  in  1801  by  Richard  Morse  it  has  continued  ever  since 
sawing  lumber  daily  and  almost  the  only  survivor  of  the  once  prosperous 
lumber  business  that  flourished  along  the  Kennebec. 

However  historians  may  differ  two  things  are  certain :  Somebody 
discovered  this  river;  the  discovery  was  made  previous  to  the  year  1607, 
because  when  the  first  colony  was  sent  out  of  England  for  this  part  of 
the  world,  it  was  directed  to  this  very  river  and  to  no  other. 

Fort  St.  George  was  built  herein  under  George  Popham  in  1607  and 
he  died  the  following  year. 

The  present  Fort  Popham  was  begun  under  General  Totten’s  super¬ 
vision  in  1861  and  later  abandoned  after  being  half  completed  because 
modern  artillery  could  batter  down  those  granite  walls. 

From  Bath  accommodating  little  steamers  ply  the  Kennebec — truly 
a  stream  of  pleasure  in  summer.  By  them  one  reaches  various  resorts 
situated  amid  entrancing  scenery,  including  Popham  Beach,  Southport, 
Mouse  and  Squirrel  Islands,  Five  Islands,  Isle  of  Springs,  MacMahan 
Island  and  Boothbay  Harbor.  Nearly  all  are  also  reached  by  good  motor 
roads.  There  is  no  lack  of  accommodation  in  these  summer  colonies ; 
handsome  cottages  are  increasing  in  number  yearly.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  such  a  broken  shore  furnishes  ideal  harbors  for  yachts, 
and  the  boating  and  fishing  are  excellent. 

Boothbay  Harbor,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot  River, 
has  excellent  hotels  and  stores  and  plenty  of  amusements  for  its  summer 
population,  including  a  good  golf  course.  Boothbay  Region,  as  it 
is  called,  is  made  up  of  several  lively  summer  communities  including 
Boothbay  proper,  Boothbay  Harbor,  East  Boothbay,  Bayville,  West 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Linekin,  Ocean  Point,  and  others  which  make  up  a 
population  of  some  three  or  four  thousand  people ;  and  the  summer 
resident  of  that  region  has  the  advantage  of  excellent  markets,  banks, 
up-to-date  stores  of  all  kinds,  moving  picture  theatres,  garages,  tea 
houses,  etc.  In  its  ample  harbor  the  fleets  of  the  New  York,  Corinthian, 
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Boston  and  Eastern  Yacht  clubs  make  frequent  rendezvous,  and  the 
port  is  a  point  of  embarkation  for  a  number  of  other  resorts  which  have 
come  into  favor  rapidly.  These  include  Christmas  Cove  and — far  down 
the  eastern  horizon — historic  Pemaquid  and  Monhegan  Island. 

Squirrel  Island  is  the  objective  of  a  great  deal  of  vacation  travel, 
as  it  isi  the  oldest  resort  along  this  section  of  the  shore,  and  was  orig¬ 
inally  the  camping  place  of  families  from  the  Upper  Kennebec  River 
towns.  Gradually  the  cottages  began  to  spring  up  and  an  association 
was  formed  by  the  property  owners,  which  now  controls  the  affairs  of 
the  island.  Squirrel  is  the  summer  home  of  many  of  the  members  of 
our  college  faculties,  and1  a  large  representation  of  some  of  the  brightest 
lights  in  the  professional  and  business  world.  Among  the  cottages 
are  several  of  imposing  appearance,  and  the  place  has  an  air'  of  elegance 
and  refinement  without  the  embarrassments  of  burdensome  wealth  and 
fashion — an  ideal  summer  cottage  colony  with  an  ideal  setting  of  the 
deep  emerald  sea  flecked  with  a  thousand  sails. 

Southport  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful  islands  and  is  a  part  of  the 
western  formation  of  Boothbay  Harbor  and  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  drawbridge. 

Christmas  Cove  possesses  precisely  that  degree  of  seclusion  which 
quickens  the  appreciative  of  its  distinctive  qualities.  While  it  is 
geographically  the  southern  end  of  Rutherford  Island,  it  is  virtually 
part  of  the  mainland,  since  the  narrow  estuary  which  separates  the 
island  is  spanned  by  a  bridge.  So  Christmas  Cove  has  none  of  the 
disadvantages  of  insularity.  Here  precipitous  cliffs  face  with  bold 
defiance  the  Atlantic’s  broad  flood ;  here,  deep  and  dense,  stretch  groves 
of  fir  gracefully,  sometimes  almost  weirdly,  festooned  with  delicate 
moss;  here  a  grassy  meadow  slopes  to  the  verge  of  a  peaceful  little 
bay.  This  rare  variety  is  indeed  the  secret  of  Christmas  Cove.  Among 
delightful  conditions  is  that  comfortable  remoteness  which  is  essential 
to  the  truest  season  of  rest.  But  this  is  no  paradise  of  stagnation. 
Activity  is  characteristic  of  the  life  which  one  enters  here.  The  little 
harbor  is  a  favorite  resort  for  yachts ;  the  bay  is  alive  with  sailing  craft. 
Fishing  and  bathing  are  the  common  pastimes.  A  casino  affords  pleasant 
opportunities  for  social  intercourse. 

At  Pemaquid  the  antiquarians  have  unearthed  the  ruins  of  ancient 
fortifications. 

Into  the  peaceful  harbor  of  Pemaquid  in  1607  sailed  the  “Mary  and 
John”  and  “The  Gift  of  God”  and  Captain  Popham  and  Captain  Gilbert, 
nephew  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  stood  on  the  soil  of  America  thirteen 
years  before  the  Pilgrim  came  to  Plymouth. 
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Indian  massacres,  battles  between  the  French  and  English — all  have 
played  their  part  in  making  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots 
conected  with  the  early  history  of  America. 

A  detailed  story  of  all  that  happened  here  in  those  early  days  can 
be  read  in  J.  Henry  Cartland’s  “Twenty  Years  at  Pemaquid.” 

The  ancient  street  pavings,  dating  back  to  no  one  knows  when,  may 
be  the  remains  of  a  race  of  hardy  Norsemen  or  adventurers  from  Spain 
antedating  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 

Monhegan  Island,  rising  from  the  sea  ten  miles  offshore,  attracts  by 
its  sheer  picturesqueness  and  restfulness  a  loyal  summer  throng.  The 
whole  of  Monhegan  Island  seems  to  be  one  immense  rock  rising  to  a 
great  height  out  of  the  sea.  For  over  thirty  years  artists  have  been 
coming  to  Monhegan,  attracted  by  the  wild  beauty  of  the  place,  many 
coming  year  after  year  and  building  summer  homes  here.  The  surf 
after  a  storm  is  wonderful  beyond  description,  some  people  remaining 
weeks  on  the  island  just  to  see  it.  The  natural  beauties  of  the  place  are 
unsurpassed.  Standing  on  Black  Head  or  White  Head  and  gazing  out 
over  the  broad  Atlantic,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  spot.  These  mighty  headlands,  washed  by  the  waves 
of  countless  ages,  are  as  rugged  today  as  when  the  white  man  first 
landed  on  these  shores  and  might  have  inspired  the  author  to  write  those 
familiar  lines — “Upon  a  stern  and  rockbound  coast,  what  sought  they 
thus  afar.” 

Between  Monhegan  and  Pemaquid  Point,  which  is  on  the  mainland, 
was  fought  the  historic  sea  battle  between  the  English  brig  “Boxer” 
and  the  American  brig  “Enterprise”  in  the  War  of  1812,  the  graves  of 
whose  commanders  are  in  the  Eastern  Cemetery,  Portland. 

Eastward  from  Bath — At  Bath  the  train  crosses  the  Kennebec  at 
the  “long  reach”  to  Woolwich  upon  a  train-ferry,  and  motorists  are 
taken  over  on  another  ferry. 

Near  Wiscasset,  a  few  miles  beyond,  in  the  town  of  Edgecomb,  one 
sees  the  old  redoubt  of  an  earthwork  fortification  and  a  blockhouse  of 
preservation.  Fort  Edgecomb,  located  on  Davis  Island  in  Wiscasset 
Bay,  was  built  in  1808  and  1809  by  the  United  States  Government,  the 
site  having  been  selected  in  person  by  General  Henry  Dearborn,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War.  The  block-house,  the  only  building  remaining  on  the  site 
of  the  fort,  is  a  most  interesting  specimen  of  the  military  architecture 
of  that  time.  It  may  be  reached  by  diverging  slightly  to  the  left  of 
the  main  highway.  More  appealing  still  is  the  “Marie  Antoinette 
House”  on  the  Sheepscot  River;  this  historic  mansion  of  simple  colonial 
architecture  we  are  told  was  erected  by  a  handful  of  the  faithful  ad- 
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herents  of  the  unfortunate  French  queen  to  serve  as  a  haven  in  the 
New  World,  to  which  they  plotted  to  aid  her  to  escape  from  the  Com¬ 
munists.  Wiscasset  teems  with  the  lore  of  the  brave  old  days  of  explora¬ 
tion  and  pioneer  settlements,  of  voyageurs  and  colonists,  of  Indian 
massacres  and  wars  in  the  struggle  of  empires  to  dominate  the  New 
World.  The  bridge  across  the  Sheepscot  River  is  said  to  be  the  longest 
bridge  over  tidewater  of  its  kind  in  New  England,  3,350  feet  long,  built 
in  1847. 

The  early  English  settlement  here  was  begun  at  or  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  George  Davis  who,  in  1663,  1666  and  1668 
secured  from  the  Indian  Sagamores  of  Sheepscot  River  deeds  of  lands  on 
both  sides  of  Wiscasset  Bay.  The  settlers  of  that  period  were  driven 
away  during  the  Indian  wars  of  that  century.  The  resettlement  was 
begun  about  1729  under  the  Wiscasset  or  Boston  Company  claiming 
under  the  Davis  occupancy  as  his  heirs  or  by  purchase  of  his  heirs. 
Many  descendants  of  those  who  came  here  during  the  second  settlement 
are  now  living  at  Wiscasset,  some  occupying  lands  then  taken  up  by 
their  ancestors. 

Twin  villages,  New  Castle  and  Damariscotta,  lie  on  either  side  of 
the  Damariscotta  River;  and  from  the  latter  the  motorist  leaves  the 
main  highway  leading  to  Rockland  bound  for  Christmas  Cove,  as 
does  the  passenger  traveling  by  rail  who  takes  the  steamer  of  the 
Damariscotta  Steamboat  Company  for  Clark’s  Cove,  South  Bristol, 
Heron  Island  and  Christmas  Cove.  Stage  lines  run  down  into  the  sea¬ 
ward  town  of  Bristol,  founded  under  a  grant  to  some  merchants  of 
old  Bristol,  in  England,  in  1631. 

The  motor  and  rail  lines  run  on  to  Waldoboro,  Warren  and  Thomas- 
ton,  the  last  a  pleasant  little  town  on  the  Georges  River.  In  the  Isaac 
Reed  mansion  in  Waldoboro  may  be  seen  models  and  pictures  of  famous 
sailing  vessels  which  make  up  the  Warren  W.  Creamer  collection. 
Thomaston  was  the  home  town  of  General  Henry  Knox,  Washington’s 
chief  of  artillery,  secretary  of  war  from  1785  to  1795,  and  founder  of 
the  Order  of  Cincinnati.  The  Colonial  mansion  “Montpelier”  from 
which,  in  the  stagecoach  days,  he  dispensed  the  stately  hospitality  of  the 
old  school,  stood  close  by  the  present  site  of  the  railroad  station,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  old  estate.  The  old  church  which  General  Knox  helped 
to  build  and  to  which  he  gave  the  first  Bible  used  there  is  still  standing 
and  in  the  great  colonial  belfry  is  the  bell  made  by  Paul  Revere.  Thom¬ 
aston  has  popularity  with  summer  visitors,  many  of  whom  connect 
here  with  a  steamboat  line  for  Monhegan  Island  and  Boothbay  Harbor. 

Penobscot  Bay  to  Frenchman’s  Bay — Rockland,  the  metropolis  of  the 
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Penobscot  Bay  region,  is  the  point  from  which  the  seeker  of  summer 
delights  and  vacation  diversions  farther  along  shore  or  up  the  scenic 
estuary  of  the  Penobscot  River,  embarks  upon  one  of  the  steamers  that 
serve  this  entire  coast,  or  else  he  travels  by  motor  to  St.  George,  Owl’s 
Head,  Union,  Camden  or  Belfast. 

At  Rockland  Breakwater  the  summer  sojourner  beholds  constantly 
an  exquisite  sea  view;  while  seen  from  the  ocean  side  the  green  slope, 
with  its  throngs  of  merry  vacationists  at  their  sports  and  diversions, 
presents  an  animated  and  attractive  scene.  Back  from  the  shore  rise 
the  Camden  Mountains  amid  the  glory  of  forests  and  lakes.  The  vaca¬ 
tion  colony  is  exceptionally  joyous  here,  whether  it  lives  close  to  and 
upon  the  water  or  inland  among  the  rural  charms.  Socially,  the  summer 
life  is  brilliant  and  the  outdoor  pastimes  are  manifold.  Whether  one’s 
hobby  is  motor-boating,  yachting  or  some  other  form  of  aquatic  sport, 
whether  one  inclines  to  golf  or  tennis  or  prefers  horseback  riding,  or 
motoring  along  quiet  sylvan  roads,  the  Rockland  neighborhood  will 
furnish  the  means  to  gratify  one’s  taste. 

Resorts  that  can  be  readily  reached  from  Rockland  include  Camden, 
Rockport,  Northport,  Crescent  Beach,  Owl’s  Head,  Dark  Harbor  (Isles- 
boro),  Castine,  Blue  Hill,  North  Haven,  Vinal  Haven,  Isle  au  Haut, 
Eggemoggin  Beach  and  Fox  Island  Thoroughfare.  A  number  of  islands 
in  the  Bay  are  noted  for  their  granite,  and  from  them  the  material  for 
the  great  monoliths  that  support  the  portico  of  the  Treasury  Building 
at  Washington,  as  well  as  the  stone  that  has  entered  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  many  other  public  buildings,  bridges  and  other  works  in  the 
largest  centers  of  the  country,  has  been  quarried. 

Northport  is  a  resort  village  with  a  large  cottage  colony  and  is  the 
site  of  the  Wesleyan  campground.  It  is  distant  five  miles  by  road  from 
Belfast.  Fort  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River,  has  inter¬ 
esting  ruins.  Islesboro,  as  its  name  implies,  is  an  island  and  extends 
the  thirteen  miles  of  its  narrow  but  picturesque  area  parallel  with  the 
shores  of  Belfast,  Northport  and  Camden.  It  is  traversed  by  thirty 
miles  of  good  country  roads  and  is  an  ideal  resort  world  by  itself,  with 
plenty  of  boating,  fishing  and  other  sea  sports,  as  well  as  charming 
rural  life.  It  is  entered  at  Dark  Harbor.  A  substantial  summer  colony 
occupies  the  many  cottages  and  hotels  of  the  island. 

North  Haven  and  Isle  au  Haut  lie  well  to  seaward  from  Rockport. 
Penobscot  Bay  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  place  “where  a  noble  land¬ 
scape  is  blessed  with  one  of  the  most  equable  climates  that  a  New 
England  summer  can  know.” 

Eight  miles  northward  along  its  shore  from  Rockland  stands  Camden, 
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a  delightful  village  over  which  the  blue  Camden  Mountains,  which 
dominate  this  western  bay  shore,  stand  like  sentinels.  Through  the 
glens  about  the  bases  of  these  mountains  lie  the  routes  of  several 
beautiful  drives  which  wind  by  sequestered  lakes,  over  rolling  hills 
and  beneath  the  boughs  of  luxuriant  forests.  This  combination  of 
mountain  and  seaside  location  is  the  chief  of  Camden’s  advantages, 
and  whether  one  approaches  it  from  the  sea  or  the  land,  its  beauty 
makes  an  impression  that  is  not  soon  forgotten.  The  assets  of  the 
place  also  include  spacious  beaches  where  delightful  bathing  may  be 
enjoyed,  and  not  a  few  of  the  shore  estates  have  their  own  private 
bath-houses  and  floats.  The  Megunticook  Golf  Club  possesses  a,  fine 
nine-hole  course  on  the  picturesque  road  to  Beauchamp  Point,  and  the 
clubhouse,  with  its  tennis  courts,  fieldstone  fireplaces,  wide  verandas 
and  facilities  for  social  gatherings,  is  a  general  meeting  place  for 
the  members  and  their  guests,  who  include  a  great  many  of  the1  summer 
community. 

The  fourteen  miles  of  turnpike  road  between  Rockland  and  Camden 
are  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  New  England  for  picturesqueness. 

Belfast  is  an  important  centre  with  many  pretty  villages  nearby 
where  the  summer  charms  of  this  region  are  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  by 
glad  vacation  throngs. 

Castine,  across  Penobscot  Bay  to  the  eastward,  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  the  days  of  the  early  settlement  of  this  part  of 
New  England.  The  advantages  of  its  location  caused  it  to  be  striven  for 
by  French  and  English  alike.  Its  story  is  a  romantic  one,  and  survivals 
of  the  period,  in  the  form  of  ruins  of  ancient  fortifications,  are  intensely 
interesting  to  the  summer  visitor.  Baron  Castine,  hero  of,  one  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  poems,  was  one  of  the  early  adventurers  who  sought  this  spot. 
Under  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Friar  Leo  erected  a  Capuchin 
chapel  at  Castine  during  the  French  regime,  and  in  1654  the  Puritans 
swooped  down  from  the  sea  and  occupied  the  place  under  orders  from 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Paul  Revere,  hero  of  the  midnight  ride,  was  there 
during  the  last  days  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  erecting  siege- 
works  whose  remains  still  stand  just  back  of  the  little  fort  now  over¬ 
looking  the  harbor,  which  fort  was  built  during  the  late  American 
Civil  War.  There  are  distinct  traces  of  more  than  twenty  fortifications 
of  different  periods  upon  this  little  peninsula.  In  1876  the  first  “summer 
cottage”  was  erected.  This  event  marks  the  change  which  has  gradu¬ 
ally  developed,  until  it  is  now  become  a  summer-resort  place  of  great 
attractiveness  and  much  visited.  Much  of  the  wealth  and  fashion  of 
the  surrounding  country  centered  here  in  the  early  days,  and  left  an 
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indelible  mark  on  the  character  of  the  old-time  dwellings  which  still 
remain,  and  the  descendants  of  the  dwellers.  The  town  today  enjoys 
its  greatest  prosperity  from  its  claims  as  a  summer  resort.  It  is 
delightfully  situated,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  which 
insure  a  cool  breeze  from  almost  any  quarter,  and  is  extremely  healthy 
on  account  of  its  most  excellent  drainage.  The  town  is  not  a  summer 
home  of  the  ultrafashionable,  but  rather  of  that  most  desirable  class 
of  summer  residents,  people  of  brains  and  wealth  who  do  not  care  for 
the  froth  of  fashion,  but  who  instead  like  to  get  “near  to  nature  s  heart 
and  enjoy  that  restful  quietness  conducive  to  a  long  and  happy  life. 

Deer  Isle  is  a  very  interesting  marine  town,  ten  miles  long  and 
six  wide,  with  5,000  inhabitants,  divided  between  a  half  dozen  snug 
little  seaside  hamlets,  any  one  of  which  would  repay  a  visit  during  the 
vacation  season. 

Brooklin,  Sedgwick  and  Sargentville,  are  other  coast  towns  upon 
the  mainland  shores  of  Eggemoggin  Reach.  The  Reach  itself  is  a  narrow 
waterway  miles  in  length,  between  the  mainland  and  outlying  islands, 
so  closely  guarded  by  the  latter  that  little  of  the  boisterous  sea  is 
admitted  to  its  charmed  precincts.  Here  along  shore  for  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Reach  are  summer  cottages  and  hotels,  set  amid  delightful 
surroundings  and  peopled  by  the  host  of  visitors  from  less  favored  sum¬ 
mer  regions. 

Blue  Hill,  also  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay,  is  the  scene  of  an  old- 
time  copper  industry,  and  the  deserted  mines  can  still  be  seen.  It  is 
being  gradually  developed  as  an  attractive,  quiet  summer  colony. 

Bangor,  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  a  terminal  of  navigation  on  the 
Penobscot,  is  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Maine  in  point  of  population 
and  trade  importance.  Built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  settlement 
Norumbega,  where  the  French  in  1656  erected  a  fort,  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  Bangor  by  the  General  Court,  February  25,  1791,  and  it 
became  a  city  February  12,  1834.  Lumber  brought  great  prosperity, 
and  was  at  its  height  in  1872  when  246,453,000  feet  of  lumber  were 
surveyed  in  the  port  of  Bangor.  A  great  part  of  the  forest  harvest 
now  goes  into  pulp  for  the  paper  mills.  That  Bangor’s  growth  and 
prosperity  was  not  built  entirely  on  lumber  and  shipping  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  continued  to  grow  and  prosper  since  the  decline  of 
these  industries  and  it  is  today  an  important  railroad,  trade  and  social 
center  and  prides  itself  on  the  title  “The  Queen  City  of  the  East.” 
Handsome  residences  on  broad,  shaded  streets  are  homes  of  wealthy 
and  influential  citizens  of  the  State.  The  social  order  is  characterized 
by  good  taste  and  hospitality.  In  winter  the  life  of  the  city  is  particu- 
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larly  gay,  and  in  summer  it  shares  in  the  vacation  delights  that  are 
the  heritage  of  the  entire  region.  Excellent  hotels  are  found  here,  and 
the  city  is  a  distributing  point  to  the  playgrounds  of  the  Eastern  Maine 
shore,  woods  and  lake  regions,  and  to  those  which  lie  beyond  the 
international  frontier. 

From  Bangor  one  may  motor  to  East  Eddington,  where  splendid 
hunting  and  fishing  may  be  found  in  season,  or,  keeping  on,  through 
Ellsworth  to  Green  Lake,  where  the  fishing  is  notably  fine.  On  the 
rail  trip  from  Bangor,  soon  after  leaving  Ellsworth,  one  comes  to  Green 
Lake  and  Phillips  Lake  where  the  great  log  cabin  community  develop¬ 
ment,  Lucerne  in  Maine,  has  been  built  up,  and  continues  on  to  Mount 
Desert  Ferry,  where  tourists  for  famed  Bar  Harbor  and  the  justly 
celebrated  Island  of  Mount  Desert  leave  the  train  and  embark  by  steamer 
for  the  short  but  highly  scenic  voyage  to  that  island  stronghold  of  sum¬ 
mer  pleasure,  rest  and  health.  Motorists  continue  from  Ellsworth, 
through  the  town  of  Trenton  and  cross  a  bridge  into  the  town  of  Eden 
and  on  to  Bar  Harbor  and  other  places  on  Mount  Desert  Island. 

Mount  Desert  Island  and  the  Lafayette  National  Park — Mount 
Desert,  in  island  grandeur,  stands  like  a  mountain  risen  from  the  sea. 
Fancifully  styled  “Isle  of  Enchantment”  and  “a  little  Switzerland  afloat,” 
it  seems  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  Maine  coast. 

It  is  signally  appropriate  that  this  wonderful  island  should  have  been 
selected  for  the  site  of  the  first  national  park  that  the  United  States  has 
established  beside  the  ocean, — the  only  one  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  named  Lafayette  National  Park.  This  combination  of  scenery 
which  includes  in  its  area  the  exquisitely  picturesque  waters  and  shores 
of  Somes  Sound,  has  passed  forever  into  the  control  of  the  nation. 

Here  the  mountains  literally  come  down  to  the  sea,  presenting  con¬ 
trasts  of  towering  heights  reflected  in  the  blue  ocean  such  as  are  seldom 
seen  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  On  one  side  tall  peaks  rise  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  dark,  heavily  timbered,  cool  to  view.  As  one  approaches  the  island 
across  the  eight  miles  of  Frenchman’s  Bay  from  Mount  Desert  Ferry, 
these  peaks  seem  like  a  solitary  mountain,  rising  sombre  and  blue  in  the 
distance.  Closer  approach,  however,  causes  the  apparition  to  divide  into 
a  number  of  summits,  one  of  which,  conspicuous  by  its  bare  gray  crags, 
towers  above  all  the  others  and  dominates  the  scene,  and  has  been  re¬ 
named  Green  Mountain. 

Close  at  hand  are  the  brilliant  pleasure  colonies  of  Bar  Harbor,  Seal 
Harbor,  Northeast  Harbor,  Manset  and  Southwest  Harbor,  where  every 
attraction  of  a  modern  summer  resort  is  offered  and  where  statesmen, 
artists,  authors,  eminent  educators,  men  and  women  of  renown  and  of 
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achievement  in  business,  the  arts  and  professions,  yearly  congregate  to 
share  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  rest  communities  known 
to  the  vacation  lore  of  the  Western  Continent. 

Few  allurements  there  are,  if  any,  that  the  lover  of  nature  or  devotee 
of  human  society  cannot  find  on  Mount  Desert.  In  the  interior  of  the 
island,  the  mountains  challenge  the  spirit  of  the  ambitious  climber.  The 
streams  continually  murmur  their  invitation  to  the  angler,  who  will 
find  trout  and  landlocked  salmon  a  short  journey  from  deep  salt  water. 
Yachtsmen  have  found  Mount  Desert  for  generations  a  veritable  moun¬ 
tain  attraction,  as  have  the  vessels  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  of 
our  Navy,  as  well  as  frequently  visiting  naval  vessels  of  foreign  powers 
in  the  days  before  the  world  went  to  war.  The  social  delights,  the  en¬ 
trancing  scenery,  sheltered  anchorage  and  manifold  amusement  attrac¬ 
tions  on  shore  have  brought  many  a  cruiser  and  former  cup  defender 
to  Mount  Desert  waters  during  the  height  of  the  season.  Extremes  of 
temperature  are  not  known,  the  thermometer  seldom  registering  much 
above  seventy  degrees  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

The  steamer  from  Mount  Desert  Ferry  reaches  Sullivan,  Sorrento — 
where  many  of  the  fine  cottages  of  the  regions  are  located — Lamoine, 
Grindstone  Neck  and  Hancock  Point;  all  of  them  reflecting  the  glories 
of  Bar  Harbor,  the  summer  capital  of  Mount  Desert.  On  the  way  in  to 
the  Bar  Harbor  Wharf  the  steamer  passes  Bar  Island  and  the  Porcu¬ 
pines,  small  islets  wooded  with  fir — a  tree  giving  fragrant  balm  to 
Mount  Desert  air  and  beauty  to  its  steep  hill  flanks. 

Bar  Harbor,  long  rated  as  one  of  the  famous  watering  places  of  the 
world,  is  the  mecca  each  summer  for  prominent  people  of  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  and  other  large  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  bring  with  them  much  of  the  best  in  the  life  of  the  nation’s 
capital,  and  the  great  financial,  commercial,  social  and  literary  centres 
of  the  United  States.  Diplomats  and  other  distinguished  foreign  visitors 
lend  the  eclat  of  their  presence  and  the  vivacity  to  youthful  society 
that  the  presence  of  their  entourages  gives. 

The  cottage  life  of  Bar  Harbor  has  developed  a  quiet  elegance  that 
has  been  taken  as  a  standard  for  such  colonies  everywhere.  Some  of 
the  residences  are  superb  estates,  with  their  emerald  lawns,  cool, 
spacious  verandas,  awninged  windows,  water  service  and  electric  lights. 

Entertainment,  hospitality,  enjoyment — these  are  three  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  Bar  Harbor  is  founded.  The  cottages  are  continually 
the  scenes  of  delightful  functions  in  which  the  guests  of  the  hotels 
mingle  with  the  cottage  set,  while  the  hotel  people  entertain  their  cottage 
friends  extensively  with  a  round  of  balls  and  informal  hops,  teas,  dinners, 
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amateur  theatricals,  concerts  and  musicales.  On  the  outdoor  side  of 
life  the  social  interchange  takes  the  form  of  picnics,  yachting  parties, 
golf  and  tennis  tournaments  and  an  annual  horse  show. 

One  of  the  finest  outdoor  swimming  pools  in  the  country  is  that  of 
the  Bar  Harbor  Swimming  Club,  which  also  maintains  excellent  tennis 
courts.  Every  morning  during  the  vacation  season,  while  the  pool  and 
the  courts  are  peopled  by  a  merry  crowd  and  the  quieter  diversions  of 
bridge  and  other  games  are  being  enjoyed,  a  concert  is  given  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Sea-bathing  is  perhaps  less  in  vogue  here 
than  at  many  resorts  because  of  the  low  temperature  of  the  water, 
but  those  who  try  it  find  it  invigorating. 

At  the  foot  of  Newport  Mountain  is  the  Building  of  Fine  Arts,  a 
splendid  specimen  of  Greek  architecture  in  which,  and  in  the  adjoining 
open-air  amphitheatre,  plays  and  concerts  are  given  during  the  summer 
days,  while  the  classic  structure  itself  is  a  mass  of  floral  bloom. 

The  Kebo  Valley  Country  Club  has  a  golf  course  laid  out  over  a 
particularly  sightly  valley.  The  Shore  Walk,  bordered  by  the  handsome 
estates  with  their  beautiful  gardens,  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  Bar 
Harbor,  and  Ocean  Drive,  with  its  vistas  shoreward  or  seaward,  is 
equally  alluring. 

Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  wealth  and  society  alone  find  a  hos¬ 
pitable  welcome  on  Mount  Desert.  Are  you  seeking  a  haven  of  rest 
from  the  exactions  of  business  and  the  whirl  of  social  life?  Southwest 
Harbor  offers  it  with  the  quiet  simplicity  that  marked  it  in  the  days 
of  old,  before  Bar  Harbor  had  developed  its  present  prestige,  and  which 
many  still  prefer  to  the  gaieties  of  its  more  widely  heralded  neighbor. 
Its  harbor,  almost  landlocked  by  a  circle  of  islands,  its  background  of 
mountain  scenery,  its  position  near  the  entrance  to  Somes  Sound, — a 
romantic  arm  of  the  sea  penetrating  far  into  the  interior  of  the  island, 
make  Southwest  Harbor  one  of  the  delightful  places  in  which  to  spend  a 
Mount  Desert  vacation. 

Northeast  Harbor  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  Mount  Desert, 
directly  across  Somes  Sound  from  Southwest  Harbor.  Its  great  attrac¬ 
tion  is  the  wooded  mountains  that  rise  back  of  the  dreamy  little  village 
which,  with  its  modest  dwellings  and  little  chapel,  are  part  of  a  scene 
of  rest,  close  to  nature.  Above,  summer  cottages  command  an  outlook 
over  the  harbor.  Back  of  the  village,  in  the  town  of  Mount  Desert,  are 
Asticou,  Brown,  Little  Brown  and  Sargent  Mountains,  and  on  the  west¬ 
ern  side  of  Somes  Sound  are  Robinson,  Flying  Mountain,  Dog  and  the 
two  Western  Mountains.  The  Sound  and  other  sheltered  arms  of  the 
sea,  make  attractive  sailing  for  pleasure  boats,  and  there  is  plenty  of  cod 
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and  haddock  fishing  off  shore  and  ponds  well  stocked  with  salmon  and 
trout  are  easily  accessible.  A  golf  club,  swimming  pool,  a  library,  and 
Neighborhood  House  open  to  both  summer  and  all-year  residents,  add 
to  the  attractions  of  life  here. 

At  Seal  Harbor,  four  miles  from  Northeast  Harbor,  there  is  another 
summer  settlement,  from  which  the  romantic  country  adjacent  to  Jor¬ 
dan  Pond  is  reached  by  a  road  from  the  shore  directly  into  the  mountains. 

At  all  these  places,  accommodations  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable 
terms  in  cottages  that  make  a  specialty  of  providing  for  summer  people, 
while  not  a  few  private  homes  and  farmhouses  open  their  doors  to 
vacation  guests. 

Mount  Desert,  although  an  island,  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
coast  by  one  of  the  splendid  roads  and  bridges  that  characterize  the 
locality.  At  Somesville,  a  village  at  the  head  of  Somes  Sound,  roads  from 
the  western  part  of  the  island  converge,  joining  farther  north  the  grand 
highway  that  runs  along  the  northeastern  shore  from  Bar  Harbor,  and 
which  crosses  the  bridge  that  joins  the  island 'with  the  township  of 
Trenton  on  the  mainland.  In  the  old  stagecoach  days  those  who 
chose  to  make  the  trip  by  highway  from  Bangor,  some  fifty  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  entered  the  island  by  this  route. 

Lamoine  and  Winter  Harbor,  also  on  the  mainland,  share  in  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  entire  coast  as  a  cool  retreat  for  vacationists. 
Each  vies  with  the  other  in  offering  attractions  for  a  brief  sojourn  or 
for  the  summer  home-site  seeker,  and  the  cottage  life  at  these  points 
is  several  generations  old. 

Eastward  Ho!  From  Frenchman’s  Bay  to  Grand  Manan — Proceeding 
eastward  from  Frenchman’s  Bay  the  Maine  coast  still  has  a  number 
of  resort  localities  to  offer,  and  to  which  the  summer  pleasure-seeker 
has  a  habit  of  returning  year  after  year.  Cherryfield,  Millbridge, 
Machias,  East  Machias  and  a  number  of  other  places  on  the  shores  of 
Washington  County  have  endeared  themselves  to  hosts  of  discriminating 
vacationists.  In  fact,  the  wealth  of  the  Washington  County  interior  as 
a  sportsman’s  paradise  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  intending  tourist 
overlook  the  attractions  of  this  diversified  and  inviting  shore.  One 
should  visit  some  of  the  places  upon  Machias  Bay  or  some  of  its  neigh¬ 
boring  indentations  and  get  a  glimpse  of  summer  life  at  a  new  angle. 
Such  a  locality  is  Cutler  Harbor,  the  shore  resort  of  Cutler,  which  lies 
about  midway  between  Mount  Desert  and  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  The 
wonders  of  the  neighborhood  exert  a  constant  interest.  The  Natural 
Bridge,  Cross  Island,  the  Norse  Wall  and  Lake,  the  caves  and  foot¬ 
prints  on  the  rocks  are  a  never-ending  source  of  wondering  interest, 
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while  the  lakes  and  rivers,  the  latter  with  their  waterfalls — the  lighthouse 
and  the  life-saving  station — and  the  charming  vistas  provide  all  the 
natural  resources  to  form  the  basis  of  a  novel  of  thrilling  power. 

Historically,  Machias  was  settled  in  1763,  is  the  oldest  town  in  Maine 
east  of  the  Penobscot  River,  and  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  settlement  in  1913.  The  first  liberty  pole  in  America 
was  erected  in  Machias.  The  Federal  Government  has  recognized  the 
prowess  of  the  town  and  its  early  settlers  by  naming  one  of  its  naval 
vessels  “Machias,”  and  another  “O’Brien”  in  honor  of  Jeremiah  O’Brien, 
for  whom,  also,  by  act  of  Congress,  a  statue  is  to  be  erected  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  first  naval  battle  of  the  American  Revolution,  called  “the 
Lexington  of  the  sea,”  was  fought  in  Machias  Bay.  The  English  cap¬ 
tured  Fort  O’Brien  at  Machiasport  in  1812.  Machias  has  a  valuable 
collection  of  Revolutionary  relics  on  exhibition  at  the  Burnham  Tavern, 
built  in  1770,  by  Job  Burnham,  and  at  the  Porter  Memorial  Library. 

The  quiet  Narraguagus  Bay  is  dotted  with  small,  well-wooded  islands, 
which  are  fast  asserting  their  claims  to  popularity.  Down  the  southern 
side  of  Pond  Island,  beyond  battalions  of  red  lilies  and  oxeyed  daisies 
and  thickets  of  spruce  and  fir,  the  shore  is  wild  and  precipitous,  broken 
here  and  there  by  great  seams  and  fissures  swept  by  resounding  surf. 
Perhaps  that  of  most  interest  is  Thunder  Gulch,  a  deep,  black  cave,  into 
which  the  surf  rolls  furiously,  to  be  thrown  out  again  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  top,  forming  a  white  stream  of  spray  which  falls  into  the 
water  or  is  blown  inland  by  the  ocean  breeze. 

Ripley’s  Neck,  a  distance  of  but  three  miles,  is  regularly  connected 
by  steamer  with  the  port  of  Millbridge.  It  is  fast  coming  into  favor, 
and  already  the  old-time  habitue  of  Bar  Harbor  and  the  now  fashionable 
resorts  have  moved  eastward  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  this  quiet 
panorama  of  surpassing  beauty.  On  the  mainland  are  many  of  the 
finest  drives  in  this  eastern  State,  the  one  in  most  favor  being  to  Bald¬ 
win’s  Head,  after  a  storm,  to  watch  the  breakers  dash  high  on  the  cliffs 
and  rugged  shore— then  to  Petit  Manan  Point,  a  long  neck  of  land 
stretching  some  ten  miles  out  into  the  ocean,  and  being  developed  as 
a  summer  club  colony. 

To  the  sportsman-angler  and  the  hunter,  the  abundance  of  wild  life 
in  the  surrounding  country  and  off  shore  is  merely  an  indication  of  what 
Washington  County’s  preserves  have  to  offer;  and  if  the  charms  of  the 
neighbor  a  few  miles  inland  prove  more  potent  than  those  of  the  shore, 
Maine  farmhouses  are  noted  for  their  substantial  sustaining  fare  and 
hospitable  accommodations. 

The  Machias  region  is  one  gateway  to  the  deep  Washington  County 
woods,  with  their  game-fishing  and  hunting  and  their  camps  for  the 
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accommodation  of  sportsmen  and  their  native  woodsmen  for  guides.  It 
is  twenty-two  miles  from  Machias  to  Cathance  Lake  where  there  is 
excellent  salmon  and  trout  fishing,  only  two  miles  to  Hadley’s  Lake 
for  bass,  pickerel  and  perch,  and  twelve  miles  to  Bog  Lake  for 
salmon  and  perch.  There  are  twenty  good  trout  brooks  from  two  to 
twenty  miles  away.  This  whole  region  abounds  in  woodcock,  partridge 
and  deer. 

Passamaquoddy  Bay — Passamaquoddy  Bay,  the  third  of  the  great 
arms  of  the  sea  that  give  character  and  beauty  to  the  Maine  coast,  is 
also  its  easternmost  boundary,  with  “Quoddy  Head”  standing  like  an 
outpost  of  the  nation.  The  international  boundary  follows  down  the 
winding  St.  Croix  River  and  divides  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  is  Eastport.  A  little  way  above  the  bay-head,  on  the  St. 
Croix,  and  opposite  St.  Stephen  on  the  New  Brunswick  bank,  lies 
Calais.  Not  far  away  from  any  of  these  points  is  situated  the  wonder* 
land  of  the  Grand  Lake  country,  with  its  incalculable  treasures  of 
salmon  and  trout,  and  with  famous  Grand  Lake  Stream,  home  of  the 
hardest  fighting  ouananiche  that  ever  snapped  a  sportsman’s  gear — the 
fish  that  it  is  not  safe  to  boast  of  having  caught  until  he  is  cooked  and 
eaten.  Scientists  may  differ  whether  the  ouananiche  is  a  variant  of 
the  landlocked  salmon  or  not,  but  anglers  all  agree  that  he  is  an  adver¬ 
sary  that  commands  the  respect  of  the  hardiest  veteran. 

In  Meddybemps  Lake,  only  a  few  miles  from  Calais  over  excellent 
motor  roads,  are  some  of  the  largest  black  bass  to  be  found  anywhere, 
and  no  other  bass  waters  in  the  State  offer  greater  attractions  or  surer 
results  than  this  lake  whose  fame  as  a  bass  fishing  lake  is  fast  extending 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 

Eastport  also  has  much  of  historic  interest  and  its  present-day  interest 
is  the  site  of  the  proposed  Quoddy  Bay  Hydro-electric  project  which 
has  been  planned  by  Dexter  Cooper  and  his  engineers  to  harness  the 
tides  to  development  of  enormous  water  power,  for  at  Eastport  is  the 
record  tide  variation  of  the  United  States  Atlantic  coast — a  rise  and 
fall  of  eighteen  to  twenty-five  feet. 

In  summer  the  climate  is  ideal.  A  government  weather  bureau  is 
stationed  at  Eastport,  which  invariably  records  an  enviably  cool  and 
uniform  temperature  all  through  hot  weather.  The  fishing,  abundant 
cod,  pollock  and  haddock,  right  in  the  immediate  harbor,  amazes  the 
tourist  always;  while  lobsters,  full  fed  and  fresh  from  the  traps,  are 
available  every  day  in  the  year. 

Eastport,  because  of  its  island  situation,  with  no  adjacent  pollen  plant 
bearing  lands,  gives  immunity  to  hay  fever  sufferers. 
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Eastport  is  the  center  of  the  sardine  packing  industry  of  Maine  and 
a  novel  industry  flourishes  at  Eastport,  that  of  extracting  pearl  essence 
from  the  scales  of  sardines.  Last  year  500,000  pounds  of  fish  scales 
were  used  for  this  purpose.  The  manufacturing  plant  is  the  largest 
in  the  world  and  the  second  in  the  world  using  this  method  of  extracting 
the  essence  from  the  fish  scales.  It  is  really  a  pearl  concentrate  and 
has  been  known  to  the  world  of  science  for  about  500  years.  Its  treat¬ 
ment  is  all  done  in  a  laboratory  in  New  York  City  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  or  imitation  pearls,  and  from  it  the  very  finest 
of  these  are  produced.  It  is  also  being  utilized  in  many  other  ways  in 
manufactured  products. 

Just  off  Eastport  lie  Lubec,  Campobello  and  Grand  Manan,  grateful 
refuges  from  summer  heat  to  which  hosts  of  tourists  flock  every  season. 
Lubec,  on  the  last  of  Maine’s  outer  headlands,  and  the  other  two,  which 
are  islands  fronting  it,  shelter  a  strait  that  forms  the  passageway  to 
Eastport  Harbor.  Lubec  long  has  been  the  summer  camping  ground  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  the  United  States,  and  others 
find  the  spot  attractive  because  of  its  breeziness  and  the  good  boating 
and  good  fishing  adjacent. 

On  the  shores  of  the  St.  Croix  River  between  the  towns  of  Robbins- 
ton  and  Red  Beach,  a  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  man  has  built  a 
beautiful  camp  known  as  The  Dam  on  the  site  where  the  dauntless 
DeMonts  set  up  his  abode  in  1603  and  on  the  exact  location  of  what 
is  admitted  to  have  been  the  first  water  mill  in  the  New  World. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  this  dam  was  set  at  rest  a  few  years 
ago,  shortly  after  the  dedication  of  the  granite  boulder  on  St.  Croix 
Island,  reciting  the  history  of  the  DeMonts  expedition,  when  copies 
of  the  maps  of  Samuel  Champlain  were  made  from  the  originals  in 
the  Widner  Library  at  Cambridge.  These  were  photographed,  and 
although  made  three  hundred  years  ago  and  more,  are  so  faithful  to  the 
details  of  sea,  shore  and  island  as  to  be  easily  recognized.  The  site  of 
Mr.  McCarter’s  dam  is  marked  as  “Water  Mill”  in  French.  Further 
corroboration  of  the  antiquity  of  the  dam  was  secured  when  in  digging 
the  foundation  for  a  granite  marker  erected  by  the  Ancient  and  Honor¬ 
able  Artillery  Company  of  Boston,  the  workmen  unearthed  a  broad 
axe,  some  three  feet  down  in  the  ground,  together  with  hand  forged 
spikes,  bullet  mould  of  ancient  pattern,  lead  spoons,  and  other  relics 
of  a  past  age  that  left  no  doubt  of  their  origin  or  use.  The  axe  is  of 
the  straight  variety,  and  its  remaining  portion  of  handle  is  petrified  to 
the  hardness  of  iron. 

Calais  is  the  border  town  and  is  connected  with  St.  Stephen,  New 
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Brunswick,  by  the  international  bridge  which  spans  the  St.  Croix  River. 
It  is  literally  “way  down  East”  which  means  home  and  friendliness. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  treaty  provided  for  a  line 
“to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  River  St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  its  source.”  Then  came  the  question  which 
was  the  River  St.  Croix?  One  party  claimed  as  far  west  as  the 
Penobscot,  while  the  other  some  river  farther  east.  Both  agreed  that 
it  was  where  DeMonts,  the  French  leader,  had  made  a  settlement  in  the 
year  1604.  At  last,  remains  of  the  settlement  were  found  on  St.  Croix  or 
Neutral  Island,  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States  was 
definitely  fixed. 

Calais  was  settled  just  after  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1851.  It  is  the  gateway  to  the  Grand 
Lake  hunting  and  fishing  territory  and  to  the  Provinces. 

In  the  Land  of  Sparkling  Waters  Amid  Forests  of  Spruce  and  Fir — 

Maine’s  interior  resorts  naturally  divide  themselves  into  four  divisions : 

First — That  section  in  southwestern  Maine  which  holds  the  Sebago 
Lake — Songo  River  Chain,  Kezar  Lake,  the  Oxford  County  foothills 
of  the  White  Mountains  and  Poland. 

Second — Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  counties,  with  their  Andros¬ 
coggin  lakes,  and  the  Belgrade  Lakes  country;  and  farther  north  the 
waters  and  hills  of  Franklin  County  embracing  the  Rangeley,  Kennebec 
and  Dead  River  regions;  all  that  country  from  the  Magalloway  and 
Androscoggin  rivers  on  the  western  Maine  boundary  to  the  upper 
Kennebec  waters  in  Somerset  County. 

Third — Piscataquis  County  which  embraces  Moosehead  Lake;  and 
east  through  Penobscot  and  Aroostook  counties. 

Fourth — Southeastern  Maine  which  lies  in  Hancock  and  Washington 
counties. 

The  Sebago  Country — The  Sebago  Lake  region  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  watersheds  in  New  England,  a  region  that  attracts  the  sports¬ 
man  and  vacationist,  the  artist,  author  and  poet;  and  a  mecca  for 
thousands  of  automobile  tourists  from  early  April,  when  the  ice  first 
leaves  the  numerous  lakes,  until  ice  again  forms  over  their  surface. 
Fishing  in  the  spring,  motoring,  boating,  bathing  and  recreations  in 
the  summer,  and  hunting  in  the  fall,  with  winter  sports  rapidly  becoming 
popular  during  the  winter  months.  A  haven  of  rest  for  the  tired  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  his  family,  yet  so  close  to  Maine’s  metropolis,  Portland, 
that  a  motor  ride  of  only  an  hour  brings  one  back  to  the  world  of  finance 
and  trade,  and  only  a  night’s  run  from  New  York.  This  gives  isolation 
without  insulation.  It  assures  rest  without  worry. 
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In  this  natural  playground  there  are  scores  of  lakes  varying  in  size 
from  Sebago  Lake  with  its  eighty  square  miles  of  surface  which,  in 
connection  with  the  other  waterways,  forms  a  great  thoroughfare  for 
a  number  of  counties,  to  lakes  of  but  two  and  three  square  miles.  Nearly 
all  of  these  lakes  are  connected  with  one  another  by  small  streams, 
which  in  themselves  are  one  of  the  region’s  most  picturesque  assets. 
Sebago  Lake  is  often  spoken  of  by  those  who  first  gaze  across  its 
waters  as  a  miniature  ocean,  and  as  a  person  sails  over  its  surface, 
cottages,  camps  and  the  wooded  shores  present  a  panorama  of  beauty 
that  lives  forever  in  one’s  memory. 

Sebago  Lake  is  but  seventeen  miles  from  Portland  and  is  one  of 
the  four  original  homes  of  the  land-locked  salmon.  The  others  are 
Sebec,  Green  and  Grand  lakes,  all  in  Maine. 

The  trip  across  Sebago  Lake  and  up  the  Songo  River  on  one  of  the 
Sebago  Lake  Steamboat  Company’s  steamers  is  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  delightful  inland  cruises  in  the  entire  East.  After  sailing 
across  Sebago  Lake,  the  steamer  crosses  the  bar  to  seek  her  way  up 
the  Songo,  the  crookedest  of  all  rivers.  Songo  is  of  Indian  origin, 
meaning  “The  Outlet,”  and  although  the  river  is  but  two  and  one-half 
miles,  as  the  bird  flies,  to  its  head,  yet  the  steamer  must  traverse  a 
distance  of  six  miles  and  make  twenty-seven  turns  during  the  passage, 
oftentimes  sailing  due  south  on  its  journey  north.  It  has  been  immortal¬ 
ized  by  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne. 

The  town  of  Naples  at  the  foot  of  Long  Lake  is  divided  by  the  Bay 
of  Naples  or  Brandy  Pond  and  Long  Lake,  nearly  its  entire  length. 
At  Naples  Village  there  is  a  long  narrow  draw  bridge  which  spans  the 
outlet  of  Long  Lake  and  through  which  pass  the  steamers  of  the  Songo 
River  line.  Peabody  and  Holt  ponds  on  the  western  border  of  the  town 
are  picturesque  spots  and  are  fed  by  springs  and  numerous  streams  and 
empty  into  Sebago  Lake. 

Naples  is  a  popular  resort  for  a  summer’s  outing  with  every  facility 
for  enjoying  fishing,  boating,  bathing  and  pure  mountain  air. 

The  town  of  Casco,  south  of  Naples,  is  bordered  by  five  great  ponds 
or  lakes,  each  a  favorite  spot  with  vacationists,  fishing  enthusiasts,  and 
autoists.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  rolling,  forming  continuous  ridges, 
and  rising  to  its  highest  point  in  Rattlesnake  Mountain  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  town.  The  village  itself  lies  in  a  long  line  beside  the 
little  bay  formed  by  the  southern  end  of  Pleasant  Pond,  on  which  is  a 
popular  camp  community  for  both  youngsters  and  grown-ups,  running 
parallel  with  the  western  shore,  and  on  Thompson  Lake  is  a  National 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  summer  camp  for  girls.  South 
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Casco  Village  comprises  a  cluster  of  buildings  around  the  old  Hawthorne 
home  now  preserved  as  a  community  house  with  numerous  public  camps 
and  boarding  houses. 

Raymond,  situated  on  the  shores  of  Sebago  Lake,  is  a  typical  Maine 
village,  poetical  in  its  setting  of  ancient  elms,  quiet,  restful  and  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  summer  visitor  seeking  vacation  joys.  The  town  is  rapidly 
developing  into  a  summer  resort  of  no  small  proportions.  It  is  on 
the  Roosevelt  Highway  from  Portland  to  the  White  Mountains  and  is 
easily  reached  from  other  sections  of  the  famous  Sebago  Lake  region. 
A  State  fish  hatchery  where  salmon  and  trout  are  reared  is  located  in 
the  town  on  Jordan  River. 

One  may  reach  the  region  roundabout  Bridgton,  North  Bridgton  and 
Harrison  on  the  trains  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  to  Bridgton  Junc¬ 
tion,  thence  the  Bridgton  and  Saco  River  Railroad  narrow  gauge  line, 
or  by  the  Songo  River  line  of  steamers,  previously  mentioned,  which 
connect  at  the  Sebago  Lake  station  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  to 
Bridgton,  North  Bridgton  and  Harrison  or  by  the  Samoset  Company 
motor  buses  from  Portland.  Motorists  usually  take  either  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  International  Highway  from  Portland  or  the  Gray-Poland 
Spring  route,  while  the  tourist  who  has  been  spending  a  few  days  in 
the  White  Mountains  may  run  his  car  from  North  Conway  to  Fryeburg 
and  thence  along  the  Roosevelt  Highway  to  any  section  of  the  Sebago 
Lake  region. 

From  Harrison  to  Waterford,  there  is  a  strange  connection.  Water¬ 
ford  is  an  attractive  resort  in  the  hills  of  Oxford  County,  the  birthplace 
and  burial  place  of  Artemus  Ward.  At  Waterford  there  is  splendid  bass 
fishing  in  Lake  Keoka.  At  Harrison  the  fishing  in  Long  Lake  is 
excellent  and  the  vicinity  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery,  a  few  minutes’ 
walk  in  any  direction  revealing  new  and  striking  combinations  of  moun¬ 
tain,  lake  and  forest.  The  streets,  shaded  by  grand  old  elms,  are  kept 
in  excellent  condition. 

Bridgton  is  a  mecca  for  vacationists  and  it  was  in  this  town  that 
the  first  boy  and  girl  summer  camp  idea  was  carried  out  with  success. 
This  whole  region  is  dotted  with  boys’  and  girls’  summer  camps,  more 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  State.  It  offers  the  most  charming 
of  scenery  with  over  a  dozen  beautiful  lakes  within  its  borders,  and 
picturesque  little  streams  and  rapids  are  numerous.  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  lakes  is  Highland  Lake  with  its  varying  shores,  its 
miniature  islands  and  the  wonderful  views  of  the  White  Mountain  range 
in  the  background.  Canoeing  and  bathing  are  sports  much  enjoyed,  and 
the  bass  fishing  is  excellent.  The  shores  are  dotted  here  and  there 
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with  attractive  camps  set  amid  the  pines.  The  Hio  Ridge  drive  is  a 
favorite  one  with  motorists  and  the  views  from  that  section  are  exquisite. 
Long  Lake,  previously  spoken  of,  extends  along  one  side  of  the  town 
of  Bridgton,  while  to  the  south  of  the  town,  is  Sebago ;  to  the  west, 
Denmark  and  Fryeburg;  to  the  north,  Sweden  with  its  beautiful  hills 
in  plain  view. 

In  the  town  of  Sebago  is  Dyke  Mountain  and  Douglas  Hill,  or 
“Mountain,”  1,470  feet  above  sea  level,  from  which  are  wonderful  views 
of  the  White  Mountains  and  Sebago  Lake.  In  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  the  town  are  verdant  valleys,  timber-clad  ridges  and  numer¬ 
ous  small  lakes;  Browns,  Berley’s,  Fitch’s,  Trickey,  Peabody  and  Han¬ 
cock.  From  the  peak  of  Saddleback  Mountain  practically  all  the  town 
is  visible. 

Brownfield  is  a  fine  old  town  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  its 
section.  There  are  three  small  lakes  within  its  boundaries  and  several 
hills  that  are  dignified  by  the  name  of  mountain.  Scattered  among 
these  old  hills  are  many  picturesque  and  romantic  spots  that  year  by 
year  are  attracting  a  larger  number  of  vacationists  and  motor  parties. 
These  hills  are  virtually  the  foothills  and  outposts  of  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains  and  some  of  the  views  are  as  extensive  as  can  be  found  higher  up 
in  the  range. 

Not  far  away,  on  the  border  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  is  dreamy, 
historic,  beautiful  Fryeburg,  the  rugged  peaks  of  Royse  Mountain  stand¬ 
ing  guard  in  the  background  and  that  queer  ledge  formation  “Jockey 
Cap”  an  outstanding  feature. 

Fifteen  miles  over  a  good  road  from  Fryeburg,  through  the  pine  woods 
and  along  the  ridges  that  overlook  beautiful  lakes  and  the  peaks  of  the 
White  Mountain  ranges,  is  the  quiet  country  village  of  Lovell.  The 
tramping  and  the  mountain  views  are  only  two  of  the  many  attractions 
Lovell  offers.  Lake  Kezar,  which  Lovell  borders,  is  over  nine  miles 
long,  and  in  some  places  a  mile  wide,  well  stocked  with  salmon,  small 
mouthed  bass,  pickerel  and  the  like,  and  furnishes  safe  bathing  and 
boating.  The  scenery  in  and  about  the  village  of  Lovell  is  particularly 
grand  and  charming.  Mount  Washington,  Kearsage,  and  a  dozen  other 
peaks  of  greater  or  less  degree  are  in  full  view,  and  the  long  range  of 
foothills  make  the  environments  of  this  village  among  the  finest  in  this 
region.  Within  the  limits  of  the  town  are  Mount  Reho,  McDaniels  Hill, 
Christian  Hill  and  Mount  Sebatos.  This  last-named  is  one  of  the  many 
marvels  of  the  State  as  here  may  be  seen  a  cliff  that  is  practically 
perpendicular  and  extends  into  the  air  for  a  distance  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  can  be  scaled  on  the  side  by  a  peculiar 
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formation  of  steps  known  as  the  Devil’s  Staircase.  Mount  Sebatos  is 
nine  hundred  feet  high  and  with  its  tremendous  cliff  is  one  of  the  great 
sights  of  this  section.  Thousands  of  tourists  annually  visit  the  mountain 
and  precipice  during  the  vacation  season.  Lovell  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  great  summer  resorts  of  Maine. 

Fryeburg  offers  much  for  the  summer  vacationist.  The  fishing  is  of 
the  best,  and  one  can  enter  a  canoe  at  Swan’s  Falls  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  town  and  float  or  drift  with  the  current  for  fifty  miles  and  still 
leave  the  canoe  within  a  half  mile  of  the  starting  point,  so  devious  is 
the  course  of  the  Saco  River  in  this  vicinity.  There  are  many  places 
where  the  river  is  so  narrow  that  one  can  touch  the  banks  on  either  side, 
and  the  curves  are  so  sharp  and  the  trees  arching  over  the  river  form 
such  a  background  that  it  seems  as  if  the  end  of  the  trip  must  have  come. 
But  then  a  turn  is  made  and  often  the  river  broadens  and  goes  on  in  an 
entirely  different  course. 

Fryeburg  is  associated  with  the  first  efforts  of  our  distinguished 
American  statesman,  Webster,  and  our  illustrious  poet,  Longfellow. 
Webster  taught  at  the  Fryeburg  Academy,  eking  out  his  modest  salary 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  by  copying  deeds  for  the  county 
registry ;  Longfellow’s  first  poem,  written  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  had  for 
its  theme  “Lovewell’s  Fight,”  a  sanguinary  battle  in  which  thirty-three 
white  men  engaged  one  hundred  Indians  upon  the  shore  of  the  pond  in 
Fryeburg  which  bears  the  name  of  the  White  leader,  Lovewell. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  entire  eastern  section  of  the  country 
that  surpass  the  town  of  Denmark  for  beauty.  Great  and  Little  Moose 
ponds  in  the  town  are  gems.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  views  to  be 
obtained  in  the  entire  town  is  that  from  the  Roosevelt  Highway  as  one 
approaches  Moose  Pond  from  Bridgton.  Here  at  the  head  of  the  bridge 
which  passes  over  the  middle  of  Great  Moose  Pond  one  sees  on  the 
opposite  shore  rising  from  the  very  lake  itself,  the  beautiful  Pleasant 
Mountain.  Boys’  and  girls’  camps  in  Denmark  are  at  the  peak  of 
popularity  and  success  and  the  hill  and  mountain  climbing  vary  in 
popularity  with  the  bathing,  boating,  fishing  and  other  outdoor  sports. 

Oxford  County,  which,  geographically,  should  include  the  town  of 
Poland  in  which  Poland  Spring  and  Summit  Spring  are  located,  has 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  scenic  regions  of  New  England.  The 
“Oxford  Hills”  is  a  by-word  of  comparison  in  thousands  of  homes 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  and  the  magnet  that 
draws  hundreds  of  southern  New  England  and  New  York  people  to 
Maine  every  summer.  A  perfect  cement  road  extends  from  Portland  to 
Gray,  and  a  good  macadam  and  concrete  road  runs  through  the  towns 
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of  New  Gloucester,  Poland,  Oxford,  Norway  and  Paris,  and  the  rest 
of  the  road  through  to  Bethel  and  Gorham,  New  Hampshire,  is  a  re¬ 
markably  good  gravel  road. 

Lake  Anasaguntieook,  in  the  town  of  Canton,  is  one  of  the  Andros¬ 
coggin  Lakes  m  a  picturesque  setting  among  the  Oxford  Hills  which 
offer  special  attractions  to  the  mountain  climber.  There  is  good  bass 
and  white  perch  fishing  on  the  lake. 

One  will  travel  far  to  find  a  more  enterprising  community  than  the 
village  of  Norway,  or  a  prettier  place  than  the  village  of  Bethel,  or  one 
with  greater  historical  interest  than  Paris  Hill.  The  surrounding  towns 
contain  other  hardly  less  attractive  places,  and  vie  with  one  another  in 
their  appeal  to  the  interest  of  different  individuals.  Albany  has  its 
Albany  Basins ;  Greenwood,  its  Ice  Caves ;  Paris,  its  Mt.  Mica  and  tour¬ 
maline  mines ;  Oxford,  its  Lake  Thompson ;  Mason,  its  Red  Rock  Moun¬ 
tain ,  Gilead,  famed  for  its  wild  mountain  scenery;  Bryant’s  Pond  its 
Lake  Christopher;  Newry,  the  Bear  River. 

No  tourist  in  this  section  of  Maine  should  neglect  the  opportunity 
to  visit  Paris  Hill,  or  “Paris,”  as  it  is  officially  called.  A  mere  auto¬ 
mobile  ride  onto  the  hill-top  and  back  again  is  not  sufficient,  for  one 
will  be  soon  infatuated  with  the  marvelous  old  homes  that  still  preserve 
their  colonial  architecture,  or  carried  away  with  the  superb  view  of  that 
wonderful  country  panorama  that  stretches  unbroken  to  the  White 
Mountains,,  hardly  fifty  miles  away.  Directly  across  the  green  in  front 
of  the  quaint  hotel  is  the  dwelling  in  which  Hannibal  Hamlin,  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  with  the  martyred  Lincoln,  was  born. 
Nearby  are  the  interesting  old  county  buildings,  a  testimony  of  the 
time  when  Paris  Hill  was  by  far  the  leading  community  in  southwestern 
Maine.  One  of  the  county  buildings,  the  jail,  has  been  converted  into 
a  remarkable  public  library,  a  century  old  structure  of  enduring  granite. 
Pans  Hill  today  is  easily  reached.  Although  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  half  of  that  higher  than  the  winding  Androscoggin 
that  kisses  its  forest-robed  feet,  the  hill  is  reached  by  a  fine  highway 
with  easy  grades.  Paris  Hill  offers  other  attractions  to  summer  tourists. 
Guests  of  the  hill-top  homes  may  enjoy  golf,  tennis,  and  other  out-of- 
door  sports  and  forms  of  recreation.  The  Paris  Hill  Country  Clubhouse 
is  as  up-to-date  in  its  furnishings  as  anyone  could  wish.  The  village 
has  an  exceptional  supply  of  good  spring  water.  Hardly  a  mile 
away  is  located  the  famous  Mount  Mica  where  have  been  mined  the 
most  valuable  tourmalines  found  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Because  of  beautiful  Lake  Pennesseewassee  at  one  end  of  the  village, 
Norway  is  a  most  popular  summer  resort.  Henceforth  the  town  of 
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Norway  will  be  known  to  motorists  as  the  paved  village  in  Maine 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  can  boast  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  cement  highways  in  a  village  of  3,000  people.  Lake 
Pennesseewassee  has  a  charm  all  her  own,  mysterious,  seductive,  ro¬ 
mantic,  and  is,  by  those  who  know  by  experience,  said  to  be  the  best 
bass  fishing  lake  in  Maine.  The  fish  run  large  in  size  and  are  very 
numerous  and  well  protected  in  closed  season. 

A  little  more  than  a  half  hour’s  drive  north  of  South  Paris  over  a 
good  dirt  road,  following  the  winding  course  of  the  Little  Androscoggin 
past  Snows  Falls,  will  take  one  to  the  beautiful  little  village  of  Bryant’s 
Pond,  nestling  in  a  cradle  of  mountains  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Chris¬ 
topher.  Nature  has  selected  an  ideal  site  for  this  hidden  hamlet.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago  this  beautiful  lake  began  to  attract  the  attention 
of  summer  people,  and  today,  besides  the  Ellery  estate  which  is  valued 
at  a  number  of  thousand  dollars,  many  other  fine  cottages  have  been 
erected  upon  its  shores. 

Not  far  south  of  Bryant’s  Pond  in  the  direction  of  Greenwood  City 
are  the  renowned  Greenwood  ice  caves,  inaccessible  to  automobilists 
and  those  who  desire  to  travel  in  comfort,  but  a  delightful  goal  for 
hikers  who  do  not  mind  the  wash-outs  on  the  rocky  mountain  trail. 
Beyond  Lake  Christopher  to  the  north  are  North  and  South  ponds,  near 
Lockes  Mills,  famous  for  their  fishing. 

Bethel  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  half  dozen  prettiest  villages  in  New 
England,  and  anyone  who  has  driven  up  Broad  Street  on  Bethel  Hill 
in  mid-summer,  will  not  question  the  statement.  Bethel  is  the  capital 
of  fish  and  game  activities  south  of  Rangeley  Lakes.  In  the  spring, 
summer  and  fall,  sportsmen  arrive  in  Bethel  by  rail  or  road,  make  their 
headquarters  there,  to  go  into  the  unsettled  mountainous  towns  such 
as  Newry,  Riley,  Gilead,  Mason  and  Albany,  that  abound  in  streams 
with  trout,  and  forests  of  deer  and  sometimes  bear.  The  Sunday  and 
Bear  rivers  are  well  known  among  the  fishermen  around  Bethel,  and 
they  are  easily  accessible  by  good  roads.  Broad  Street  leads  up  to 
Paradise  Hill,  so-called  because  it  is  a  long,  hard  climb  to  reach  the  top 
and  the  view  is  so  excellent  when  you  succeed.  v 

In  the  Poland  Spring  Country — South  of  Oxford  County  and  east  of 
the  Sebago  Lake  region  and  yet  a  gateway  to  both  is  Poland  Spring, 
one  of  the  best  known  resorts  in  the  world.  Its  numerous  attractions, 
the  beauty  of  its  grounds,  its  baths — among  the  finest  in  America — its 
remarkable  golf  course,  its  tennis  courts,  its  facilities  for  boating,  bath¬ 
ing  and  fishing,  are  familiar  to  everyone.  No  one  has  truly  seen  Maine 
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without  visiting  Poland  Spring  and  quaffing  a  draught  of  the  superb 
spring  water  from  the  spring  itself. 

It  may  be  of  historical  interest  to  some  to  learn  that  the  Poland 
Spring  House  is  located  on  the  old  homestead  estate  of  Wentworth 
Ricker.  In  1794  Jabez  Ricker,  with  his  four  sons  and  six  daughters, 
arrived  and  settled  in  a  small  house  on  the  land  south  of  the  present 
Mansion  House.  In  1795  the  building  comprising  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  present  Mansion  House  was  commenced.  This  building  was 
first  occupied  in  1796,  and  during  the  following  year  was  finished  as 
an  inn;  a  signpost  was  erected  at  the  northwest  corner  with  the  sign 
bearing  the  words:  “Wentworth  Ricker,  1797.”  Since  that  day,  for  a 
period  touching  three  centuries,  these  doors  have  never  been  closed 
to  the  coming  guest.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  “Wentworth 
Ricker  Inn”  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer  “entertainment  for  man  and 
beast”  on  the  post  highway  from  Portland  to  Montreal. 

Poland  Spring  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Poland,  a 
town  which  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  inland  summer 
resorts  in  Maine,  with  seven  beautiful  bodies  of  water  touching  and 
included  in  its  borders ;  Sabbath  Day  Lake,  the  Range  Lakes,  and  Tripp 
Lake  are  rapidly  becoming  surrounded  with  private  cottages.  Range 
Lake  and  Maple  Grove  Point,  situated  on  a  remarkable  sandy  point 
by  that  name,  has  developed  a  reputation  for  its  bath-houses  that  com¬ 
pares  with  any  inland  water  resort  that  could  be  mentioned.  In  many 
parts  of  Poland,  more  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Poland,  and 
in  the  adjoining  town  of  Casco,  large  farmhouses  have  been  turned 
into  summer  camps  for  boys  and  girls,  and  thousands  of  southern  New 
England,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  young  people  spend  their  summers 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Thompson  and  Tripp  Lake.  The  best-known 
and  most  recently  developed  of  these  camps  is  Camp  Maqua,  the  summer 
recreation  field  for  the  northeastern  department  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  located  near  West  Poland  on  a  beautiful  point 
that  extends  out  into  Lake  Thompson,  which  is  approximately  nine 
miles  long  and  very  deep.  Its  restlss  waters  contain  the  several  kinds 
of  fish  that  one  would  expect  to  find  in  any  inland  lake,  salmon,  bass, 
togue,  perch,  pickerel  and  trout. 

On  top  of  the  hill  directly  across  Tripp  Lake  from  Poland  Spring 
is  Summit  Spring.  It  tops  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  that  neighborhood, 
and  from  it  one  can  obtain  a  delightful  panorama  of  much  of  Oxford 
County  and  the  Presidential  range  of  the  White  Mountains. 

There  is  almost  no  pursuit  of  industry  in  the  large  town  which  is  not 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  catering  to  summer  tourists. 
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In  the  town  of  Minot  to  the  north  of  Poland  Spring,  lived  William 
Ladd,  the  apostle  of  peace,  and  founder  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
He  began  his  essays  on  peace  and  war,  thirty-two  in  number,  in  the 
“Christian  Mirror,”  published  at  Portland  July,  1823.  From  this  time 
on  he  continuously  wrote  and  preached  the  gospel  of  peace  and  the 
establishment  of  peace  societies  to  abolish  war  and  the  creation  of  a 
Congress  of  Nations — then  as  fantastic  a  dream  as  at  the  present  day. 

In  1840  appeared  the  prize  essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations  which 
were  distributed  among  distinguished  persons  in  Europe  and  America. 
It  is  this  volume  which  is  William  Ladd’s  greatest  claim  to  enduring 
fame. 

His  once  beautiful  homestead  in  Center  Minot  is  in  the  hands  of 
strangers  and  its  former  elegance  is  no  more.  The  white  church  in 
which  he  worshipped  still  stands  on  Minot  hilltop.  The  sesqui-centennial 
of  his  birth  was  celebrated  in  the  summer  of  1920  at  Minot  to  which 
celebration  came  several  international  celebrities  who  came  to  the 
United  States  for  the  Convention  of  the  American  Peace  Society  held 
in  Cleveland. 

Along  Maine’s  Waterways — Do  you  know  the  smell  of  the  birch 
campfire,  or  the  delicious  odor  of  the  wood’s  earth  where  the  forests 
have  been  dropping  their  leaves  and  turning  them  into  mould,  from 
which  the  dainty  anemones  and  the  giant  spruce  have  come  forth  to 
gladden  our  eyes  and  lull  our  senses  to  repose? 

Have  you  stood  on  the  shores  of  some  woodland  lake  or  stream  in 
the  early  morning  when  the  chill  of  dawn  is  still  in  the  air  and  watched 
the  dawn’s  unfolding  search  of  the  obscurity  of  the  fringe  of  woody 
shelter  in  which  your  camp  is  made?  Have  you  watched  the  churning 
mists  roll  along,  clearing  for  a  moment  to  let  the  sunrise  shafts  illumine 
the  sparkling  surface  of  some  stretch  of  quiet  water,  then  close  down 
as  swiftly  to  hide  those  secrets  which  they  have  inadvertently  revealed? 
As  the  sun  rises  higher  from  its  nightly  slumber,  its  brilliant  light 
chasing  away  the  shadows  of  night,  the  movement  of  the  mists  becomes 
more  rapid,  they  thin,  deepen,  and  thin  again,  as  the  light  of  day  absorbs 
and  drains  their  moisture-laden  shadows,  reducing  them  to  gossamer 
until  the  great  woods  stand  out  strong  in  the  sun-cleaned  air. 

Have  you  sat  on  some  moss-grown  log  in  the  seeming  silent  forest 
and  listened  to  the  hum  of  insect  life,  where  the  breaking  of  a  twig, 
the  rustle  of  the  soft,  rotting  foliage,  shows  the  scampering  squirrel 
or*  the  dainty  tread  of  a  partridge  out  for  its  morning  feeding,  and  have 
you  heard  the  twittering  of  hidden  warblers  as  they  hop  from  limb  to 
limb  or  dart  away  into  the  higher  tree-tops  at  your  approach? 


;  * 
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Have  you  been  at  night  in  some  clearing  where  the  sky  seemed 
powdered  with  stars  and  watched  the  moon  rising  with  almost  per¬ 
ceptible  movement,  change  from  red  to  mellow  gold,  and  bathe  the 
surface  of  the  nearby  pond  in  waves  of  color?  Have  you  looked  up 
into  the  dazzling  sheen  of  the  milky  way  above  where  the  forest  opens 
into  space  and,  wherever  the  eye  finds  interstices  between  the  fronds  of 
spruce,  have  you  watched  the  stars  spangle  the  wide  stretching  blue? 

Have  you  heard  one  after  another  as  the  darkness  thickens,  the  differ¬ 
ent  tribes  of  the  people  of  the  night  answering  the  summons  of  the 
stars?  A  mile  or  more  across  the  glistening  waters  comes  the  harsh 
love  cry  of  the  loon.  In  the  river  the  night-feeding  trout  splashes  like 
the  tail  of  a  beaver.  Have  you  knowm  that  hush  of  night  so  profound 
that  you  hear  the  pulsating  of  the  blood  and  feel  that  there  is  not  silence 
nor  yet  sound,  but  a  rhythmical,  slow  respiration  as  though  the  world 
breathed  and  you  heard  it  and,  hearing  it,  felt  that  nature  was  mortal 
and  that  God  was  very  near? 

If  you  have  not  known  pleasures  such  as  these,  and  hosts  of  others 
in  woods  life,  come  into  the  woods  of  Maine  and  live  among  the  beauties 
of  the  green  seas  of  spruce,  or  on  the  ridges  of  silver  birch  and  grey 
beech,  rising  above  the  darker  billows  of  black  spruce  timber  and  watch 
the  play  of  sunshine  on  the  surface  of  the  lakes,  the  hurrying  clouds 
as  they  shadow  the  mountain  slopes  and  the  twinkling  stars  reflected 
in  the  waters  below. 

In  writing  of  Maine’s  lake  and  forest  country,  the  great  difficulty  is 
to  choose  which  to  describe  and  which  to  leave  out,  for  they  are  so 
extended  and  diversified  that  only  a  general  glossary  can  be  given. 

A  detailed  pointing  out  of  the  areas  in  which  to  hunt,  the  rivers 
and  streams  in  which  to  fish,  the  hotels  and  camps  in  which  to  stay — 
would  require,  literally,  hundreds  of  pages. 

There  is  no  longer  danger  in  the  woods ;  there  is  not  even  the  hardship 
of  “roughing  it.”  One  may,  of  course,  “rough  it,”  if  he  pleases — some 
do;  but  the  necessity  has  passed.  Even  in  the  most  remote  fishing 
and  hunting  regions  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  one  would  expect  in  one’s  own  home.  For  in  addition  to 
Maine’s  regular  summer  hotels,  and  to  its  great  variety  of  available 
private  homes,  there  are  at  least  a  thousand  public  camps — probably 
more.  They  range  all  the  way  from  camps  elaborately— even  luxuri¬ 
ously — equipped,  to  the  most  modest  and  humble  “lean-to.” 

Specifically,  there  are  five  great  chains  of  lakes;  the  Rangeley  series, 
with  an  area  of  ninety  square  miles,  drained  by  the  Androscoggin  River ; 
the  Moosehead  series — Moosehead  Lake,  the  largest  lake  in  the  United 
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States  wholly  within  the  confines  of  any  one  State — forming  the  head¬ 
waters  of  Kennebec  Rivr;  the  Penobscot  series,  including  Chesuncook 
and  its  surrounding  lakes  on  the  west,  Allegash,  Chamberlain  and  oth¬ 
ers  on  the  north, — with  the  Sebois  farther  east,  all  flowing  into  the 
east  and  west  river  branches  of  the  Penobscot;  the  Schoodic,  Grand 
in  the  southeast,  drained  by  the  St.  Croix  River ;  and  the  far  north  chains 
of  lakes  forming  the  headwaters  of  the  St.  John  and  its  tributaries. 
And  there  are  smaller  lakes  in  every  county — the  equivalnt  of  one 
to  every  twenty  square  miles. 

The  Rangeley  Region — Beginning  at  the  westerly  boundary,  we  come 
first  to  the  Rangeley  series.  No  lake  section  popular  both  with  the 
sportsmen  and  summer  tourist  is  more  accessible  than  Rangeley,  both 
by  rail,  and  spendid  hard  surface  motor  roads.  The  fame  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Rangeley  chain  of  lakes,  with  their  curious  Indian  names,  has  gone 
abroad  throughout  the  entire  land,  and  their  praises  are  sung  at  many 
a  mid-winter  banquet  of  fish  and  game  associations,  or  reunion  of  vaca¬ 
tion  parties.  Swarms  of  eager  fishermen  flock  there  in  spring  from 
all  the  big  cities,  and  in  summer  an  army  of  vacation  seekers  descend 
upon  the  country  of  Rangeley,  Mooselookmeguntic,  Parmachenee,  Cup- 
suptic,  Loon  and  Kennebago,  for  while  years  ago  this  was  a  great 
hunting  and  fishing  center,  it  is  not  exclusively  so  now,  and  the  hunters’ 
places  have  been  taken  by  the  summer  vacationists  seeking  freedom 
and  rest. 

How  to  Reach  the  Rangeleys — The  Rangeley  region  is  reached  by 
rail  either  via  Rumford,  and  Bemis  to  South  Rangeley  or  to  Oquossoc; 
or  via  Farmington  and  Phillips  to  Rangeley  Village.  From  either  of 
the  gate-ways  mentioned  the  line  of  farthest  exploration  leads  generally 
northeast  and  west,  and  embraces  a  vast,  diversified  territory,  broken 
by  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  streams  and  mountains,  criss-crossed  by  trails 
and  lumber  roads  and  dotted  with  comfortable  camps,  where  either 
fisherman  or  summer  vacationer  may  secure  excellent  accommodations, 
and  many  of  which,  with  the  introduction  of  modern  conveniences,  such 
as  electric  lights  and  private  baths,  have  come  to  be  typical  summer 
resorts  catering  to  those  who  like  to  motor,  dance  and  golf. 

The  Rangeley  and  Dead  River  regions  are  separated  by  the  Dead 
River,  which  has  its  source  away  up  in  the  northern  corner  of  the 
territory  and  follows  a  devious  course  south  and  east  to  the  Kennebec. 

To  the  south  and  west  of  the  Dead  River  are  Loon  Lake,  Kennebago 
Lake,  Saddleback  Lake,  Dodge,  Quinby,  and  Redington  ponds,  and  the 
famous  Rangeley  chain.  In  many  respects  it  is  the  most  remarkable 
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country,  comprised  within  similar  area,  to  be  found  on  the  continent. 
It  appeals  to  the  artist  as  strongly  as  it  does  to  the  sportsman,  for  its 
scenic  effects  are  superb. 

The  Rangeley  Lakes,  six  in  number,  extend  over  a  length  of  about 
fifty  miles,  through  Franklin  and  Oxford  counties,  in  Western  Maine, 
and  terminate  in  Coos  County,  New  Hampshire.  Their  names,  in  order, 
from  their  source,  are  Rangeley  or  Oquossoc,  Cupsuptic,  Mooselook- 
meguntic,  Mollechunkamunk  (Upper  Richardson),  Welokennebacook 
(Lower  Richardson),  and  Umbagog.  There  are  in  reality  only  four 
distinct  bodies  of  water,  Cupsuptic  being  joined  to  Mooselookmeguntic 
and  Mollechunkamunk  to  Welokennebacook  by  “Narrows.” 

Rangeley  Lake  is  eight  miles  long,  Cupsuptic  five  and  Mooselook¬ 
meguntic  thirteen,  the  other  three  being  about  the  size  of  Rangeley. 

Dams  have  been  erected  at  the  foot  of  three  of  the  lakes,  thus  increas¬ 
ing  the  immense  volume  of  water  which  flows  into  the  Androscoggin 
River,  furnishing  ample  power  to  the  mills  of  the  cities  of  Auburn  and 
Lewiston  with  their  great  cotton,  wool  and  shoe  manufactories,  Rum- 
ford  with  its  great  paper  mills,  and  several  other  manufacturing  towns. 
Scores  of  smaller  ponds  and  lakes  hidden  in  the  forests  about  the  greater 
bodies  contribute  to  the  extent  and  charm  of  the  Rangeley  system. 

The  altitude  of  these  waters  accounts  for  the  bracing  quality  of  the 
atmosphere,  Rangeley  Lake  being  1,511  feet  above  sea-level  and  Um¬ 
bagog  1,256.  Rangeley  Village,  situated  at  the  head  or  eastern  end  of 
Rangeley  Lake,  has  an  elevation  of  1,543  feet  (higher  than  even  Bethle¬ 
hem  and  Bretton  Woods  in  New  Hampshire)  and,  thanks  to  the  cooling 
breezes  from  its  inland  sea,  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  spots  in 
the  entire  region  during  the  heated  term. 

Aside  from  the  charm  and  healthfulness  of  lake  and  woods,  the  most 
obvious  attraction  of  the  region  is  its  fish  and  game.  In  no  other  country 
in  the  world  are  found  such  large,  square-tailed  red-spot  trout.  The 
walls  of  many  sporting  camps  show  a  profusion  of  outlines  of  trout, 
ranging  in  weight  from  five  to  nine  pounds,  trophies  secured  by  guests. 
A  five-pound  spotted  trout  is  not  to  be  despised.  Such  a  fish  is  about 
twenty-four  inches  long  by  five  broad,  and  is  plucky  and  gamey  to 
desperation. 

Not  only  are  the  trout  large,  but  they  are  plentiful  on  account  of 
constant  restocking.  Salmon  were  introduced  several  years  ago  and 
have  now  reached  a  large  size.  The  early  trolling  near  the  lake  shores, 
as  soon  as  the  ice  goes  out,  is  exciting  enough  for  even  the  most  phleg¬ 
matic  sportsman — and  fly  fishing  soon  follows. 

Little  steamers  ply  on  all  of  the  lakes,  making  several  trips  daily 
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and  affording,  by  aid  of  “carries”  a  continuous  sail  from  the  head  of 
Rangeley  to  the  foot  of  Umbagog. 

In  a  northerly  direction,  five  miles  from  Rangeley  Village,  is  Loon 
Lake,  reached  by  a  State  road  for  three  and  a  half  miles,  passing  Gull 
Pond  on  the  way,  and  the  other  mile  and  a  half  is  a  good  country  motor 
road. 

Loon  Lake  was  formerly  a  half-way  point  for  those  going  to  Kenne- 
bago  Lake,  but  as  travel  to  Kennebago  now  goes  via  Quossoc,  thence 
steamer  across  Kennebago  Lake,  the  road  from  Loon  Lake  to  Kenne¬ 
bago  is  practically  abandoned.  Loon  Lake  though  easily  reached  is  thor¬ 
oughly  “in  the  woods.”  There  is  a  large  colony  of  modern  cabins,  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  which  are  numerous  small  ponds,  lagoons  and 
streams,  the  fish  in  which,  largely  trout,  range  from  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
to  six  pounds  in  weight.  There  is  good  salmon  fishing  in  Loon  Lake, 
right  at  the  camp  doors. 

In  the  Kennebago  Country — The  main  avenue  of  approach  to  Kenne¬ 
bago,  however,  is  the  Kennebago  Extension  of  the  Maine  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  a  rail  line  eleven  miles  long  from  Oquossoc,  the  former  rail-head 
of  Rangeley  Lake  Division  to  Kennebago  Station.  A  buckboard  road, 
good  enough  for  automobiling,  and  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long, 
leads  from  the  station  to  Kennebago  Landing.  From  this  landing  a 
steamer  carries  you  to  the  head  of  this  splendid  sheet  of  fishing  water, 
which  is  six  miles  in  length,  from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  and  which  lies  at  an  altitude  at  1,800  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  charms  of  Kennebago,  the  pride  of  the  Abenakis,  have  been  sung 
with  increasing  enthusiasm  ever  since  the  first  fisherman  sought  the 
Rangeley  region.  The  feature  that  astounds  the  fly  fisherman — no  other 
method  is  permitted  here — is  that  trout  and  salmon  come  to  the  fly 
every  day  throughout  the  open  season.  It  is  one  of  the  rare  places  where 
good  catches  are  of  daily  occurrence  even  through  the  slack  times 
during  July  and  August.  Even  the  fish  seem  to  respond  to  the  in¬ 
vigorating  influence  of  the  altitude. 

Beyond  Kennebago  Lake  are  the  attractions  of  Kennebago  Stream, 
Little  Kennebago  Lake,  Beaver  and  Seven  ponds. 

The  Hub  of  the  Rangeley  Region— The  “carry”  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  foot  of  Rangeley  Lake  to  Mooselookmeguntic  Lake  at  Haines 
Landing,  is  now  a  fine  gravel  road,  and  automobiles  from  the  various 
camps  and  hotels  on  Rangeley  and  Mooselookmeguntic  lakes  connect 
at  Haines  Landing  with  all  steamers. 
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Haines  Landing,  on  the  shore  of  Mooselookmeguntic  Lake,  is  the  hub 
of  the  Rangeley  region.  From  it  water  routes,  wood  trails,  and  auto¬ 
mobile  roads  lead  to  all  parts  of  this  great  network  of  lakes,  streams 
and  forests.  Nearby  is  Kennebago  Stream,  a  great  resort  for  canoeing 
parties,  as  it  can  be  followed  for  several  miles  through  ever-changing 
scenery.  Kennebago  Stream  is  a  famous  trout-spawning  ground,  and 
fly  fishing  only  is  permitted  there  between  Indian  Rock  and  Big  Falls 
only,  and  only  one  fish  may  be  caught  and  killed  in  any  one  day. 

^  At  Haines  Landing,  steamers  are  also  taken  for  the  trip  up  Lake 
Cupsuptic,  past  a  heavily  wooded  island  above  Eagle  Point.  Near  the 
head  of  the  lake  is  Pleasant  Island,  with  its  log  camps.  On  Birch 
Island  are  also  camps  and  there  are  others  up  Cupsuptic  Stream  which 
enters  the  head  of  Cupsuptic  Lake.  This  stream  is  very  devious,  and 
nearly  obscured  by  the  deadwood  caused  by  the  damming  of  the  water 
of  Mooselookmeguntic  which  raised  the  lake  fourteen  feet.  But  the 
little  steamers  can  pick  their  way  among  the  upstanding  stumps  of 
fallen  trees  for  three  miles  up  stream  to  the  foot  of  the  first  rapids  of 
Cupsuptic  Stream. 

Leaving  the  steamer  and  walking  over  a  woods  path,  under  tall  dark 
spruces,  for  half  a  mile  around  the  falls,  smooth  water  is  again  reached. 
Eight  miles  more  by  canoe,  and  a  six-mile  “carry”  brings  you  to 
Parmachenee  Lake,  a  wild  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  visited  only  by 
the  more  adventurous  sportsmen.  On  the  headwaters  of  Cupsuptic 
are  Otter  Brook,  the  Big  Falls  and  the  Grand  Canyon  with  walls  fifty 
feet  high.  Still  further  north  is  Cupsuptic  Pond,  only  half  a  mile  from 
the  Canadian  line.  The  fishing  in  this  locality  is  unsurpassed  and  deer 
are  very  plentiful. 

Down  the  Lakes — Returning  to  Haines  Landing,  your  eye  takes  in 
one  of  the  grandest  views  in  the  entire  region.  On  the  left  rises  Bald 
Mountain  to  a  height  of  one  thousand  feet;  on  the  right  is  a  high- 
wooded  ridge ;  while  down  the  lake  are  the  Bemis  and  White  mountains. 

Into  Mooselookmeguntic  Lake  through  Kennebago  Stream  flow  wa¬ 
ters  from  Seven  Ponds,  and  Kennebago;  from  Rangeley  Lake;  from 
Parmachenee  and  others  through  Cupsuptic  Stream  and  Lake,  and  at 
the  lower  end  the  waters  of  Mooselookmeguntic  Lake  plunge  through 
the  gates  at  Upper  Dam  and  circle  the  famous  pool  there  located. 

The  “Big  Pool,”  as  it  is  called  at  Upper  Dam,  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  famous  fishing  spots  in  the  world.  There  are  fishermen 
who  have  whipped  the  waters  of  the  pool  every  summer  for  thirty  and 
more  years,  and  have  never  tired  of  the  sport,  for  here  lurk  the  big 
trout  and  salmon. 
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From  the  dam  a  walk  of  a  few  minutes  over  an  easy  road  brings  one 
to  the  wharf  on  Lake  Mollechunkamunk,  where  another  steamer  is  in 
waiting  to  convey  the  tourist  to  the  enchanting  regions  beyond. 

Mollechunkamunk,  also  known  as  Upper  Richardson,  though  not  as 
celebrated  as  some  of  her  sisters  for  her  trout  fishing,  is  a  charming 
expanse  of  water  enclosed  by  heavily  wooded,  rocky  shores  showing 
here  and  there  fine  sand  beaches.  There  is  no  public  house  on  its 
shores,  but  it  boasts  the  largest  number  of  fine  private  camps  of  any 
of  the  lakes. 

Passing  through  the  rocky  and  tortuous  narrows,  two  miles  in  length, 
you  leave  Mollechunkamunk,  and  enter  Welokennebacook  or  thd  Lower 
Richardson  Lake.  Here  you  find  a  repetition  of  the  wild  grandeur  char¬ 
acterizing  the  other  lakes.  Mountain  peaks,  which  guard  on  all  sides 
the  picturesque  town  of  Andover,  occupy  the  southern  horizon.  The 
waters  from  the  upper  lakes,  Richardson’s  Pond  and  Mollechunkamunk 
unite  in  Welokennebacook’s  flood,  that  goes  tearing  through  Middle 
Dam,  and  after  forming  “Pond  in  the  River,”  continues  as  Rapid  River 
or  “Five  Mile  Falls,”  as  the  loggers  term  the  outlet,  a  wild  stream 
sweeping  onward  in  tumultuous  force  in  times  of  high  water,  and 
emerges  between  heavily  wooded  banks  at  Sunday  Cove  into  Umbagog. 
The  bulk  of  travel  to  Middle  Dam  now  goes  via  Rumford  and  Andover 
to  South  Arm,  connecting  there  with  steamer. 

The  sail  down  Umbagog  Lake  for  twelve  miles  to  Upton  on  Cambridge 
River  is  one  of  constantly  unfolding  beauty.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
terminus  of  the  lake  region,  for  the  steamer  makes  a  further  trip  of 
six  miles  to  the  outlet  of  Umbagog  and  four  miles  down  the  Andros¬ 
coggin  River  to  Errol  Dam,  the  last  of  the  series  of  three  which  control 
this  immense  water  power.  Near  here  is  the  village  of  Errol,  point 
of  departure  for  Dixville  Notch,  Colebrook  and  the  famous  White 
Mountains  country. 

The  Dead  River  Region — After  the  Rangeley  country  comes  the 
famous  Dead  River  region  as  a  connecting  link  with  the  Moosehead 
Lake  territory.  In  this  region — it  is  literally  honeycombed  with  lakes, 
ponds,  rivers  and  streams — the  fisherman  has  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  his  skill,  hard  to  match  in  the  world,  and  the  hunter  is 
almost  equally  favored.  The  waters  teem  with  game  fish,  the  forests 
shelter  hundreds  of  agile  deer,  and  the  scenery  is  all  that  the  lover  of 
rough  and  rugged  conditions  can  desire. 

The  fishing  season  at  Dead  River  opens  a  little  later  than  that  at 
Rangeley.  Members  of  the  noted  Megantic  Club,  which  maintains  a 
clubhouse  in  Maine  as  well  as  across  the  Canadian  border,  are  usually 
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among  the  first  comers.  Farmington  is  the  gateway  to  the  Dead  River 
region,  whether  one  travels  by  motor  or  rail. 

Five  miles  from  Farmington,  in  the  town  of  Industry,  is  Clear  Water 
Pond,  covering  a  thousand  acres,  and  girdled  with  forests,  shadowing 
cool  waters  in  which  togue  are  said  to  attain  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds. 

Kingfield,  a  few  miles  north  of  Farmington,  is  the  center  of  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  fishing  section. 

Where  Arnold  Trod — Here  and  there  throughout  the  Dead  River 
region,  you  will  see  relics  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  against  Quebec, 
led  by  Benedict  Arnold.  Carrying  Place  was  the  point  where  Arnold’s 
army  left  the  Kennebec  and  began  its  weary  march  through  the  Maine 
wilderness.  The  guides  will  tell  you  interesting  traditions  of  Arnold’s 
march. 

Into  the  North  Country — The  recognized  center  of  the  Dead  River 
country  is  at  the  villages  of  Stratton  and  Eustis.  They  are  reached  by 
auto  stage  from  Carrabasset  station  on  the  Sandy  River  and  Rangeley 
Lakes  Railroad.  The  stage  route  affords  a  delightful  ride  through  the 
Carrabasset  Valley  skirting  the  foot  of  Mt.  Bigelow.  Good  automobile 
roads  traverse  this  entire  section  leading  up  to  Rangeley,  Stratton  and 
Eustis  villages. 

At  either  of  these  villages  excellent  guides  may  be  obtained.  Among 
the  scores  of  fishing  resorts  in  this  region,  are  Tim  Pond  with  its  never- 
failing  treasure  of  medium-sized  trout,  Round  Mountain  Lake,  with 
Round  Mountain  for  its  sentinel,  and  the  best  of  fly  fishing  for  trout, 
Jim  Pond  which  holds  some  big  togue,  Blakesley  Lake,  Spencer  Stream, 
Deer  Pond,  King  and  Bartlett  lakes,  near  which  are  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  typical  backwoods  style  camps  in  this  entire  region,  and  Big 
Spencer  Lake,  all  ideal  summering  places  among  the  pines  and  spruces, 
with  camp  life  exemplifying  the  log-cabin  idea  to  perfection.  In  this 
region  is  some  of  the  best  fishing  and  deer  territory  to  be  found  in 
Maine. 

Moosehead  Lake  and  Mt.  Kineo — A  Region  of  Charm — Of  the  Maine 
fishing  resorts,  Moosehead  Lake  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  its  popu¬ 
larity  is  well  deserved. 

This  lake  is  the  largest  and  by  many  considered  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  many  hundreds  of  sheets  of  water  in  the  Maine  forests.  It  is  a 
sparkling  jewel  in  Maine’s  crown — “Kineo,  the  gem,  Moosehead  the 
setting.”  Winding  in  and  out  among  wooded  islands,  now  through  nar¬ 
rows,  now  through  bays  ten  miles  and  more  in  breadth,  the  voyager  from 
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Greenville  is  already  one  thousand  feet  above  the  tides  and  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  forest. 

Everywhere  from  the  water’s  edge,  over  the  rich  green  mountains 
near  at  hand,  through  the  great  stretches  to  the  distant  peaks  whose 
blue  almost  fades  into  the  azure  of  their  skies,  the  forest  extends.  The 
surpassing  charm  of  the  lake  is  subordinated  to  this  sense  of  the  forest. 
The  beauty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles  of  sparkling  water 
surrenders  to  the  majesty  of  the  boundless  wilds. 

The  lake  is  forty  miles  long.  Little  more  than  half  that  distance  has 
been  traversed  by  the  steamer,  when  Kineo,  if  one  approaches  it  via 
Greenville,  comes  into  view. 

At  Kineo — There  is  in  the  summer  life  at  Kineo  a  flavor  all  its  own,  a 
something  which  marks  it  as  different  from  other  summer  resorts.  It  is 
the  influence  of  the  forest,  the  touch  of  Nature  awakening  the  kinship 
of  men. 

There  is  an  unconscious  freemasonry  among  lovers  of  the  forest,  a  kind 
of  fellowship  which  everyone  feels  at  the  departure  or  return  of  the 
camping  parties — everyone  at  least  who  has  set  his  own  frail  craft  into 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Penobscot  at  the  end  of  Northeast  Carry  to  glide 
down  its  deep  running  waters  for  a  first  night  in  the  woods  by  a  camp 
fire. 

In  the  heart  of  these  great  woods,  rising  to  a  height  at  the  very  center 
of  the  greatest  of  these  lakes,  Mount  Kineo  gives  us  an  outlook  in  which 
we  find  such  a  touchstone,  such  a  spur  to  the  imagination  as  opens  the 
mind  to  the  sense  of  the  forest.  In  one  great  picture  you  see  the  unity, 
the  mystery  and  the  vastness  of  the  Maine  forest.  From  Mount  Kineo  the 
expanses  of  Moosehead  Lake  are  broadened,  the  horizons  lifted.  The  lake, 
the  mountains,  the  forest  have  all  taken  on  increased  beauty  and  gran¬ 
deur.  Greenville,  twenty  miles  away,  marks  the  limit  of  the  lake  to 
the  south,  and  the  eye  may  thread  its  way  through  the  intervening 
wooded  islands  to  the  sun-illumined  houses  on  Kineo  Point. 

The  Spencers,  the  Squaws,  and  the  Lily  Bay  mountains  are  reinforced 
now  by  other  blue  and  more  distant  peaks.  Overmastering  all  is  the 
profound  impression  of  the  forest.  There  are  only  two  outdoor  impres¬ 
sions  which  may  be  likened  to  it  in  kind  and  intensity.  One  is  that 
made  by  the  expanse  of  the  sea  in  mid-ocean.  The  other,  the  great 
blue  dome  of  the  skies  of  the  western  prairies.  Kineo  is  now  one  of 
the  great  summer  resorts  in  America.  At  the  very  door  of  the  hotel  are 
fishing  grounds,  famous  throughout  the  world  for  many  generations, 
and  never  in  better  condition  to  delight  the  sportsman  than  they  are 
today.  From  the  opening  of  the  season  in  May  to  its  close,  October  1, 
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the  catches  of  trout,  landlocked  salmon,  and  togue  in  Moosehead  Lake 
probably  exceed  those  in  any  other  body  of  water  in  America.  The 
fish  run  large  and  are  fighters.  In  the  hunting  season  there  is  no  section 
in  Maine  that  surpasses  this  in  its  allurement. 

Summer  tourists  travel  in  parlor  cars  from  Boston  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Mount  Kineo  House;  sleeping-car  service,  too,  is  operated 
through  from  New  York  to  Kineo  station,  and  from  Washington,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Philadelphia  to  Oakland  where  immediate  connection  for 
Kineo  is  made.  Sleeping  cars  also  run  through  from  Boston  to  Green¬ 
ville  Junction  at  the  foot  of  Moosehead  Lake,  connecting  with  steamers 
to  Kineo  and  all  points  on  Moosehead  Lake. 

It  is  in  the  Moosehead  country  that  the  canoeist  will  enjoy  himself 
to  the  full,  for  the  canoe  is  supreme  on  Moosehead, — row  boats  are 
hardly  known.  He  who  goes  a-voyaging  over  the  blue  lakes  and  silver 
streams  of  the  Moosehead  region  will  have  a  most  attractive  vacation 
trip.  Whichever  of  the  many  delightful  routes  he  chooses,  he  will 
have  continually  spread  before  him  the  most  charming  vistas  of  lake, 
river,  forest  and  mountain  scenery.  His  cruise  inland  will  bring  him 
unbounded  pleasures. 

While  Kineo  is  the  center  of  vacation  activity  in  the  Moosehead  Lake 
region,  there  are  many  attractive  camp  and  hotel  places  at  other  points 
on  the  lake  or  on  nearby  ponds  and  streams. 

Lily  Bay  is  almost  a  lake  in  itself,  and  separated  from  the  main  body 
of  water  by  Sugar  Island.  This  bay  has  for  many  years  been  a  fishing 
center  of  high  repute  and  from  it  are  taken  each  year  many  record 
salmon  and  trout.  Farther  in  are  attractive  camps  in  the  Kokadjo- 
West  Branch  ponds  and  other  sections.  Spencer  Narrows  farther  up 
the  east  shore  from  Lily  Bay  are  at  the  entrance  to  big  Spencer  Bay, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  Spencer  Mountain,  and  always  favorite  fishing 
waters,  especially  Spencer  Pond  which  is  alive  with  brook  trout  that 
come  to  the  fly.  This  pond  is  much  sought  by  those  wishing  to  obtain 
photographs  of  live  game. 

Sugar  Island  and  Deer  Island,  both  so  large  that  they  appear  a  part 
of  the  mainland,  offer  hotel  and  camp  accommodations  in  a  center  of 
excellent  fishing  and  hunting.  At  West  Outlet,  headwaters  of  the 
Kennebec  River  and  but  a  short  distance  from  Kineo,  is  a  backwoods 
camp  par  excellence,  not  only  for  fishing  but  as  a  summer  vacation 
recreation  center,  and  where  the  East  Outlet  flows  from  Moosehead 
Lake  into  the  Kennebec  River  is  one  of  the  best  trout  pools  in  this 
far  northern  country  and  these  two  streams  offer  much  of  interest  to 
the  stream  fisherman. 

At  Indian  Pond  there  is  a  widening  of  the  river  where  the  East  and 
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West  outlets  join  waters  forming  the  Kennebec  River  headwaters  and 
which  flow  out  again  as  the  East  Branch  of  the  Kennebec.  There  is 
excellent  stream  fly-fishing  here  in  June  and  September,  with  splendid 
opportunities  for  canoe  trips  up  or  down  stream  with  good  fishing  all 
the  way  to  Moosehead  to  the  north,  or  Indian  Pond  Dam  to  the  south. 

The  pretty  little  village  of  Greenville  is  at  the  southern  end  of  Moose- 
head  Lake,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  motor  road  via  Guilford  and 
Monson,  while  Greenville  Junction,  about  a  mile  from  the  village  proper, 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Moosehead  Division  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
Railroad,  the  trains  running  to  the  wharf  of  the  Coburn  Steamboat 
Company  whose  steamers  perform  service  to  all  points  on  Moosehead 
Lake. 

About  a  mile  up  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  reached  by  a  fine  motor 
road,  is  Little  Squaw  Mountain  township  with  its  attractive  hotel  close 
by  excellent  fishing  waters,  and  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the 
lake,  backed  by  the  Lily  Bay  Mountains. 

Motorists  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenville  should  motor  there  and  put 
in  a  day  for  the  run  from  Greenville  to  Ripogenus  Dam,  over  the 
splendid  road  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company.  It  is  forty-five 
miles  to  the  dam,  which  is  the  fourth  greatest  impounding  of  water  in 
the  United  States  and  the  seventh  in  the  world.  The  dam  is  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  and  ninety-two  feet  high  and  is  a  marvel  of 
engineering  skill,  built  in  the  wilderness  at  the  head  of  West  Branch 
Gorge.  Making  this  trip  gives  one  a  panoramic  view  of  Moosehead 
Lake  from  the  top  of  Blair  Hill  on  the  outskirts  of  Greenville  Village, 
which  is  unsurpassed,  as  the  whole  lower  lake  with  its  many  islands  and 
bays  is  spread  before  you.  Continuing,  the  road  passes  through  Lily 
Bay  and  Kokadjo  settlements  and  then  plunges  into  the  wilderness  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  great  lumber  company,  with  headquarters  at  Grant  Farm 
which  is  passed  on  the  way  to  the  dam.  Once  you  have  made  the  trip 
you  will  have  no  regrets  for  the  time  given  to  it. 

Sebec  Lake,  often  called  the  Geneva  of  Maine,  is  situated  in  the 

geographical  center  of  the  State,  south  of  Moosehead  Lake,  in  Pis¬ 
cataquis  County. 

1  his  lake,  which  is  thirteen  miles  long  and  from  two  to  six  miles  wide 
and  fed  by  more  than  seventy-five  lesser  lakes  and  ponds,  is  one  of  the 
four  original  homes  of  the  far-famed  gamey  Maine  locked  salmon. 

.  recent  years,  the  small  mouth  black  bass  fishing  has  been  growing 
in  popularity  and  Sebec  is  regarded  as  among  the  best  bass  fishing 
waters  in  the  State. 

It  is  reached  via  Dover-Foxcroft  railroad  station  or  by  automobile 
through  Willimantic  at  the  head  of  the  lake  or  Sebec  Village  at  the  foot. 
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Lake  Onawa,  some  five  miles  north  of  Sebec,  empties  its  waters  into 
that  lake,  through  Ship  Pond  Stream,  and  is  picturesquely  located  be¬ 
tween  Barren  and  Boarstone  mountains.  Trout  and  salmon  fishing 
is  the  favored  sport  and  the  lake  is  reached  from  Greenville  or  Brown- 
ville  stations  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  or  by  motor  through 
Bartlett  lakes,  near  which  are  the  most  picturesque  backwoods  style 
camps  in  this  entire  region,  and  Big  Spencer,  all  ideal  summering  places 
among  the  pines  and  spruces,  with  camp  life  exemplifying  the  log- 
cabin  idea  to  perfection.  In  this  region  is  some  of  the  best  deer  territory 
to  be  found  in  Maine. 

The  Kennebec-Belgrade  Chain  of  Lakes — South  of  the  Dead  River 
regions  and  the  Moosehead  country  are  the  Belgrade  and  Kennebec  chain 
of  lakes.  They  abound  in  trout  and  bass  and  have  gained  world-wide 
fame  for  their  scenery. 

One  chain  comprises  Belgrade  Lakes,  Maranacook,  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  the  pretty  country  town  of  Winthrop,  Lake  Cobbossecontee  and 
Pleasant  ponds,  all  of  which  find  an  outlet  into  the  Kennebec  River. 
Lake  Cobbossecontee  has  for  years  been  building  up  a  reputation  for 
good  bass  and  trout  fishing,  and  is  today  a  formidable  rival  of  Belgrade 
chain  of  lakes.  It  is  easily  reached  from  Gardiner,  a  thriving,  prosper¬ 
ous,  manufacturing  city  on  the  Kennebec  River,  with  beautiful  colonial 
homes  under  stately  elms  and  several  miles  of  splendid  cement  roads. 

Augusta,  the  State  capital,  is  visited  by  many  tourists.  It  has  a 
fine  Country  Club  where  visitors  may  play  golf  and  tennis,  and  Cob¬ 
bossecontee  Lake  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  city.  There  are 
hundreds  of  camps  on  its  shores  for  hire,  with  meals  at  nearby  farm¬ 
houses.  Fort  Western  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kennebec  River  in 
Augusta  has  been  restored  and  is  a  museum  of  early  days  when  Maine 
was  making  history. 

Fort  Western  was  built  of  hand-hewn  pine  logs  in  1754  and  restored 
to  its  original  attractiveness  in  1921  through  the  public-spiritedness  of 
Hon.  Guy  P.  Gannett  of  Augusta  and  Portland,  and  presented  to  the 
city  of  Augusta.  Captain  James  Howard  built  the  fort  and  was  the  first 
commander  and  afterwards  became  the  first  judge  to  hold  court  east 
of  Boston.  There  are  twenty  rooms  in  the  restored  part,  all  appropri¬ 
ately  furnished  in  the  period  of  their  occupancy.  In  1775  Captain 
Howard  entertained  and  helped  to  fit  out  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold  and 
his  1,100  troops  on  their  expedition  to  Quebec.  On  the  site  where  the 
old  fort  stands  there  was  a  trading  post  built  in  1625  to  which  Myles 
Standish  and  other  Pilgrim  fathers  came  to  barter  for  furs  to  pay  the 
debt  of  the  voyage  of  the  “Mayflower.”  In  the  fort  is  the  Dunton 
collection  of  Mexican  and  western  cowboy  arms  and  implements. 
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Manchester  is  only  four  miles  from  Augusta  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Cob- 
bossecontee  and  offers  the  charms  of  a  Maine  village  near  to  a  large 
city  and  a  country  club  for  golf,  tennis  and  social  activities.  Wayne 

Pond,  in  the  town  of  Wayne,  is  fast  growing  in  popularity  as  a  fishing 
lake. 

The  city  of  Waterville,  practically  the  central  point  of  the  populated 
area  of  Maine,  is  located  within  easy  distance  of  the  Belgrade  chain 
of  lakes,  and  is  a  popular  shipping  center  for  tourists  to  that  region. 
It  is  also  a  convenient  place  for  travelers  who  enjoy  one-day  trips  to 
lakes  and  the  comforts  of  a  hotel  at  night. 

Waterville  is  on  the  direct  route  for  motorists  traveling  to  Quebec 
via  Jackman,  to  the  Moosehead  Lake  country,  the  big  woods  and  to 
Bangor  and  the  eastern  country  to  which  Bangor  is  the  gateway.  The 
city  maintains  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  where  visitors  are  cordially 
welcomed  and  where  information  can  be  obtained  concerning  routes 
of  travel  and  other  requirements  of  tourists,  as  well  as  details  of  Water¬ 
ville  s  offerings  as  a  residential  or  industrial  center. 


The  Belgrade  Region — In  Belgrade  Lakes  most  remarkable  catches  of 
small-mouthed  bass  have  been  made.  Fly-fishing  for  bass  begins  the 
atter  part  of  May  and  it  is  at  its  height  in  June;  continues  into  and 
throughout  July;  and  comes  on  again  later  to  hold  until  the  middle  of 
September.  Of  late  years  the  square-tail  trout  fishing  has  developed 
rapidly  and  is  fast  rivaling  the  bass  attractions  for  the  fisherman. 

Belgrade  Lakes  Village  lies  between  Great  and  Long  lakes.  As  it  is 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  from  one  lake  to  the  other,  this  settlement  is 
most  conveniently  situated  for  anglers. 

Long  Lake  is  rather  the  prettier  of  the  two,  being  about  eight  miles 
long  and  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  its  greatest  width. 

Great  Lake  is  about  eleven  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide  with 
several  deep  coves  and  bays  that  are  in  themselves  good-sized  ponds. 
Ihe  shore  line  of  this  lake  measures  over  fifty  miles. 


Lake  Parlin  Lake  Parlin  is  on  the  Old  Government  Road  built 
through  Maine  to  connect  with  the  King’s  Highway  to  Quebec,  and 
passes  through  the  town  of  Jackman,  Parlin  being  just  half-way  between 
the  Rangeley  Lakes  and  the  city  of  Quebec. 

Lake  Parlin  and  several  outlying  ponds,  all  in  the  radius  of  four  miles 
are  well  stocked  with  trout,  which  take  the  fly  readily  the  whole  season! 

-  good  trail  leads  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Coburn,  4,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  It  is  in  plain  view  from  Lake  Parlin.  The  view  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  is  extensive,  as  on  a  clear  day  with  field  glasses  one  can  see  for  fifty 
miles  away,  J 
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Jackman  is  the  gateway  to  a  great  camp  and  fish  country,  extending 
into  Canada.  It  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Maine,  close 
to  the  Canadian  line,  with  excellent  railroad  accommodations,  and  is  on 
the  State  road  leading  through  Bingham  and  from  Rangeley  Lakes  to 
Quebec.  It  is  a  territory  of  lakes,  meadows  and  mountains.  The  lakes 
have  an  abundance  of  trout,  land-locked  salmon  and  togue.  There  are 
partridge,  woodcock  and  other  game  birds ;  the  woods  are  alive  with  deer. 

Big  Woods  Lake  is  a  sizable  “pond”  five  miles  long,  surrounded  by 
an  unbroken  wilderness  of  spruce  and  cedar,  birch  and  pine,  eleven 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level  in  a  country  of  lakes  and  streams  which 
specially  invite  the  spring  fisherman — three-  or  four-pound  trout  being 
not  uncommon. 

Other  waters  convenient  of  access  and  offering  good  sport  for  trout, 
deer  or  partridge  are  Long  Pond,  the  streams  of  Little  and  Big  Churchill, 
Jim  Mack  Pond,  Supply  Pond,  Wood  Stream,  and  Three  Streams  where 
four-pound  trout  are  by  no  means  unusual. 

Thirty  miles  north  of  Jackman  is  Penobscot  Lake,  in  a  wild  country, 
offering  very  excellent  trout  fishing,  with  the  Boundary  Mountains 
close  at  hand.  It  is  best  reached  via  Kineo  station.  Attean  Lake  and 
Holeb  Lake  have  an  enviable  reputation  for  both  hunting  and  fishing. 
Canoe  cruises  embracing  a  large  extent  of  territory  are  always  available, 
while  bear  are  still  to  be  found  in  comparatively  large  numbers  in 
this  territory. 

Day  outings  may  be  made  to  Attean  Falls  where  there  is  a  good  camp¬ 
ing  ground  with  tables  for  eating  and  beacon  seats.  Another  day’s  trip 
is  by  canoe  across  Big  Wood  Pond  to  Little  Wood  Pond,  then  up  stream 
to  Little  Big  Woods;  dinner  in  the  woods  and  return  in  the  afternoon. 

A  longer  canoe  trip  and  one  of  exceeding  interest  is  the  forty-mile 
“Bow  trip”  which  starts  at  Jackman  or  Attean  across  Attean  Pond, 
quarter  mile  carry  to  Holeb  Pond,  across  Holeb  to  Holeb  Stream,  into 
Moose  River  for  about  twelve  miles,  past  Holeb  Falls  and  Spencer  Rips 
to  Three  Rivers,  and  about  four  miles  north  into  Attean  Pond,  across 
the  pond  to  the  place  where  the  trip  started.  Another  canoe  trip  of 
about  fifty  miles  is  down  Moose  River  from  Jackman  and  across  Long 
Pond — camp  over  night — then  down  stream  again  into  Brassua  Lake — 
across  this  lake  and  down  Moose  River,  with  rapids  most  of  the  way, 
to  Moosehead  Lake  at  Maynards  opposite  Kineo — stay  there  or  at  West 
Outlet  Camp  and  take  the  Somerset  Railroad  to  Somerset  Junction, 
connecting  there  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  for  Jackman. 

The  Grand  Lake  Country  in  Washington  County — The  Grand  Lake 
Country  of  Washington  County  is  a  vast  region  of  lakes  and  streams 
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in  the  midst  of  the  forest  primeval.  There  are  hundreds  of  ponds  and 
streams  in  this  region  that  have  never  floated  an  artificial  lure  for  the 
lusty  trout  that  breed  there  undisturbed.  In  Grand  Lake  Stream,  the 
outlet  of  Lower  Grand  Lake  into  Big  Lake,  is  to  be  had,  par  excellence, 
fly-fishing  for  the  famous  ouananiche,  the  smartest  fighting  salmon  that 
swims,  that  is  not  excelled  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  He  does 
not  run  to  a  great  size  but  he  fights  like  the  devil  incarnate.  Just 
come  and  try  him  if  you  want  real  reel  sport. 

It  is  likewise  a  hunter’s  paradise.  Deer  abound  in  the  region  about 
Grand  Lake.  Washington  County  adjoins  New  Brunswick  and  many 
of  its  streams  have  their  source  in  that  province.  For  a  period  of  years 
this  border  region  will  be  closed  to  moose  hunters,  and  as  a  result  these 
kings  of  the  forests  will  multiply  rapidly. 

The  game  fish  of  Washington  County  include  the  square-tailed  trout, 
the  togue,  the  ouananiche,  the  black  bass  and  the  sea  salmon.  Trout, 
game  fish,  par  excellence,  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  brooks  and  rivers 
and  in  most  of  the  lakes  connected  with  them.  They  range  in  size  from 
half  a  pound  to  seven  pounds. 

Excepting  those  that  run  up  the  St.  Croix  River  from  the  sea  to  the 
St.  Croix  pool  which  lies  between  Calais  and  St.  Stephen  and  the 
Dennysville  pool,  the  salmon  of  Washington  County  are  not  particularly 
large,  but  they  are  great  fighters  and  very  plentiful.  Where  Grand 
Lake  empties  into  Grand  Lake  Stream  you  will  have  the  best  fly-fishing 
for  ouananiche  in  this  eastern  country.  Because  the  waters  are  near 
the  coast,  the  ice  usually  leaves  the  lakes  and  streams  earlier  than  at 
Moosehead  and  the  Rangeleys.  Fish  are  then  very  lively;  they  tug 
hard  when  they  strike  and  are  stubborn  fighters — just  full  of  pluck. 

Trolling  with  live  minnows  or  an  archer  spinner  or  with  flies  baited 
with  worms  is  the  best  way  to  get  them  from  about  May  20  to  June  1. 
Then  the  water  begins  to  warm  up  a  bit  and  the  fish  rise  to  the  fly.  June 
is  the  season  of  royal  sport.  Two  and  sometimes  three  fish  are  often 
hooked  at  one  cast. 

Grand  Lake  is  also  well  stocked  with  togue  or  lake  trout.  Grand  Lake 
togue  weigh  sometimes  thirty  pounds,  but  you  don’t  catch  them  very 
often.  A  five-pounder  puts  up  a  good  fight.  The  togue  of  Grand  Lake 
are  much  lighter  in  color  than  those  in  most  Maine  lakes,  are  very 
gamey  and  a  great  many  people  prefer  them  cooked  to  the  trout  or 
salmon.  Square  tail  trout  run  large  in  Grand  Lake — as  high  as  six 
pounds. 

Grand  Lake  is  reached  by  a  two-mile  wagon  drive  from  Big  Lake  or  a 
thirteen-mile  automobile  drive  from  Princeton.  Four  streams  of  con- 
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siderable  size  flow  into  the  lake,  Ox  Brook  Stream,  Blood  Brook, 
Junion  Stream  and  Pug  Lake  Brook. 

The  St.  Croix  River,  which  issues  from  the  southeastern  end  of  Upper 
Grand  Lake,  forming  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick, 
affords  splendid  fishing.  Along  this  stream  are  many  points  of  historic 
interest.  The  scenery  is  inspiring,  especially  that  portion  of  the  river 
below  Calais  where  it  begins  to  widen  out.  The  banks  are  high  and 
rocky,  forming  retaining  walls  for  fine  stretches  of  wild  country.  The 
whole  territory,  from,  Machias  on  the  sea  to  Grand  Lake  on  the  border, 
is  one  great  fish  and  game  preserve. 

Northern  Aroostook  County — A  Forest  Primeval — The  angler  or 
hunter  who  seeks  to  explore  new  regions  should  trek  northward  from 
the  Grand  Lake  country.  The  route  northward  will  give  you  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  wildest  of  Maine’s  forests.  Some  of  the  choicest  fishing 
grounds,  places  that  are  gaining  new  fame  each  season,  are  in  the  heart 
of  this  north  country,  and  where  dry  fly-fishing  cannot  be  excelled. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  Norcross  and  Millinocket  were  considered 
“farthest  north”  points  by  sportsmen.  Highways  and  woods  and  water 
trails  now  lead  beyond  these  places  to  the  Penobscot  and  Big  Machias 
rivers  and  neighboring  waters  and  those  farther  north,  all  of  which 
are  celebrated  for  the  fine  catches  that  have  been  made  there. 

To  list  the  fishing  waters  in  the  North  Maine  woods  country  would 
mean  an  endless  catalogue.  There  are  the  numerous  lakes  and  streams 
in  the  Katahdin  Iron  Works  section;  Schoodic  Lake  has  many  devotees, 
and  the  lakes  in  the  Mt.  Katahdin  section — dozens  of  fine  basins  like 
Nahmakanta  and  Ambajejus — and  streams  famous  for  fishing  like  Sourd- 
nahunk,  the  waters  reached  from  Patten  and  another  group  for  which 
Masardis  is  the  starting  out  point,  in  fact,  from  practically  every  station 
on  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad,  are  easily  reached  fishing  waters. 
Sourdnahunk  Stream  is  justly  celebrated  for  fly-fishing  and  attracts  many 
anglers  who  regard  it  as  the  premier  stream  for  this  favorite  pastime. 

The  Fish  River  waters  are  a  chain  of  lakes  that  have  come  rapidly 
into  prominence  because  of  their  fine  scenery,  excellent  fishing  and 
general  vacation  attractions,  and  which  may  be  reached  by  automobile. 
The  larger  lakes  are  Eagle,  Portage,  St.  Froid,  Square,  Long,  Mud, 
and  Cross  lakes.  All  these  waters  offer  exceptionally  fine  sport  and  the 
salmon  and  trout  taken  from  these  waters  are  unsurpassed  for  size  and 
gaminess.  Among  all  the  hundreds  of  lakes  in  Maine,  none  offer  finer 
salmon  fishing  than  does  Square  Lake,  and  nowhere  do  the  fish  run  so 
large.  One  of  the  big  advantages  of  these  north-Maine  waters  is  that 
there  is  good  fly-fishing  practically  throughout  the  summer.  This  is 
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explained  by  the  fact  that  the  mountain  springs  and  forest  streams 
maintain  a  cool  supply  regardless  of  summer’s  heat.  Rarely  is  a  day 
too  warm  for  fishing  in  this  locality,  and  with  camps  containing  every 
convenience,  it  makes  an  ideal  outing  spot. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Patten  in  the  north  part  of  Aroostook  County  are 
found  small  lakes  and  ponds  where  one,  looking  for  a  quiet  spot  to 
spend  a  vacation  next  to  nature,  may  find  all  the  comforts  of  home, 
good  fishing,  and  camps  second  to  none, — Upper  and  Lower  Shin  Pond 
and  that  picturesque  spot,  Davis  Pond,  where  one  is  only  a  few  miles 
from  Katahdin  looming  in  the  west  from  the  delightful  camps.. 

At  these  up-north  lakes  are  large  and  well-equipped  sporting  camps 
offering  more  than  is  expected  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  entertainment. 
There  is  no  more  popular  vacation  place  in  the  Maine  woods  than  these 
attractive  centers. 

Wherever  one  may  wish  to  go  in  Aroostook  County  there  are  fine 
dirt  and  gravel  roads,  some  parts  of  which  in  wet  weather  are  a  bit 
slippery  but  with  the  clay  soil  and  warm  sun  soon  become  dry  after 
a  rain,  while  hard  surface  trunk  lines  on  all  the  main  thoroughfares 
make  motor  traveling  in  Aroostook  a  delight  to  the  lover  of  nature. 
The  various  branches  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  reach  all 
these  fishing  and  hunting  regions. 

Mount  Katahdin — Mount  Katahdin,  one  of  three  highest  peaks  east 
of  the  Rockies,  is  becoming  one  of  the  foremost  vacation  attractions  in 
Maine.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  5,237  feet  and  dominates  a  vast  expanse  of 
territory,  whose  lakes  and  streams  are  famous  among  fishermen  and 
whose  forest  depths  are  among  the  best  hunting  grounds  in  the  State. 

Katahdin  is  reached  from  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad,  from 
Norcross  and  Stacyville  stations. 

Another  route  is  by  rail  or  motor  to  Millinocket,  thence  by  motor 
to  Pockwocamus  Bridge,  canoe  to  Pitman’s  where  you  can  take  the  Abol 
trail.  Or  you  can  follow  this  same  route  from  Millinocket  to  Grant 
Brook  Camps  by  auto  (12  miles).  From  there  to  Togue  Pond  (6  miles) 
is  quite  a  rough  road.  Beyond,  there  is  a  very  good  buckboard  road 
for  seven  miles  to  the  old  Depot  Camps  and  three  miles  to  Basin 
Pond  Camps. 

Here  one  would  strike  the  Appalachian  trail  by  Chimney  Pond  in 
the  South  Basin,  up  the  slide  to  the  saddle,  across  the  tableland  to  the 
Abol  Slide  trail. 

Katahdin  also  can  be  reached  by  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad 
or  motor  to  Greenville,  thence  automobile  road  to  and  across  Ripogenus 
Dam  at  the  Penobscot  West  Branch  and  by  canoe  down  the  West 
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Branch  to  Abol  Stream,  12  miles  below  Ripogenus.  Another  route, 
and  perhaps  the  most  popular,  is  from  Ripogenus  Dam  by  automobile 
to  Sourdnahunk  Stream  via  Frost  Pond  and  Harrington  Lake,  thence 
by  trail  to  Kidney  Pond  or  Daicey  and  thence  by  the  Hunt  trail  to  Mount 
Katahdin. 

Mount  Katahdin  has  attractions  that  provide  a  program  for  a  pro¬ 
longed  stay  by  the  enthusiast.  The  minimum  trip  is  two  days,  a  day  in 
the  ascent,  overnight  on  the  mountain  and  return  the  second  day.  The 
Mount  Katahdin  country  is  one  of  the  outstanding  sections  of  the 
Maine  woods  for  fishing  and  hunting;  it  is  also  a  great  attraction  for 
mountain  climbers.  Sentiment  is  strongly  in  favor  of  making  this  a 
preserve  in  the  near  future  and  a  bill  to  this  end  is  now  before  Congress. 

Camps  for  Boys  and  Girls — Somewhat  over  three  decades  ago  the 
camping  movement  began.  A  few  sturdy  pioneers,  fine  men  and  women, 
inaugurated  the  sentiment  since  echoed  far  and  wide  over  the  nation : 
“The  Woodlands  for  our  boys  and  girls!  Better  Youth!  Health! 
Poise!  Accomplishment!  A  heritage  for  future  America  of  sturdier 
bodies,  keener  minds,  finer  understanding  of  community  living!  The 
Woodlands  for  our  boys  and  girls !”  The  worth  of  these  ideals  at  first 
met  but  tardy  sympathy  from  the  public-at-large.  Slowly,  but  with 
steady  force  the  movement  spread.  Names  memorable  in  this  good 
work:  Ernest  Balch,  Dr.  Wilson,  Judge  Gregg  Clark,  C.  Hanford 
Henderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cobb,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  Gulick,  Mrs. 
Holt  and  others — tell  of  those  who  laid  the  cornerstones  of  summer 
camping. 

Today  summer  camps  for  boys  and  girls,  once  thought  a  luxury,  exist 
in  great  numbers  throughout  the  country  and  by  their  ever-increasing 
popularity  prove  themselves  essential  links  in  the  well-forged  chain 
of  education. 

In  Maine  this  movement  dates  from  about  1900  with  the  opening  of 
the  first  camp  of  real  moment,  Camp  Wyonegonic  in  Highland  Lake 
and  Bridgton  (now  located  on  Moose  Pond  in  Denmark)  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Cobb. 

It  has  assumed  proportions  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  as  a  real  indus¬ 
try  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

What  places  the  movement  as  an  industry  in  a  class  by  itself  and 
gives  it  superiority  over  many  other  lines  of  endeavor  is  that  it  draws 
from  an  entirely  new  class  in  the  young  people  who  formerly  came 
only  with  their  elders  and  were  dependent  on  the  movements  of  their 
elders.  As  a  source  of  revenue  they  were  a  negligible  quantity. 

A  few  years  ago  only  boys  were  “roughing  it”  in  the  Maine  woods — 
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explained  by  the  fact  that  the  mountain  springs  and  forest  streams 
maintain  a  cool  supply  regardless  of  summer’s  heat.  Rarely  is  a  day 
too  warm  for  fishing  in  this  locality,  and  with  camps  containing  every 
convenience,  it  makes  an  ideal  outing  spot. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Patten  in  the  north  part  of  Aroostook  County  are 
found  small  lakes  and  ponds  where  one,  looking  for  a  quiet  spot  to 
spend  a  vacation  next  to  nature,  may  find  all  the  comforts  of  home, 
good  fishing,  and  camps  second  to  none, — Upper  and  Lower  Shin  Pond 
and  that  picturesque  spot,  Davis  Pond,  where  one  is  only  a  few  miles 
from  Katahdin  looming  in  the  west  from  the  delightful  camps.. 

At  these  up-north  lakes  are  large  and  well-equipped  sporting  camps 
offering  more  than  is  expected  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  entertainment. 
There  is  no  more  popular  vacation  place  in  the  Maine  woods  than  these 
attractive  centers. 

Wherever  one  may  wish  to  go  in  Aroostook  County  there  are  fine 
dirt  and  gravel  roads,  some  parts  of  which  in  wet  weather  are  a  bit 
slippery  but  with  the  clay  soil  and  warm  sun  soon  become  dry  after 
a  rain,  while  hard  surface  trunk  lines  on  all  the  main  thoroughfares 
make  motor  traveling  in  Aroostook  a  delight  to  the  lover  of  nature. 
The  various  branches  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  reach  all 
these  fishing  and  hunting  regions. 

Mount  Katahdin — Mount  Katahdin,  one  of  three  highest  peaks  east 
of  the  Rockies,  is  becoming  one  of  the  foremost  vacation  attractions  in 
Maine.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  5,237  feet  and  dominates  a  vast  expanse  of 
territory,  whose  lakes  and  streams  are  famous  among  fishermen  and 
whose  forest  depths  are  among  the  best  hunting  grounds  in  the  State. 

Katahdin  is  reached  from  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad,  from 
Norcross  and  Stacyville  stations. 

Another  route  is  by  rail  or  motor  to  Millinocket,  thence  by  motor 
to  Pockwocamus  Bridge,  canoe  to  Pitman’s  where  you  can  take  the  Abol 
trail.  Or  you  can  follow  this  same  route  from  Millinocket  to  Grant 
Brook  Camps  by  auto  (12  miles).  From  there  to  Togue  Pond  (6  miles) 
is  quite  a  rough  road.  Beyond,  there  is  a  very  good  buckboard  road 
for  seven  miles  to  the  old  Depot  Camps  and  three  miles  to  Basin 
Pond  Camps. 

Here  one  would  strike  the  Appalachian  trail  by  Chimney  Pond  in 
the  South  Basin,  up  the  slide  to  the  saddle,  across  the  tableland  to  the 
Abol  Slide  trail. 

Katahdin  also  can  be  reached  by  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad 
or  motor  to  Greenville,  thence  automobile  road  to  and  across  Ripogenus 
Dam  at  the  Penobscot  West  Branch  and  by  canoe  down  the  West 
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Branch  to  Abol  Stream,  12  miles  below  Ripogenus.  Another  route, 
and  perhaps  the  most  popular,  is  from  Ripogenus  Dam  by  automobile 
to  Sourdnahunk  Stream  via  Frost  Pond  and  Harrington  Lake,  thence 
by  trail  to  Kidney  Pond  or  Daicey  and  thence  by  the  Hunt  trail  to  Mount 
Katahdin. 

Mount  Katahdin  has  attractions  that  provide  a  program  for  a  pro¬ 
longed  stay  by  the  enthusiast.  The  minimum  trip  is  two  days,  a  day  in 
the  ascent,  overnight  on  the  mountain  and  return  the  second  day.  The 
Mount  Katahdin  country  is  one  of  the  outstanding  sections  of  the 
Maine  woods  for  fishing  and  hunting;  it  is  also  a  great  attraction  for 
mountain  climbers.  Sentiment  is  strongly  in  favor  of  making  this  a 
preserve  in  the  near  future  and  a  bill  to  this  end  is  now  before  Congress. 

Camps  for  Boys  and  Girls — Somewhat  over  three  decades  ago  the 
camping  movement  began.  A  few  sturdy  pioneers,  fine  men  and  women, 
inaugurated  the  sentiment  since  echoed  far  and  wide  over  the  nation : 
“The  Woodlands  for  our  boys  and  girls!  Better  Youth!  Health! 
Poise!  Accomplishment!  A  heritage  for  future  America  of  sturdier 
bodies,  keener  minds,  finer  understanding  of  community  living!  The 
Woodlands  for  our  boys  and  girls !”  The  worth  of  these  ideals  at  first 
met  but  tardy  sympathy  from  the  public-at-large.  Slowly,  but  with 
steady  force  the  movement  spread.  Names  memorable  in  this  good 
work:  Ernest  Balch,  Dr.  Wilson,  Judge  Gregg  Clark,  C.  Hanford 
Henderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cobb,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  Gulick,  Mrs. 
Holt  and  others — tell  of  those  who  laid  the  cornerstones  of  summer 
camping. 

Today  summer  camps  for  boys  and  girls,  once  thought  a  luxury,  exist 
in  great  numbers  throughout  the  country  and  by  their  ever-increasing 
popularity  prove  themselves  essential  links  in  the  well-forged  chain 
of  education. 

In  Maine  this  movement  dates  from  about  1900  with  the  opening  of 
the  first  camp  of  real  moment,  Camp  Wyonegonic  in  Highland  Lake 
and  Bridgton  (now  located  on  Moose  Pond  in  Denmark)  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Cobb. 

It  has  assumed  proportions  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  as  a  real  indus¬ 
try  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

What  places  the  movement  as  an  industry  in  a  class  by  itself  and 
gives  it  superiority  over  many  other  lines  of  endeavor  is  that  it  draws 
from  an  entirely  new  class  in  the  young  people  who  formerly  came 
only  with  their  elders  and  were  dependent  on  the  movements  of  their 
elders.  As  a  source  of  revenue  they  were  a  negligible  quantity. 

A  few  years  ago  only  boys  were  “roughing  it”  in  the  Maine  woods — 
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the  rigors  of  life  in  the  open  were  regarded  as  too  strenuous  or  too 
immodest.  The  value  of  this  outdoor  life  with  its  athletic  training 
and  relation  to  health  has  entirely  changed  the  viewpoint. 

Maine,  blessed  by  kindly  nature  with  pine-clad  hills  and  multitudes 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  forms  the  natural  home  of  such  an  enterprise,  a 
veritable  paradise  for  those  who  love  the  woodlands — playgrounds 
where  some  of  youth’s  finest  lessons  are  learned  in  swims  and  dives 
and  sportsmanship,  in  canoes  and  boats  and  hardihood.  Children  here 
are  taught  to  do  things  well  and  are  not  just  “turned  loose.”  Their 
safety  is  insured  by  watchful  care  of  friendly  councillors,  versed  in  the 
ways  of  camping. 

To  visualize  properly  the  good  health,  fellowship,  and  character 
fired  at  this  forge  of  youth  one  must  attend  or  visit  a  summer  camp  in 
full  activity.  An  easy  motor  journey  into  central  Maine,  brings  one 
to  the  center  of  the  camping  country.  Then  transferring  to  the  trail  or 
motor  boat  the  approach  to  the  encampment  itself  is  made.  Neat  tents 
or  bungalows  nestle  in  pine  groves  so  situated  on  sloping  hillsides  as 
to  make  perfect  drainage  possible.  Mountain  springs  nearby  supply  the 
purest  water.  Sandy  beaches  border  on  the  pleasant  lake  into  whose 
cooling  shallows  project  swimming  piers  and  diving  towers.  The  camp 
flotilla  is  moored  nearby  and  on  the  opposite  shores  a  wooded  mountain 
towers  into  the  sparkling  blue.  A  central  rustic  building  shelters 
dining  hall  and  recreation  rooms  and  in  its  confines  busy  cooks  prepare 
the  simple,  wholesome  meals  for  hungry  campers.  Although  the  hour  is 
early  the  councillors  (chosen  with  great  care  to  prove  worthy  of  the 
responsibilities  which  are  theirs)  already  plan  the  program  of  the  day. 
Horses  stamp  in  distant  stables.  The  archery  and  rifle  range,  the 
athletic  fields  and  tennis  courts  wait  the  activity  of  the  day.  At  the 
summons  of  clear  bugle  notes  eager  boy  or  girl  campers,  rested  and 
refreshed  by  recent  slumbers,  wake  to  vibrant  life,  quickly  “tumble 
out”  for  calisthenics,  slip  into  the  lake  for  a  splashing  dip,  dress  and 
repair  to  the  dining  room  where  steaming  viands  greet  their  quickened 
appetites.  All  share  in  the  simple  duties  of  the  tent  work  in  the  spirit 
of  service  and  comradeship.  Then  follow  the  multitude  of  camp  de¬ 
lights,  varied  skillfully  from  day  to  day,  and  directed  by  accomplished 
leaders.  Rowing  and  canoeing,  campcraft  and  nature  study,  rifle,  tennis, 
track,  first-aid,  and  baseball  are  taught  effectively.  Swimming,  diving, 
sailing,  life-saving,  find  their  proper  moments.  Often  sloyd  and  bas¬ 
ketry,  simple  mechanics  and  radio  construction  share  in  the  program. 
Tutoring  sometimes  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  curriculum  in  addition 
to  camp  activities.  Riding,  gardening,  archery,  and  marksmanship  are 
often  to  be  had  with  sundry  other  things  of  camping  interest.  The 
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essential  idea  seems  to  lie  in  the  promotion  of  happy,  normal  progress 
in  each  department  where  generalists,  not  specialists,  are  made,  and 
where  all  is  regulated  to  the  need  and  capacity  of  each  individual 
camper.  The  afternoon  (rest  hours  over)  finds  all  agog  with  excitement 
for  contests  keen,  on  many  and  varying  fields  of  battle.  Trips  are 
initiated  of  long  and  short  duration.  On  Sundays  simple,  non-sectarian 
services  are  held  and  the  atmosphere  of  thoughtful  reverence,  which 
pervades  activities  throughout  the  week,  dominates  and  crystallizes 
in  clear,  brief  talks,  in  response,  and  in  songs  of  worship.  Eventide 
finds  many  a  glowing  campfire  and  many  a  tale  of  adventure,  or,  per¬ 
chance,  a  play  or  game  or  song  or  sail  in  progress.  Camping  ideals  here 
often  find  moments  for  best  expression.  Sleep  soon  comes  to  tired, 
healthy  bodies. 

Such  a  description  is  of  course  an  idealization.  Camps  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  now  exist  and  wise  parents  choose  with  care  the  institution  to 
which  they  entrust  their  children  for  the  summer. 

No  other  State  boasts  so  many  of  these  boys’  and  girls’  camps  as 
does  Maine,  where  there  were  over  two  hundred  of  record  in  1927 
in  the  State  Department  of  Health  by  which  they  are  inspected.  These 
camps  entertain  about  6,000,  including  councillors  and  teachers,  and  are 
directed  by  the  highest  educators  in  the  country. 

A  few  of  these  camps  have  the  background  of  many  successful  sum¬ 
mers.  Most  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Here  and  there  through¬ 
out  this  pine  tree  country  are  found  small  inns  and  cabin  colonies 
where  adults  too  may  enjoy  the  simple  life,  with  a  bit  more  luxury 
perhaps  than  the  younger  generation  but  with  all  outdoors  at  their 
thresholds.  In  many  instances  special  opportunity  is  found  for  parents 
and  friends  of  youthful  campers  to  be  located  nearby  the  camp  itself, 
but  far  enough  removed  to  permit  freedom  and  independence  to  each 
group.  So  with  closer  cooperation  of  understanding  and  endeavor,  may 
parent  and  councillor  carry  on  the  process  of  education. 

We  feel  with  Miss  Sanderlin  that  Maine  and  its  camps  do  a  real 
service  to  the  youth  of  this  nation,  when  she  says :  “By  developing 
the  bodies  of  our  youth  and  helping  them  to  become  physically  strong; 
by  cultivating  within  them  a  love  of  the  out-of-doors  and  the  wholesome 
pleasures  of  life ;  by  directing  rather  than  suppressing  the  great  stream 
of  energy  surging  through  them  and  urging  toward  expression;  by 
teaching  them  that  they  must  develop  a  stabilizing  self-control  if  they 
are  to  use  for  their  ultimate  good  the  freedom  of  the  present  age,  the 
Summer  Camp  serves  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  factors  in 
modern  education,  but  it  is  also  the  one  sure  hope  of  America’s  youth.” 
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Community  Camps,  “Where  You  Rough  it  in  Comfort” — Many 
who  have  never  been  to  the  so-called  “Community  Camps”  get  the 
idea  that  because  they  are  log  cabins,  they  are  so  primitive  that  one 
finds  nothing  but  discomfort.  Such  an  impression  is  entirely  wrong. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  camps,  which  are  farthest  removed 
from  civilization,  and  even  these  are  extremely  comfortable  though 
somewhat  primitive,  you  will  find  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
desired. 

The  buildings  are  log  cabins  because  it  is  least  expensive  to  build 
them  of  the  spruce  trees  which  grow  in  the  forest.  These  trees  cut 
into  logs  are  all  peeled  so  they  represent  a  smooth  surface  of  a  rich 
color  almost  as  white  as  a  silver  birch.  They  are  carefully  selected 
as  to  size  and  match,  and  are  chinked  on  the  outside  with  woods 
moss  or  oakum,  and  inside,  small  quarter-round  pieces  are  carefully 
fitted  in  between  each  log  so  that  the  chinking  is  covered  up,  and  does 
not  sift  into  the  camps  at  all.  There  are  good-sized  windows  with 
muslin  curtains  and  windowshades,  and  there  are  screen  doors  as  in 
a  city  home.  The  floors  are  of  matched  hardwood  or  spruce,  tight 
and  smooth  with  old-fashioned  braided  rugs  or  other  coverings  of  that 
nature.  The  beds  are  usually  iron  white  metal,  with  National  springs, 
first-class  mattresses  and  clean-smelling,  sweet  blankets,  sheets  and 
pillow  slips,  and  good  feather  pillows,  such  as  you  would  have  in  your 
own  home.  A  fireplace  built  of  field  stone  with  attractive  andirons  and 
a  fire  screen  is  in  many  camps,  and  the  furnishings  are  of  comfortable 
easy  chairs,  porch  rockers,  etc.,  with  dressers  and  tables,  and  each  camp 
usually  has  a  good-size  closet.  The  bathroom  has  a  first-class  white 
enamel  bathtub,  lavatory  and  flush  toilet.  Because  each  family  or  party 
has  the  exclusive  use  of  these  cabins,  for  living  purposes,  they  provide 
the  privacy  of  a  summer  house  without  the  details  of  housekeeping,  as 
all  meals  are  taken  in  the  central  dining  camp. 

Camping  on  Your  Own — Camping  in  Maine  is  divided  into  two  classes 
—either  the  camper  who  pitches  his  tent  by  the  seashore  or  on  the  border 
of  some  inland  lake,  on  territory  which  is  in  an  organized  or  incor¬ 
porated  township  and  camping  permission  is  obtained  of  the  land- 
owner,  or  the  camper  who  goes  into  the  wilderness  or  so-called  “wild 
lands”  and  which  is  in  an  unorganized  or  unincorporated  township. 

To  do  the  first  kind  of  camping,  one  does  not  have  to  employ  a  guide, 
but  as  the  general  laws  of  Maine  do  not  allow  a  person  to  trespass 
or  build  fires  on  the  property  of  others,  permission  must  be  first  obtained 
of  the  owner  of  the  property.  There  are  hundreds  of  lakes  in  southern 
Maine  where  this  kind  of  camping  may  be  done. 
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To  do  the  second  kind  of  camping  and  build  fires  while  hunting  or 
fishing,  a  registered  guide  must  be  employed  by  non-residents  for  each 
party  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August  and  September,  and 
no  registered  guide  shall  at  the  same  time  guide  or  be  employed  by 
more  than  five  non-residents  while  hunting  or  fishing  as  one  party. 

This  law  does  not  apply  to  bona  fide  residents  of  Maine — only  to 
non-residents.  It  applies  only  to  unorganized  townships,  while  a  non¬ 
resident  is  hunting  or  fishing  if  camping  or  kindling  fires  in  unorganized 
townships  while  so  fishing.  A  non-resident  can  make  a  camping  or 
canoeing  trip  in  unorganized  territory  without  a  guide  so  long  as  he 
does  not  hunt,  or  camp,  or  kindle  fires  thereon  while  fishing. 

A  non-resident  can  fish  in  unorganzied  territory  without  a  guide, 
provided  he  makes  his  headquarters  at  a  permanent  camp  and  does  not, 
while  away  from  his  headquarters,  camp  or  kindle  fires  in  unorganized 
territory  while  fishing. 

An  abandoned  lumber  camp  or  a  tent  with  a  board  floor  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  “permanent  camp.” 

The  possession  of  firearms  or  fishing  tackle  in  fields  or  forests  or 
on  the  waters  of  the  State  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  hunting  or  fishing 
or  the  intent  to  so  do. 

The  unorganized  section  of  the  State  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Franklin,  Somerset,  Piscataquis, 
Penobscot,  Aroostook,  except  adjacent  to  the  New  Brunswick  and 
Canadian  boundary  and  in  Washington  County  in  the  eastern  section 
and  along  the  New  Brunswick  border. 

Motor  Camping — Motor  camping  is  another  attraction  of  Maine  tour¬ 
ing  which  is  being  rapidly  developed.  There  are  beautiful  groves  of 
birch,  spruce,  and  pine  along  the  shores  of  hundreds  of  lakes  and  streams 
in  the  interior  and  at  places  along  the  coast  line  where  one  may  camp 
out  by  merely  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  landowners  who  are 
usually  ready  to  grant  this  privilege.  At  most  of  them  there  is  good 
drinking  water,  and  supplies  can  be  had  from  nearby  farmhouses  and 
settlements. 

Several  communities  have  already  established  regular  camping  sites, 
and  privately  operated  ones  are  springing  up  all  over  the  State. 

Paradise  of  the  Motorist — Maine  is  today  the  lodestone  of  the  motor¬ 
ist  and  additional  thousands  of  automobilists  are  appreciating  this  fact 
each  year.  Its  25,000  miles  of  highways,  the  equal  of  the  circumference 
of  the  earth,  have  been  wonderfully  improved;  forty  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  expended  in  bringing  them  up  to  a  high  point  of  perfection. 
Today  Maine  boasts  a  system  of  State  highways  and  of  State  aid 
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highways  totalling  nearly  5,000  miles  which  has  few  equals  in  the 
country  for  a  State  of  its  size,  population  and  valuation.  The  highest 
types  of  concrete  and  bituminous  macadam  roads  have  been  built  for 
long  stretches,  and  in  addition  the  towns,  themselves,  have  constructed 
other  thousands  of  miles  of  excellent  gravel  surfaces  which  offer  the 
finest  of  riding  during  the  summer  season. 

In  the  laying  out  of  these  highway  systems,  Maine  has  endeavored  to 
retain  all  of  the  natural  beauties  along  the  way  and  has  planned  to  have 
these  roads  selected  not  only  for  their  convenience  to  through  and 
local  travel  but  also  for  the  charm  of  the  country  through  which  they 
pass.  They  wind  along  the  shores  of  delightful  lakes  and  seacoasts, 
beside  enchanting  rivers  and  in  the  shadow  of  picturesque  hills  and 
mountains.  They  are  all  excellently  marked  with  local  signs,  route 
numbers  or  color  bands  so  that  there  is  almost  no  possibility  of  losing 
one’s  way. 

Maine’s  highway  laws,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  tourists,  are 
extremely  liberal  and  the  State  does  everything  in  its  power  to  make 
the  stranger  welcome,  extending  full  reciprocity  to  all  motorists. 

Winter  Sports — While  in  summer  Maine  is  the  nation’s  playground, 
yet  when  cold  weather  comes,  it  attracts  other  vacationists  who  enjoy 
winter  sports  and  outdoor  recreation.  This  winter  sports  movement  has 
grown  very  rapidly  during  the  past  two  years,  as  Maine  in  winter 
offers  unusual  opportunities  for  coasting,  ice-boating,  sleighing,  skating, 
skiing,  snow-shoeing,  tobogganning — even,  for  the  adventurous,  a 
suggestion  of  mountain  climbing. 

In  the  first  place,  winter  sports  are  enjoyed  by  Maine’s  permanent 
residents.  Great  ice  tracks  are  laid  out  at  points  on  the  Kennebec, 
Penobscot  and  Androscoggin  rivers,  and  upon  various  lakes  and  ponds, 
and  here  is  some  of  the  most  exciting  racing  that  anybody  ever  saw — 
fast  horses  attached  to  light  sleighs,  competing  for  supremacy,  while 
hundreds,  massed  along  the  ice  courses,  cheer  them  on.  These  events 
are  usually  under  the  auspices  of  the  riding  and  driving  clubs  of  nearby 
towns  and  cities,  and  there  is  genuine  rivalry  between  the  horsemen. 
This  is  perhaps  the  cleanest — and,  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  most 
exciting — of  all  racing  events. 

In  certain  seasons,  snow-shoeing  parties  dot  the  open  spaces  on  the 
outskirts  of  every  Maine  town  or  city,  and  hills  whereon  coasting  is 
permitted  are  alive  with  happy  boys  and  girls.  Many  municipalities — 
and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing — create  skating  rinks  by  flooding 
playgrounds  and  other  vacant  spaces,  where  young  people  are  safer 
than  upon  rivers,  lakes  and  ponds.  The  idea  has  been  extended,  in  some 
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municipalities,  to  include  toboggan  slides  and  ski  jumps.  A  winter 
carnival  of  two  days  or  more  is  an  annual  winter  event. 

But  winter  pleasures  are  not  confined  to  Maine’s  native  daughters 
and  sons.  Several  important  hotels — of  which  the  Mansion  House  at 
Poland  Spring  and  Bethel  Inn  at  Bethel  are  the  leaders— offer  unique 
hospitality  to  the  winter  tourist.  ^ 

St.  Moritz,  Wegen,  Grundewald  and  other  Swiss  or  Norwegian  resorts 
draw  yearly  their  throngs  of  American  tourists,  but  here  is  a  little 
Switzerland  right  at  home — only  a  half  day’s  journey  from  Boston,  and 
within  a  day’s  journey  of  New  York. 

A  Haven  of  Relief  for  Hay  Fever  Sufferers — Maine  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  known  as  a  mecca  for  those  suffering  from  hay  fever,  asthma  and 
kindred  ills.  Broadly  speaking,  places  in  the  forested  regions  offer 
great  relief  and  in  many  cases  entire  immunity  is  had,  particularly  in 
the  Rangeley  region  and  in  all  the  country  around  Moosehead  Lake. 
Residents  in  the  village  of  Rangeley,  who  have  suffered  elsewhere, 
report  entire  absence  of  hay  fever  symptons.  Anywhere  up  in  the 
“Big  Woods”  region  of  Maine  where  grasses  and  the  weeds,  the  pollen 
of  which  produces  hay  fever,  are  not  found  in  abundance,  can  confi¬ 
dently  be  recommended  as  places  for  the  hay  fever  sufferers.  People 
who  have  suffered  severely  in  the  Middle  West  have  had  no  symptons 
whatever  in  these  places. 

Along  the  coast  where  the  growth  is  principally  coniferous,  certain 
places  can  be  recommended,  notable  on  Monhegan  Island,  Mount  Desert 
Island  and  Eastport.  At  Newagen,  which  is  on  a  point  of  land  on  the 
southernmost  part  of  Southport,  and  facing  the  sea,  relief  is  had  because 
between  it  and  farther  inland  there  is  a  growth  of  pine  trees  and  no 
pollen-bearing  plants.  This  is  true  of  some  few  other  coast  points. 

Canoeing  and  Camping— When  you  consider  that  Maine  has  over 
5,000  lakes,  and  over  1,500  rivers, — and  remember  that  a  “pond”  in 
Maine  would  be  a  “lake,”  and  a  “crick”  or  “stream”  in  Maine  would 
be  a  “river,”  in  any  other  State — one  can  understand  that  the  State 
of  Maine  must  offer  unusual  opportunities  for  canoeing  and  camping, 
and  she  does. 

The  most  famous  canoe  trip  in  Maine  and  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
America  is  the  Allagash  trip.  It  begins  on  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Penobscot  at  North  East  Carry,  or  at  the  head  of  Chesuncook  Lake. 

In  the  summer  months  when  the  West  Branch  between  North  East 
Carry  and  Chesuncook  is  filled  with  pulp  wood,  one  continues  to  Fort 
Kent,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  miles,  or  on  the  Van 
Buren,  an  added  fifty  miles.  The  next  in  interest  is  the  West  Branch 
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trip,  the  water  highway  through  the  Katahdin  country,  and  eighty  miles 
from  North  East  Carry  to  Norcross.  The  East  Branch  of  the  Penob¬ 
scot  is  a  somewhat  harder  trip  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  from 
North  East  Carry  to  Grindstone,  Fort  Kent,  Van  Buren,  Norcross  and 
Grindstone,  all  stations  on  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad. 
The  St.  John  River  trip  is  the  longest,  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles, 
starting  at  North  West  Carry,  and  ending  at  Van  Buren,  and  passing 
through  a  very  wild  country.  There  is  a  canoe  trip  in  Northern  Aroostook 
County,  called  the  Van  Buren  circuit  trip,  where  you  canoe  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven  miles  and  take  out  at  nearly  the  same  place  you  put  in. 
Another  circuit  trip  is  one  of  forty  miles,  starting  from  Jackman  and 
return  to  there.  On  the  Saco  River  at  Fryeburg  there  is  another  forty- 
mile  trip  where  you  arrive  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  place  from 
which  you  started.  This  latter  trip  does  not  require  a  guide  as  it  is 
through  a  farming  and  cleared  land  section. 

From  Gardiner,  one  may  canoe  into  Cobbossecontee  Lake,  in  Kenne¬ 
bec  County,  the  trip  being  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  with  no 
carries  to  speak  of.  From  Cobbossee,  one  may  canoe  into  adjoining 
lakes,  Annabessacook  and  Maranacook,  and  with  a  few  carries  through 
the  Belgrade  chain,  and  ample  opportunities  to  enjoy  camp  life  en  route 
are  to  be  found. 

The  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  rivers  in  their  upper  reaches  also 
offer  some  interesting  canoe  voyaging,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the 
Penobscot  and  Aroostook  trips. 

In  Cumberland  County  there  are  several  small  rivers  which  offer  the 
advantage  of  canoe  trips.  The  Presumpscot  may  be  traveled  from 
Sebago  Lake  to  Casco  Bay,  with  several  long  carries.  The  trips  from 
Harrison  across  Long  Lake  and  down  the  Songo  River  to  Sebago  Lake 
is  a  splendid  trip.  There  are,  also,  innumerable  fine  trips  through  the 
Rangeley  Lake  region,  the  Dead  River  region  along  Arnold’s  trail,  and 
particularly  throughout  Washington  County. 

The  many  lakes  throughout  the  State  are,  of  course,  excellent  places 
for  canoes,  and  the  many  islands  and  wooded  shores  are  spots  ideal 
for  camping,  though  the  rugged  wild  scenery  and  delightful  woods  of 
the  northern  trips  are  missing.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tabulate 
all  the  trips  of  this  sort  that  Maine  offers.  They  are  numberless  and 
in  every  direction  one  may  go  one  finds  the  graceful  craft  plying 
the  waters. 

The  wilderness  canoe  cruise  in  Maine  is  managed  something  as 
follows :  Assuming  you  are  a  resident  of  another  State,  you  are  by 
the  law  obliged  to  employ  a  guide,  as  non-residents  are  not  allowed  to 
camp  or  kindle  fires  on  so-called  “wildlands,”  which  means  unorganized 
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townships,  where  the  deep  forests  are  found,  while  engaged  in  hunting 
or  fishing.  If  you  canoe  and  camp  in  organized  townships  like  those 
along  the  Saco  River,  in  the  Sebago  Lake  and  Belgrade  Lake  sections, 
in  many  sections  of  Washington  and  Hancock  counties,  and  in  southern 
Aroostook,  Penobscot,  Piscataquis,  and  Somerset  counties,  you  may  not 
need  a  guide,  and  may  kindle  campfires  if  you  first  obtain  permission 
from  the  landowner,  and  are  sure  to  put  out  the  fire — “totally  ex¬ 
tinguished  before  leaving  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars”  as 
the  law  reads — before  leaving  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  few 
wilderness  canoe  cruises  in  Maine  which  an  amateur  would  be  wise  to 
attempt  without  guidance.  Even  the  expert  amateurs,  who  like  to  do 
their  own  rapids-running,  would  do  well  to  have  in  the  party  one  man 
at  least  who  knows  the  waters  from  experience,  and  whom  the  others 
may  follow. 

The  guides  meet  you  at  the  place  appointed  with  canoes  and  supplies 
as  ordered.  They  do  the  work  of  canoe  management,  camp  making, 
packing  and  carrying  unless  the  sportsman  wishes  to  share  in  the 
smaller  tasks,  which  he  generally  does.  They  cook  and  wash  dishes 
and  clean  fish,  and  in  general  do  the  thousand  things  the  raw  amateur 
would  not  know  how  to  do. 

It  is  the  custom  to  have  one  guide  to  one  sportsman,  although  some¬ 
times  when  the  third  party  is  small  and  light,  one  guide  will  take  two 
cruisers  in  his  canoe. 

The  outfit  of  tents,  bedding,  food  and  fishing  tackle  can  be  brought 
from  the  sportsman’s  home,  provided  by  the  guide,  or  secured  at  the 
place  where  the  cruise  starts. 

Looking  Into  the  Future — Practically  every  romance  that  may  be  read 
into  the  colonial  life  of  the  towns'  that  our  tourists  visit,  every  fact  con¬ 
cerning  the  beginnings  of  this  nation  that  may  be  discovered  in  Maine, 
where  first  the  foot  of  the  discoverer  trod,  amounts  to  capital-stock  in 
the  great  enterprise  of  making  Maine  the  mecca  of  the  traveler,  as  it 
is  absolutely  certain  to  become. 

We,  in  Maine,  must  not  forget  that  this  State  was  the  outpost.  Here 
came  first  of  all  to  this  land,  the  hardy  adventurers  who  colonized 
America.  Here,  in  Maine,  is  the  beginning  of  America.  Let  us  look 
to  the  future  and  our  possibilities. 

It  is  our  duty  as  a  State  to  preserve  every  last  site  where  early  history 
may  be  established ;  not  only  the  colonial  adventure,  but  the  history  of 
pre-colonial  adventure,  Norse  or  Indian,  Scandinavian  or  Saxon. 

We  may  be  canny  about  this  and  we  admit  it.  It  will  pay.  Let  the 
farmer  smile,  seeing  nothing  but  crops.  Let  the  manufacturer  sneer, 
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seeing  nothing  but  products.  Let  the  politician  thunder,  seeing  nothing 
but  votes.  There  is  yet  a  vast  army  of  intelligent  people,  with  money 
to  spend,  who  will  come  to  our  coast  and  our  inland  to  seek  shrines,  to 
tread  the  soil  that  their  ancestors  discovered  and  for  which  they  fought. 
When  we  point  to  the  grain  field  or  the  potato  crop,  we  may  yet  say; 
here  Cabot  came;  here  D’Iberville  fought. 

Professor  Moorehead  of  Phillips  Academy,  head  of  the  “Department 
of  American  Archaeology,”  has  contributed  articles  on  Pemaquid  to  the 
important  archaeological  periodical,  “Old-Time  New  England,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  Boston.  He  concludes  that  Pemaquid  is  a  field  of  intensive 
study  of  early  civilization  on  this  hemisphere.  Right  there  are  myster¬ 
ies  inexplicable,  opportunities  unbounded  for  archaeological  research. 

Professor  Moorehead  believes  that  Pemaquid  may  be  the  site  of  a 
colony  connected  with  other  early  voyageurs  than  those  of  Popham. 
The  cellars,  pavements,  remains  of  active  life  that  are  not  of  the  time 
of  Popham,  are  abundant,  even  though  not  half  studied.  He  says : 

“Certainly,  Pemaquid  is  a  very  ancient  site;  and  merits  thorough 
exploration.  The  suggestions  were  made  by  the  writer  (Professor 
Moorehead),  on  September  18,  1924,  as  follows: 

1.  That  since  mysteries  are  both  attractive  and  entertaining  Pemaquid 
should  be  retained  as  a  “mystery”  unless  it  can  be  thoroughly  explored. 
Mere  preliminary  work  amounts  to  little  or  nothing. 

2.  That  a  fund  of  several  thousand  dollars  be  raised  and  the  place 
be  thoroughly  examined  during  a  period  of  over  five  months. 

“It  may  be  that  the  settlement  was  begun  by  fishermen  about  the 
time  of  Plymouth.  On  this  basis,  better  to  let  it  remain  a  mystery.  On 
the  other  hand,  discoveries  of  many  things — spear-heads  that  look  like 
Norse;  pavements  that  bear  no  suggestion  of  a  fishing  village,  lead  the 
archaeologist  to  seek  more  light. 

“In  conclusion,”  says  Professor  Moorehead,  “after  a  somewhat  detailed 
examination  of  the  surface  indications  and  also  historical  evidence 
available,  the  author  is  of  the  opinion,  although'  others  may  not  share  it, 
that  there  was  a  considerable  settlement  at  Pemaquid  before  the  days 
of  Plymouth  Colony.” 

Let’s  bestir  ourselves  about  these  attractive  questions.  Let’s  appreci¬ 
ate  that  while  there  are  many  who  think  in  terms  of  industry  and  of 
products,  there  are  armies  of  people,  who  have  avocations  in  nature, 
archaeology,  history,  research.  And  bethink  yourself  how  this  is  in¬ 
creasing — this  movement,  especially  in  great  cities  where  man  hungers 
for  the  stars,  the  lap  of  waters  on  lonely  lakes,  the  forest  wilds,  the 
quaint  towns  by  the  sea  full  of  mysteries. 
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